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PREFACE. 


When  we  consider  the  unparalleled  opportunities  which 
Sir  Astlby  Cooper  has  had  for  collecting  valuable  practical 
observations  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  of 
unrivalled  excellence^  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the  result 
of  his  labours  has  been  rendered  only  partially  accessible 
to  the  Medical  world  at  large.  It  is  true  that  several 
Editions  of  his  Lectures  have  been  published  in  various 
forms  ;  it  is  also  true  that  Sir  Astley  himself  has  favoured 
the  world  with  the  result  of  his  experience,  by  that  great 
work  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia, — his  work  on 
Dislocations  and  Fractures, — his  Treatise  on  Diseases  of 
the  Female  Breast,  and  that  splendid  work  of  his,  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  so  justly  admired  by 
our  Continental  neighbours.  But  those  rare  Treatises  are 
necessarily  inaccessible  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
profession.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Editor  has  been 
induced  to  undertake  the  republication  of  these  Lectures,  so 
deservedly  sustaining  the  celebrity  of  their  Author;  and  it 
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is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Edition  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  will  be  more  in 
character  than  any  former  one  with  those  great  works  which 
he  himself  has  published,  as  well  as  a  just  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  Author.  This  Edition  will  cons-ist  of  the  following 
improvements  : — 

1 .  Tlie  Editor  has  availed  himself  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  most  correct  text  of  the  Lectures  first  published 
in  the  Lancet,  comparing  them  with  Mr.  Tyrrell's  Edition 
as  far  as  it  extends,  together  with  his  own  MS.  Notes,  and 
those  kindly  furnished  him  by  his  friends. 

2.  The  diseases  of  the  Testis  are  illustrated  by  highly 
finished  Drawings,  both  of  the  morbid  and  healthy 
structure,  preceded  by  the  descriptive  Anatomy  of  those 
organs  from  Sir  Astley's  work  on  the  Testis. 

3.  The  descriptive  Anatomy  of  Hernia,  with  coloured 
drawings. 

4.  The  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  with  their  morbid 
appearances. 

5.  Dislocations  and  Fractures  will  be  fully  illustrated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  Editor  being  deeply  impressed  with  tlic  kind  conde- 
scension and  well  known  liberality  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
in  his  unwearied  ardour  and  encouragement  for  the  advance- 
roent  of  Surgical  Science,  most  respectfully  begs  leave 
to  return  him  his  most  grateful  acknowledgements  and 
sincere  thanks  for  the  use  he  has  made  of  those  splendid 
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works  already  mentioned.  To  Dr.  Barker,  the  Curator  of 
the  Museum  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  is  also  indebted 
for  his  politeness,  and  the  prompt  facilities  which  he  has 
afforded  in  obtaining  drawings  of  some  preparations  there : 
and,  to  B.  Barton,  Esq.  for  the  beauty  and  great  fidelity 
of  his  drawings.  Tliere  is  another  friend  to  whose  great 
professional  talents  and  literary  acquirements  he  would 
fain  pay  the  tribute  of  respect,  were  it  not  for  bis  extreme 
modesty.  In  conclusion;  the  editor  begs  leave  to  apologize 
for  any  errors,  whether  of  omission  or  commission :  he  is 
at  least  conscious  of  having  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
render  the  work  worthy  of  the  public  confidence,  and  of 
the  universal  fame  of  its  Author. 


ALEXANDER  LEE, 

Three  Crown  Square, 
South  w  ARK. 

December  bth,  1835. 
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LECTURES  ON  SURGERY. 


INTRODUCTORY    LECTURE. 

GEHTLEMEir,— While  it  is  the  province  of  the  physician  to  attend 
to  mtuml  diBeases,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  attend  to  those 
that  an  external ;  to  perform  operations  for  the  removal  of  diseased  Definition. 
parts ;  and  to  know  how  to  regulate  the  s;f  stem  by  the  use  of  me* 
diaaey  when  local  diseases  are  produced  by  constitutional  derange-^ 
ment.*     Surgery  is  usually  divided  into  the  principles  and  practice* 
The  first  are  learned  from  observations  on  the  living  when  diseased, 
hy  dissection  of  the  dead,  and  by  experiments  on  living  animals. 
Our  deductions  from  these  sources  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
knowing  a  malady  by  its  symptoms,  the  alteration  of  structure  in  a 
part  when  diseased,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  Nature  attempts 
the  reparative  process,  both  in  oxtemal  and  internal  parts.     A  man 
who  has  seen  much  of  morbid  preparations  possesses  great  advan- 
tages ;  but  his  anatomical  knowledge  cannot  be  perfect  unless  he 
has  frequently  seen  and  assisted  in  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body.     In  surgical  science,  hypothesis  should  be  entirely  discarded,  Hypothesis. 
and  sound  theory,  derived  from  actual  observation  and  experience, 
alone  encouraged.     The  first  is  an  igntM  fatuus,  which  is  sure  to 
nuslead ;  the  last  a  polar  star,  a  never- failing  guide.     Experiments 
on  living  animals  have  been  found  of  the  greatest  ^itility  in  direct- 
ing us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  Nature  acts  in  the 
reparation  of  injuries,  and  in  the  restoration  of  loi^t  parts.     Thus 
the  method  she  would  adopt  in  uniting  a  fracture  in  the  bone  of  a 
dog,  will  show  you  the  manner  in  which  union  of  a  fractured  bone 


*  Ego  eundem  qaidem  hominem  posse  omnia  ista  praestare  roncipio :  Sed 
nbi  ilii  se  divisenjnt,  eum  laudo  qui  quara  plurimum  i>eroipit.  Celpts,  Lib. 
ni.  1. 
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Qualifications 
of  a  Sargeon. 


Gentlennu  of 
manner. 


Self-pos- 
sesaion. 


would  be  effected  in  nuud ;   the  aeeretkm  of  ooific  matter  hj  the 
blood-vessels  being  in  each  cue  predeelj  the  Mune* 

In  the  practice  of  snrgerj,  9ko,  many  enentud 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  sargetm.  The  firat  of 
in  the  application  of  hia  remediea;  awkwardnev  in  thia  raapect 
will  frequently  injure  hia  profeeaional  proapecta — the  patient  and 
his  friends  ofiten  judge  of  a  nian*a  akill  hj  hia  manner  of  bleedings 
or  from  the  application  of  a  bandage ;  and  it  ■nmfifimfia  h^f^pena 
that  <'  the  hand  spoila  the  head.''* 

The  next  requisite  is,  gentleneia  of  manner;  patienta  having  a 
natural  dislike  to  operationay  feel  atill  more  oneaaj  if  they  discover 
any  thing  in  their  practitioner'a  behavionr  which  makea  them  14K 
prehend  rough  treatment. 

Violence  in  all  cases  is  bad,  and  ia  sometimes  foDowed  hj  filial 
consequences. 

I  was  invited  by  a  surgeon,  some  years  since,  to  see  a  patient 
a'ho  had  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle  joint :  there  existed  a 
considerable  degree  of  pain  and  inflammation ;  the  surgeon  at  once 
suddenly  introduced  a  probe,  raised  some  of  the  parts  by  it,  and, 
his  Latin  being  as  bad  as  his  surgery,  said  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
Dedenda  est  Carthago y  *^  Carthage  must  fall ! "  thereby  implying 
that  amputation  must  be  performed ;  indeed,  from  the  rough  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  his  patient,  there  seemed  no  other  chance 
for  the  poor  fellow*s  recovery.  In  this  case,  gentleness  might  have 
prevented  the  necessity  for  amputation. 

But  the  quality  which  is  considered  of  the  highest  order  in  sur- 
gical operations,  is  self-poasession ;  the  head  must  always  direct 
the  hand,  otherwise  the  operator  is  unfit  to  discover  an  effectual 
remedy  for  the  unforeseen  accidents  which  may  occur  in  his  prac- 


*  Autem  Chirurgus  esse  debet  adolescens,  ant  certi  adolescentias  propior; 
mann  strenuft,  stabili,  nee  unquam  intremiscente;  eaqne  non  minus  sinistra, 
qnamdextra  promptns;  acie  oculoram  acri,  claraqne,  animo  intrepidus,  miseri- 
corasicnt  sanari  Telit  earn  qnem  accepit,  non  ut  clamore  ejus  motns,  velmagis, 
qoam  res  dcsiderat,  properet,  vel  minus  quam  ncccsse  est  secet ;  sed  perinde  faciat 
omnia,  ac  si  nullus  ex  vagitibns  alterios  affectos  oriatur.    Cbl.  Lib.  Tii.  Pref. 
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tice.  Without  ihis  quality,  a  man  may  do  well  enough  in  ordinary 
caseSy  hut  can  do  little  on  sudden  emeigenciee ;  it  inspires  confi- 
dencOy  and  almost  insures  the  success  of  the  operation.  These 
qualities  forward  the  interests  of  professional  men,  whilst  they 
diminish  the  sufferings  of  hunuin  nature.  Patients  generally  form 
an  opinion  of  a  surgeon's  ability  by  his  manner :  if  he  be  of  a  dry, 
turn,  he  is  apt  to  alarm  not  only  the  patient,  but  his  whole 
;  whereas,  he  who  speaks  kindly  to  them,  and  asks  for  par- 
ticnlar  information,  is  supposed  to  have  more  knowledge,  and 
Teceirai  more  respect. 

In  all  eases,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  never  to  advise  an  ope-  Knowledge  of 

ratkn  unless  there  is  a  probability  that  it  will  be  attended  with  dispensable. 

sooeesB :  he  should  here,  as  in  every  instance,  '^  do  to  others  as  he 

would  have  others  do  unto  him."     Let  it  be  always  remembered,  that 

operations  cannot  be  safely  undertaken  by  any  man,  unless  he  possess 

a  thorongh  knowledge  of  anatomy.     This  is  the  real  groundwork  of 

all  surgical  science ;  and  it  has  ever  been  found  that  half-anatomists 

are  bungling  practitioners ;  ignorance  here,  as  it  always  will,  gives 

confidence  without  power.     But  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  that  the 

human  frame  is  better  understood  at  the  present  epoch  by  students^ 

than  it  was  forty  years  ago  by  professors.     With  us,  the  march  of 

improTement  has  been  most  rapid ;  and  it  has  principally  arisen 

from  the  assiduity  with  which  the  modem  surgeons  have  pursued 

^ir  avocations  in  the  dissecting-room.     A  few  years  since,  all 

ofperations  were  attended  with  hazard ;  those  now  undertaken  com- 

WRily  do  well,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  our  increased  infor- 

■ation.     An  old  surgeon,  now  deceased,  said,  *'  that  operations  for 

extracting  stones  from  the  bladder,  put  him  in  mind  of  sailing 

between  Scylla  and  Charybdis."      It  was  replied,  ''that  not  to 

attempt  them  was  certainly  resigning  his  patients  to  Scylla."     It 

is  true,  these  operations  require  the  most  perfect  anatomical  skill ; 

as  do  those  iot  hernia,  aneurism,  and  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the 

head,  attended  with  depression.     Anatomy  likewise  teaches  us  how 

to  discriminate  disease ;   in  which,  lies  more  than  half  the  cure. 

Without  this  knowledge,  dislocations  frequently  cannot  be  detected  ; 

b2 
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whereby  patients  may  become  miserable  for  life,  and  thus  the  repn- 
Case  of  Mai-  tation  of  the  surgeon  be  for  OTer  lost.  Some  yean  since,  one  of 
^  the  profession,  whom  I  had  long  known,  but  had  not  seen  for  many 

years,  called  on  me ;  I  naturally  inquired  respecting  his  success. 
He  replied,  that  his  life  had  been  like  April,  sometimes  sunshine^ 
sometimes  rain.  I  rejoined,  **  How  so  ?  you  have  brought  up  a 
family  genteelly,  and  have,  I  understand,  a  respectable  practice." 
^'True,"  said  he,  ^^but  a  circumstance  occurred  some  time  ago 
which  has  given  me  much  uneasiness ;  I  was  called  to  attend  a  case 
of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  but  it  so  happened  that  I  could 
not  discover  it ;  after  attending  the  patient  for  a  considerable  time, 
another  surgeon  was  requested  to  see  him,  who  at  once  pronounced 
the  bone  to  be  out,  which  in  reality  was'  the  case,  for  in  a  very 
short  time  he  reduced  it.  When  the  man  recovered,  he  brought 
an  action  against  me ;  I  had  to  pay  two  hundred  pounds  damages, 
and  the  law  expenses  were  two  hundred  pounds  more.  The  loss  of 
the  money  I  did  not  feel,  but  I  have  severely  felt  being  pointed  at 
as  an  ignorant  man." 
Abraham  and  A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  dressers  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital, 
wished  to  perform  an  operation ;  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
surgery  boy,  who  had  a  bad  leg,  and  said  to  him,  one  day,  '^  Abra* 
ham,  I  should  like  to  cut  off  your  leg.''  ''  Indeed !"  said  Abraham, 
"  I  should  not  like  it."  "  Oh,"  said  the  dresser, "  it  will  never  be 
of  any  use  to  you  in  its  present  state,  and  therefore  you  had  better 
be  without  it.  I  will  take  a  lodging  for  you ;  I  will  give  you  some 
money,  and  you  shall  be  well  attended."  The  boy's  scruples  were 
An  operation,  overcome ;  he  took  the  money,  and  went  to  the  lodging ;  all  was 
fixed,  and  the  operator  began ;  but  finding  a  great  discharge  of 
blood,  he  cried  out  to  his  assistant,  '^  Screw  the  tourniquet  tighter." 
He  obeyed,  but  in  doing  so  the  screw  broke :  at  this  unforeseen 
accident,  the  dresser  lost  all  presence  of  mind ;  he  jumped  about  the 
room,  then  ran  to  the  sufferer,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood  by  compressing  the  wound  with  his  hand,  but  in  vain ;  his 
sleeve  became  filled  with  blood,  and  poor  Abraham  would  have  died 
in  a  very  short  time,  had  not '  a  pupil  accidentally  called,  who  had 
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the  presence  of  mind  to  apply  the  key  of  the  door  to  the  femoral 

artery,  by  compressing  which  he  stopped  the  bleeding,  and  thus 

gained  time  for  the  application  of  another  tourniquet. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  dressers  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in  bleed-  Pancturing 

11.  .  ^®  artery,  in 

mg  a  man,  punctured  the  artery  that  lay  under  the  vein  (a  situa-  Tenetection. 

tion  in  which  he  ought  not  to  have  bled),  and  before  the  blood 

could  be  stopped,  the  person  lost  thirty-seven  ounces.     One  of  the 

surgeons  cut  down  upon  the  artery  at  the  elbow  and  secured  it.    In 

doing  tloB,  he  divided  the  principal  veins  ;  inflammation  and  morti- 

fica:don  came  on,  and  death  soon  followed. 

i  bring  forward  these  examples  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that  RecapituU- 
ID  imperative   necessity  exists   for  making  yourselves  well  ac- 
quainted with  anatomical  science ;  without  which  you  cannot  con- 
scientioiisly  discharge  your  duty  to  society;  and  it  is  upon  this  that 
yon  must  lay  the  foundation  for  your  future  advancement. 

The  parts  of  the  body  most  essential  to  be  particularly  studied 
are,  the  brain,  bones,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  joints.     To  each 
of  these  you  must  pay  particular  attention,  and  make  yourselves  Neceseity  for 
well  acquainted  with  its  form,  situation^  and  functions ;  otherwise  g^ence 
you  will  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule,  and  perhaps  worse,  if,  in  your 
practice,  you  should  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  structures. 
Ton  should  know  the  nature  of  the  human  machine  well,  or  how 
can  yon  pretend  to  mend  it  ?     If  you  have  a  watch  injured,  you 
will  not  give  it  to  a  tinker  to  repair ;  you  will  get  the  best  watcli- 
maker  yon  can  to  set  it  right.     How,  then,  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  the  finest  and  most  perfect  organization  we  know  of,  when  out 
of  order,  should  be  consigned  to  the  hands  of  unlearned  persons  ? 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  do,  it  is  true,  sometimes  happen,  but  much 
less  often  now  than  formerly. 

When  yon  dissect,  do  not  attack  all  the  parts  of  the  body  at 
once.  The  best  plan  is,  to  take  the  portion  you  are  examining  to 
your  room,  and  keep  it  fresh  by  plunging  it  into  alcohol.  Inspect  it 
with  care,  and  note  down  your  observations.  By  these  means  a 
head  will  occupy  your  time  for  five  or  six  weeks  very  advan* 
tigeously. 
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Physiology.  Physiological  knowledge  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  pro- 

fession of  surgery :  this  gives  you  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  func- 
tions, and  thus  enables  you  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  dis- 
eased action.  This  was  the  rock  on  which  Hunter  stood,  admired 
by  the  wise,  and  abused  by  the  ignorant ;  indefatigable  in  his 
research,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  exploring  false  theories, 
and  substituting  true  ones  founded  on  facts  establbhed  by  experi- 
ments. But  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  genius  :  I  do  not 
think  so ;  or,  if  he  were,  he  owed  it  to  his  uncommon  industry  and 
assiduity.  He  was  the  last  in  the  laboratory  or  study  at  night, 
and  the  first  there  in  the  morning,  allowing  himself  very  little  time 
for  repose.  It  was  in  this  way  he  collected  and  arranged  that 
Museum  which  will  endure  as  long  as  any  thing  of  the  kind,  the 
admiration  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  of  our  own  countrymen.  But 
we  are  still  more  indebted  to  him  for  the  true  principles  of  our 
science,  which  he  displayed  to  us  with  a  masterly  hand.  In  this 
free  country  the  same  way  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  take  it,  who 
prefer  honourable  and  laborious  exertion  to  idle  habits,  which  insure 
ignorance,  and,  finally,  disgrace. 
The  study  of  The  study  of  medicine  is  important  to  the  surgeon  :  he  should 
cessarytothe  ^  *^'®  ^  prescribe  with  certainty;  should  well  understand 
surgeon.  the  great  influence  of  local  disease  on  the  constitution,  as  well 

as  the  origin  of  local  disease  from  constitutional  derangement. 
Without  such  knowledge,  he  knows  but  half  his  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  mere  physician  cannot  be  a  good  judge  of  surgical 
cases ;  and  notwithstanding  my  respect  for  the  physicians  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  I  would  not  hold  my  situation  in  that  establishment, 
unless  I  had  the  right  of  prescribing  for  my  surgical  patients.  I 
had,  in  one  of  these  hospitals,  a  man  under  my  care  for  a  com- 
pound fracture,  and  had  great  hopes  of  saving  the  patient,  as  he 
was  doing  well ;  but  a  physician,  whilst  going  through  the  ward, 
visited  him,  and  ordered  a  cathartic,  which,  acting  rather  violently, 
disturbed  him  so  much,  that  fatal  consequences  ensued.  That  a 
physician  should  not  interfere  with  patients  of  this  description  is 
therefore  evident ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  profession  is 
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to  be  npheld  at  the  expense  of  the  other :  far  from  it,  indeed  they 
should  miitoally  amtat  in  the  great  duty  of  preeerring  human 
exiatence. 

Reading  will  be  found  extremely  oBeful,  when  it  is  select;  but  I  Reading. 
would  not  recommend  works  to  young  students  which  lay  down 
apgiems  for  their  g^dance ;  such  a  plan  of  reading  is  bad.  It  is 
better  to  read  the  detached  works  on  particular  diseases.  To  the 
pvpfla  generally,  but  more  particularly  to  those  who  are  allowed  to 
paas  in  this  metropolis  but  one  or  two  seasons  in  attending  the 
^ffefrent  hospitals,  I  strongly  reiommend  punctuality  in  their  attend* 
mnce  atketnres,  and  at  the  dissections  and  hospital  practice.  In  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  alone,  yon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  abore 
SCO  m-door,  and  a  vast  number  of  out-door  patients,  whose  cases 
are  equally  useful  as  interesting  to  students.  I  caution  pupils  from 
speaking  unguardedly  before  the  patients  ;  it  can  do  no  good  to  let 
them  know  what  is  intended  for  their  cure,  which  it  very  often 
prerents.  Some  time  ago,  a  man  came  into  Guy's  Hospital,  having 
a  disease  that  required  an  operation,  and  by  no  means  a  dangerous 
one.  A  pupfl,  when  conversing  with  him,  asked  him  where  he  Making  impro- 
came  from  :  the  man  replied,  "  From  Cornwall."  "  O  did  you  ?"  Plf  "-en^ka  to 
vaid  the  pupil ;  ^'  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  you  will  never  see  Cornwall 
again."  The  patient  became  alarmed,  and  immediately  left  the 
hospital. 

I  recommend  to  you,  also,  the  practice  of  taking  notes,  but  not  Taking  notet 
hasty  ones,  as  they  do  more  harm  than  service,  by  causing  one  term 
to  be  nustaken  for  another. 

I  am  happy  to  bear  witness  to  the  great  improvement  which  has  improvement 

taken  place,  of  late  years,  in  the  education  of  those  who  are  cominfr  ^1  ^^^  course 

^  of  education. 
forward  in  the  various  classes  of  medical  pupils :  this  I  consider  a 

most  essential  advantage,  as  it  tends,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance, to  raise  the  character  of  the  profession  to  its  proper  station. 
To  the  Cc»npany  of  Apothecaries,  society  is  much  indebted,  as  to 
them  we  owe  the  act  which  makes  a  certain  course  of  education 
indispensable  to  medical  students.  In  the  metropolis,  surgeons,  of 
course,  are  highly  respected,  but  not  equally  so  in  the  country,  for 
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Attention  and 
perseverance 
to  stady. 


Motives  to 
study. 


there  the  practitioner  is  oMiged  to  imipect  the  preparation  of  hia 
medicines,  and,  neceaaarily,  moat  he  often  in  hia  ahop.  Bmt  gpaneia) 
education,  so  essential  to  our  profession  in  particular,  ia  waking 
rf4)id  and  desirable  adyancea,  whilat  ignorance  flieaiaat  before  it. 

I  particularly  request  the  young  pupils,  whoae  fiienda  hare  ,a;fc 
great  expense  prepared  them  for  an  honourable  and  lucratiTe  pspr 
fession,  not  to  lose  their  precioua  time  in  idle  and  Tain  amuaor 
ments;  and  while  they  hare  thoae  opportunities  which  our  hospitals 
afford,  to  keep  their  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the  variooa  branchat 
of  science  which  are  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  suigeryy  and  imH 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away  from  the  true  path  to  aaunence'b|f 
the  idle  and  unthinking ;  for,  I  ask  them,  how  they  can,  on  their 
return  home,  look  their  friends  in  the  face,  if  they  have  neglected 
their  duties  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  conduct  thenip- 
selves  with  good  sense,  and  apply  with  diligence  to  their  studies, 
they  will  receive  their  just  reward. 

I  have  probably  known  ten  thousand  members  of  the  faculty  in 
the  course  of  my  professional  life,  to  whose  partiality  I  attribute 
my  successful  progress,  more  than  to  any  merit  of  my  own ;  and  I 
should  be  wanting  in  gratitude,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  it.  I  have 
observed  that  well-directed  assiduity  will  surmount  all  difficulties : 
you  should  not  be  deterred  in  your  efforts,  even  by  poverty,  for  it 
is  a  great  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  to  regularity  of  life ;  all,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  equally  studious,  for  some  will  be  fluttering  in  the 
boxes  of  another  theatre,  or  come  here  only  to  interrupt  their  mora 
steady  fellow-students ;  but  1  will  not  suffer  it  as  long  as  1  have 
the  honour  of  lecturing  in  this  establishment :  no  man  shall  inter- 
rupt another  with  impunity.  Perhaps  some  who  are  fashionably 
dressed  may  think  proper  to  look  down  with  a  feeling  of  contempt 
upon  the  students  whose  attire  is  plain  and  more  modest;  but  should 
such  a  feeling  exist,  1  would  advise  such  persons  to  pause  a  while, 
and  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  one  man  superior  to  another  in 
The  contrast,  this  profession.  When  they  commence  their  career  of  public  life^ 
the  plain,  industrious,  intelligent  young  man  g^s  slowly  hut 
steadily  in  the  right  track  of  his  profession,  and  rises  to  respect- 
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ubihCy,  perhaps  eren  to  a  High  rank;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fashionable  lounger,  who  neglects  to  improve  himself,  finds  his 
want  of  knowledge  and  his  bad  habits  equally  retard  him :  instead 
of  rianig,' he  sinks  lower;  his  friends  disappear,  and  at  last  he  falls 
into  ohflcority,  reduced  to  a  pitiable  state,  blaming  and  abusing  his 
VMire  fortunate  rivals.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  if  any  of 
jfm  wish  to  ask  my  advice  or  assistance  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  if  yon  will  call  on  me  whenever  you  think  proper.  I  do  not 
■ay  this  firam  ostentation,  but  I  always  wish  to  show  the  junior 

nembers  of  the  profession,  that  I  do  not  forget  the  friendship  I 

liave  experienced  from  their  fathers. 


LECTURE    I. 


IRUITATION. 


This  being  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  surgery,  requires  to  importance  (^ 
be  attentively  studied,  and  its  effects  carefully  watched,  before  any     ^  ^^  J 
one  can  practise  in  his  profession  with  credit  to  himself  or  advan- 
tage to  others. 

The   doctrine  of  irritation  teaches  the   immediate   and  remote  Doctrine  of 
effects  of  injuries ;  in  what  manner  nature  restores  them  on  the  '"^^^°'^' 
one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  the  mode  in  which  apparently  trifling 
accidents  prove  ultimately  destructive. 

Irritation  is  either  local  or  general,  and  its  effects  are  communi- 
cated from  one  part  to  another,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system,  so  that  the  heart,  brain,  and  stomach,  almost  immediately 
afier  an  injury  has  been  sustained,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
body,  will  have  their  functions  more  or  less  disturbed  in  proportion 
to  die  extent  of  the  injury  and  importance  of  the  part  injured.    All  Nataral  sti- 
the  actions  of  the  body  are  excited  and  sustained  by  internal  and  the  actions  of 
external  impressions,  which  are  called  stimulants :  the  blood,  for  ^^®  ^^y* 
\j  being  the  stimulus  to  the  blood-vessels ;  the  bile,  to  the 
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intestines ;  and  caloric^  in  a  certain  degree,  ft  etumifais  to  Uie  wiiole 

system.     Between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  homan  firamey  there 

exist  intimate  relations^  whidi  correspond  with  each  other,  and 

Sympathy.       carry  on  a  reciprocal  interooaise  of  action.    The  beantifiil  harmony 

produced  by  these  concorreAt  phenom^m  is  caBed  synpaUij.  'thus 

Impressions  not  only  produce  effects  on  the  part  to  which  they  are 

directly  applied ;  but,  in  conseqnonce  of  Uie  fireedom  of  conunnat 

cation  between  the  nenrons  system,  parts  of  the  body  sitoated  at  a 

distance  from  those  in  which  the  original  mischief  exists  hecooi# 

affected  by  it :  the  real  nature  of  sympathy  is  yet  unknown,  hnt  we 

Natural  gym-    are  acquainted  with  mady  of  its  effects.    Thus  nnmeroos  examples 
pathy* 

of  sympathetic  actions  may  be  adduced ;  the  communication  which 

exists  between  the  uterus  and  breasts  is  a  striking  instance  of  it. 
Sneezing  is  a  sympathetic  action  between  the  nose,  velum  palati, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles ;  coughing,  also  breathing,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  faeces,  are  a  few  among  the  numerous  examples  which 
might  be  enumerated. 

Diseased  sym-  But  sympathetic  action  is  also  the  result  of  injury  and  disease, 
becoming  the  cause  of  restoration  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  destruc- 

Definition.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  other ;  and  this  state  of  the  body  1  call  irritation.  Irri- 
tation, gentlemen,  may  be  defined  to  be  an  altered  action,  excited 
in  the  system  by  an  unnatural  impression.  Thus  sympathetic  pain 
is  experienced  in  the  knee  and  foot  from  diseased  hip,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  when  there  is  stone  in  the  bladder.  The 
passage  of  an  urinary  calculus  through  the  ureter  occasions  retrac- 
tion of  the  testicles  and  pain  in  the  thigh ;  disease  of  the  prostate, 
causes  pain  on  the  inside  of  one  or  both  thighs ;  disease  of  the 
liver  occasions  pain  in  the  shoulder ;  diseased  testicle,  pain  in  the 
loins ;  irritation  of  the  intestines,  an  itching  of  the  nose. 

Irritation  pro-       These  sympathetic  effects,  which  we  have  just  been  describing, 

actions.  ^^  ^^^  consist  of  morbid  actions  in  the  parts '  thus  affected,  but  of 

disordered  sensations.  But  morbid  actions  are  also,  sometimes,  ex- 
cited in  parts  near  to,  or  at  a  distance  from,  those  originally  affected. 
Inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  urethra ;  and  swellings  of  the  breast,  of  a  morbid  action 
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of  the  ateinB :  but  there  is  no  organ  so  much  affected  by  irritation, 
or  sympathetic  influence,  as  the  stomach.  For  instance,  if  a  blow 
is  received  on  the  head,  causing  injury  to  the  brain,  vomiting  is  one 
of  the  first  and  most  constant  symptoms,  being  imparted  to  the 
stomach  through  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  by  this  we  are  led 
to  detect  the  injury.  Vomiting  is  produced  when  the  testicles  are 
injured,  or  intestines  burst,  wounded,  or  strangulated,  and  from  a 
gall-stone  passing  the  biliary  duct ;  indeed,  an  obtuse  pain  in  any 
part  of  the  body  will  occasion  sickness. 

The  consequences  of  irritation  are  so  numerous  and  important,  The  coarse  of 
gentlemen,  that  I  shall  relate  to  you  the  medium  of  its  communi- 
cation. Irritation  is  generally  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves,  of  which  there  are  two  grand  divisions  in  the  body. 
The  first  composed  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  and  their  nerves, 
which  naturally  convey  sensation  and  volition ;  the  second  consist- 
ing of  the  grand  sympathetic  nerve,  the  centre  of  which  is  behind 
the  stomach,  in  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  solar  plexus.  The 
modes  of  sympathetic  communication  are  various.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  course  of  irritation  is  from  the  irritated  part  to  the 
sentient  extremity  of  the  nerve,  as  the  pain  experienced  in  the 
knee  and  foot  from  a  disease  of  the  hip.  In  other  cases,  the  course 
of  sympathy  is  from  the  aflfected  part  to  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  as 
in  pain  in  the  loins  consequent  on  diseased  testicles.  Irritation  on 
the  nerves  of  the  grand  sympathetic  is  communicated  to  the  stomach, 
probably  through  the  medium  of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  all  in- 
juries to  the  stomach  are  attended  with  serious  effects.  I  could 
relate  to  you  several  instances  in  which  injury  to  this  organ  had 
proved  fatal.  A  man  walking  through  Fleet-street,  one  day,  hap- 
pened to  quarrel  with  a  woman,  when  another  came  up,  and  gave 
him  a  blow  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  caused  almost  in- 
stantaneous death.  On  dissection,  no  cause  could  be  found  to  ac- 
count for  his  sudden  death.  A  man  belonging  to  the  India  House, 
was  attempting  to  lift  a  weight,  when  another  came  up,  and  jocosely 
said,  *'  Here,  stand  on  one  side,  and  let  an  abler  man  attempt  it;" 
and  at  the  same  instant  gave  him  a  slight  blow  on  the  stomach,  when 
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the  poor  fellow  dropped  down  and  expired.  His  bod^,  upon  beinf 
opened,  showed  no  maifa  of  violence. 

Local  or  gene-      Irritation  is  either  local  or  conetitational. 
ral. 

Sometimes  it  is  local,  a£bcting  onlj  particular  parts ;  at  othenr, 

^'^^^'  attacking*  the  whole  syBtem.     A  decayed  tooth  will  produce  an 

abscess,  and  the  matter  will  escape  by  forming  an  opening  throtigh 
the  cheek.  This  ulcer  will  be  rery  difficult  to  heal  if  the  tooth 
remain;  but  extract  it,  and  the  disease  will  quickly  disappear, 
the  cause  of  irritation  being  remored.  Many  cases  of  this  kind 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  I  will  relate  a  few  by  way  of 
illustration. 

Case  Two  persons  came  to  me  from  the  same  place,  without  knowing* 

each  other's  situation  or  intention ;  each  of  them  had  an  abscess 
near  the  alveolar  processes;  which,  on  examination,  I  found  exten- 
sive, producing  an  external  opening.  The  disease  had  been  of  long 
standing,  in  both  cases ;  I  directed  a  diseased  tooth  near  the  ulcer, 
to  be  drawn,  and  the  patients  quickly  recovered. 

Case.  A  lady  in  Essex,  had  for  a  long  period  been  afflicted  with  a  fun* 

gold  granulation,  which  protruded  through  an  ulcerous  opening  in 
the  cheek,  and  which  had  resisted  the  use  of  every  means.  Upon 
stating  one  day  that  a  tooth  near  the  part,  was  occasionally  painful, 
she  was  recommended  to  get  it  drawn  ;  the  tooth  was  extracted, 
and  the  fungus  quickly  disappeared. 

^^^**®*  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had,  for  many  years,  been 

exceedingly  annoyed  by  an  ulcer  on  the  chin;  every  attempt  to 
heal  it  having  proved  ineffectual,  it  was  considered  incurable.  At 
length,  one  of  the  teeth  opposite  the  wound  becoming  painful,  it 
was  extracted,  when,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  patient, 
his  malady  disappeared. 

Case.  Mr.  Toulmin,  of  Hackney,  attended  a  lady,  on  account  of  her  suf- 

fering severely  from  a  diseased  tooth ;  and  she  appeared  also  to  be 
affected  with  hemiplegia.  Mr.  Toulmin  extracted  the  tooth  by  the 
lady's  desire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  paralytic  affection  entirely 
subsided. 

These  cases  are  mentioned,  to  show  the  importance  of  endeavour- 
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mg  to  aooeitain  the  causes  of  diseased  sympathetic  actions,  as  the 

removal  of  those  defects  will  depend  oo  the  cure  of  their  causes.     If 

the  causes  he  imdiscovered,  the  effects  are  likely  to  continue  in 

spile  of  every  means  that  you  may  employ. 

The  constitutional  or  general  effects  of  irritation  are  frequently  Consututional 

^  ^  ^  lyinptoms. 

produGod  hy  the  most  trivial  local  cause.     A  person,  on  having 
a  boogie  passed  into  the  urethra  for  the  first  time,  feeb  faint,  be- 
comes sicky  looks  pale,  and,  unless  you  prevent  it,  will  fall  on  the 
gxonnd.    On  placing  him  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  his  head 
a  little  lover  than  his  body,  and  as  soon  as  the  blood  freely  enters 
the  brain,  aU  his  functions  are  restored ;  but  constitutional  irrita- 
tion fn^pently  comes  on  in  the  evening,  which,  however,  soon 
ceases.     From  the  irritation  of  the  urethra  you  see,  gentlemen, 
that  the  stomach  is  influenced,  the  actions  of  the  heart  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  powers  of  the  mind  gone.     The  symptoms  of  con^- 
stitotiaDal  irrit&tion  following  injuries  are  best  exemplified  in  com« 
pound  fractures.     In  these  cases,  the  irritation  runs  very  high,  and 
the  heart,  brain,  and  stomach  are  much  affected.     A  person  re- 
ceives an  injury  to  the  leg,  producing  compound  fracture  of  one  or 
both  hones;  constitutional  irritation  commences  generally  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  his  loins,  extending 
up  the  spinal  cord,  and  pain  in  the  head.     He  then  becomes  rest- 
less, and  his  countenance  anxious ;  the  tongue  at  first  is  dry,  and 
covered  with  a  whitish  fur ;  but,  as  the  symptoms  increase,  it  be- 
comes yellow,  and  lastly  coated  with  a  thick  brown  fur.     There  is 
loss  of  appetite,  the  stomach  becomes  irritable,  and  nausea  and 
vomiting  supervene.     The  secretions  are  diminished,  and  the  stools 
are  white.     As  the  severity  of  the  <;omplaint  increases,  the  pulse 
becomes  quick,  hard,  irreg^ar,  and  alternately  intermittent.     The 
respiration  is  hurried,  intellect  deranged;  all  impressions  on  the 
senses  are  painful ;  subsultus  tendinum,  hiccough,  vomiting,  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen  come  on ;  the  patient  sinks  into  a  low  mut- 
tering delirium,  and  soon  expires.     Thus,  in  constitutional  irrita- 
tion, whether  from  injury  or  disease,  every  part  of  the  system  is 
affected  by  it ;  and  this  effect  appears  to  be  produced  in  the  follow- 
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Rationale.  jng  manner.  When  any  part  of  the  body  receivea  an  injury,  the* 
nerves  convey  to  all  the  important  organi  of  the  body,  spinal  mar- 
row, heart,  stomach,  &c.,  an  impression  ai  that  injury.  Nature 
immediately  commences  the  restoratire  process,  by  stopping  all  tho 
customary  secretions;  the  Tarious  outlets  being  thus  dosed,  the 
blood  collects  in  large  quantities  in  the  heart  and  g^reat  blood-ves- 
sels, which  propel  the  blood  with  increased  force  to  the  wounded 
part ;  this  gives  rise  to  some  form  of  inflammation,  the  one  best 
suited  to  accomplish  the  desired  effect.  Here  is  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  nature  contends  for  cure ;  during  the  balde» 
she  occasionally  requires  to  have  her  ardour  checked,  or  calls  for 
support  in  proportion  to  her  want  of  power ;  we  must  watch  her 
proceedings  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  all 
our  proceedings ;  for  if  we  should  open  the  various  sluices  of  the 
body,  and  restore  the  secretions  too  soon,  we  may,  by  abstracting 
blood  from  the  injured  part,  prevent  the  restorative  process ;  or  by 
increasing  the  excitement,  disturb  nature's  operations. 

Idiosyncrasies.  The  degree  of  constitutional  irritation,  resulting  from  injury, 
depends  on,  several  causes.  First,  on  the  importance  of  the  part 
injured.  Secondly,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  injury.  Thirdly, 
the  state  of  the  constitution,  age,  and  previous  habits  of  the  patient. 
Thus  we  see  that  constitutional  irritation  is  very  di£ferent  in  some 
persons  to  what  it  is  in  others ;  so  that  a  wound,  which  in  one  man 
would  be  attended  by  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  might  not, 
in  another,  disturb  the  functions  of  any  important  organ;  this 
greatly  depends  on  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  the  injury; 
his  mode  of  living,  and  the  climate  in  which  he  resides ;  excessive 
irritation  frequently  follows  an  operation  on  very  young  subjects,  but 
rarely  those  performed  on  very  old  persons.     In  infancy,  the  irri- 

Infancy  and      tability  is  excessive,  and  the  system  is  easily  excited  to  destruction: 

old  age 

after  the  period  of  two  years  the  irritability  is  considerable,  but  the 
powers  of  restoration  are  great;  in  old  age,  irritability  is  much 
diminished,  but  the  powers  of  restoration  are  much  less;  thus, 
many  gentlemen  present  would  probably  in  autumn  overcome  a  dis- 
Season.  ease,  that  in  the  spring  would  overcome  them;  that  is,  if  they  have 
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been  pajing  proper  attention  to  their  profeesional  studies,  by  de- 
Toting  their  time  to  mnatomical  parsuits. 

The  foUowing  eases  are  important,  and  place  in  a  strong  light 
the  dreadful  constitutional  e£fects  which  occasionally  result  from 
▼ery  slight  local  causes. 

A  muok  who  had  lived  intemperately,  was  bled  by  the  late  Mr.  Case. 
Sannden  on  a  Tuesday;  on  Thursday  (having  indulged  in  the 
interim  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table)  the  wound  in  the  arm  was 
inflamed;  on  the  Saturday  the  inflammation  had  considerably  in- 
creased; OB  the  Sunday  gangrene  commenced;  and  on  the  Monday, 
I  was  asked  to  see  him.  I  found  him  with  the  delirium,  hiccough, 
andsnhsoltiis  tendinum;  and  on  the  following  day  he  died.  On  dis- 
section, the  skin,  to  a  great  extent  round  the  wound,  was  found  • 
mortified ;  the  cellular  membrane  had  suppurated  to  a  larg^  extent, 
bat  the  Toin  which  had  been  opened  was  not  inflamed. 

Dr.  Ludlow,  of  Calne,  whilst  shooting,  pricked  his  hand  with  a  Case. 
diom  in  getting  over  a  hedge ;  the  part  soon  became  inflamed,  and 
thongfa  he  procured  the  best  surgical  assistance,  yet  he  died  of 
tetanus  within  a  week  after  the  accident. 

Another  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  brewer^s  servant,  who,  in  Case. 
removing  some  casks  on  a  Saturday,  had  a  small  splinter  of  wood 
forced  under  the  thumb  nail ;  at  the  moment  he  did  not  reg^ard  it, 
bat  in  the  same  night  he  awoke  in  dreadful  pain,  and  requested  his 
wifie  to  get  up  and  make  a  poultice;  this  he  applied,  but  it  did  not 
afford  him  any  relief.  On  Sunday  he  became  worse;  Tuesday  the 
pain  had  extended  up  the  arm,  and  his  hand  was  considerably 
swollen.  On  Thursday  I  was  requested  to  see  him,  and  on  exami- 
nation, found  that  matter  was  formed  in  the  hand;  I  made  an 
opening  with  a  lancet  near  the  part  where  the  splinter  had  entered, 
when  a  large  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged.  The  man  appeared 
greatly  relieved,  and  I  thought  he  would  do  well ;  but  upon  hearing 
a  noise  as  I  was  about  to  quit  the  room,  I  looked  round :  he  had,  by 
a  convulsive  effort,  raised  himself  in  bed,  but  immediately  fell  back 
and  expired. 

An  instance  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  those  just  men-  Case. 
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tioned,  which  shows  that  a  g^reat  degree  of  injorj  may  le  ineiurMd, 
and  the  person  yet  do  well,  occarred  in  another  brewer's  mail  wjho 
was  run  over  by  a  dray.  There  was  compound  fracture  of  Him. 
elbow  joint,  extensive  laceration  of  the  integuments,  and  a  iaipt 
wound  communicatinir  with  the  joint.  The  man  was  admitled  fato 
Guy's  Hospital ;  an  operation  was  proposed,  but  the  patieiit  wcfU. 


not  consent.   The  wound  was  therefore  dressed,  and  in  a  short  til 
it  completely  healed,  without  any  unfavourable  symptom  ^hnriivr 

itself. 

^,17*^^°°  ^^  Irritation  is  greatest  in  children,  and  least  in  aired  penans;  Hm 
and  tempera-  former  are  very  much  affected  by  operations,  whilst  the  latter  an 
^^^  '  very  slightly  so.     Children  under  two  years  of  age,  upon  liimS 

stones  removed  from  their  bladders,  will  be  frequently  carried  cff 
by  convulsions;  therefore,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  imgrw 
perform  the  operation  on  a  very  young  child,  at  all  events  not 
under  two  years  of  age. 

Thus,  an  injury  which  in  one  person  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  dangerous  effects,  will  in  another  produce  little  constitutional 
derangement ;  and  the  same  person  may  at  one  period  suffier  but 
little  from  a  wound,  which  at  another  may  give  rise  to  fatal  conse- 
quences. It  is  on  this  account  that  punctured  wounds  inflicted  in 
Wounds  in  the  the  dissecting  room,  often  produce  such  distressing  effects;  though 
fooiQ  ^  it  may,  in  some  instances,  arise  from  the  absorption  of  morUd 
matter,  which  usually  produces  the  most  aggravated  form  of  constitu- 
tional irritation ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  you  can  be  too  caieiiil 
of  the  instruments  you  use  in  dissecting  and  opening  bodies,  as  care* 
lessness  on  this  point  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  a  valuable  life. 


LECTURE    II. 


TREATMENT   OF    IRRITATION. 


The  treatment  of  irritation  being  much  the  same  as  that  required  in 
inflammation,  I  shall  now  give  but  a  short  description  of  it. 
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WliMi  coDftitatioiud  irritation  irises  from  a  local  cause,  the 
raoMdiea  must  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  removal  of  that  cause,  or 
to  kansi  its  effects  on  the  constitution;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
local  ilianaifi  is  either  promoted  or  aggravated  by  constitutional  de- 
ty  then  your  remedy  must  be  directed  to  the  disorder  of  the 
IS  that  improves,  so  will  the  local  affections  disappear. 
A.  aliort  time  since,  a  case  of  compound  fracture  was  brought  ^^*^*® 
Gvy*s   Hospital.     For  the  first  five  days  there  was  no  alter- 
a  time,  however,  the  man's  constitution  suffered  very 
;  a  probe  was  passed   into   the   wound,   and  a  loose 
partiaa  af  bone  was  found  pressing  against  the  tibialis  anticus ;  the 
part  was  dflated  by  a  scalpel;  the  detached  bone  extracted ;  the  con- 
iriirtioM  began  to  recover  its  former  vigour,  the  patient's  health 
fHj  rapidly  improved,  and  he  is  now  discharged  cured. 
A  ease  of  simple  fracture  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  tibia  was  Case 
.  adautled  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  was  followed  by  violent 
irritation  of  the  whole  system.    The  whole  limb  became  inflamed, 
and  awlter  formed  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture.     After  a  short  time 
it  was  thought  proper  to  amputate  the  limb,  when  on  examining  it 
afterwards,  small  pieces  of  bone  were  found,  which  kept  up  the 
initatioii.     The  patient  soon  recovered  from  the  operation. 

Constitntional  irritation  must  not  be  too  suddenly  subdued  nor  Constita- 
I,  as  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  shows  that  nature  is 


eadeaTOttring  to  accomplish  the  restorative  process ;  keep  it  within 
bnnida,  carefully  watch  its  progp*ess,  and,  if  necessary,  check  its 
violence,  bat  do  not  entirely  destroy  it. 

There  are  two  means  of  reducing  irritation.  Means  of  al- 

Firaty  by  restoring  to  the  different  organs  their  various  secretions,  tion?^  *^" 
by  which  the  outlets  become  opened,  and  fever  lessened.  A  man 
who  has  his  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  his  body  altogether  hot,  will  feel 
well  and  be  relieved,  if  you  can  produce  on  the  surface  a  free  per- 
spiration. To  produce  the  secretions  from  the  intestinal  canal,  you 
mast  give  aperients ;  but  when  the  irritation  is  very  severe  indeed, 
yon  most  not  limit  your  medicine  to  any  particular  part,  but  endea- 
vour to  restore  all  the  secretions.     This  will  be  best  accomplished 

c 


by  aitminislering  mercurials  to  act  upon  the  liver,  saJioe  raedi- 
a  upon  tiie  inteBtineti  unil  kidneys,  and  atitimonials  on  Uie  akin. 

The  second  method  of  relieving  irritation  is  to  nilay  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system ;  thb  may  be  done  by  giviug  opium 
and  antimony  combined,  or  calomel,  antimony,  and  opiiim.  to  act 
on  the  skin  and  liver  ae  well  as  the  nervous  system.  The  dose  for 
an  adult  is  two  grains  of  calomel,  t«-o  of  antimonial  powder,  and 
one  grain  of  opium.  To  this  you  may  add  saline  medicines,  if  you 
like,  as  they  are  given  as  much  to  assist  the  medical  m&a  m  hu 
patient!  It  must  not  be  considered,  however,  that  such  medimMfi. 
are  entirely  useless :  the  liquor  ammonia  acetatis  with  linctiUH' 
opii  is  a  good  medicine.  Tlie  alkalies,  judiciously  given,  lessen  ti)fft 
irritability  ofsome  organs,  as  the  bladder,  when  in  an  irritable  state, 

e  of  irritation,  bleeding  must  be  resorted  to  with  care,  for 
if  it  be  carried  to  a  great  extent,  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
will  bo  unequal  to  the  reparation  of  the  injury. 

i  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  concussion  of 
the  brain ;  the  dresser  who  admitted  him  was  a  great  admirer  of 
venesection,  and  bled  the  patient  three  times  a-day ;  in  ten  daya 
he  died.  Upon  examining  the  head  after  death,  a  very  slight 
laceration  of  the  brain  was  found,  but  no  signs  of  any  attempt  at 
restoration.  The  continued  abstraction  of  blood  had  robbed  nature 
of  her  restorative  powers.  In  compound  fractures  it  is  UkewiM 
extremely  dangerous  lo  bleed  largely. 

Where  there  is  chronic  irritation,  no  medicine  will  bo  found 
equal  to  the  Plummer's  pill,  five  grains  night  and  morning ;  it  in- 
i  secretions  of  the  liver,  intestines,  kidneys,  and  skin. 
If  the  blue  pill  be  given,  or  calomel,  it  should  be  followed  by  an 
aperient  in  the  morning,  else  its  action  will  be  confined  to  the  liver, 
but  not  in  proportion  on  the  other  secretions.  To  attempt  to  cure 
such  diseases  suddenly,  or  by  violent  and  active  means,  must  ever 
be  improper :  a  chronic  treatment  is  required,  and  by  slow  degrees 
only  can  you  restore  the  bwly  to  a  healthy  stnte.  Let  me  repeat, 
all  the  secretions  must  be  restored,  as  this  is  the  grand  principle  in 
the  cure  of  disease. 
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The  mflamce  of  the  mind  on  some  of  the  functione  of  the  body  is  Influence  of 
well  knoum,  and  requires  the  greatest  care  on  the  partof  the  medical 
attendant.  It  ik  the  surgeon's  duty  to  tranqnillise  the  patient,  to 
beget  cheerfulness,  and  impart  confidence  of  recovery.  Therefore  it 
n  jour  duty  to  support  hope,  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  inspire 
eheerfitlneas,  eren  when  you  are  still  doubtful  of  the  issue. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Inflanantkm  is  the  means  by  which  local  injuries  are  repaired,  Refttorative 
and  H  nay  be  therefore  considered  as  the  restorative  principle. 
There  are  fimr  signs  that  commonly  attend  it,  etjr.,  redness,  pain, 
iBcreaeed  heat,  and  swelling. 

Ftnt.  Redne98.  This  arises  £rom  an  increase  of  the  red  par-  Redness. 
of  blood  in  the  part,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen  when  the 
is  superficial,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eye  ;  and  diat  it  is  die  result  of  a  dilated  state  of  the  vesseb, 
is  readily  ascertained  by  injecting  parts,  in  which  die  vesseb  are 
natmnWy  of  small  dimensions ;  as  for  example,  by  the  injecdng  an 
peritoneum,  pleura,  or  tendon,  which  is  a  part  naturally 
but  little  vascularity. 

Secondly.  Increased  SenMilityy  which  is  owing  to  distension  of  Sensibility, 
the  nerves  by  the  greater  quandty  of  blood  determined  to  them. 
Paris  naturally  litde  sensible  are  quite  the  reverse  when  in  a 
staee  of  inflammation.  I  was  called  a  short  time  since  to  a  case 
where  it  was  requisite  to  saw  off  a  small  piece  of  the  tibia.  During 
the  operation  I  opened  a  cavity  in  which  was  a  small  piece  of  bone 
caibedded  in  granulations;  the  latter  were  extremely  sensitive: 
cztraet  of  belladonna  was  applied,  which  gave  instant  ease.  Bones, 
dHmgk  iwarly  destitute  of  sensation  in  their  healthy  state,  are 
sometimes  extremely  sensitive  when  inflamed.  Not  only  is  the 
sensilMlity  of  a  part  increased  by  inflammation,  but  its  irritability  is 
erijseilingly  augmented  by  inflammation.  If  an  hydrocele  be  in* 
^eted  wben  inflamed,  it  suppurates  instead  of  adhering ;  and  if 
amputation  be  performed  through  an  inflamed  part,  the  stump 
scarcely  ever  unites  by  the  adhesive  process,  but  passes  into  a 
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Btippiimiive,  and  Bomotinies  a  sloughing  Plate.  Therefore,  an  intol- 
Jigent  Burgeon  generally  avoids  cutting  into  an  inflamed  part,  from 
the  great  pain  whirh  it  inflicts,  and  from  the  restorative  process 
being  difficult,  on  account  of  the  great  irritability  of  the  inflamed 
■urfaces. 

Tliirdly.  Increased  Heal.  Mr.  Hunter  denied  that  this  existed. 
He  made  an  incision  two  inches  deep  into  the  gluteal  muscles  of 
an  BSH,  and  into  the  wound  he  introduced  a  tin  canula.  one  and  a 
half  inch  long,  so  tliat  tliere  was  half  ao  toch  of  wound  below  the 
canula  ;  he  then  passed  a  plug  of  wood  through  the  canula,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  and  confined  it  there,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
union  of  the  muscles.  This  was  on  a  Wednesday.  Immediately 
after  the  wound  was  made,  a  thermometer  was  introduced  into  it, 
and  the  mercury  rose  to  100°,  exactly  aa  ajiother  did  at  the  same 
time  which  had  been  passed  into  the  vagina.  On  the  ne\t  morning 
the  plug  was  taken  out,  and  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  introduced 
to  the  bottom  of  the  wound;  the  mercury  rose  to  100°;  the 
plug  was  then  again  returned  and  secured  as  before.  In  the  evening 
the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  result.  On  Friday 
morning  the  thermometer,  when  introduced,  rose  to  99*  only  ;  and 
in  the  evening  it  rose  to  101*.  On  Saturday  morning,  when  in- 
troduced again,  tlie  mercury  reached  99°;  in  the  evening  100*. 
Mr.  Hunter  also  introduced  a  thermometer  into  the  opening  made 
during  the  operation  for  hydrocele,  and  it  rose  to  101°;  after  twenty- 
four  hours  it  was  no  more  than  100°.  Though  no  increase  of 
beat  is  maoifeRted  in  internal  inflammation,  yet,  when  it  occurs  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  an  alteration  sometiiues  of  eevcral  degrees 
takes  place  ;  as  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  where  a  blister  was 
applied,  the  thermometer  rose  to  90°,  while  on  the  inside  of  the 
opposite  thigh  it  only  reached  83°. 

Fourthly.  Swelling.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  an  increased 
determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  also  depends  on  cSfusion  of 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  which,  in  coagulating,  deposits  serum  in  tlie 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.  • 

InflammHtioQ  has  four  termini  nations. 
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^Pbrit.  Adhetiim.  This  arises  from  the  fibrin  of  the  Mood  being  Adhetion, 
eflased  into  the  cellular  membrane,  by  which  the  parte  become 
ginied  together.  It  had  been  supposed  that  it  was  albumen  which 
inm  poured  out  in  inflammation ;  but  in  examining  this  subject  with 
care,  it  is  found  that  the  character  of  the  effiised  substance,  in  all 
mpects,  resemUes  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  by  this  substance 
are  Oie  edges  of  the  divided  parte  reunited. 

Secondly.   Suppuration  ^  or  secretion  of  pus.   This  is  composed  Supporatioiu 
of  pai6cles  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  blood,  only  differing  in 
colour,  swimming  in  a  fluid  resembling  serum,  and  coagulating,  as 
aenmi  does,  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat. 

Hudly.     Absorption  or  ulceration.     This  arises  from  an   in-  Ulceimtion. 
creased  action  of  the  absorbente,  produced  by  pressure  united  with 
udtunmation,  by  which  the  parte  are  partially  absorbed. 

Toiuthly.    Chmgrene,  which  consiste  in  the  destruction  of  the  life  Gangrene. 
of  an  inflamed  part.    The  arteries,  enfeebled  by  excessive  action, 
are  deprived  of  their  vitality,  the  blood  coagulates  in  them,  and 
gai^rene  is  produced. 

These  are  the  local  effecte ;  the  constitutional  ones  are  similar 
to  those  of  irritation,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  the  last  lecture* 

Inflammation  produces  different  resulte  in  different  parte.  When  InflAmm&tion 
seated  in  the  skin,  it  usually  becomes  extensive,  because  the  sur- 
&ce  is  unbroken.  Ite  colour  is  very  florid ;  it  separates  the  cuticle 
in  the  form  of  vesications,  which  usually  contain  serum,  but  also  in 
some  cases  fibrin ;  a  serous  effusion  is  also  produced  by  it  into  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue.  In  some  instances  it  is  preceded  by 
fever,  in  others  followed  by  it.  In  the  cellular  membrane,  inflam- 
mation produces  an  effusion  which  obliterates  or  fills  ite  cells ;  if  it 
proceed,  it  occasions  suppuration,  and  produces  an  abscess,  the 
contente  of  which  are  frequently  discharged  by  the  process  of 
ulceration.  In  debilitated  irritable  constitutions  inflammation 
destroys  the  cellular  tissue  and  produces  carbuncle,  which  is  a 
sloughy  abscess  in  the  cellular  tissue.  When  chronic,  it  occasions 
tumours  of  various  kinds,  as  the  steatomatous  or  adipose ;  or,  under 
peculiar  circumstonccs,  those  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  the  scirr- 
hous, fungous,  &c. 
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Inflammatioft 
of  thefmscin 
mistaken  for 
Erysipelas. 


Muscles. 


Tendons. 


Absorbents. 


Arteries. 


Inflammation  of  hmtim  is  genenHj  ezleiinfe,  hvm  the  lug% 
surfaces  diey  present;  thej  are  often  seen  iBflained  ui  luiinwuiwi 
fracture,  producing  redness  of  the  skin  to  ft  oonsidenUe  eoBlinty 
and  it  is  a  very  anfinroaimUe  sign  in  this  accident.  When 
is  produced  by  inflammation  of  tliis  textare,  and  is  seeled 
it,  great  irritatiye  fever  succeeds  ontil  it  is  dischaiged;  ae^ 
example,  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  solee  of  tlie  feet. 

When  inflammation  attacks  mnsdes,  it  is  known  hy  the 
die  twitchings  whidi  attend  it.  For  instance,  in  a  few  honfs  after 
simple  fracture,  when  the  limb  has  been  carefnllj  e^fftsledy  it  he^ 
comes  disturbed  by  inrohmtary  convnlsire  caftehingSy  aotmmmg. 
when  die  patient  is  going  to  sleep,  or  awaking  from  rest.  Tendbas 
are  not  very  susceptiUe  of  inflammation,  but  they  sometimes  beosHM 
inflamed  to  a  consideraUe  extent.  When  this  happens,  for  exanqfrfei 
in  the  finger,  the  fore-arm  swells,  is  red,  and  matter  forms  in  the 
course  of  the  tendon,  which  sloughs  to  its  junction  with  the  muscle: 
but  in  all  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 
Punctured  wounds  of  tendons  are  apt  to  produce  tetanus  more  than 
wounds  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Matter  formed  under  tendons 
burrows  to  a  g^eat  extent,  and  produces  violent  irritation,  as  under 
the  tendon  of  the  occipito  frontalis  muscle,  and  the  covering  of  the 
temporalis. 

Inflammation  in  the  absorbent  vessels  is  marked  by  red  lines  on 
the  skin  in  the  course  of  these  vessels.  These  form  hard  knots, 
from  the  skin  participating  in  the  inflammation.  Their  glands  be- 
come also  inflamed,  and  both  glands  and  vessels  occasionally  sup- 
purate. They  more  frequently  inflame  from  common  irritation  than 
the  absorption  of  poisons. 

The  arteries  are  rarely  inflamed,  excepting  after  wounds,  or  the 
application  of  ligatures.  Inflammation,  however,  of  the  arteries 
may  be  very  extensive,  when  it  occurs  in  a  person  whose  health  is 
very  much  deranged.  1  have  known  instances  where  it  extended 
even  to  the  heart.  I  was  present  when  Mr.  Cline  opened  the  body 
of  a  man,  who  had  a  ligature  put  on  the  femoral  artery  near  the 
groin,  and  who  died  at  the  second  week  from  the  operation.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  artery  was  inflamed,  as  was  also  that  of  the 
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•xtenuJ  mai  ^oaaaaa  iliaes,  and  die  aorta  was  of  a  florid  red  in- 
temalljy  as  far  as  the  ralves  of  the  heart. 

-  Vms  wlridi  are  inflamed  from  wounds,  become  like  hard  and  Veins. 
troai  eordsy  and  extremely  tender  to  the  touch ;  and  if  it  occur 
fipon  bleediftgy  it  extends  from  the  orifice  to  the  axilla.  I  have  seen 
tereral  padents  die  from  this  cause ;  and  on  examination,  the  inner 
esals  of  the  arteries  have  been  generally  found  adhering.  I  have 
aaen  sapparation  of  a  vein,  and  I  once  saw  an  abscess  in  the  longi- 
ef  the  dura  mater,  of  which  we  have  a  beautiful  speci- 
itn  tibe  SBatomical  collection  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  When 
of  the  veins  is  produced  by  the  application  of  ligatures 
k,  it  win  be  found  to  be  greater  below  the  ligature  than 
it. 

Nerves  are  very  rarely  inflamed,  but  when  they  are,  the  pain  is  Nerves. 
doceanve,  and  there  is  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  parts  to  which 
fkib  nerve  is  distributed.     Wounds  of  nerves,  though  extremely 
paiiiliil  al  die  moment,  are  followed  by  little  irritation. 

The  wile  of  a  medical  gentleman  was  obliged  to  have  the  pes-  Case. 
teiior  tibial  nerve  divided,  for  a  painful  tumour  on  the  nerve,  which 
I  did  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  White,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital;  ahhoagh  the  Operation  wns  dreadfally  painful,  and  the 
pain  extended  through  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  it,  yet  it  did  not  affect  the  nerves  of  the  great 
sympathetic,  directly  or  indirectly.  1  have  also  had  occasion  twice 
to  renuyve  pcMtions  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  when  but  little  constitu- 
tional irritation  followed.  Severe  pain  takes  place  sometimes  in 
te  course  of  the  nerves,  but  whether  it  be  from  inDammation  or 
not,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  by  dissection.  When  the 
pain  is  excessive,  it  is  called  tic  doloureux. 

Ligaments,  like  tendons,  are  not  very  prone  to  inflammation  in  Ligaments. 
healthy  constitutions ;  but  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  them 
is  higkly  bo,  and  the  inflammation  has  a  tendency  to  go  on  to  the 
snpparative  process.  In  scrofolous  persons,  the  synovial  surface 
becomes  inflamed,  and  the  ligament  covering  it  thickened,  so  as  to 
prtKluce  great  enlargement  of  the  joints. 
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M  ulcerates  from  inllaiumalioa,  and  o^o  becomes 


the  (Ufferent  processes  <ti 
are  remarkably  disposed  to 
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Cartili^  Id  Jiiii 
entirely  destroyed.  i 

The  bones,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  Riibject  to  inSamma- 
tion ;  and  when  Tra/^tured,  it  is  by  this  process  that  their  union  u 
effected.  Suppui 
of  the  bone,  also  attack  this 
other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  subject  to 
mflanuuation. 

Exhalent  membraneB,  when  inflamed, 
pass  into  the  adhesive  inflammation;  whilst  mucous  membrnnea,  ai| 
th«  I'ontrary,  generally  go  into  tlie  suppurative  state.  Mr.  Hunt^ 
made  several  experimenta  to  conlirm  these  facts,  which  have  be«ife 
verified  by  later  pliyRiologists.  ti 

Inflammation  may  be  of  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  kind,  Nft 
wound  can  be  restored  without  the  former;  even  the  small  piincturv 
made  in  bleeding'  would  inevitably  destroy  life,  were  it  not  I'or  tbiA 
salutary  principle ;  a  slight  inflammatory  action  tliruwa  out  upon 
tlie  edges  of  the  wound  adhesive  lymph,  by  which  they  becoinc 
permanently  united.  When  a  ligature  is  pnt  upon  a  large  arterji, 
unless  inflammation  supervened,  no  good  efl^ect  would  be  prodiiceda 
The  flrst  thing;  nature  does  in  this  case  ii>,  to  form  a  clot  of  blood  ftt 
timt  part  of  the  vessel  where  it  has  been  tied  ;  inflammation  super> 
venes,  adhesive  matter  is  thrown  out,  by  which  the  internal  coats  of 
the  artery  become  firmly  glued  together,  and  hemorrhage  prevented. 
If  the  constitution  be  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  this  process  will  not 
beeflected;  so  that  when  tlio  ligature  comes  off,  the  person  may 
die  of  hemorrliage.  Inflammation  in  a  healthy  constitution,  is  the 
VIS  MEDiCATitix  Kati'rx,  established  for  the  purpose  of  restora- 
tion; but  the  inflammation,  without  any  obvious  cause,  is  generally 
of  the  unhealthy  kind,  and  arises  from  irritability  of  the  conatitti- 
tion,  and  an  enfeebled  Gtat«  of  the  affected  part. 

Inflammation  is  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  flrst  passes  through 
its  stages  with  rapidity,  while  the  latter  ia  exceedingly  slow  in  its 
progress.  The  chronio  is  either  the  result  of  acute  inflammation, 
or  is  owing  lo  a  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution;  as  heat,  which 
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•eeiira  la  penoM  wbo  htifr^  lived  intemperaiel j,  or  in  those  who 

hare  been  exposed  to  excessiye  and  laborious  exertion,  or  who  are 

tlNnriedaaB  4if  anxiety  and  disappointment. 

"•J  jicmtB  It^mmaiien, — One  of  the  best  examples  of  acute  in-  Acate  inflam- 
mation. 


Is  seen  in  the  breast  after  deliTerj.  The  adhesive  stagpe 
is-  "Barked  by  hajrdness  and  pain;  the  suppurative,  by  irritative 
liver,  ftnetoation  and  throbbing,  or  pulsation;  ulceration  usually 
succeeds  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  the   matter  is  soon  dis* 


y^Ckpmue  Jnjlammaiion. — A  good  example  of  acute  inflammation.  Chronic  in- 
in  chronic,  is  observable  in  ophthalmia.     When  con- 


of  thk  description,  during  the  acute  stage  of  inflann 
tion,  yon  must  bleed  both  locally,  and  generally.  This  may  be 
Mie  efcter  by  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm,  by  the  application  of 
iMfiihim  to  iihe  temples  and  palpebrse,  or  by  opening  the  temporal 
afflery,wkicfa  sometimes  relieves,  from  its  free  anastomoses  with  the 
mmkw  mtieneBi  You  should  use  such  applications  as  will  soothe 
and  allay  tlie  local  irritation,  and  these  should  consist  of  narcotic 
and  emollient  fomentations.  When  by  these  means  the  acute 
iaAumaadon  ends,  the  chronic  frequently  begins.  In  the  first,  our 
sAjeel  is  to  diminish  power;  in  the  second,  it  is  necessary  to  stimu- 
late die  vessels,  to  contract  their  diameters,  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  bkwd  whi^  has  accumulated  in  them,  and  thus  restore  them  to 
liieir  naCwral  state.  This  is  best  effected  by  astringent  and  stimu- 
loCions,  as  the  solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of 
I  and  as  the  system  of  depletion  required  during  the  acute 
may  have  produced  debility,  the  use  of  tonics  must  not  be 
ibrgotten. 

An  instance  of  chronic  inflammation  succeeding  the  acute  may  be 
seen  in  gonorrhcea.  During  the  first  stages  of  this  complaint, 
we  are  obliged  to  check  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  uretiira, 
bst  afterwards  to  excite  it  by  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  slightly 
atiflMilating  injections. 

lBflamflnati<m  is  of  two  kinds,  either  common  or  specific.  Common  or 

specific 

The  first,  with  its  terminations,  has  been  already  described,  and  inaammation,. 
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Specific. 


Arthritic 
inflammation. 


Scirrhous 
inflammation. 


ScrofalouB 
inflammation. 


IS  called  healthj  inflammatioo.  But  the  Meond,  or  (qwdfic^  i»  W^IK 
peculiar  kind,  and  it  called  unliealthj'.  In  thia  HiHammatiwiv' IJaa 
vessels  have  an  entirely  diffsrent  actian  tD  wiiat  lH^pi|>eiia  in'^lliil 
healthy  state,  and  thus  the  flaida  and  aolida  they  aeefOte>  tei^^m 
decidedly  opposite  character.  <•  ••  ) 

There  are  two  deacriptioiia  of  specific  intammatiott^  die-  fii«l7>li 
produced  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  oonatitation;  and  <Aie  ■eoetti'; 
by  the  application  of  a  poison.  '  '-ii'i 

Gout  is  an  example  of  the  first  kind.  If  a  man  for  a  leiq^riilf 
time  yield  to  erery  injurioas  excess,  loading  his  etomaoh  with  tML 
and  wine,  so  as  to  weaken  the  digestive  powers,  he  probably  «xtitai 
in  his  system  what  is  called  ihe  goaty  dispoaition ;  he  experietoitf 
dreadful  pain  in  one  or  more  of  hia  toes,  &c.,  and  severe  InMmmh 
mation  ensues,  which  frequently  terminates  in  the  aecfetioa  of^'ft 
matter  that  speedily  becomes  solid,  usually  called  chalk-stone ;  thia 
name,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  it  has  been  proved  by  the  analysis 
of  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  consist  of  uric  acid  and  soda,  consequently  ia 
now  very  properly  named  urate  or  lithate  of  soda. 

The  formation  of  scirrhus  or  cancer  is  another  example  Of 
specific  inflammation,  arising  from  a  peculiar  state  of  constitution. 
Let  us  suppose  that  two  women  receive  each  a  blow  on  the  breast ; 
one  woman  with  a  constitution  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  state,  and  the 
other  with  a  system  predisposed  to  the  formation  of  cancer ;  in  the 
first  individual  the  inflammation  will  be  strictly  healthy,  going 
through  its  different  stages  until  a  cure  is  accomplished ;  in  ^ 
other  person,  owing  to  a  constitutional  peculiarity,  the  same  extent 
of  injury  will  produce  cancerous  disease,  a  malady  over  which 
medicine  has  no  influence,  and  extirpation  is  only  an  uncertain 
remedy.  Persons  afilicted  with  cancerous  or  fungous  complaints, 
are  of  exceedingly  anxious  minds  (at  least  nine  times  in  ten) ;  thia 
anxiety  occasions  a  sort  of  irritable  fever,  which  invariably  proves 
detrimental. 

But  the  best  example  of  specific  inflammation  is  scrofnia. 
Persons  attacked  by  this  disease  have  generally  light  hair,  fair 
complexion,   delicate   appearance;  when  inflammation  occurs,  it  is 
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9km  in  its  pragnss,  altliougfa  evfly  excited ;  and  at  last,  ulceratioa 
tydni^  pfaM^y  ^  diadimrge  consbU  of  curdy  matter,  or  a  thinoieixMia 
%tod^  iMt  ai  all  naemUing  the  pua  which  is  formed  in  healthy 


The  second  kind  of  specific  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  appli-  From  poiBons. 

calisfi  o£  poisons.     Thns,  in  gonorrhoea,   the  matter  secreted  is 

viMj  di&9DflBt  from  common  healthy  matter,  having,  in  the  first 

^ace,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  mucus  mixed  with  it,  and,  secondly, 

vfaem  ifplied  lo  a  secreting  surface,  is  capable  of  exciting  in  the 

fUt  MS  aeUoB  by  which  similar  matter  and  the  same  effects  can  be 

fndnatL    The  matter  of  small-pox  occasions  the  same  result,  and 

as  hr  as  oonstitiitional  effects  are  concerned,  it  does  not  seem 

mattnal  Imiw  large  or  how  small  a  quantity  of  the  poison  is  applied, 

tfa0  resolt  ia  each  ease  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

There  is  another  kind  of  inflammation  which  I  would  call  the  Irritable  in- 
frrttaMf .'  in  this  disorder  the  nenres  are  much  more  affected  than 


the  Uood-Tessels.     You  are  called  probably  to  attend  a  person,  who 
tells  joa  that  he  feels  in  a  particular  part,  as  the  hand  or  arm,  a 
moat  agonizing  pain;  and  if  inexperienced  in  these  matters,  you 
win  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  patient's  statement, 
and  the  more  so  as  you  can  discover  no  alteration  in  the  appearance 
of  the  part.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  what  h^pened 
to  me  some  time  ago.     I  was  requested  to  see  a  lady  having  this  Case. 
complaint  in  her  foot:  I  tried  by  every  possible  means  to  remove  it, 
hot  in  vain.     When  unsuccessful,  I   invariably   recommend   the 
snSierer  to  some  one  else.     This  lady  consulted  two  other  very 
eminent  surgeons,  but  their  efforts,  in  like  manner,  were  unable  to 
afford  relief;  and  finding  that  she  got  worse  in  town,  she  went  into 
the  country  for  change  of  air,  where,  without  any  medical  means 
being  employed,  she  entirely  got  rid  of  her  troublesome  companion. 
I  saw  this  lady  afterwards,  and  she  described  the  pain  that  she  used 
to  feel  as  horrible;  it  was  constantly  at  the  bottom  of  her  foot; 
and  if  she  walked  but  a  very  short  distance,  it  occasioned  a  con- 
finement during  four  or  ^\e  days. 

The  ejes  are  very  subject  to  this  torturing  disorder.     But  no 


I 
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parts  are  more  frequently  attacked  by  it  than  the  breaais  of  young 
,  women-  It  produres  Siich  a  degree  of  tenderness  that  they  cannot 
bear  the  slightest  pressure,  and  iheir  stays  consequently  occasion 
g^eat  inconvenience — the  pnin  extends  to  the  shonlder,  down  the 
arm,  und  even  to  the  elbow,  at  the  same  time  producing  constitu- 
tional irritation.  To  cure  these  pains  and  g'eneral  derangeraent, 
such  medicines  must  be  ^ven  as  will  influence  the  secretions,  but 
more  particularly  those  of  the  uterus. 

The  irritable   inflammation   frequently  attacks   the  testicIeR,  SnS 
renders  them  exceedingly  sen-iitive,  the  slightest  pressure  causing 


very  great  pain.  There  is  in  these 
Bt«o;  if  any  difference,  the  affected 
instances  I  have  been  obliged  to  re 
The  subject  of  one  of  these  eases  ■ 
Carolina:  he  came  to  England  for  adt 
of  medical  men,  without  experiencing! 
He  then  desired 
and  the  gent  1  em; 


e  is  the  smallest.  In  threa 
ve  testicles  for  this  disease. 
I  a  gentleman  from  South 
,  and  went  the  whole  round 
alleviation  of  his  suflFeringg, 
^muve  the  torturing  part;  this  was  done, 
back  to  his  native  country  quite  well.     1 


heard,  that  soon  after  his  return  he  got  married,  and,  am  happy  to 
add,  that  his  lady  had  a  child  ! 

The  bladder  is  also  very  commonly  disordered  by  this  irritable 
inflammation,  and  the  symptoms  in  many  respects  resemble  those  of 
stone — in  both  cases  there  is  pain  in  making  water,  and  the  urine  is 
frequently  mixed  with  blood.  The  grand  difference  in  the  two  cases 
is  this:  the  irritable  bladder  is  most  painful  when  the  organ  'ib/uU; 
the  bladder  that  contains  a  stone,  when  it  is  emply.  Upon  dis- 
■ection,  the  inner  coat  of  an  irritable  bladder  has  been  seen  tliff 
colour  of  red  velvet.  I  have  known  this  irritable  inflammatioa 
Btlnck  the  rectum,  and  produce  excessive  suffering,  which  was 
relieved  by  large  doses  of  soda,  rhubarb,  and  the  compound  powder 
of  ipecacuanha. 

Inflammation  sometimes  arises  from  debility,  and  this  stale  ia 
frequently  seen  in  the  lower  extremities  of  old  persons,  in  whom 
the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  with  difficulty.  From  tbis  weakened 
power,  the  arteiies  arc  called  upon  for  unuBiiuI  exertion,  and  inflam- 
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inH^B^fi  of  the  ftkin  aacceeds,  frequently  attended  with  incrnstationa, 
%  aerous  diachaige,  and  aometimes  with  a  watery  secretion  into  the 
t^olar  tisaae. 

..  irritable  persona  are  much  more  predisposed  to  inflammation  than  Predisposing 
c^bers^  and  when  it  occurs  in  them  it  is  of  a  inore  dangerous  nature 
than  in  those  who  are  not  irritable.     Thus  in  fevers,  when  the  con- 
ftilntion  has  been  much  weakened,  the  parts  on  which  the  body  has 
been  resting  become  inflamed,  and  quickly  mortify.   But  in  fractures, 
wbere  the  system  is  healthy  and  strong,  although  the  patient  remain 
inmny  weeks  in  bed,  no  such  effects  are  produced.     Where  there  is 
great  irritation,  inflammation  is  always  dangerous :  and  the  appli- 
catiitfi  of  a  blister  to  the  chest,  for  the  removal  of  a  cough  after 
measlai,  frequently,  in  this  town,  destroys  it  by  bringing  on  morti- 
Ccation.     Mercury,  in  like  manner,  by  rendering  the  body  irritable, 
dispoaea  it  to  inflammation ;  and  it  is  wrong  to  operate  on  a  patient 
immediately  after  a  mercurial  course,  on  account  of  this  inflam- 
matory tendency. 

The  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  are  whatever  produces  an  Exciting 

c&Qses. 
unnatural  state  of  the  part,  calling  upon  nature  for  its  reparation, 

which  she  effects  by  the  process  of  inflammation,  as  bruises,  warts, 

pressure,  extraneous  substances,  &c.  &c.     The  manner  in  whi^h 

nature  repairs  these  injuries  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

Prtueifmaie  causes  of  Inflammation, — With  regard  to  these  Proximate 

causes 

there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  difference  of  opinion.  Boer* 
haave's  opinion,  of  an  obstruction  in  the  smaller  vessels,  arising 
from  the  thickness  of  the  blood,  is  false — for  instead  of  being 
thicker^  it  is  absolutely  thinner.  Cullen's  theory,  of  spasm  in  the 
extreme  vessels,  is  equally  erroneous.  These  are  the  results  of 
opinion  not  founded  upon  observation.  We  should  observe  first, 
and  think  afterwards.  The  true  proximate  causes  of  inflammation 
appear  to  be  an  increase  of  action  in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  themselves.  These  phenomena 
are  well  demonstrated  by  the  following  experiment;  viz,^  Stretch  Experiment, 
the  web  of  a  frog*s  foot,  and  place  it  under  a  good  microscope,  put 
on  it  the  smallest  drop  of  nitric  acid,  or  prick  a  spot  with  a  pin :  you 


Illastration. 
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will  soon  perceive  in  the  vicimtf  of  die  irritiled  pert  eoneidehMe 
agitation,  and  presently  a  red  particle  of  blood  will  make  its  appear^ 
ance  in  a  vessel  that  had  previouslj  been  the  receptacle  of  trAni^ 
parent  serum  only— each  pulsation  poshing  it  on  farther  and  fkrth^. 
This  red  particle  distends  the  vessdy  and  is  succeeded  by  otiiM 
passing  freely  into  the  vein.  All  the  veesels  of  the  part  tiien  takkl 
on  similar  actions;  and  thus  you  create  under  your  eye,  tqfeMaf[ 
figuratively,  meandering  rivideto  of  blood.  The  dilatation  of  iSbm 
vessels  in  inflammation  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  part  ita^tf, 
but  is  also  observable  in  the  laiger  arteries  leading  to  the  scento"  of 
irritation:  thus,  in  persons  who  have  died,  having  inflammation  in 
a  foot,  the  femoral  artery  on  the  affected  side  has  been  found  faugnr 
than  the  opposite.  I  before  explained  tiie  manner  in  whidi  natoro 
throws  a  quantity  of  blood  to  a  part  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  wk 
injury,  or  for  the  removal  of  irritation;  I  will  give  another  ffluS'^ 
tration  of  this,  which,  if  you  have  not  seen,  most  probably  all  of  you 
have  felt.  It  is  this :  when  any  offending  matter  gets  under  the 
eyelids  it  produces  irritation;— nature  immediately  sends  a  qoantity 
of  blood  to  the  lachrymal  gland — this  blood  occasions  a  secretion  of 
tears,  and  these  are  directed  in  streams  over  the  eye,  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  off  the  offending  substance. 

[Sir  Astley  then  stated,  that  he  would  show  a  beautiful-' specimen 
of  fungus  haematodes.  The  tumour  was  of  very  large  size,  and, 
when  cut  open,  exhibited  the  usual  characteristics  of  this  malignant 
disease;  viz,y  cysts  filled  by  a  transparent  fluid;  extravasated  blood 
in  clots;  some  of  its  parts  were  whitish,  while  others  were  verv 
dark,  and  the  whole  was  of  a  spongy,  elastic  texture.] 


LECTURE  III. 

TREATMENT    OF    INFLAMMATION. 

Constitutional  This  is  either  constitutional,  local,  or  both  combined.     When  any 
or  Local.  important  organ  is  injured  or  its  functions  disturbed,  in  consequence 
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of  the  intocniy,  of  the  iiyiirj  on  the  constitalion,  the  treatibent 
iii|Q8t  be  inTerably  constitadoiutly  let  the  local  be  wbatOTer  it  may ; 
flonriio  Tital  ojgaii  can  be  disturbed  in  its  functions  without  producing 
gfOCiral  deraageoDient,  which  will  be,  more  or  less,  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  part  wounded,  and  the  extent  of  the  wound. 
InCamUHitiony  howerer,  in  many  persons,  requires  constitutional 
tiea^neiit,  whether  anj  important  part  be  injured  or  not ;  as,  in 
irpifcaUe  habits,  where  very  trivial  local  damage  will  speedily  alfect 
the  cDtire  system. 

The  most  powerful  means  of  relieving  inflammation  is  by  the  Bleeding. 
afastractioB  of  blood.  Its  beneficial  effects  principally  result  from 
proJufMy  a  diminution  of  nervous  power ;  and  that  it  does  accomplish 
this,  is  proved  by  the  syncope  which  it  occasions.  Thus,  often  the 
nmoval  <if  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  even  causes  a  suspension 
of  the  mental  Acuities,  as  well  as  of  all  the  voluntary  functions. 
Fainting,  however,  cannot  be  suddenly  produced  unless  the  patient  Modos  ope- 
be  m.ihe  erect  position  at  the  time  the  blood  is  drawn ;  for  it  is  the 
loss  of  this  flnid  by  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  fiunting.  To  prove  this,  when  you  next  bleed  a  man  until 
he  faints,  place  him  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  let  his  head  be 
sitvated  a  little  lower  than  his  body,  to  facilitate  the  return  of  blood 
to  the  brain  :  in  a  very  short  time  after  being  thus  placed  he  will 
open  his  eyes,  and  all  his  fieumlties  will  resume  their  former  abode. 

The  seeond  mode  by  which  bleeding  relieves,  is  by  lessening  the 
qnantitf  of  blood ;  for  when  there  is  much  fulness  of  the  vessels, 
the  momentum  will  necessarily  be  great,  and  consequently  the  vital 
ftoid  will  be  thrown  with  greater  power,  not  only  to  the  inflamed, 
but  to  every  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  third  mode  by  which  bleeding  proves  serviceable,  is  by  faci- 
litating the  re-establishment  of  the  secreting  functions. 

The  indication  for  Ueeding  is  a  hard  pulse.     In  this  state  of  Indication  for 
the  pulse  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  is  diminished,  yet  the  action  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  each  pulsation  of  the  artery  feels  like  the 
vibration  of  a  wire :  whenever,  therefore,  you  find  this  description 
of  poise,  you  wiH  be  justified  in  taking  away  blood. 


The  hardest  puUe  that  I  ever  met  with  was  in  a  person  niio  li:iil 
ioflBrnmation  of  [he  heart;  in  ioflumnintion  of  the  lungs  and  of  (In- 
brain  the  pulse  is  bard,  but  not  to  lie  compared  to  this.  The  puNi', 
however,  in  not  alwuvs  hard  when  inflBnunation  attacks  importaiii 
parts.  The  ronlrary  is  sometimes  the  fact;  for  when  Uie  stomach 
or  intestines  is  thus  affected,  the  piilRe  is  scarcely  discoverable. 
Persons  iinocqniiinted  itith  the  nature  of  tliis  fiict.  are  frightened  at 
seeing'  a  man  frequenlJy  tiled,  who  has,  for  exnmple.  strangulated 
hernia,  and  will  often  e\rlnini,  "  Pray  don't  bleed  him  any  more, 
■ee  how  pale  he  is,  and  his  pulse  is  almost  gone."  Well,  then, 
recollect,  that  in  inflammations  of  the  aUlominal  viscera  ttts  pnlM  is 
feeble  ;  but  infiammation  of  the  liver,  however,  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule. 

Quickness  of  pulse  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that 
bleeding  is  requisite,  but  when  united  with  hardness,  no  Mlditiomd 
evidence  of  its  necessity  can  be  wanted ;  therefore,  never  bleed 
where  there  is  a  qtiicli  pu1»<e,  unless  ut  the  same  time  it  be  a  hard 
one.  The  indication  for  a  repetition  of  blood-leltini;  is  said  to  l>e  a 
buffy  state  of  the  blood,  but  your  decision  must  not  be  governed  by 
this  appearance,  yon  must  still  have  a  hard  pulse.  When  blood  ■■ 
cupped  it  is  said  to  be  a  proof  of  strength,  and  that  bleeding  should 
be  repeated ;  the  following  case,  however,  will  show,  that  ereu  a 
cupped  state  of  the  blood  and  huffinesR  conjoined,  are  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  conclusion  ttiat  venesection  may  be  repeated. 
A  man  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  the  last  state  of  scurvy,  and  whoae 
blood-vesseis  were  so  weak,  that  a  verj-  slight  pressure  upon  tbe 
skin  produced  ecchymosis.  whose  gums  bled  frequently,  and  wiraae 
pube  was  exceedingly  feeble  and  quick,  had  taken  from  ha  arm,  at 
my  request,  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood,  by  way  of  experimeDt ; 
after  standing  for  a  few  hours,  it  became  not  only  buffy.  but  exceed- 
ingly cupped.  When,  therefore,  you  employ  bleeding,  it  maybe 
of  importance  to  you  to  keep  this  experiment  in  your  remembraac*. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  should  be  lirawn  at  a  time,  in  ia- 
Qammation,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  severity  of  the  complaint. 

T!ie  proportion  of  hluod,  compared  with  the  solids,  whicb-i^an  be 
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mm  mtuMd  before  it  dies,  is  about  one  pound  to  sixteen. 
iSbm  fiiet  in  the  following  manner:  I  took  a  small 
f^'wmf^bimg  fourteen  pounds,  and  opened  his  jugular  rein ;  in 
4Miy  mUfmn  ounces  were  discharged,  when  ihe  dog  fainted.  I 
the  carotid  artery,  and  from  this  source  obtained  three 
Thus,  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  a 
4ag  winiiiiig  fourteen  pounds  ;  so  that  one  ounce  of  blood  to  six- 
tna  w&mcm  of  the  solids  is  about  the  correct  proportion. 

W¥laB  Tou  Meed  to  relieve  inflammation,  the  blood  should  be  Made  of  bleed- 

injr. 
mmbneim  an  rapidly  as  possible ;  therefore,  the  orifice  made  into 

thavanl  shdiuUl  be  of  considerable  8i2e ;  for,  if  it  be  allowed  to 

ran  slowly,  the  vessels  hare  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 

volmiie  of  circulating  fluid ;  so  that  the  system  scarcely 

shock  when  blood  is  abstracted  in  this  gradual  manner. 

1W  grand  object,  indeed,  is  to  produce  fainting ;  to  effect  which, 

Mjoi  nuist  be  suddenly  withdrawn. 

Yon  mny  bleed  so  as  to  produce  constitutional  and  local  effects  at  Case. 

Ihe  sune  time.     A  patient  of  Mr.  Foster's,  in  Guy*s  Hospital,  who 

had  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  was  bled  in  the  external  jugular  vein ; 

immecfiately  after  the  operation,  the  pain  of  the  head  ceased,  and 

tW  irritable  fever  disappeared. 

'   When  you  have  accidents  brought  to  you  which  will  require  a  Bleeding  in 

^ #     *i    •  ^1  j»      1  i»  1  I.        Chronic  cases. 

tone  for  thenr  recovery,  you  must  be  exceedmgly  careful  how 


jtm  taikke  away  blood  from  the  general  sptem,  but  must  adopt  in 
iheM  cases  local  depletion ;  for  if,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  you 
take  ansay  from  the  constitution  too  much  of  the  vital  fluid,  nature 
win  be  unable  to  execute  the  usual  processes  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Bijored  parts ;  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  in  such  cases, 
feilowthe  indiscriminate  employment  of  blood-letting;  and  there  is 
Bot-to  be  found,  in  the  whole  range  of  surgical  practice,  a  greater 
error  titan  this,  as  the  follo^-inflr  case  will  illustrnte.     A  fine  youmr  Case  of  a  pa- 

,  ^  ,T  tieiitblodlo 

r,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  death. 


flini|de  fracture  of  the  humerus,  with  slight  abrasion  of  the 
fore-ann.  Some  time  after  his  admission,  he  appeared  to  labour 
under  constitutional  irritation,  and  local  pain  near  the  soat  of  injury. 
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To  relieve  these,  the  dn-encr  wait  ordered  to  take  some  blood  from 
the  arm ;  which  he  did  ;  but  not  having  the  feiir  of  a.  lancet  before 
his  eyes,  and  forg'ettinEr  that  hia  patieot  was  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  he  abiitracteil  so  large  a  quantity  that  he  Dever  rallied. 

The  second  mode  of  relieving'  inflammation  is  by  reiitoring  the 
secretions;  for  whenever  it  occurs,  at  least  in  any  violent  ileg^e^ 
all  the  secretions  are  diminished  or  snppresBcd.  The  most  impor* 
tant  secretions  are  those  of  the  liver,  intestines,  skin,  and  kidneys  i 
and  when  these  cease  to  perform  their  proper  functions,  irritatira 
fever  is  tlie  eonsequenco.  A  de^ciency  of  secretion  in  the  alimea* 
tary  canal  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many  of  the  diseajies  to  wliicb. 
human  beings  are  subject.  The  internal  surface  of  the  intestine! 
is  lined  with  glands ;  the  tube  itself,  on  an  average,  is  twenty-sevon 
feet  in  length,  and  threo  inches  in  circumference;  thus  there  an 
here  about  a  thonsand  inches  of  surface,  from  which,  in  health,  - 
continual  secretion  proceeds.  What  then  must  the  result  be  of 
allowing  such  an  extensive  surface  to  remain  inactive  ?  Of  com 
the  production  and  continuance  of  irritition  and  fever  !  To  excitt 
the  intestinal  canal  to  action,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  our  first. 
objects.  This  may  be  done  by  purgatives  ;  and  they  afford  relief 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  iht 
arm ;  for  a  pint  of  serum  will  frequently  pass  off  with  feculent 
matter,  after  taking  a  cathartic,  Pun^tives  have  likewise  another 
good   effect,  independently  of  restorini;'  the   secretions  from   the 

estinal  tube.  viz.  that  of  carrying  off  whatever  feculent  matter 
may  be  lodged  in  the  intestines ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  much 
irritation  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  feeces  in  comparison 
with  that  which  takes  place  from  a  stoppage  or  de6ciency  of  th* 
secretions.  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  a  vast  quantity'' 
of  fieces  had  collected,  yet  little  constitutional  irritation  was  pro- 
duced ;  similar  cases  frequently  couie  under  the  observation  of 
accoucheurs.  In  one  instance,  which  I  met  with,  the  pressure  from 
the  fsces  was  so  violent  that  it  pTO<luceii  ulceration  into  the  v^ina ; 
yet  the  amazing  quantity  of  feculent  matter  excited  hut  little  eon- 
Elilutional  irritation.     Some  fluid  formed  n  passage  by  the  side  of  the 
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condensed  maM,  and  wa«  daily  discharge ;  tluB»  in  a  great  measure^ 
accounts  for  the  alieence  of  irritative  ferer. 

That  it  18  from  the  check  to  the  secretions  that  irritatiTe  fever  imtatiTe  fever 
arises,  is   proved  by  what  happens  in  children  during  dentition.  ^!lIJilf"^"* 

^^^  I lu EIVU4SU  oOClC* 

They  are  sometimes  put  to  bed  quite  well,  but  in  the  morning  half  tion. 
of  the  body  is  paralysed  from  the  irritation  of  a  tooth.  The  secre- 
tioii.  hoBk  the  intestines  stops,  fever  is  excited,  which  produces  a 
hot  and  dry  skin;  but  restore  these  secretions,  by  the  administration 
of  purgatives  and  antimonials,  and  the  irritative  fever  soon  sub- 
sides, although  the  paralysis  will  sometimes  continue,  with  little 
alteratioo,  for  life. 

Then  is  another  mode  in  which  purgatives  produce  a  beneficial  PargatiTet  mn 
•fleet  in  inflammation,  that  of  irritating  the  .intestines.     Blood  is  tants.  '^'"^' 
determined  to  them,  and  is  therefore  drawn  from  the  part  inflamed, 
upon  the  principle  that  two  increased  actions  are  with  difficulty 
kept  up  in  the  body  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  act  on  the  intestines  in  inflammation,  without  Action  on  the 
also  exciting  the  liver ;  therefore,  give  calomel  with  your  saline 
BMdicines,  but  do  not  g^ve  salines  alone ;  the  best  plan  is  to  give 
calomel  at  night,  and  a  saline  in  the  morning.  An  excellent 
aperient  for  adults  is  one  grain  of  calomel,  with  four  of  cathartic 
extract;  or  two  of  blue  pill,  with  three  of  cathartic  extract.  Castor 
oil  may  also  be  recommended ;  and,  as  another  safe  opening  medi- 
cine, you  may  prescribe  infusion  of  senna,  with  Epsom  salts.  In 
children,  calomel,  with  rhubarb,  scammony,  or  antimony,  may  be 
ordered  as  aperients ;  and  in  addition  to  these  means,  the  use  of 
injections,  and  the  warm  bath,  are  the  best  means  of  restoring  the 
Mcretioiis  of  the  digestive  organs. 

An  old  Scotch  physician,  for  whom  I  had  a  great  respect,  and  Anecdote. 
whom  I  frequently  met  in  the  city,  used  to  say  to  me,  as  we  were 
about  to  enter  our  patient's  room  together,  '*  Weel,  Mister  Cooper, 
we  ha'  only  twa  things  to  keep  in  mind,  and  they'll  serve  us  for 
here  and  hereafter ;  one  is  auways  to  ha'  the  fear  o'  the  Lord  before 
ov  e'en,  that  '11  do  for  hereafter;  and  the  t'  other  is  to  keep  our 
boo'els  auways  open,  and  that  '11  do  for  here." 

D  2 
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Mode  of  pre-        The  methods  by  which  I  presenre  my  own  health  are  tenuMmnp^k 

serving  health.  ^  k  ^ 

early  rising,   and  sponging  the  body  every  morning  with  coU 

water  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  a  practice  which  I  fcaf;^ 

adopted  for  thirty  years;  and  though  I  go  from  the  hot  theatre  initp 

the  squares  of  the  hospital,  in  the  severest  winter  nights,  uplth 

merely  silk  stockings  on  my  legs,  yet  I  scarcely  ever  have  a  ooUU 

Should  it  happen  that  I  feel  indisposed,  my  never-failing  remedy  is 

one  grain  of  calomel  comMned  with  four  of  cathartic  extract,  which 

I  take  at  night;  with  a  basin  of  hot  tea,  about  two  hours  before  I 

rise  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  excite  a  free  perspiration, 

and  my  indisposition  soon  subsides. 

Perspiration.         The  next  secretion  we  should  restore,  for  relieving  irritation  and 

inflammation,  is  that  of  the  skin;  for  it  rarely  happens,  that  a  hard 

pulse  continues  with  a  free  secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  best  mode  of  producing  perspiration  is,  by  giving  the  anti- 
monial  powder  with  diluents,  or  Dover*s  powder;  as  this  powder, 
however,  is  apt  to  increase  costiveness,  the  antimonials  are  the  best, 
and  these  should  be  combined  with  mercurials. 

The  other  secretion,  namely,  that  of  the  kidneys,  may  be 
restored,  by  giving  diluents,  squills,  or  acetate  of  potash. 

Now,  gentlemen,  be  assured  it  is  not  by  restoring  this  or  that 
secretion,  which  will  relieve  extensive  inflammation ;  for  it  cannot 
be  e£fected  but  by  the  complete  restoration  of  them  all. 

There  are  some  cases  of  inflammation  where  bleeding  will  not 
afford  relief;  thb  more  frequently  happens  in  inflammation  of  the 
testicles,  than  in  any  other  part;  for  these  affections,  you  must 
administer  Dover*s  powder,  combined  with  calomel. 
Nausea.  There  is  another  mode  of  subduing  inflammation,  namely,  pro- 

voking in  the  stomach  a  constant  nausea,  by  giving  a  solution  of 
emetic  tartar.     I  have  seen  this  plan  successfully  practised  on  chil- 
dren in  croup ;  calomel  should  be  also  occasionally  administered. 
Case.  In  inflammation  of  old  people,  you  must  bleed  with  great  caution. 

I  was  requested  to  see  an  elderly  lady  in  the  country,  having  in- 
flamed lungs  ;  I  ordered  her  to  be  bled — the  bleeding  was  repeated, 
when  her  legs  began  to  swell ;  I  therefore  prescribed  the  digitalis 
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uid  the  «pir.  aeth.  nitrici ;  it  reduced  the  pulse,  caused  the  abeorp- 
tkm  of  the  effused  fluid  in  the  legs,  and  she  rapidly  recovered.  This 
mediciiie  reduced  the  inflammation,  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
povrer. 

The  means,  therefore,  which  are  employed  to  lessen  or  remove  Sommary. 
influnmatioii,  are  those  which  restore  the  secretions,  by  opening  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries ;  and  thus  the  heart  is  prevented  from 
propelling  a  quantity  of  blood  with  violence  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  body. 

TREATMENT   OF   CHRONIC   INFLAMMATION. 

The  remedies  employed  in  this  affection  must  have  a  slow  and  Treatment  of 
gradual  action  on  the  secretions^  you  cannot  take  this  disease  by  chronic  in- 
storm ;  and,  if  your  medicines  are  attended  by  violent  actions,  you 
will  do  harm  instead  of  good.  The  principle  on  which  this  disease 
depends,  is  the  same  as  in  acute  inflammation,  viz.  the  arrest  of  the 
secretions.  Chronic  inflammation  is  frequently  produced  through 
the  influence  of  the  mind :  t^ius,  long  continued  grief  will  com- 
]:detely  stop  the  secretion  of  bile ;  again,  loss  of  appetite,  from  a 
deficient  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  is  often  occasioned  by  anxiety 
€ff  mind ;  and  even  an  ulcerated  state  of  the  stomach  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  long  continuance  of  the  same  cause.  But  let  what  will 
cause  the  stoppage  of  the  secretion,  some  enlargement  will  be  the 
result ;  as  swelling  of  the  liver,  of  the  testicles,  or  of  the  joints ; 
the  formation  of  common  tumours,  as  the  fatty,  or  those  of  a  specific 
kind,  as  the  fungous. 

In  diseases  of  a  chronic  kind,  give  calomel  and  opium ;  and  I 
cannot  point  out  to  you  a  better  example  of  their  good  effects  than 
is  observable  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  iris.  A  person  comes 
into  the  hospital  with  iritis ;  he  has  a  zone  of  red  vessels  round  the 
cornea,  on  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  there  are  red  or  yellow  spots  on 
the  iris;  if  the  complaint  has  been  violent,  the  spots  are  red,  from 
their  having  become  vascular.  You  give  this  patient  five  grains  of 
calomel,  and  one  grain  of  opium,  twice  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  and 
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Another 
remedy. 


Case. 


Chronic  in- 
flammation in 
children. 


he  generally  geta  well.  Yet  thia  diseaae  was  formerly  considered 
incurable.  If  the  patient  be  a  female,  or  of  a  delicate  constitatioay 
then  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  will  be  found  sufficient ;  and 
when  the  mouth  becomes  decidedly  affected,  you  will  perceire  an 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  iris,  when  you  should  lessen 
your  dose ;  a  profuse  saliyation  is  not  necessary,  and»  if  long 
continued,  would  aggravate  rather  than  reliere  the  local  disease. 

The  most  common  medicine,  and  probaUy  as  a  general  one,  the 
best  that  is  administered  in  chronic  inflammation,  is  Plummer*8 
pill ;  it  acts  at  one  and  the  same  time  on  the  secretions  of  the  liver, 
intestines,  and  skin ;  and  if  you  can  succeed  in  restoring  these,  the 
disease,  if  recent,  will  soon  disappear :  the  absorbent  vesseb  are 
roused  into  a  state  of  increased  activity',  and  the  effects  of  tiie 
chronic  inflammation  aro  romored. 

Another  excellent  medicine  for  the  cure  of  chronic  complaints, 
is  the  oxymuriate  of  meroury,  combined  with  the  compound  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla.  In  the  hospitals  we  merely  give  it  dissolved 
in  rectified  spirits  of  wine ;  about  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  in  half  a 
pint  of  the  decoction,  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  a  day;  one-half 
in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening ;  continue  it  as  long 
as  you  think  necessary,  taking  care  to  watch  its  effects  on  the 
gums ;  always  keeping  in  mind,  that  mercury  given  to  excess  will 
tend  to  increase,  rather  than  destroy,  constitutional  irritation.  As 
sarsaparilla  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  lessening  irritability,  we 
frequently  give  it  with  mercury,  in  the  way  I  have  just  mentioned ; 
it  is  a  medicine  which  has  often  a  most  extraordinary  effect  on  opa- 
cities of  the  cornea,  and  may  be  prescribed,  in  even  very  bad  cases, 
with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  A  girl  from  Sheemess,  was 
in  Guy*s  Hospital  some  time  since,  in  whom  the  opacity  was  so 
great,  that  she  was  nearly  blind ;  quite  so  in  one  eye :  the  usual 
remedies  employed  in  similar  cases  were  tried,  without  obtaining 
the  least  benefit ;  she  was  then  recommended  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  in 
a  short  time  she  recovered  her  sight. 

The  best  alterative  for  the  removal  of  chronic  disorders  in  chil- 
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dren,  is  one  gndn  of  the  hydrarg.  cum  creti,  and  two  or  three 
grains  of  powdered  riiubarb,  mixed  together,  and  g^ven  night  and 
nomii^ :  this  compound  is  exceedingly  mild,  and  will  have  a  par- 
dculaiij  benign  influence  on  the  lirer  and  intestines.  One  grain 
of  oxjmmiate  of  mercury,  dissoWed  in  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  bark, 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
beii^  giren  twice  a  day,  will  likewise  be  found  a  very  valuable 
Medicine.  It  is  said,  that  oxymuriate  is  decomposed  by  the  bark  ; 
bat,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  it  is  attended  with  so  many  good 
effects,  that  I  shall  continue  to  prescribe  it ;  and  especially  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Calo- 
mel and  rhubarb,  the  hydr.  cum  cretiL,  and  soda,  will  also  be  found 
medicines  of  much  power  in  the  chronic  diseases  of  children. 

Lastly,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  these  little  creatures  mer-  Powder  for 
fvrjj  if  it  can  be  avoided,  a  medicine,  composed  of  two  grains  of 
rhubarb,  and  five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  g^ven  two  o;*  three 
tiaies  a-^y,  will  often  render  its  employment  unnecessary :  this 
medicine  acts  as  an  aperient  and  powerful  tonic. 

The  nature  of  inflammation  I  hope  you  all  now  thoroughly  under- 
itand ;  recollect  that  the  vessels  of  the  part  are  in  a  dilated  state, 
and  the  surrounding  ones  have  an  increased  action. 

I  shall  next  speak  of  the 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  application  of  cold  in  these  affec-  L.ocaI  treat- 
tions.     People  have  been  arguing  about  words  rather  than  ideas,  ?^^"*  °^.*"" 
but  it  really  is  not  worth  while  to  attend  to  such  fastidious,  nonsen- 
sical objections  as  have  been  started  against  this  remedy.     Though 
tM  is  not  a  positive  agent,  yet  it  is  capable  of  affording  great  relief 
in  inflammation;  first,  by  lessening  the  size  of  the  vessels;  se- 
condly, by  lessening  action,  which  it  effects  by  diminishing  nervous 
irritability.     If  cold  be  applied  to  the  system  generally,  it  has  the  Effects  of  cold 
power  of  lessening  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.     I  have  tried  this  upon  myself.     I  went  out  of  my  house 
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one  evening  into  the  garden^  when  wanii^  my  piibe  being  8G;^ 
the  expiration  of  an  hour  it  waa  76 ;  at  the  end  of  two  boons  It 
reduced  to  65;  rjid  had  not  only  lessened  in. quioknaw^  but 
in  fulness .     Cold  will  produce  torpor,  and  eren  death •  <  i. P 

Anecdote.  A  curious  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  near  Halifax,  in  Notfa. 

Scotia :  Dr.  Scott  had  been  dining  a  little  way  in  the  country' widi: 
some  friends,  and  they  were  on  their  return  at  mght,  when  ope  •£ 
the  party  separated  from  the  rest,  saying  to  a  companion,  thaljlM 
would  frighten  some  of  them by-and-by.  Howeyer,  they, reached 
Halifax  without  seeing  any  thing  more  of  him.  At  this  the. party 
became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  returned  for  the  purpose  of  .fia(l-f 
ing  him.  He  was  discovered  behind  a  hillock  of  snow,  in  aa  ortfoft 
position,  but  quite  dead. 

Anecdote.  Another  curious  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  Cook's  Voya|^» 

when  some  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  one  of  the  ships  were  landing 
at  Terra  del  Fuego.  Dr.  Solander,  who  was  of  the  party,  particu- 
larly cautioned  them  not  to  go  to  sleep ;  and  said  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  do  so  in  cold  situations.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  Doctor  wrs  himself  the  first  who  became  drowsy ;  it  waa 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  his  companions  could  keep  him  in 
motion ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  perseverance  that  they 
succeeded  in  getting  him  back  to  the  ship  alive. 

Effect  of  cold.  When  cold  is  applied  to  an  inflamed  part,  it  lessens  its  nervous 
enei^',  and  robs  it  of  its  heat;  but  cold  must  be  severe  indeed, 
if  it  bring  the  internal  parts  of  the  body  below  a  temperature 
of  98*.  In  this  country,  in  the  winter,  many  of  the  exterruU  parts 
of  the  body  varj'  in  temperature  from  20"  to  30*;  thus  a  ther- 
mometer applied  to  the  toes  when  they  are  cold,  will  be  found  to 
indicate  20*  of  heat  less  than  it  would,  if  applied  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  Cold,  applied  in  excess,  destroys  life,  by  extracting  heat, 
without  which  the  vital  actions  cannot  be  supported. 

On  the  living  body  you  may  apply  cold  to  a  part  until  it  actually 
becomes  frozen.  Mr.  Cline  and  Mr.  Sharp  were  once  attending  a 
patient  who  had  strangulated  hernia ;  to  reduce  which  they  applied 
ice  enclosed  in  linen  cloths,  and  this  they  continued  for  thirty-six 


Case. 
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lumn  :  now  as  the  ice  diMolyed,  the  water  fonned  hj  it  ran  down 
■pon  the  ami 'a  groin,  and  the  inner  aide  of  his  thigh,  and  the  parts 
wbsreoii  this  stream  passed,  became  completely  frozen ;  proper 
applications  restored  them  to  life;  but  inflammation  and  slight 
moitificmtion  succeeded :  the  hernia,  however,  was  reduced,  and  the 
Attn  efretttxuJlj  did  well.  In  similar  cases,  I  advise  yoa  to  apply 
in  in  a  bladder ;  and  take  care  that  you  do  not  continue  it  too 
kmg, 

it  frequently  happens  in  this  country,  during  severe  winters,  that  Snow  applied 
the  lobes  of  the  ears  and  tips  of  the  noses  of  those  who  arc  much  porw. 

exposed  to  the  weather  will  become  frozen :  they  may  be  restored 
to  lift  by  nibbing  them  with  snow. 

One  of  the  best  lotions  that  can  be  applied  to  an  inflamed  part  is  Goulard  water. 
conpesed  of  one  ounce  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  five  ounces  of 
water.  Cvoolard  water  is  also  much  extolled  for  reducing  inflamma- 
tktty  and  leseening  pain ;  but  when  too  long  applied,  or  too  strong, 
it. has  been  known  to  destroy  nervous  irritability  in  too  great  a 
degree.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Guy's,  saw  a  person  iif  whom  the  upper 
eye-'lid  became  completely  paralysed  from  its  improper  application. 

In  applying  the  spirit-of-wine  lotion,  let  your  cloths  be  thin,  so 
that  the  ^irit  may  combine  with  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  carry  it  off 
ia  the  form  of  vapour  ;  in  other  words  evaporation  is  produced,  and 
it  is  in  that  way  its  good  effects  are  produced. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  application  of  ice  to  parts  while  in  a  state  Ice. 
of  inflammation ;  it  irritates,  and  is  apt  to  produce  gangrene. 

Some  years  since,  when  I  was  making  a  series  of  physiological  Experiment. 
experiments,  I  wished  to  ascertain  what  effects  would  be  produced 
upon  the  pulse  by  the  sudden  application  of  severe  cold,  for  which 
purpose  I  plunged  my  arm  to  the  shoulder  into  snow ;  at  the  time  of 
tbe  immersion  my  pulse  was  SP,  but  immediately  rose  to  120;  this 
result  was  contrary  to  all  that  I  had  ever  been  taught  on  the 
sabgect— the  pnlse  sometimes  did  not  rise  so  high  as  120,  not  being 
more  than  110,  and  was  hard  and  wiry.  The  immersion  in  so  gi-eat 
a  degree  of  cold  caused  great  pain,  and  consequently  was  a  source 
of  irritation.     This  experiment  led  me  into  an  examination  of  the 
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G  effects  of  llie  appliculion  of  the  cold  halh;  I  found  that  when  t 
peraon  in  heallli  took  a  cold  bath,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  do  bo, 
that  it  produced  irritation ;  but  on  the  rontmry.  when  a  person  in 
a  state  of  irtitation,  or  febrile  heat,  went  into  a  cold  bath,  it  tran- 
quilliied  the  nervouB  action,  ami  exerted  a  beneficial  influence. 

At  one  time,  I  had  injured  mj  heallli  by  being  too  much  in  the 
dissecting-room,  and  n-aa  in  the  habit  of  discharging  from  my  Etomach 
a  good  deal  of  blood ;  a  considerable  degree  of  sympathetic  fever 
was  the  consequence;  in  this  condition  1  went  into  the  country, 
for  the  bene^t  of  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  there  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  noticinjj;  the  influence  of  cold  upon  au  irritable  pulse,  in 
my  own  person.  Of  an  evening,  when  in  the  house,  my  pulaa 
would  be  at  1-20,  but  upon  going  out  into  the  cold  air,  it  annk  in  ■ 
very  short  time  to  100,  and  by  a  long  continuance  in  the  cold,  it 
became  still  less  frequent.  Thus,  where  there  is  great  irritabilit; 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  where  the  heart  is  sending  its  blood 
through  the  different  channels  with  accelerated  motion,  cold  will 
prove  invigorating,  by  destroying  the  first  of  these  affections,  and 
reducing  the  latter  to  the  natural  standard. 

Id  a  word,  therefore,  cold  relieves  inflammation  when  locally 
applied — by  abstrECting  heat — by  lessening  the  diameter  of  the 
blood-vessels — and  Ity  diminishing  the  action  of  tlie  part,  througfa 
lessening  its  nervous  irritability. 

Tlie  next  mode  of  relieving  inflammation  is  by  the  application  of 
heat  and  moisture;  this  looks  like  conti-adiclion,  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  nppty  heat  alone,  and  its  application 
would  certainly  do  harm;  but  the  reverse  is  the  result,  when  united 
;  for  the  two  produce  relaxation,  open  the  pores,  givo 
rise  to  perspiration,  thereby  removing  congestion,  and  occasioning 
all  the  beneficial  effects  that  would  arise  from  the  application  of 
leeches.  The  sedative  eflects  of  heat  and  moisture  are  well  exempli- 
Ccd  by  what  happens  when  a  prison   takes   a.   warm   bath;   t 

,  with  a  pulse  at  75,  goes  into  water  heated  to  104 
degrees;  his  pulse  soon  rises  lo  I0(»,  presently  he  perspires  freelyj 
liis  pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  yet  soft;  great  rcla.<iation  followij 
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and  if  he  were  not  remored,  be  would  absolutely  die,  so  extensive  is 
the  exfamostion  that  it  occasions.  Here,  then,  is  direct  proof  of 
vliat  liest  and  moistore  can  do,  wben  tbey  are  applied  generally ; 
and,  when  used  locaUj,  their  action  on  the  part  is  precisely  the 


Fomentationfl  are  ordered  precisely  with  the  same  view,  viz.  to  Fomentations. 
nstore  the  secretions  of  the  part,  by  which  the  tension  of  the 
fMMla  IS  remored,  and  the  pain  much  abated.  Fomentations  occa- 
sionally are  medicated,  being  composed  of  camomile  flowers,  poppy- 
heads,  Ac.yhut  I  do  not  consider  that  these  possess  any  advantage  over 
laere  water,  at  least  where  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  unbroken. 

Poohieea  are  likewise  used  upon  the  same  principle;  the  kind  of  poultfces. 
ponltiee  is  of  little  consequence,  provided,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
the  skill  be  entire. 

The  next  method  of  relieving  inflammation  is  by  the  application  Leeches. 

of  leeches,  which  relieve  upon  the  same  principle  as  poultices  and 

ftnentations,  viz,  by  abstracting  from  the  part  a  portion  of  its 

flaidsy  and  consequently  lessening  the  pain  and  tension :  after  the 

leeches  drop  off,  the  bleeding  must  be  encoun^ed;  this  may  be 

done  by  bathing  the  part  with  warm  water,  and  wiping  it  frequently 

with  a  warm  sponge. 

To  some  persons,  and  in  some  situations,  howeyer,  the  appli-  Where 

-  .       1         .  1    1       .  «  .  .  Leeches*  are 

cation  of  leeches  is  attended  with  very  great  inconvenience ;  as  inconvenient. 

occasionally,  for  example,  in  inflammation  of  the  testicles.     We  do 

not  find  this  an  inconvenience  in  the  hospitals;  but  frequently,  in 

private  practice,  we  see  persons  in  whom  it  is  of  the  g^atest 

consequence  that  a  bleeding  from  these  parts  should  be  concealed. 

Now,  as  there  is  much  mess,  trouble,  and  consequent  exposure, 

from  an  application  of  leeches,  what  we  do  in  such  cases  is  this : 

we  request  the  person  to  stand  before  us,  and,   with   a   lancet, 

ponctore  some  of  the  small  veins  on  the  front  of  the  scrotum ;  in 

this  manner,  and  with  a  little  warm  water,  you  abstract  any  portion 

of  blood  you  wish ;  and  what  is  of  very  great  consequence,  you 

stop  it  when  you  please ;  for,  by  placing:  the  patient  in  a  recumbent 

posture,  and  by  applying  some  cold  water  to  the  punctures,  the 
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blood  will  immediately  cease  to  flow.  Ill  this  way,  then,  yoa  rimy^ 
take  blood  from  the  Bcrotumy  when  the  testicles  are  Inflamed,  with' 
very  little  trouble,  and  without  any  exposure.  In  deep  s^fttdd* 
inflammation,  blood  should  also  be  taken  by  cupping.    ^  "  > 

[The  learned  Lecturer  here  said,  at  the  same  time  putting  ftb^ 
hand  upon  one  of  the  recently  amputated  stumps  lying  iipoit;'&e 
table,  that  he  had  a  few  more  remarks  to  make,  but  these  would  bd 
on  another  subject:  viz, — the  occasional  retraction  of  the  skin  of  a 
stump,  after  amputation.] 

C**®'  A  surgeon,  at  Worthing,  took  off  a  boy's  arm,  pretty  near  die- 

Bhouldcr-joint ;  the  stump  healed  kindly,  and  all  was  thought  to  be 
doing  well :  some  months  after,  however,  he  complained  of  pain, 
and  the  skin  retracted  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  bone  projected 
through  it  at  least  an  inch;  in  this  state,  he  came  to. town,  had 
upon  examining  the  part  near  the  arm-pit,  I  put  my  flnger  upon  a 
small  tumour;  this  occasioned  the  boy  to  jump  as  though  he  had 
been  electrified ;  I  then  performed  the  operation  of  amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint,  and  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
tumour  which  had  been  touched  before  the  operation,  and  produced 
the  electric  shock,  was  a  large  ganglion  of  nerves,  and  it  had  given 
rise  to  the  excessive  irritability  of  the  stump,  and  the  retraction  of 
the  skin. 

Case.  Previously  to  the  above  case,  a  boy  was  sent  to  me,  with  a  stump 

similar  to  the  one  I  have  just  described,  but  in  the  leg;  the  ends  of" 
the  bones  were  cut  off,  and  the  boy  left  the  hospital  apparently 
well ;  but  soon  after  the  arm  case  from  Worthing  had  been  operated 
upon,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  ascertained,  this  boy  again  re- 
turned, having  his  stump  in  a  painful,  irritable  state,  and  the  skin 
evidently  retracted.  Knowing  now  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  I  cut 
down  upon,  and  took  out  the  end  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve :  the 
bad  symptoms  consequently  disappeared,  and  the  lad  eventually 
recovered. 

Cattc  of  irri-  Going  round  the  hospital  the  other  day,  I  met  with  another  case 

resembling  the  above,  but,  in  point  of  irritability,  much  worse.  At 
the  particular  request  of  the  woman,  I  amputated — the  nerves  ap- 


tabic  nerve. 
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peered  to  he  enlarged,  and  had  fonned  a  ganglion  partially  resting 
tm  the  oj^tremity  of  the  bone;  this  had  produced  such  a  degree  of 
iditatioo^  that  no  part  of  the  stump  could  be  touched  without 
exciting  a  kind. <Mf  electric  shock;  in  fact,  the  woman  appeared  very 
Wfch  to  resemble  a  sensitive  plant. 

Hoir  the  nervea  become  longer  than  the  bones  in  these  cases » 
doea  not  admit  of  easy  explanation. 


LECTURE   VI. 


COUNTER-IRRITATION  IN  INFLAMMATION. 


h  the  acvte^  as  has  already  been  explained  to  you,  our  object  is  to  Local  treat- 

,.    .   .  ,  ,  1.  ^  •     xi-       L       •  J  .     •      mentofchronic 

ouaimah  Tascuiar  action;  but  m  the  chronic  we  endeayour  to  m-  inflammation. 

crease  it«  Thus,  in  long-continued  discharges  arising  from  relax- 
stioa,  we  employ  stimulating  lotions,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
the  ▼eueb  their  healthy  power  of  contraction.  Again,  in  sluggish, 
indolent  ulcers,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  excite  action;  for 
viuch  purpose  we  employ  washes,  either  composed  of  calomel  and 
Hme  water,  or  the  hydr.  oxymur,  and  lime  water;  the  cupri  sulphas 
it  also  an  admirable  remedy  in  these  indolent  sores.  Gonorrhoea, 
as  I  hare  already  shown  to  you,  gives  us  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  acute  inflammation  and  chronic,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  your  opposite  treatment  must  be  founded  to 
insure  a  successful  result.  At  first  you  diminish  strength  and 
action,  and  then  stimulate,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them. 

Whenever  you  apply  stimulating  lotions  to  indolent  ulcers,  you  Mode  of  apply- 
should  always  cover  the  parts  with  oiled  silk ;  to  prevent  evapora-  lotions. "  *  *°^ 
tion,  by  which  cold  would  be  produced,  and  the  design  with  which 
it  was  applied  frustrated.  Your  object  here  is  to  obtain  heat  and 
action;  as  oiled  silk  obstructs  evaporation,  it  very  materially  con- 
tributes to  create  these:  and,  as  the  perspiration  as  well  as  the 
vapour  from  lotions  condenses  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  oiled 
«ilk,  it  of  course  succeeds  in  keeping  the  part  moist ;  and  this  is  a 
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Counter  irri- 
tation. 


Blisters. 


yeiy  great  advantage,  as  it  enabke  yoa  to  remove  yoar  applicatMHis 
without  disturbing  the  new  akin.  Now,  where  this  covering  ia  not 
used,  the  linen  over  the  wound  becomes  dry,  adheres  to  the  newlj- 
formed  skin,  and  consequently,  when  you  take  away  one,  the  other 
must  come  with  it:. in  this  manner  the  restorative  eiorts  of  natnva 
for  twenty-four  hours  will  often  be  defeated  in  a  single  minnti. 

The  next  method  of  treatment  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  ef 
counter-irritation. 

The  power  of  this  remedy  is  very  gpreat,  and  its  advantages 
numerous ;  but  the  chief  benefit  that  results  ^m  its  employment, 
arises  from  its  drawing  off  the  blood  from  the  neighbouring  inflamed 
parts,  whereby  it  checks  the  course  of  disease  in  important  organs: 
thus,  a  blister  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  if  early  applied,  will  amst 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain;  a  blister  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
will  frequently  overcome  an  inflammation  of  that  viscus;  a  stimu- 
lating irritating  lotion  applied  to  the  scrotum  will  often  cure  an  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle.  But  counter-irritation,  carried  to  excess, 
will  do  harm ;  you  must,  therefore,  be  particularly  cautious  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  you  use  it.  In  parts  that  have  no  immediate 
connexion,  it  is  really  astonishing  to  observe  its  effects.  In  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  a  blister  applied  upon  the  chest  (parts  between 
which  there  is  no  direct  communication)  will  soon  stop  the  disease, 
and  be  to  the  patient  the  principal  cause  of  recovery.  Blisters, 
likewise,  applied  to  the  front  of  the  body,  as  on  the  abdomen,  are 
extremely  useful  for  the  removal  of  inflammations  of  the  liver, 
intestines,  &c. 

Blisters  are  more  generally  used  by  surgeons  for  exciting  counter* 
irritation  than  any  other  application.  Issues  and  setons  are  also 
occasionally  adopted.  I  again  caution  you  against  exciting  such  a 
degree  of  irritation  as  would  affect  the  whole  system :  if  you  were 
to  allow  this  to  happen,  you  would  aggravate  the  original  disease; 
it  must  therefore  be  limitod,  and  kept  within  proper  bounds.  Some- 
times, after  the  blister  has  been  removed,  it  may  be  deemed  prudent 
to  keep  the  wound  open ;  this  you  can  accomplish  by  removing  th« 
loose  cuticle,  and  by  dressing  the  sore  with  savine  ointment. 
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Another  mode  of  produciiur  counter-irritation  if  by  the  application  Tartarizcd  ao' 
of  tartnriiea  antimony  made  into  an  ointment.  This  is  a  very  excel- 
lent'ineChody  and  ie  now  very  generally  adopted.  You  must  be 
caiBfbl,  hofwerery  on  what  surfaces  you  apply  it,  if  you  intend  to 
ezdte  initntioB  in  a  great  deg^ree,  as  it  is  apt,  permanently,  to  dis- 
figon  the  akin.  I  saw  a  young  lady  who  had  used  it  on  the  arm 
kr  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  elbow  joint.  She  was  offended 
with  her  medical  attendants  for  having  recommended  its  employ-  ^ 

mcnt,  aa  it  left  a  scar  near  the  elbow  which  has  since  obliged  her 
to  wemr  lei^  sleeves.  Such  a  defect  you  would  not  like  to  see  in 
your  stsler  or  friend;  therefore,  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  that 
yew  should  endeavour  to  obviate  its  occurrence ;  and  this  you  may 
ahrays  do  by  proper  attention. 

The  next  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  Postare. 
iaflammetioii  is  position.  Medical  men  do  not  consider  the  human 
body  as  an  hydraulic  machine;  nor  indeed  is  it  so;  but  still  the 
fcdda  of  tlie  body  are,  in  some  measure,  governed  by  the  laws  of 
gravity.  Look  at  the  operation  that  I  spoke  of  in  the  last  lecture, 
finr  relieving  inflammation  of  the  testicle.  If  you  puncture  the  veins 
ia  firont  of  the  scrotum,  and  if  the  patient  be  in  the  erect  position, 
blood  will  freely  flow;  but  put  him  in  a  recumbent  position,  the 
stream  will  immediately  cease;  though,  when  the  body  is  thus 
{daced,  the  power  of  the  heart  is  greater  than  when  in  the  erect 
position. 

If,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  I  should  be  called  to  any  of  you  Punctures;  t^ 
having  inflammation  in  the  hand,  arising  from  punctures  inflicted  in(.^ned  plane! 
while  dissecting,  I  should  immediately  direct  you  to  get  an  inclined 
plane  made,  upon  which  I  should  order  you  to  rest  your  hand  as 
long  as  the  inflammation  was  at  all  violent. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  attend  to  position  in  inflammation  of  position  in  in- 
the  leg.     I  must  give  you  an  example ;  I  was  sent  for,  to  see  a  ^^i™^^ 
gentleman  flumer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rayleigh,  in  Essex,  who 
ior  a  long  time  had  been  subject  to  a  very  severe  inflammation  in 
both  his  legs;  they  were  exceedingly  red  and  very  much  swollen, 
ia  a  state  threatening  gangrene ;  the  constitutional  irritation  was  very 
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great,  had  ihe  ton^ne  ('overeil  wilh  a  brown  fur.  I  found  him 
witli  his  legs  in  a  tu!>  of  water;  I  took  out  one  of  them,  and 
it  smoked  excoBsively;  I  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  had 
him  immediately  placed  upon  a  eofa,  and  cootrived  to  rest  bia  \egB 
upon  the  end  of  the  sofa;  eonsequenllj  they  were  raised  eonaider- 
ably  higher  than,  his  body;  the  vessels  Boon  bep»n  to  unload  ihem- 
setves,  and  the  skin,  in  a  short  time,  wns  evidently  less  red  than 
when  taken  out  of  the  water.  I  then  applied  flannels  wrung;  out  of 
wtum  water;  these  soon  produced  a  very  considorHble  perspiration, 
by  which  the  cellular  membmue  berame  unloaded,  the  BWeHing- 
much  less,  and  the  pain  materially  abated.  He  praduaJly  recovered. 
and  in  six  weeks  was  enabled  to  ride  a  considerable  distance  to 
market. 

The  completest  tyro  in  surgery  ought  to  know,  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  cure  extensive  inflammation  in  a  limb,  if  it  w«B 
allowed  to  continue  in  a  depending  position. 

The  next  circumstance  to  be  attended  to 
inflammation-is  rest ;  the  necessity  of  which  m 
you,  as  all  of  you  must  have  oltsen'ed  that 
action  of  the  heart,  and  consequently,  must  be  injurious  in  inflam- 
mation. To  obtain  rent  for  an  inflamed  joint  is  one  of  our  ^nnd 
principles  in  the  treatment,  and  no  ^od  can  be  done  without  it:  it 
is  cnrious  to  observe  how  nature  herself  directs  this;  for  where  a 
joint  is  diseased,  the  muscles  which  act  upon  that  joint  have  lost 
their  power:  thus,  if  a  man  has  an  inflanimnlion  of  the  wrist,  and 
you  p«t  your  hand  into  his  and  desire  hijn  to  squeeze  it,  you  find 
that  he  cannot  do  so,  or  that  Che  nttemjit  is  exceedingly  feeble.  Id 
inflammations  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of 
the  part  in  like  manner  lose  their  vigour. 

Indurations  frequently  remain  after  inSammation  has  entirely 
ceased ;  these  are  to  he  got  rid  of  by  diminishing  the  circulation  of 
the  part,  and  producing  absorption  by  the  following  methods : — 

Pressure  has  the  power  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbenta 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  and  you  may  produce  it  cither  by  tiuf 
use  of  lolli'iT  or  strappinc:. 


the  treatment  of 
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Electricity,  too,  is  attended  with  similar  effects ;  it  acts  strongly  Electricity. 
tal  l&e  ahaorbent  system. 

Meieiuy,  likewise,  does  the  same ;    and,   speaking  generally,  Mercunr. 
decidedly  so  than  either  of  the  other  remedies  I  have  men- 


in  our  foul  wards,  for  example,  in  a  state  of 
I,  we  find  that  the  alveolar  processes  which  contained  the 
tsatSi  bave  been  in  a  g^reat  measure  absorbed. 

has,  of  late  years,  got  into  great  repute,  for  the  cure  of  Frictum. 
and  stiffened  joints,  occasioned  by  inflammation ;  it  was 
nwiniended  by  the  late  Mr.  Grosrenor,  of  Oxford,  a  man  of 
I,  and  who  possessed  a  g^at  share  of  common  sense. 
TUs  nmedy  was  his  hobby ;  and,  like  all  other  hobbies,  it  occa- 
oooally  carried  its  rider  into  the  mire ;  for  Mr.  Ghnosvenor  some- 
tiiMB  wofold  recommend  friction  before  the  acnte  inflammation  had 
tKininated,  consequently  it  was  productive  of  mischief  rather  than 
benefit ;  in  many  instances,  however,  where  judiciously  employed, 
die  moat  beneficial  results  have  been  obtained. 

A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  when  Crfic  df 
shooting,  received  a  severe  injury  to  his  knee ;  after  the  violence  ^^^  '""' 
of  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms  had  terminated,  there  remained 
eonriderable  swellii:^,  stiffness,  and  induration ;  for  thege  he  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Attenborough,  an  eminent  surgeon,  of  Notting- 
ham; as  the  gentleman  did  not  get  better,  Mr.  Attenborough  sent 
ham  to  town,  and  here  he  for  some  time  continued  under  my  care, 
tad  that  of  a  physician  ;  still  the  joint  remained  in  the  same  state, 
and  the  means  used  were  inadequate  to  afford  relief.  I  advised 
him  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  consult  Mr.  Grosvenor.  This  he  did : 
and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Grosvenor  saw  him,  and  heard  that  his  limb 
had  been  kept  quiet,  he  told  him  to  walk  to  the  bottom  of  Christ 
Church  Meadow,  and  then  return  and  dine,  which  he  really  did. 
Friction  was  used  in  this  case  with  the  greatest  success,  for,  within 
fix  weeks  afler  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  called  upon  me  in  town, 
qaite  recovered,  and  thanked  me  for  recommending  him  to  Mr. 
G^wvenor. 
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Friction  acceloratea  circulation  and  absorption ;  and  tlie  way  in 
which  Mr.  Grosvunor  recommended  it  to  t>e  done  v/aa,  hj  appl^in^ 
both  bands  to  the  joints,  at  the  same  time  alternately  moving  them 
up  and  down. 

The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  a  man  whose  mind  waa  free  Ironifl 
e?cry  paltry  prejudice,  most  eminent  in  hia  profession,  and  evi 
anxious  for  truth,  had  a  son  who  met  with  a  serious  injury  to  h 
ankle-joint ;  after  trying  all  he  could  to  relievo  it,  he  sent  him  ta| 
Mr,  Groavcnor  ;  and  under  hia  care,  by  the  judicious  application  o 
friciioD,  the  actious  of  the  joint  were  completely  restored. 

In  cases  of  violence  done  to  the  joints,  when  the  iuflanunatioqj 
has  been  subdued,  which  it  will  be  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  frictioa  n 
and  motion  are  very  useful:  but  in  chronic  diseases  of  joints,  many 
monllis  of  rest  will  often   be    required,  before    inflammation    has 
sufficiently  subsided  to  allow  of  friction  and  motion  being  safely  used 
to  prevent  anchylosis. 


LECTURE    VII. 


ADHESIVE  INPLaBMATION. 
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For  a  knowledge  of  this  process  wo  arc  indebted  to  that  bright 
luminary  of  our  profession,  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  a  man  who 
was  abused,  reviled,  and  laughed  at,  when  living,  by  the  very  per- 
sons who,  now  that  they  cannot  any  longer  injure  him,  are  ever 
loading  hia  name  with  every  species  of  commendation  and  praise. 

Adhesive  inflammation  is  the  process  by  which  divided  parts 
become  united. 

Inflammation  has  a  disposition  to  separate  the  blood  into  more 
parts  than  usually  occur  when  drawn  from  a  person  in  health.  In 
health,  it  merely  separates  into  serum  and  red  particles;  but,  when 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  if,  after  being  dranii,  it  be  allowed  to 
[disturbed,  it  will  separate  into  scrum,  red  particles,  and 
fibrin.  The  red  particles,  together  with  some  fibrin,  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  fibrin  immediately  on  the  top  of 
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the  red  partidet,  forming  what  Is  called  the  buff  of  the  blood ;  and 
the  aenma  will  occnpj  the  sarroanding  apace.  The  fibrin,  having 
ket  the  red  particlee,  contracts  with  great  firmness^  and  when 
taken  out,  almoet  resembles  a  piece  of  leather.  It  has  been  said, 
tbat  the  adhesive  matter  b  albumen ;  but  it  has  been  proved  not  to 
be  so.  Dr.  Boatock,  who  was  for  several  yean  at  Gruj's  Hospital, 
took  great  pains  to  investigate  its  nature,  and  published  several 
papeis  on  the  subject,  in  the  Mediea^Chirurgieal  Tranaaciions  : 
be  mitid  it  fibrin.  Mr.  Hunter  called  it  coag^laUe  lymph ;  this 
certainly  was  not  a  good  term  to  be  applied  to  such  a  substance,  for 
lynph  is  expressive  of,  and  relates  to,  water ;  whereas  fibrin  is  not 
only  a  aoiidy  but  an  exceedingly  firm  one. 

Seaie  sorfoces  of  the  body  are  serous,  while  others  are  mucous.  Effect  on  the 
The  erilnlar  membrane  is  one  of  the  former,  and  usually  exhales  a  "^<^>nbrane8. 
finid  somewhat  resembling  serum,  but  containing  much  less  al- 
hoaen.  This  membrane  is  very  liable  to  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
The  vessels  that  usually  secrete  the  fluid  just  mentioned,  when  the 
part  is  inflamed,  pour  out  fibrin,  which,  becoming  coagulated, 
produces  the  hardness  which  we  usually  find  in  inflamed  parts. 

The  peritonenm,  a  membrane  which  doubly  encloses  the  intestines,  On  the  perito- 
is  a  serous  surface,  often  affected  by  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
which  occasions  the  two  8ur£Eu;es  of  this  membrane  to  be  firmly 
ghied  together. 

Bnt  the  part  of  all  others  the  most  subject  to  this  kind  of  inflam-  On  the  pleura. 
mation  is  the  pleura,  and  we  scarcely  ever  open  a  body  without 
finding  upon  its  snrfoce  many  unnatural  adhesions. 

The  heart,  in  like  manner,  is  often  glued  to  the  pericardium,  so  On  the  peri- 
that  the  space  usually  found  between  the  two  portions  of  membrane  dura  mater, 
is  obliterated ;  and  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  we  frequently 
meet  with  partial  adhesions  between  the  dura  mater  and  tunica 
arachnoides. 

Tims,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  serous  membranes  readily  Wise  provision 
take  on  the  adhesive  inflammation,  by  which  they  become  perma- 
nently attached  to  each  other,  or  to  the  adjacent  parts ;  this  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  wise  provision  of  nature,  for  if  the  membranes 
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of  cavities,  such  as  the  pleura  unti  peiitoueum,  instead  of  the  adhe- 
sive^were  to  recuive  and  support  the  suppurative  iuflammatiou, 
effusion  and  death  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence*.  For 
example,  matter  would  be  often  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
and  empyema  would  (j^enerally  destroy. 
'  The  mucous  membmnea,  as  the  urethra,  for  example,  are  affected 
by  the  BUppiirative  inflammation.  This  is  another  of  nature's  bene- 
volent and  wise  ordinances ;  for.  had  they  been  Bubject  to  the  adhe- 
sive, the  outlets  of  our  bodies  would  have  closed,  and  life  destroyed. 
Sometimes  where  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  exceed- 
ingly violent,  it  passes  into  the  adhesive  inflammation,  glues  the 
parts  together,  and,  unless  relieved  hy  an  operation,  would  end  in 
the  destruction  of  Hfe.  I  can  relate  to  you  an  example  of  this : 
there  was  broug;ht  to  me  from  Exeter  'Change  a  kangaroo  for 
dissection.  His  bed  of  straw  had  caught  fire,  but  it  was  very  soon 
extinguished ;  and  the  proprietor,  knowing  that  he  had  not  been 
severely  burned,  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  death.  Upon 
examination,  his  bladder  was  filled  with  urine,  which  was  retained 
in  consequence  of  the  closure  of  the  urethra  hy  the  ahesive  inflam- 
mation ;  the  penis  having  been  severely  injured  by  the  fire,  the 
infiammation  which  followed  was  violent,  and  passed  at  once  inte 
the  adhesive  form.  Thus  you  may  perceive  ihat  common  gonor- 
rhtca  would  desti'oy  life,  if  it  were  not  so  arranged  by  nature  that 
mucous  membranes  are  more  readily  influenced  by  the  Buppuratire 
than  by  adhesive  inflammation. 

When  inflammation  attacks  the  air-tube,  it  usually  happens,  that 
the  mucus,  which  it  secretes,  becomes  purulent;  hut  in  very  violent 
inflammation,  adhesive  matter  is  effused,  and  produces  the  disease 
which  is  called  croup.  If  the  larynx  bo  the  scat  of  this  disease, 
it  frequently  destroys  hfe ;  but  when  the  inflammation  is  seated  in 
one  of  the  bronchia,  the  adhesive  matter  is  coughed  up,  ia  an 
arborescent  form,  and  the  patient  recovers. 


■t  affected  with  adhesive  inflam- 
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the  oethdiftr  raembruie,  for  instance — a  qnanti^  of 
■MuB'  Hr  ftaad  effosed  round  the  part,  and  in  the  part  iHAf  a 
jAnr  sui  seni-transparent  eubetance,  haying  the  appearance  of 
Jdl)^;*<lio«ig1i  widely  different  from  it  in  composition.  The  best 
that  700  can  hare  of  witnessing  the  adhesire  inflam- 
is  CNi  the  skin  under  the  irritation  of  a  blister ;  the  blister 
the  same  effects  as  those  produced  in  the  operation  for 
hyAneele.  Let  a  blister  be  applied  for  twentj-four  hours,  till  the 
la  raised :  then  make  an  incision  into  the  vesicles,  and  a 
of  serom  will  escape.  Here,  perhaps,  your  obsenration 
tendsate ;  but  examine  the  surfiuse,  and  you  will  find  on  it  a 
jdbm  siAstance,  which  will  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
•efloiding  to  the  length  of  time  the  blister  has  been  applied,  also 
4B  Hb  sererity,  and  on  the  irritability  of  the  skin ;  but,  generally 
^peaking,  under  the  application  of  a  blister,  adhesive  matter  is 
out'  as  under  adhesive  inflammation. 


For  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  die  time  required  before  the  Time  required 
*   A  ,  .  ,  •       for  the  prodno- 

uflammation  commences,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  thattion  of  adhe- 


it  is  different  according  to  the  structure  of  the  part  and  nature  of  ^*^* 
die  constitution.  In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  intestines  will 
be  glued  together  in  nineteen  hours  after  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion has  begun.  Now  I  mention  nineteen  hours  particulariy, 
because  I  have  seen  it  produced  after  that  time  in  cases  of  gun- 
fhot  wounds.  It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  you,  that  a 
Mr.  Blight  was  shot  by  a  man  called  Patch,  in  the  neighbourhood 
ef  Deptford :  the  ball  traversed  the  abdomen.  I  was  called  to  this 
case,  and  Mr.  Blight  died  in  nineteen  hours  after  he  had  received 
die  injury.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  I  have  just 
mentioned ;  the  intestines  were  glued  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
peritoneum ;  the  peritoneal  surface  had  quantities  of  adhesive 
matter  on  it,  and  was  firmly  united  to  the  surrounding  intestines. 
On  the  surface  of  wounds,  the  process  of  adhesion  takes  place 
rapidly;  for,  if  a  piece  of  lint  be  applied  to  a  newly-made  wound, 
in  twelve  hours  it  will  be  glued  to  its  surface  ;  in  a  dog,  the  adhesive 
proeess  commences  in  six  hours. 
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Adhesive  mutter,  when  efTiised  on  a  thin  membrane,  coagiiIat«B 
into  a  net-work,  aBsuming  tho  character  of  cellular  membrane. 
I        When  adhesive  matter  liaa  been  formed,  blood-vessels  soon  enter 
it,  and  within  a  ehort  time  it  becomes  or^nized ;  the  vasa  vasonUB 
are  elongated  by  the  force  of  the  circulation :  they  enter  the  newly-  J 
formed  eubetanco,  and  nend  throughout  it  minute  ramiUcationa.  1 
On  cutting  into  adhesive  matter  within  twenty-four  hours  af^er  it 
has  been  deponited,  small  bloody  spota  may  be  seen,  wliirh  mark 
(he  future  situation  of  the  vcssela  which  nourish  it ;  but  it  Lb  not 
till  ten  days  after  it  has  been  formed  that  adheaivo  matter  becomea 
completely  organized  ;  for  yon  will  find,  that  a  fine  injection  would 
not  enter  adhesive  matter  sooner  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day 
aflor  its  formation.     When  vessels  elongate,  they  have  not  the 
character  of  arteries ;  in  general,  they  take  a  serpentine  or  tortuoui 

Some  thought,  at  one  time,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Hunter  was  one 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  vessels  originated  in  the  newly-formed 
substance ;  but  they  are  formed  by  the  elongation  of  the  v: 
vasorum  of  the  surrounding  artcrieB,  which  become  dilated,  length- 
ened, and  serpentine :  and  the  degree  of  vascularity  will  be  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  part  subjected  to  the  adhesive  iaBamma- 
tion.  In  tendons,  for  instance)  it  will  be  much  less  than  in 
muscles. 

This  process  is  of  the  greatest  poBsiblo  ronaequence  in  surgery. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  command  much  of  your  attention  ;  and  it 
will  be  unfortunate  for  you  if  you  do  not  undersl^ind  it.  Without 
this  process  no  operation  could  be  attended  with  success ;  its 
absence,  even  after  bleeding,  would  destroy  life.  Bear  Ibis  prin- 
ciple in  mind,  then,  gentlemen — always  endeavour  to  effect  union 
by  adhesion.  You  have  eecn,  during  this  present  winter,  a  man 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  with  a  compound  fracture,  which 
was  rendered  simple  hy  applying  lint  dipped  in  blood,  ajid,  in  m. 
fortnight,  all  danger  from  the  accident  was  dissipated.  i 

Suppose  you  were  called  to  a  compound  fracture,  what  would 
yon  do?     Endeavour,  certainly,  by  bringing  the  parts  together,  to 
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make  it  a  siinple  one.  Within  these  few  days  you  hare  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  fatal  consequences  of  hemorrhage  in  a 
case  of  eomponnd  fracture ;  if  the  adhesive  process  had  taken  place, 
hemorrlii^  would  have  heen  prevented,  constitutional  irritation 
kept  cSy  and  recovery,  in  all  prohability,  rendered  sure. 

It  is  the  same  in  formidable  operations ;  the  Csesarean  operation,  la  operations. 
which  consists  in  making  an  incision  in  the  course  of  the  linea 
ilba,  far  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  foetus  from  the  womb,  is  not 
ly  if  the  adhesive  process  takes  place ;  now  and  then,  from 
and  exhaustion,  it  proves  serious ;  but  in  most  cases, 
the  danger  is  slight,  if  union  by  adhesion  be  procured.  To 
tJttmpUff  this  by  the  operation  for  cataract:  in  this  operation  a 
wmmd  is  made  in  the  eye— more  than  half  of  the  cornea  is  cut;  if 
the  adheeive  process  take  place  within  twelve  hours,  the  flaps  begin 
to  adhere,  and  in  twenty-four  they  are  consolidated.  Suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  they  do  not  adhere — violent  inflanmiation  supervenes, 
and  the  result  is  destruction  to  the  eye  of  the  patient;  the  success 
of  the  operation  depends  then,  in  this  instance,  on  the  adhesive 
process.  In  a  person  who  had  been  in  ill  health,  the  inflammation 
might  be  too  weak,  and  in  another  case  it  might  be  too  strong ; 
suppuration  would  be  the  consequence  in  both  instances ;  the  same 
effect  results  in  the  two  cases,  though  produced  by  very  diflFerent 
causes.  Again,  in  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia,  an  opening 
is  made  into  the  hernial  sac,  which  communicates  with  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen ;  and,  if  the  parts  are  not  afterwards  united  by  the 
sdhesive  process,  the  patient  dies. 

In  the  operation  for  aneurism,  it  is  adhesive  inflammation  which  Aneurism. 
saves  life ;  a  ligature  is  applied  to  the  artery,  a  coagulum  of  blood 
forms,  the  adhesive  process  commences,  fibrin  is  poured  out,  and 
the  internal  coats  of  the  artery  are  glued  together;  but  for  this, 
when  the  ligature  gave  way,  hemorrhage  would  ensue. 

In  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  we  have  a  Hydrocele, 
beautiful  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation.   After  the  water  has  been  evacuated,  a  stimulating  injection 
being  thrown  into  the  cavity  excites  upon  its  sides  an  irritation ; 


the  [irincipal  vesBels  a 
I  better,  for  though  it 
nfturwards,  yet,   by   i 


inflammation  is  set  up,  adhesive  matter  thrown  out,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  carity  peneraJIv  becomes  permnoently  iiniteti,  and 
thuc  a  radical  cure  is  efforted.  If  an  incision  bo  required  to  he 
made  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  whilst  it  ia  suSering  from  tlw 
adhesive  inSammation,  il^  cavity  io  found  filled  with  it  substanoe 
which  has  the  appearance  of  jelly. 

The  treatment  of  a  stump  after  amputation  will  best  iUustrata 
this  subjert.  In  amputating  a  limb,  your  object  is  lirst  to  preserra 
sufficient  integuments,  and  not  muscles,  for  if  muscular  fibres  an 
preserved  with  the  integuments,  they  will  contract,  and  retractioa 
of  the  skin  covering  the  stump  will  be  the  result.  When  the  limb 
has  been  removed,  yuu  u-ill  apply  ligatures  to  the  bleeding  vessels: 
you  to  tie  every  small  vessel;  ligittures on 
',  quite  sufficient,  and  the  fewer  applied  the 
■s  desirable  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  limb 
waiting'  a  short  time  after  the  operation,  tbe 
smaller  arteries  will  generally  stop. 

The  ligatures  themselves  should  be  small,  and  consist  of  fine  silk, 
for  nothing  ia  so  bad  in  opemtionB  as  tlie  application  of  coarse 
ligatures,  excepting  perhaps  in  cases  where  ossification  of  the 
arteries  has  taken  place,  when  it  would  be  justiliable;  with  this 
exception  only,  it  is  the  worst  posKible  surgery  to  apply  thick 
ligatures  to  arteries;  and  if  a  surgeon  were  to  do  it,  ho  would 
understand  nothing  of  his  profession;  the  thinner  the  ligatures  are, 
then,  the  better. 

Now  there  are  two  reasons  why  thin  ligatures  are  preferable — 
I  St,  berauBD  they  are  less  liable  to  escape;  2dly,  they  divide  tlie 
internal  coals  of  the  arteries  more  effectually :  when  you  use  a  very 
fine  ligature,  the  intemut  coata  will  be  completely  divided,  and  the 
external  will  remain  entire.  My  friend  Dr.  Jones  has  published 
an  excellent  work  on  the  natural  means  by  which  arteries  unite  in 
cases  where  ligatures  are  applied;  and  first  he  states  the  fact  of  the 
internal  coats  of  the  artery  being  divided  by  the  application  of  fina 
ligatures.  Tliick  ligatures  aluo  prevent  the  wounds  from  healing 
so  nptill)'  ns  thin  ones.     After  the  vessels  have  been  secured,  the 
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i^aige  :siiBald  te  api^ed,  uii  mil  coagvU  of  blood  remored ,  ts  this  10 
nwjeiMMludtotha  vu8Bofthe]Nurt;  Uood  10  not  the  means  Init  the 

unioii  im  such  cases,  for  unless  it  be  taken  away,  the 

ininunaiion  will  not  go  on.  There  is  one  instance  in 
iilHGli'.Uoi)dl  inroiirs  the  prdcess  of  adhesion,  and  that  is  in  the 
•pfrfication  of  a  ligatare  on  an  artery;  with  this  exception  only, 
ikm  rwfiakonk  of  blood  &FOuring  the  process  of  adhesion  is  to  be 

yoor  minds,  for  there  are  but  two  modes  by  which 

.be  eflbcted,  viz.  by  adhesion,  and  by  gpranulation ;  therefore 
aH  elots  of  blood,  which  will  only  act  as  extraneous  bodies 
keep  up  irritation.  Tou  are  to  cut  off  one  end  of  the  ligature 
dose  to  die  tctsoI,  and  let  the  other  hang  out  of  the  wound:  it  has 
b«M  NBonmended  to  cut  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature  close  to  the 
n—iK  thii  plan  has,  however,  been  already  given  up. 

This  was  ^termined  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  first  operation  he  Effect  of  liga- 
perfbTBoed  i&r  anesurism  on  the  trunk  of  the  artery  above  the  tumour,  ^^^^' 
ioaliead  of  on  the  aneurism  itself;  for  in  that  instance  he  cut  the 
ligaftnv  close  to  the  knot^  and  copious  suppuration  afterwards 
lodk  filace.  Ligatures  can  only  bo  removed  from  the  vessels  by 
tapfmniicm  or  absorption  (in  the  latter  case  they  must  be  first 
diwoivifid  and  then  removed  by  the  absorbents;)  and  conceiving  that 
if  a  ligatore,  composed  of  a  substance  easily  soluble,  were  applied 
to  a  vessel,  and  cut  close  to  the  knot,  it  might  be  dissolved,  and 
theo  absorbed,  I  applii^  a  catgut  one  to  the  femoral  artery  of  an 
old  man,  whom  I  operated  on  for  popliteal  aneurism,  and  cut  it 
cleae  to  the  vessel;  this  case  turned  out  well,  for  adhesion  followed 
and  suppuration  did  not  ensue. 

Although  successful  here,  I  have  tried  it  in  several  cases  since, 
and  have  failed  in  all,  suppuration  always  coming  on  aflerwards.  I 
applied  a  silk  ligature  to  the  carotid  of  a  dog  on  one  side,  and  a 
catgut  one  to  the  carotid  on  the  opposite  side :  upon  killing  the 
dog  some  days  afterwards,  I  found  the  second  ligature  (catgut) 
buried  in  a  cyst,  and  that  the  first  advanced  by  the  process  of 
ulceration  to  the  side  of  the  larynx.  Experiment  and  observation 
f^how,  then,  that  it  is  better  to  cut  one  end  of  the  ligature  off,  and 
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to  leave  the  other  hanging  from  the  mouth  of  the  wound,  lo  be 
removed  when  the  ulcerative  process  is  completed,  which  is  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days.  Dr.  Vcitch,  I  believe,  first  advised  the 
removal  of  half  the  ligature, 
n.  After  amputation,  having  disposed  your  ligatures  in  a  line  with 
each  other,  and  leaving  them  to  hang  out  at  the  moat  depending 
part  of  the  wound,  you  will,  if  the  limb  be  removed  above  the  elboir 
or  knee,  apply  a  bandage,  to  prevent  retraction  of  the  musch 
extensive  auppuration.  1  have  seldom  succeeded  with  my  stump! 
above  the  knee  whoa  I  have  not  used  a  roller;  it  is  better  to  apply 
a  roller  in  such  cases,  for  the  muscles  will  then  he  ^lued  K^ether, 
and  form  one  consolidated  mass.  Having  applied  a  roller,  and 
brought  the  integiinienta  together,  I  merely  put  three  strips  of 
adhesive  pla.sler  over  the  wound,  and  one  round  the  stump,  to  keep 
the  ends  of  the  plaster  in  their  place.  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  mode  of  dressing  stumps  no 
adopted  a  few  years  ago;  the  old  practice,  was,  after  the  adhesiftl 
plaster  had  been  applied,  to  put  some  lint,  then  plaster  again. 
that  tow,  and,  lastly,  over  the  whole,  a  cap  of  flannel.  If  a  surgeoS 
were  to  do  this  now,  he  would  be  laughed  out  of  the  operating 
theatre,  and  very  deservedly  too,  because  he  would  prevent  tbf 
success  of  the  adhesive  process  by  unduly  heating  the  limb. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  do,  is  to  apply  three  strips  of  adhesirtf 
plaster  over  the  wound,  and  one  circular  piece;  if  the  weather 
be  hot,  to  apply  the  spirit  of  wine  and  water  lotion,  and  if  it  be 
cool  to  keep  the  limb  quiet.  The  object  is  to  keep  down  the 
inQammation  to  the  adhesive  stage:  if  it  goes  beyond  this,  suppu- 
ration will  be  the  result. 

The  last  circumstance  necessary  lo  mention,  is  the  impropriety  of 
dressing  the  stump  too  early:  a  person  anxious  to  see  whether  » 
union  has  talcen  place,  removes  the  plasters  in  two  or  three  days: 
he  who  does  this  overlooks  the  object  in  view,  and  must  be  shocked, 
when  be  looks  at  the  stump,  to  see,  that  by  tlie  early  removal 
the  plasters,  he  has  destroyed  all  that  nature  hsd  done.  All  yon' 
ought  to  do  is,  in  four  days  after  the  operation,  to  remove  one  strip 
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of  plaster y  for  the  purpoM  of  letting  out  uny  matter  which  might 

have  coDeeted.     In  six  or  eight  days  after  the  operation,  it  will  he 

proper  to  drees  the  stomp;  but  to  do  it  before  would  be  absurd. 

The  treatment  which  is  applicable  to  stumps  is  proper  also  for 

commcm  wounds* 

The  adiieeiTe  process  is  useful  in  the  formation  of  cysts.     Balls  ro™ation  of 

•^  cysts. 

encysted  have  been  known  to  remain  in  the  body  for  many  years. 
Moigagni,  if  I  recollect  aright,  mentions  a  case  where  a  ball  lodged 
m  a  cyst  in  the  lungs  for  a  considerable  space  of  time.  If  the  ball 
be  not  eoeystedy  it  travels,  and  absorption  of  the  parts  through 
wlueb  it  passes  takes  place.  A  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman  called 
OB  ne,  who  had  formerly  received  a  wound  above  the  zygomatic 
arch,  finom  a  ball ;  he  now  had  a  swelling  on  the  side  of  his  face. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  contained  the  ball;  to  which  he 
replied,  no:  upon  cutting  on  it,  however,  I  found  it  was  the  ball  by 
winch  he  had  been  wounded  some  years  before.  It  had  travelled 
beneath  the  zygoma  to  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  on  the  surface  of 
the  parotid  gland,  from  whence  I  removed  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
assisted  in  its  course  by  the  action  of  the  temporal  muscle.  I  saw 
a  boy,  who  had  then  been  attending  a  target  at  which  some 
volunteers  had  been  firing:  he  thought  himself  safe  at  a  distance 
of  thirteen  yards;  he  was  mistaken,  however,  for  one  of  them  shot 
him  in  the  collar-bone.  Some  months  after,  he  came  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  I  removed  the  ball  from  about  the  middle  of  the  upper 
ann.  Thus  the  ball,  by  its  weight  and  pressure,  had  occasioned 
suppuration  and  ulceration,  which  had  enabled  it  to  travel  to  the 
situation  from  whence  I  extracted  it. 

Another  very  important  use  of  adhesive  inflammation  is  that  of  Use  of  adhe- 
iu  dividing  cavities  into  distinct  parts,  by  which  means  it  fixes  a  J!^^/''^*"'"'*" 
boundary  to  the  suppurative  process ;  thus  it  will  divide  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  into  two,  by  throwing  out  adhesive  matter  on  the 
sarhce  of  the  colon,  by  which  it  becomes  glued  to  the  peritoneum. 
In  abscesses,  a  cyst  is  formed  by  the  adhesive  process  round 
the  matter,  which  prevents  its  escape  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue. 
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The  advanta|re  of  adheeive  inflaminHtion  in  ailminibly  Bhown  in 
wounds  of  the  joints.    Immediately  on  the  knee  joint  bein;;  o])enMl 
the  Bynovia  escspes,  the  person  feela  faint,  looks  pale,  am 
constitution  appears  to  have  received  a  severe  shock.     The  v 
endangers  the  loss  of  the  limb  and  the  patient's  lite,  if  bad  ti 
be  adopted.    If  a  poultice  be  applied  to  such  a  wound,  or  fomentation 
used,  a  suppurative  inflammation  will  take  place  on  the  eyttorii 
eiirfaces;  the  cartilages  become  absorbed,  and  the  l>oneB  ulcerat* 
a  profuse  dischai^e  ensues,  the  conittitution   becomes 
irritated ;  chills,  succeeded  by  burnings  heat  and  profuse  perepiratM 
frequently   follow   each   other,   and  a  person,  just  before  ii 
health,  is  precipitated  into  a  state  of  extreme  debility.     SometiniM^ 
the  joint,  after  weeks,  or  even  months  have  elapsed,  p:radually  heals 
by  granulation,  with  its  motion   either  entirely  ^ne  or  greatlj 
impeded. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  practitioner  brinfrs  the  edges  of  t 
wound  immediately  together,  and  attempts  union  by  the  fit 
intention,  the  patient  generally  escapes  from  local  or  constitutiot 

The  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together  fa)i 
a  Gne  suture — a  plan,  to  which  some  suf^eons  object;  but  whMJ 
the  wound  is  direct  into  the  joint,  it  affords  additional  securityfl 
the  patient,  as  the  escape  of  the  synovia  has  a  constant  tendeofl^ 
to  prevent  adhesion,  and  to  separate  the  plaster.  The  suture  shoid 
penetrate  the  skin,  the  lic^ment  being  carefully  avoided.  A  piad 
of  lint  wetted  in  the  patient's  blood  is  to  be  put  over  the  wound 
i  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Linen  cloths  are  to  h 
r  these,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  liq.  plumb,  acetij 
and  spirit  vini ;  a  splint  is  to  be  placed  behind  the  joint, 
perfect  rest.  In  cases  where  the  constitution  is  debilitated,  tltf^ 
adhesive  inflammation  is  sometimes  so  deficient,  that  immenM 
absccsBea  are  formed  from  their  not  being  bounded  by  adhesion; 
and  I  recollect  having  seen  in  a  poor  hypochondriac  the  back  nesrij 
covered  by  an  abscess  to  which  adhesion  had  not  formed  b 

In  the  operation  for  hiire-Iip.  it  is  by  the  adbcs 
the  wound  becomes  united,  and  the  deformity  rcmo 


ned  bounds.    rlJ 
a  inflammalioflfl 
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SimmSaamm  ^mShuirB  nuHAer,  by  imkNidiiig  the  YBrnth  of  the 
4h»  e&et  of  redoctng  the  ipflammation,  fto  that  the 
•geoMmyy  terminatew  ia  aoon  aa  thia  eflFect  ia  prodocedy  and 
WaihM  M  to  the  applieation  of  this  principle  for  the  reparation  or 
of  aome  portiona  which  hare  been  destroyed  by  disease, 
matilated.     In   the   East   Indies,  where   it  is  the 
of  the  chiefs  to  cut  oflF  the  noses  of  many  of  their 
■a  operation  is  frequently,  and  in  most  cases,  successfully, 
to  make  a  new  nose.     Many  curious  cases  of  this  kind 


LECTURE     VIII 


ON  SUPPURATION. 


SuxvuRATioy  is  the  formation  of  purulent  matter  from  the  secreting  Definition. 
ariiieea  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  matter  is  named  pus. 

It  10  fimned  in  cavities  produced  in  the  body  by  a  process  of 
afaaorption,  aa  in  abscesses ;  it  is  found  also  as  a  secreted  fluid  on 
die  muALCes  of  membranes,  or  upon  granulating  surfaces. 

The  formation  of  matter  is  often  attended  with  severe  consti-  Constitutional 
tutional  irritation;  there  are  rigors  succeeded  by  heat.  When,  JJpp^'on^ 
thoiefore,  yoa  see  a  person  who  has  had  severe  inflammation,  and 
yoa  wiah  to  know  if  suppuration  has  taken  place,  you  ask  him  if 
ho  iiaa  had  a  cold  shivering;  for  this  is  generally  the  forerunner  of 
the  pnmlent  secretion.  If  the  inflammation  be  extensive,  or  seated 
in  any  vital  organ,  the  constitutional  disturbance  will  be  very  great, 
and  the  ahivering,  which  indicates  the  formation  of  matter,  will  be 
yrBTj  aerere,  and  followed  by  a  powerful  re-action.  Whilst  the 
ngat  oontinueSy  the  blood  collects  about  the  larger  vessels  in  the 
Boig^iboiu^iood  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  heart  itself;  at  length  this 
organ  heeomes  stimulated  to  action,  and  sends  the  blood  with 
r^^^JOTftMfl  force  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  to 
that  part  where  pus  is  about  to  be  secreted.     A  rigor,  therefore,  is 
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merely  a 

nature  has  io  vie 

surfaces,  there  if 

When  there  U 


tutional  effort  towards  accomplishing  the  object  that 
When  pus  is  easily  produced,  as  upon  mucous 

.0  rigor  whatever. 

n  attempt  to  produce  matter,  there  is  an  iidusubI 
the  part,  together  with  a  liliish  on  the 
akin,  easily  recogjii zed,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  a 
sure  indication  that  pus  either  has,  or  is  about  to  be  formed,  li 
the  adhesive  toflammation,  the  pain  is  an  acute  thrilling  one;  bu 
here  it  is  more  dull,  and  is  likewise  pulsatory  or  throbbing.  Al 
this  continues,  the  tumour  becomes  soft  in  the  middle,  but  remuiiu 
hard  at  tho  sides ;  the  centre  of  the  swelling  pointu,  a-i  it  is  temted] 
and,  upon  pressing  the  part  at  this  period,  fluctuation  will  bc 
evident. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed,  is  an  effusion  of  sen 
the  cuticle,  which  separates  it  from  the  cutis;  it  becomes  gradually 
distended,  and  then  bursts,  leaving  the  cutis  exposed.  Ulceration 
sometimes  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  whilst  the  samflt 
process  is  going  on  internally,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  discharge  00 
the  matter;  generally  speaking,  however,  the  ulcerative  process  it 
continued  entirely  from  within.  • 

LB  required.  These  are  the  common  appearances  produced  by  the  process  o£ 
suppurative  inflammation.  Pus  is  generally  formed  in  from  seven 
to  fourteen  days ;  but  the  time  required  for  this  process  will  very 
much  depend  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  structure 
of  the  part  in  which  the  inflammation  is  seated. 
Piiri,«  prone  to  Some  parts  more  readily  run  into  the  adhesive,  others  into  the 
PP  ■  'on-  suppurative  inflammation ;  the  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum, 
&c.,  are  subject  to  the  former;  while  the  urethra,  vagina,  lachrymal' 
duct,  trachea,  bronchi,  nasal  passages,  &<:.,  are  liable  to  thft 
latter :  serous  surfaces,  therefore,  are  affected  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  and  mucous  surfaces  by  the  suppurative.  Tho  reasoa. 
why  the  inflammation  affecting  the  two  structures  produces  different 
results,  appears  to  be  this:  the  vessels  of  serous  surfaces  are  too 
small  to  permit  the  transmission  of  the  particles  which  pus  contains: 
but  when  the  inflammation  becomes  violent  or  long  continuedj  then 
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the  ▼easels  dilste,  and  parulent  matter  ia  formed,  even  on  aeroua 
sur&cea.  Some  experimenta  hare  been  made,  which  tend  to  prove 
that  this  theory  is  correct;  for  it  has  been  found  that  injections 
whkh  are  sufficiently  fine  to  pass  freely  into  the  yesseb  of  mucous 
sorfiioesy  will  not  penetrate  in  the  slightest  degree  into  the  vessels 
of  serous  surfaces.  I  shall  presently  explain  this  to  you  more 
partieularij. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  lectures,  it  was  mentioned,  that  dangerous 
eooBeqaenoes  scmietimes  arose  from  passing  bougies  in  very  irritable 
habits^  the  danger  in  these  cases  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
the  adlMBEre  inflammation,  instead  of  the  suppurative.  The  duct  or 
canal  leading  £rom  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  which  conveys  Lachrymal 
the  tears  into  the  nose,  is  mucous,  and,  therefore,  when  inflamed, 
usually  suppurates ;  consequently  it  is  only  obstructed  for  a  short 
peiiod ;  and  even  this  obstruction  can  be  relieved  at  intervals,  by 
pressing  the  finger  upon  the  skin  immediately  under  the  comer  of 
the  eye,  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  by  which  means  the  collected 
matter  will  be  forced  out  at  the  puncta  situated  in  under  the  eye- 
lid. Should  the  inflammation,  however,  be  of  the  adhesive  kind, 
then  an  obstruction  will  be  formed,  that  can  only  be  relieved  by  an 
operatiim.  This  complaint  is  named  fistula  lachrymalis.  The  tears 
now  pass  over  the  cheek,  and  not  into  the  nose,  because  adhesive 
matter  has  glued  the  sides  of  the  tube  together.  The  operation 
for  the  cure  of  this  is  simple,  and  will  be  explained  to  you 
hereafter. 

The  membrane  covering  the  internal  surface  of  the  trachea  is  Trachea. 
mucous ;  and,  therefore,  when  inflamed,  usually  suppurates ;  but 
in  croup,  large  quantities  of  adhesive  matter  are  thrown  out,  so  as 
very  frequentiy  to  occasion  death.  The  coagulable  matter  adheres 
so  firmly,  that  it  cannot  be  disengaged  by  the  ordinary  efforts  of 
expectoration ;  at  last,  from  its  increase,  it  fills  the  trachea,  and 
suffocation  is  of  course  the  result.  Nature  has,  as  we  before 
remarked,  wisely  ordained,  that  the  various  ouUets  of  the  body 
should  commonly  be  liable  to  the  suppurative  inflammation ;  and  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  life  would  be  very  much  shortened  indeed. 


The   antrum  higlimDnanuin  and  the  frontal  einus^B  aim  rvitdttT 
siippurRte  under  Inftnnimation. 

Arteries  tind  veins,  ivhen  inHained,  generally  pass  in 
lullieBive  inSamiUBtion.  It  occasionally  happens,  hov-eve 
their  inner  coats  euppurate :  and  I  have  niorc  than  once 
persons  die  from  the  irritation  thus  excited. 

n  in  Guy's  Hospital  had  a  lep;  removed,  for  a  very  un 
nicer.  In  a  day  or  two  he  became  delirious,  anil  shortly  nfti 
When  examined,  no  particular  disease  in  hi:;  body  was  foiin 
the  snppurative  process  had  been  set  up  in  the  arteries,  at 
caused  the  fatal  catastrophe.  Similar  events  would  folio 
operations  foranenriam,  if  the  adhesive  inflammation  did  not 
Qstcad  of  the  suppurative ;  for  matter  would  form  abo 
ligature,  and,  mixing  with  the  blood,  would  destroy  life, 
purative  inflammation  of  the  veins  has  often  been  known  ti 
on  after  bleeding,  and  occasion  death.  Upon  dissection,  ii  | 
cases,  matter  has  been  found  in  the  heart,  mixed  with  the  U 

Wounds  made  into  joints  are  always  dangerous :  ^""^ 
been  said  to  arise  from  the  admission  of 
given  to  such  a  declaration  bnt  ignorant 
no  power  whatever  of  producing  inflammation  in  thexe 
and  he  who  says  other\s-ise,  knows  nothing  about  it;  the  i  «  j 
membrane  lining  joints  is  a  mucous  membrane,  and,  thi  ^, 
quickly  passes  into  the  suppurative  inflammation,  which  tir«-um- 
stance  renders  an  injury  done  to  these  parts  exceedingly  difficult 
;  besides,  the  internal  surfaces  of  joints  are  much  more 
extensive  than  you  would  imagine:  you  would  be  astonished,  if 
if  you  saw  the  internal  surface  of  the  knee-joint  spread  out  on  this 
table.  Joints  are  also  composed  of  materials  having  in  themselves 
very  little  restorative  power,  being  formed  of  ligament,  cartilage, 
and  bone,  parts  that  soon  inflame,  suppurate,  and  become  absorbed. 
Whenever,  therefore,  you  are  called  to  accidents  of  joints,  ud 
where  openings  have  been  made  into  lliem,  these  you  should 
endeavour  to  close  as  speedily  as  possible.  Likewise,  when  vou 
have  to  remove  from  these  cavities  extmneous  bodies,  you  should 
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iw  the  tkin  forcibly  on  one  side,  and  then  cut  through  it  down 

■pan  the  sabstance.    If  the  operation  be  performed  in  this  maimer, 

the  fllnr^baiag  left  to  itaelf  will  return  to  its  natural  tituation; 

•43HBnfMaftly  the  est  in  the  integruments  and  that  in  the  capsular 

aJ%HM«ii»inU  not  be  opposite  each  other,  and  union  by  the  first 

iatentioa  will  be  much  more  likely  to  ensue. 

J4i*l»  <he- treatment  of  wounds  of  the  thecas  as  much  caution  is  Wounds  of  the 
le  in  those  of  the  joints — their  structure,  in  fact,  nearly 


the  capsular  ligament  and  synovial  membrane:  an  injury 
in  a  rerj  short  time,  gpreat  pain  and  inflammation,  and 
irritation  and  fever.  If  matter  form,  it  becomes 
er  locked  up,  as  it  were,'  in  a  tendinous  bag;  and  so 
irritation  which  it  sometimes  occasions,  that  it  has  been 
deetroy  life  in  sixty  hours.  • 
.«..- A  ftfomg  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies,  of  g^at  professional  ^^^c- 
4Biritv  of  the  name  of  Alcock,  informed  me  one  Monday  night, 
afker  e  enigical  lecture,  that  he  had,  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
the  theca  in  some  part  of  his  hand — as  he  was  living  at 
in  the  house  of  the  late  Dr.  Haighton,  I  advised  him  to 
it  to  the  Doctor  (who  was  an  exceedingly  clever  man) ;  he 
en  the  following  day  he  suflFered  g^reatly  from  constitutional 
and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  died:  his  system  was 
a  very  irritaUeone,  and  that  accounts,  in  a  great  measure, 
iar  ao  speedy  a  dissolution.  When,  therefore,  you  suspect  matter 
te  ha(ve  fmrmed  in  these  parts,  let  the  quantity  be  ever  so  small,  you 
eegfat  to  discharge  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  structure  through 
which,  without  assistance,  it  cannot  pass;  therefore  nature  requires 
year  aseistance.  At  the  commencement  of  inflammation  in  these 
injoriee,  your  treatment  should  be  prompt — apply  leeches  and 
lotions,  and  g^ve  your  patient  calomel  and  opium — these  measures, 
jvdicioasly  used,  will  often  check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
in  a  short  time  completely  remove  it. 

Formerly  it  was  the  opinion  that  matter  was  produced  by  a  Formation  of 
diasolotion  of  the  solids;  but  this  opinion  is  now  exploded,  for  we  ^"^' 
have  numerous  facts  to  prove  that  it  is  not  true ;  in  the  urethra,  for 
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.  from  the  blood. 


example,  yon  all  know  ihat  iDHtUr  will  be  formed  on  its  surface, 
for  months;  and  is  the  urethra  clestroyi>d  by  it  ?  No,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  thicker  than  it  was  before  the  discharge  existed ;  and, 
upon  examination  of  this  part  aft«r  death,  no  ulcers  have  been 
discovered,  even  if  the  matter  had  been  flowing  for  months:  the 
ancients  thought  that  g-ouorrhoea  arose  irom  ulceration  of  the 
urethra;  this  opinion,  therefore,  is  also  found  to  be  wrong'.  Again, 
in  large  cavities,  such  aa  the  chest  and  abdomen,  an  immense 
quantity  of  matter  may  be  secreted,  and  yet,  after  death,  no  erosion 
of  the  solids  will  be  discoverable:  but  the  membranes  lining-  their 
cavities,  namely  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  will  be  found  very 
materiully  thickened,  i  remember,  when  there  wan  a  very  wamt 
discussion  on  this  subject;  the  disputants  used  to  put  pieces  of  raw 
meat  upon  the  surfaces  of  ulcers,  and  after  suffering  them  to  remain 
for  some  time,  would  then  carefully  weigh  them  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  Hubstance  lost. 

Pus,  then,  seems  to  possess  no  chemical  quality  by  which  it  can 
act  upon  dead,  much  less  can 
living  solids.  Bones  will  ren 
without  solution,  and  tendoni 
at  last  separate  by  sloughin: 
Hospital,  whilst  I  was  apprenliee  here,  to  ascertain  if  portions  of 
meat  would  be  dissolved  in  pus;  but  no  diminution  of  their  weight 
was  found  imtil  the  process  of  putrefaction  commenced ;  it  follows 
then,  as  milk,  bile,  saliva,  or  tears,  are  produced  from  the  blood  by 
the  action  of  the  blood  vessels,  so  is  pus  but  an  altered  state  of  the 
blood,  produced  by  the  extremities  of  the  secreting  vessels  upon  the 
natural  surface,  or  upon  the  grauulations  of  an  ulcer. 

Pus  is  not  a  fluid  produced  by  the  dissoliuion  of  llie  solids;  it  is 
secreted  from  the  blood-vessels,  but  not  until  they  have  been  acted 
upon  by  iuBammatlon.  The  effects  produced  by  tbe  application  of 
exemplify  this;  when  the  cuticle  is  raised,  first  serum  and 
Gbrin  are  thrown  out;  remove  the  cuticle  and  apply  upon  the  raw 
skin  n  piece  of  g-fass;  at  first  no  matter  is  to  be  seen,  but  in  a  few 
will  observe  it  rolloct  and  adhere  to  the  under  side  of 
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tiie  glass;  bile,  urine,  and  in  fact,  all  the  fluids,  are  secreted 
from  the  blood,  bat  in  each  instance  the  action  of  the  vessels  is 
different. 

Pus  is  composed  of  serum,  and  particles  swimming  in  that  serum ;  Composition 
there  may  be,  also,  a  little  coagulable  matter  in  the  serum:  this,  ^  ^°"' 
howeTer,  is  hypothesis;  that  fibrin  is  poured  out  from  the  yessels  in 
adBiesiTe  inflammation  is  not  hypothesis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
well-asoertained  hct.  The  globules  of  pus  are  the  same  as  the 
l^oibideB  of  the  blood,  but  the  action  of  the  yessels  appears  to  take 
away  their  colour;  their  form  is  the  9ame;  size  the  same;  these 
l^ohnles  also  resemble  those  that  are  contained  in  mucus. 

Pas,  when  healthy,  is  a  bland  fluid,  and  will  not  irritate  the  parts  Healthy  pus 
thai  produce  it.  If  poured  into  water,  it  sinks,  because  its  specific 
gTBTily  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
eoDstitiient  parts  of  the  blood,  slightly  changed  in  their  character 
by  inflammation.  Healthy  pus,  I  say,  does  not  irritate  parts;  but 
snigeons  formerly  thought  otherwise,  and  therefore  used  to  cover 
the  sor&ces  of  wounds  with  sponge,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  up 
the  matter  as  fast  as  it  was  generated.  When,  however,  pus  is 
unhealthy,  having  mixed  with  it  too  large  a  portion  of  serum,  or 
when  bloody,  then  in  passing  over  the  skin  it  will  irritate  and 
occasion  excoriation. 

This  matter  does  not  appear  prone  to  putrefaction,  in  the  healthy 
eonstitution,  but  in  some  persons  it  will,  in  a  very  short  time, 
become  inconceivably  putrid  and  fetid. 

A  botcher,  when  getting  out  of  a  hay-loft,  missed  his  footing,  Case, 
and  in  tryii^  to  save  himself  from  a  fall,  had  the  misfortune  to 
hitch  his  hand  upon  a  hook,  upon  which  the  poor  fellow  hung  like 
one  of  his  own  sheep.  Eight  days  after  the  accident,  he  was 
brought  to  Guy's  Hospital;  the  next  day  his  hand  was  opened, 
and  the  matter  discharged  was  most  horribly  offensive;  on  the 
following  day  he  died.  Whenever  the  matter  of  an  abscess  becomee 
offiensive,  yon  should  regard  it  as  a  bad  symptom ; — such  cases  are 
troublesome,  and  often  terminate  fatally.  Thus  matter  will  be 
rendered  offensive  by  local  circumstances,  as  by  a  diseased  bone. 

y  2 
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a  dieea«es  of  the  bunea  of  the  nose,  rhe  smell  is 
my  olfactory  nervea  than  any  thing  1  know   in 
nature. 

When  matter  of  a  poisonous  kind,  the  rexult  of  a  specific  inflam- 
mation, is  applied  to  the  Burfai^e  of  the  body,  it  irritates,  occasion* 
inflammation  and  Huppii ration,  and  this  ncwly-fonned  matter  ia  of 
exactly  the  aame  description  as  that  which  produced  it;  at  least 
the  poisonous  quality  is  retained  undiminished  in  virulencp.  Thia 
is  illustrate  by  the  disuhai^e  of  gonorrhcea.  chancre,  RniBll-pox,&c. 
To  enimierate  all  the  instances  would  falig-ue  you. 

But  these  instances  miut  he  considered  as  additional  arguments 
in  favour  of  pus  beinfi'  a  secretion. 

Suppuration  is  not  without  its  advantages;  in  two  points  of  view 
it  is  very  important. 
a.  First.  By  forming  a  covering  to  granulating  surfaces,  thereby 
preventing  the  granulations  from  becoming  dry  through  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  air;  for,  if  they  were  not  kept  moist  they  could  not 
push  foi'ward.  Secondly.  The  suppurative  process  is  the  means 
resorted  to  by  nature  for  effecting  the  escape  of  extraneous  bodies: 
thus  a  ball,  by  its  pressure,  gives  rise  to  suppuration,  and  ultimately 
is  dischai^ed,  excepting  in  such  cases  as  we  have  before  described, 
where  it  remains  encased  by  adhesive  matter.  Another  advantage 
possessed  by  pus,  will  lead  to  the  healing  of  a  sore  without  any 
adventltiouB  aid.  Thus  we  see  in  other  animals,  sores  encrusted 
with  the  solid  matter  of  pus  left  by  evaporation:  under  this 
is  fluid  pus  contained,  and  when  the  encrustation  is  removed, 
healthy  granulations  appear.  In  sores  obstinately  resisting  different 
applications,  i  have  seen  them  thus  encrusted  when  left  without 
applications  of  any  kind,  and  heal  gradually  without  further 
attention. 

Some  wonnda  are  very  troublesome,  and,  do  what  we  will,  wa 
cannot  get  them  to  heal.  Now  and  then  it  happens,  if  you  dis- 
continue Tour  dressings  to  such  sores,  and  let  tlieir  surfaces  remain 
exposed  to  the  air,  incrustations  or  scabs  will  form;  under  these, 
pus  will  be  secreted,  which,  by  keeping  the  granulations  constantly 
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moist,  will  ofiten  cause  ulcers  of  this  description  to  heal,  when  all 
artificial  attempts  hare  been  completely  unsuccessfiil. 

When  the  constitution  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  discharge  Cantion  in 
firom  an  ulcer,  some  caution  is  requisite  when  healing  it:  nature  ^j^^jJJJJ^I^I*"^ 
appears  to  produce  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  discharge  which  discharges. 
tho0e  sores  bare  supported,  and  to  continue  to  do  so  after  it  has 
ceased,  for,  if  done  too  suddenly,  hectic  or  apoplectic  symptoms  are 
fery  apt  to  supenrene.  This  may  be  prevented  by  great  attention 
to  tile  secretions,  by  giving  frequently  calomel  at  night,  and  an 
aiperient  in  the  morning:  or  by  taking  away  occasionally  some 
blood,  when  the  above  symptoms  supervene.  Ancient  surgeons 
obserred  these ;  to  obviate  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
issnes  in  other  parts  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  healing  old  sores. 
Qnantities  of  matter,  constantly  discharging  for  a  considerable 
period,  inevitably  act  on  the  constitution  as  sources  of  depletion ; 
and  which,  if  suddenly  discontinued,  we  may  reasonably  imagine 
woold  produce  the  symptoms  before  stated.  There  is  no  necessity, 
however,  for  issues  to  prevent  them,  as  purgative  medicines  will 
answer  much  better,  and  speedily  carry  from  the  system,  by  a 
nataral  channel,  any  increase  of  its  fluids.  Mr.  Wilson,  formerly 
a  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  this  town,  in  his  younger  days  was  for  a 
long  while  annoyed  by  a  spitting  of  blood,  which  threatened  him 
with  an  attack  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  at  length  an  ulcer 
formed  upon  his  arm,  and  shortly  after  the  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
ceased.  The  sore  was  an  exceedingly  obstinate  one,  and  resisted 
for  a  great  length  of  time  all  attempts  that  were  made  to  close  it ; 
at  last,  however,  it  was  accomplished,  upon  which  the  bleeding  from 
the  lungs  once  more  returned. 

A  long-continued  discharge  from  the  ear  has,  upon  being  too 
sudde'nly  checked,  produced  oppression  of  the  brain. 

Suppuration  is  best  promoted  by  the  application  of  heat  and 
moisture ;  but  we  shall  treat  of  this  subject  more  particularly  when 
we  describe  abscesses. 
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LECTURE  IX. 


ON    ULCERATION. 


Effects  on  the 
absorbents. 


Definition.  ULCERATION  is  the  absorption  of  any  constitiient  part  of  the 

body.  I  have  already  endeayoured  to  exjdain  to  j<m,  that  under 
the  increased  action  of  the  vessels  which  accompanies  inflammation, 
an  increased  deposit  takes  place  from  the  arteries;  also,  that  this 
deposit  is  according  to  the  stage  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  part 

Effects  of  in-    ^^^^^  ^^^  inflammation  attacks;  that  the  inflammation  is  either 

flammation  on  adhesive  or  suppurative,  and  that  it  ends  in  the  one  state  in  die 

the  blood-ves- 

eels.  immediate  production  of  the  process  of  adhesion,  and  in  the  other 

in  the  efifusion  of  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  fix>m  the  extremities 

of  the  vessels. 

But  inflammation  has  not  only  an  influence  on  the  arteries ;  it 
has  also  an  effect  on  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  are  thrown  into  a 
state  of  inordinate  action,  whenever  any  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  is  thrown  upon  them.  There  is  a  natural  balance  between 
the  action  of  the  arteries  and  the  absorbent  vessels.  In  a  state  of 
health,  and  at  the  adult  period  of  life,  the  portion  of  matter 
deposited  by  the  arteries,  and  the  portion  taken  into  the  system  by 
the, absorbent  vessels,  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  balanced.  In  youth 
a  greater  quantity  is  poured  out  by  the  arteries  than  the  absorbents 
.remove ;  but  in  age  a  smaller  quantity  is  deposited  than  absorption 
is  taking  away.  You  find,  therefore,  that  the  balance  is  destroyed 
in  a  different  manner  at  different  periods  of  life ;  but  when  a 
considerable  and  inordinate  absorption  takes  placQ  of  some  part  of 
the  body,  that  absorption  is  denominated  ulceration. 

It  was  formerly  thought,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  ulcerative 
process,  that  matter  should  be  formed ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
ulceration  often  occurs  without  being  accompanied  by  any  purulent 
secretion.  The  formation  of  matter,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  to 
the  process  of  ulceration.  The  great  cause  of  ulceration  is  injtam' 
mntion  united  with  pressure.    If  the  inflammation  be  considerable. 
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and  the  pressure  but sUg^t, ulceration  will  be  produced;  and  if  the  Caugesof  alee 
pressure  be  very  considerable,  and  the  inflammation  but  slight,  still 
there  will  be  ulceration.    As  a  proof,  both  that  pressure  is  the  cause  Pressure. 
of  ulceration,  and  that  ulceration  is  not  necessarily  accompanied 
with  the  formation   of  matter,  I  will  give  you   the  example   of 
aneurism.     Here  is  a  specimen  on   the  table  of  a  large  aneurism  Example  by 
rf  the  aorta,  just  above  the  heart,  into  which  you  may  pass  your  P*"®"""^- 
hand  in  the  hole  produced  by  the  ulceration  of  part  of  the  ribs  and 
stennm ;  those  parts  having  been  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
aneurinnal  sac,  producing  an  increased  action  of  the   absorbent 
▼taoeli.    Here  the  pressure  is  exceedingly  great;  but  the  d^ree  of 
inilaimnation  is  very  slight.    In  the  same  manner  we  see  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  on  the  fore  part  of  the  spine,  producing  absorption  of 
the  vertebrae,  by  the  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  bag,  though  no 
matter  is  e£Fused,  the  ulceration  being  produced  by  the  pressure 
arising  from  slight  inflammation,  unaccompanied  by  any  secretion 
of  matter.     From  these  facts,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
formation  of  matter  is  not  necessary  to  the  ulcerative  process ;  and 
that  it  only  happens  on  exposed  surfaces  of  the  body,  where  it  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  sores,  by  covering  the  granulations. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  ulceration  are  slight.  In  Symptoms  of 
general,  a  degree  of  fever  attends  it,  but  it  is  very  slight.  The  pulse 
is  under  100,  and  at  the  same  time  small;  we  do  not  find  any 
considerable  excitement  of  the  constitution,  and  the  fever  is  rather 
of  the  hectic  nr  chronic  kind,  than  sudden  or  violent  in  its  attack. 
It  continues  sometimes  for  several  days.  The  pain  attending 
ulceration  is  not  very  considerable ;  if  you  ask  the  patient,  he  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  of  a  gnawing  kind,  as  if  there  were  insects  about  the 
part.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  irritation  attending 
ulceration  is  but  slight,  and  the  pain  not  considerable.  With 
respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  ulcerated  part,  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  worm-eaten ;  the  surface  is  rough,  and  very  irregular. 

Sometimes  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  body  is  removed  by  Extent  of  ulce< 
ulceration.     Here  is  an  example  of  an  ulcerated  tibia  on  the  table. 
See  to  what  an  extent  ulceration  has  removed  not  only  the  cancel- 
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I&ted  Gtructare  of  ihe  bone,  but  the  sbeli  io  which  thnt  si 
contained.  Here  is  another  example,  in  which  a  great  pnrt  of  the 
tibia  hns  been  removed ;  the  ulceration  has  extended  e'lx  or  seven 
inches,  so  that  little  more  thiLu  the  fibula  of  the  leg  remains :  such 
is  the  power  of  the  absorbent  veMels,  of  feeding,  aa  it  were,  upon 
themiielvea. 
^  The  ulcerative  prticeM  is  BometimeH  extremely  rapid  in  ita 
progress  :  hs  much  will  be  destroyed  in  the  courae  of  a  few  hours, 
as  will  require  weeks  and  months  to  repair.  In  proportion  to  th« 
extent  of  surface  destroyed,  wijl  be  the  difficulty  with  which  that 
surface  is  closed.  Something  will  depend,  also,  on  the  form  of  tba 
ulceration,  and  tlie  kind  of  surface  exposed:  but  the  general  rule 
is,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  reparative  process  is  proportional  to  tbe 
extent  of  surface  destroyed. 

It  is  a  curious  law,  with  respect  to  the  ulcerative  process,  tltal  it 
has  B  tendency  to  the  nearest  external  surface  of  the  body.  Thia 
is  a  law  which  is  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects ;  for,  if  it 
were  otherwise,  the  body  would  very  frequently  be  destroyed  by  the 
ulcerative  pi'ocess.  In  consequence  of  this  tendency,  matter  formed 
at  a  depth  in  the  body,  finds  its  way  through  the  integuments, 
instead  of  proceeding'  through  the  more  important  parts.  Many 
examples  may  he  given  of  this  law.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  thu:— Matter  forms  not  unfrequently  behind  the  sternum  close 
to  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  which  membranes  are  extremely  thin, 
not  so  thick  as  paper.  From  the  proximity  of  these  membranes,  it 
might  be  expected,  that  the  matter  would  generally  open  into  the 
pleura,  and,  by  discban^ing  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
destroy  life.  Instead  of  tliis,  however,  the  pleura  undergoes  no 
other  alteration  than  that  of  becoming  thick ;  imd  while  it  is 
acquiring  this  addition  of  substance,  the  process  of  absorption  is 
going  on  in  the  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  an  aperture  is  formjed 
through  it,  and  the  matter  makes  its  way  through  the  bone  and 
integuments,  rather  than  through  the  pleura  and  pericardium.  The 
takes  place  with  respect  to  the  peritoneum.  If 
mutter  be  formed  in  tlie  abdominal  muscles,  the  pcriloueum  in  very 
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mely  absorbed  to  admit  the  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; 
bat  the  matter  makes  its  way  through  the  integpmientB,  and  finds 
an  outlet  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  body. 

8^  in  an  abscess  of  the  lirer,  the  matter  is  discharged,  not  UlcenUon  of 
thre^gh  the  skin,  which  ib  a  more  remote  surface,  but  into  the 
cxfitj  of  the  intestines,  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  stool,  or  dis- 
charged into  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  thrown  up  by  vomiting. 
These  effiscts  are  produced  in  the  following  manner :  the  surface  of 
the  ahsco—  becoming  united  with  a  portion  of  intestine,  or  stomach, 
by  the  adhesive  process,  the  ulcerative  action  commences,  by  which 
a  oonasiaication  is  formed  between  these  surfaces,  and  the  matter 
is  dischaiged  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  without  danger,  or 
at  least  with  little  danger,  to  life. 

Hie  same  thing  takes  place  in  absorption  of  the  bones.  Thus,  V^^?]^^^"  ^^ 
in  oloemtion  of  the  tibia,  the  matter  breaks  through  the  skin,  or 
that  snrfiice  which  is  only  covered  by  skin  and  periosteum.  This  is 
a  law  in  part  depending  on  the  less  vitality  and  greater  irritability 
of  those  parts  which  are  nearest  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
external  parts  of  the  body  are  the  most  weakly  with  respect  to 
circulation,  and  most  readily  absorbed.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  weakly  with  respect  to  quantity  of  blood,  for  they  possess 
a  considerable  share  of  vascularity;  but  they  are  weakly  with 
respect  to  the  living  powers.  The  external  parts  of  the  body  are 
more  irritable,  and  more  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  action  from 
corresponding  changes  of  temperature  than  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  have  less  strength  of  circulation,  and,  consequently,  give 
way  to  ulceration  more  readily  than  those  parts  which  are  more 
deeply  seated,  and  possess  a  greater  strength  of  circulation. 
Another  reason  is,  that  the  adhesive  process  goes  on  glueing  the 
more  internal  parts,  while  the  external,  which  are  thin  and  weak, 
become  united  to  these  parts,  and  in  this  way  form  a  considerable 
solid.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  adhesion  of  the  pleura 
to  a  lung,  so  as  to  form  one  structure.  It  may  be  considered, 
then,  as  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the  ulcerative  process 
has  a  disposition  towards  the  nearest  external  surface  of  the 
hodv. 
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Parts  newly 
formed  prone 
to  ulceration. 


Example. 


Lord  Anson's 
voyage. 


Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  newly  formed,  are  more  liabk 
to  be  absorbed  than  those  which  have  long  existed.  A  part  oorend 
by  a  cicatrix  proceeds  rapidly  to  nlceration,  because  it  is  more  weakly 
constituted  than  those  parts  which  have  existed  longer.  The 
irritability  of  a  part  is  proportional  to  its  weakness ;  and  the  parts 
which  are  weak  and  irritaUe,  fall  moat  readily  into  the  nlcaatifft 
process.  To  take  a  familiar  illustration'^when  a  child  lafaonn 
under  symptoms  of  constitutional  derangement  in  cutting  a  Coothi 
why  do  you  lance  its  gums  ?  You  cut  the  gums,  not  for  Ae  purpose 
of  making  an  immediate  passage  for  the  tooth,  and  prucmiiig 
immediate  relief  to  the  child;  but  because,  when  theg^nm  by  fStub 
adhesive  process  heab  upon  the  divided  part,  a  cicatrix  is  prodnead 
by  this  little  operation,  which  is  Tory  readily  absorbed;  and  fSm 
result  is,  that  when  the  tooth  rises,  the  child  cuts  it  with  mndi  leas 
pain  and  irritation  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  If  a  man 
have  inflammation  in  his  leg,  and  this  falls  near  a  place  where 
ulceration  previously  existed,  the  scar  produced  by  the  old  nicer 
gives  way  much  more  readily  than  the  original  skin.  I  hare 
observed  that,  if  a  patient  under  gonorrhoea,  has  had  an  abscess  in 
the  urethra,  which  will  now  and  then  happen  in  consequence  of 
suppuration  of  the  lacunae,  or  if  from  the  same  cause  he  has  had 
an  abscess  in  the  scrotum,  or  on  the  side  of  the  penis,  if  he  should 
get  a  second  gonorrhoea,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  attacked  with  a 
similar  abscess.  Proceed  with  as  much  care  as  you  may — guard 
against  inflammation  with  all  possible  caution — and  yet,  if  he  has 
abscess  in  the  first  gonorrhoea,  it  will  infallibly  return  in  the  same 
part,  if  he  get  a  second. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  process  of  absorption  attacks  newly-formed  parts,  may  be  seen 
in  Ijord  Anson's  F'oyage  round  the  fForld — a  work  which,  I 
doubt  not,  is  generally  known  to  you.  It  is  a  most  able  and  enter- 
taining publication;  and  if  any  student  has  not  read  it,  I  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  his  perusal :  for,  while  professional  know- 
ledge should  undoubtedly  be  the  first  object  of  your  pursuit,  general 
literature  should  not  be  neglected,  and  is  so  far  from  being  incom- 
patible with  that  primary  object,  that  it  cannot  fail   to  enlarge  your 
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news,   and  ghre  efficacy    to   your    professional   researches.     So 
iathnat^  ia  the  connexion  between  every  object  of  useful  and  scien- 
fifie  iniairy,  that  there  is  hardly  one  branch  of  knowledge  which 
does  not  in  some  measure  throw  light  and  illustration  upon  another. 
The  eircmnstance  which  I  am  about  to  mention,  may  illustrate  this 
lemark.     Lord  Anson's  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
which  hmm  appeared  on  nautical  subjects ;  nor  is  it  without  its  use 
as  illustrative  of  a  principle  in  surgery.     Lord  Anson's  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
power  ef  Spain  in  the  New  World.  As  he  was  obliged  to  sail  sooner 
tbaa  hi  expected,  many  of  the   crew  which  he  took  out  were 
inraiiiby  some  having  cicatrices,  and  others  having  previously  had 
fiactared  bones.     In  his  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  he  encountered 
wery  aevere  weather;  many  ships  were  obliged  to  return;  some 
were  lost,  and  the  crews  of  tiiose  which  succeeded  in  getting  at  last 
to  the  Lrieof  Juan  Fernandez,  suffered  gpreat  hardships.  In  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  the  crew  suffered  severely  from  attacks  of  the  scurvy ; 
and  it  was  remarked  by  the  clergyman,  who  was  an  observing  man, 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  our  profession,  that  the  men  who  had  had 
olcen  before  were  invariably  attacked  with  ulceration  in  the  same 
parts;  and  that  if  their  bones  had  been  formerly  fractured,  they 
became  disunited.     When  the  men  obtained  fresh  vegetables,  &c, 
on  shore,  they  recovered  their  health;  their  bones  united,  and  their 
sores  healed.     There  cannot  be  a  better  example  than  this,  to  show 
the   readiness   with   which   newly-formed   parts    ulcerate,    when 
compared  with  the  original  organs  of  the  body. 

This  does  not  surprise  us,  because  we  know  that  scurvy  pro- 
duces the  ulcerative  process,  attacking  the  gums,  causing  profuse 
bleeding,  &c. ;  that  the  ulcerative  process  has  a  stronger  disposition 
towards  parts  newly  formed,  and  that  in  this  case,  therefore,  it 
appeared  in  parts  where  ulcers  had  formerly  healed,  and  in  disunited 
limbs  where  callus  had  previously  formed. 

The  parts  more  remote  from  the  h^rt  ulcerate  more  readily  than  Extremities 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart.     This  circumstance  led  me  to  j^tjon. 
say,  that  when  the  vital  action  is  feeble,  and  the  power  of  the  cir- 
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dilation  iliniitiiBhcil,  v,e  find  a  (poster  diapoeition  to  the  iilci 
proreM  th^Dotbern'ise.  Thus,  for  one  ulcer  in  the  ann,  we  Rnd 
twenty  in  the  lower  extremitiefi ;  and  you  cannot  but  have  observed, 
iu  gating  round  the  wards,  the  great  number  of  sore  legs,  thoM 
opprobia  of  our  hospitntB. 

In  those  parts  which  are  endued  with  little  vital  power,  ulceralion 
takes  place  very  readily ;  while  in  those  to  which  the  qunntity  of 
blood  sent  is  verj-  small,  ulceration  takes  place  with  difficulty. 
This  is  the  case  with  tendons.  Tendinous  parts  possess  very  little 
blood ;  very  few  arteries  or  absorbent  vessels  are  distributed  to 
them.  Hence  the  process  of  absorption  goes  on  with  great  difficulty, 
and  tendons  will  slmijrh  to  a  great  extent  rather  than  become 
abeurbed.  This  circumstance  must  influence  our  practice.  In 
abscess  under  the  fascia,  aa  incision  should  be  made  as  soon  na 
possible  through  the  covering,  to  liberate  the  conHned  matter.  So 
in  abscess  of  the  finger,  when  the  constitution  suffers,  because  the 
theca  will  not  give  way  to  the  process  of  ulceration,  and  the  nervoui 
iystem  becomes  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  confined  matter,  *n 
early  incision  should  be  made  to  liberate  the  matter,  and  give  relief 
to  the  constitution.  The  same  pntctice  should  be  pursued  tn 
abscess  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

A  gentleman  who  had  formerly  received  a  wound  above  the 
zygomatic  arch  from  a  ball,  called  on  me,  having  a  swelling  on 
the  side  of  his  face.  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  the  ball  was  ' 
there?  to  which  he  replied.  No.  Upon  rutting  down  on  it,  I  found 
that  it  was  the  bait  by  which  he  had  been  wounded  some  years 
before.  It  had  travelled  beneath  the  zygoma  to  the  middle  of  the 
cheek,  on  the  surface  of  the  parotid  gland,  from  whence  I  removed 
it ;  perhaps  it  was  assisted  in  its  course  by  the  action  of  the  tem- 
poral muscles. 

The  ulcerative  process  is  useful  to  the  animal  economy,  in 
removing  extraneous  bodies  from  the  system.  Thus,  a  ball  lodged 
in  the  body,  and  a  ligature  round  an  artery,  are  disengaged  by  the 
process  of  ulceration.  It  is  useful  hIho  in  the  exfolistion  of  portions 
of  bone,  in  »epHrating  parts  which  ivould  other 
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bodjy  perfai^  for  the  ranmiiider  of  life.  In  three  or  four  monthB 
a  eoDsidermUe  portion  of  exfoliated  bone  will  be  separated  bj  the 
oloermtiYe  process.  You  will  find  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  in  the 
other  hospital,  where  the  leg  has  sloughed  a  little  below  the  calf. 
Almost  the  whde  of  the  leg  has  separated,  except  the  tibia  and 
ibola.  A  very  small  portion  still  remains  to  separate.  Bj  my 
aivioot  nothing  has  been  done  to  the  liying  solids,  and  the  process  of 
nature  is  left  to  take  its  course.  You  will  soon  see  that  the  bones 
♦liiCTPpf^**^  will  separate  by  the  process  of  exfoliation,  and  thus 
nature  will  herself  perform  the  operation  of  amputation  without  loss 
of  blooi,  or  any  danger  to  life. 

ox    ABSCESSES. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  abscesses. 

An  abscess  is  a  collection  of  matter  in  a  cyst,  produced  by  inflam-  Definition. 

natioa,  without  loss  of  substance.     What  happens  in  the  formation 

of  ahaeess  is  as  follows : — First,  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the 

Formation  of 
adbesiTe  kind  in  the  cellular  tissue,  by  which  the  different  cells  of  abscess. 

the  cellular  membrane  become  filled  with  adhesive  matter.    A  slight 

ulcerative  process  takes  place,  the  inflammation  still  proceeding, 

and  a  little  cavity  is  formed  by  the  ulcerative  process,  a  space  being 

left  for  the  effasion  of  pus,  the  result  of  the  second  stage  of  inflam- 

matioo.     A  drop  of  matter  is  secreted  into  the  cavity,  and  as  soon 

ss  it  is  poured  out,  the  pressure  on  the  side  occasions  an  increase 

of  the  ulcerative  process,  which   adds   to  the   cavity  previously 

formed.     More  matter  is  then  produced,  and  the  surrounding  solids 

having  a  tendency  to  the  ulcerative  process,  it  is  accumulated,  so  as 

to  lead  to  absorption  of  the  neighbouring  parts.     In  the  formation 

of  abscess,  the  matter  does  not  produce  absorption  of  all  the  parts 

around  equally,  but  it  excavates  chiefly  on  the  side  towards  the 

skin,  and  very  little  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  a  circumstance  which 

led  to  the  reflection,  that  matter  had  no  power  of  eroding,  as  was 

formerly  supposed,  when  it  was  thought  that  matter  acted  chemically 

on  the  solids  like  an  acid,  or  caustic  alkali. 


First,  from  their  size.  It  is  not,  howerer.  the  quantity  of 
matter  produced  which  renders  them  dan^erniis.  bnt  the  difficulty 
which  nature  has  in  repairing  the  devastation  made  by  excavation 
of  (he  solids,  from  the  pressure  of  the  matter. 

An  abscesB  may  discharge  a  ^reat  {guHntity  of  matter,  and  the 
constitution  may  have  been  scarcely  atFected  by  it :  but  very  soon 
after  it  is  opened,  the  constitution  begins  to  suffer.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  quantity  of  matter,  but  the  process  of  restoration  after  the 
evacuation    of   the   matter,    which    affects    the    constitution.     The 


largest  abscess es 
Patients  will 
which  immense  quantities  of 
one  of  enormous  ma^itude,  fr 
Dr.  Saunders,  the  lecturer  o 
1  who  hud  a  largt 
opening  into  it  with  a  lai: 
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I  the  bodv  are  those  of  the  liver. 
r  from  abscesfiea  of  this  part,  in 
nailer  have  formed.  1  remember 
n  which  the  patient  recovered, 
medicine  at  Guy's,  asked  me  to 
abscess  in  the  side.  I  made  an 
discharged  a  surpric^ing  qnan- 


tity  of  matter,  as  much  as  would  till  two-thirds  of  a  wash-hand 
basin.  )  have  heard,  indeed,  of  much  larger  quantities  of  matter 
having  been  discharged.  After  pressing  out  the  matter,  1  passed  a 
roller  tightly  round  the  abdomen,  and  brought  the  pails  together, 
with  a  view  of  producing  the  otlhestve  process,  which  now  and  then 
I  did  not  see  the  patient  again,  but  some  days  after  1  met 
Dr.  Saunders,  who  asked  me  how  I  thought  the  patient  was  goii^ 
on.  1  told  him  I  imagined  he  asked  me,  because  he  thonght  me 
very  sanguine;  and  he  replied,  that  1  should  be  gratified  to  learn, 
that  the  woman  was  doing  extremely  well.  In  fact,  the  oriBce  had 
closed;  no  more  matter  was  discharged,  ntid  the  patient  got  well 
without  any  liad  symptoms.  I  have  mentioned  this  rase,  liecause 
it  may  guide  your  practice  when  you  are  operating  upon  large 
abscpsses,  and  show  you  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  adhesive  process,  by  bringing  the  sides  of  the  abscess  together. 
Very  large  ahRcesses  sometimes  terminate  'favourably,  but  in  a 
great  number  of  rases  they  destroy  life. 
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The  next  circumstance  which -rendera  abBcesfles  dangerous,  is  From  their 
thdr  number.  Thus,  the  greater  number  of  little  abeceseee  on  the  ^^^  '' 
surface  of  the  body,  in  small  pox,  frequently  destroy  life.  Here 
aatnie  performs  the  suppuratiye  process ;  the  pustules  die  away, 
and  the  cuticle  is  separated  firom  the  surface  of  the  body;  but 
itttme  has  not  the  power,  in  many  cases,  of  repairing  the  destruc- 
lioii  of  the  cutis ;  the  exposure  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  occasions 
great  eonstitational  irritation,  and  the  patient  dies,  as  if  destroyed 
by  a  hum  or  a  scald. 

are  also  dangerous,  from  their  being  situated  in  vitally  From  their 
I«rto,  such  ».  the  brain,  heart,  or  lung.;  or  when  they  ""»''<">■ 
aie  not  seated  in  parts  of  vital  importance,  from  their  pressure  on 
MiiBnfisI  oigans. 

A  woman  was  admitted  into  this  hospital  for  a  complaint  in  the  Case, 
throaty  occasioned  by  swallowing  a  pointed  bone.  All  she  complained 
of,  at  first,  was  a  soreness  in  the  throat;  but  she  was  shortly  after 
seised  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  increased  greatly,  and 
die  died.     On  examination  after  death,  I  found,  upon  making  an 
incision  into  the  pharynx,  that  between  it  and  the  fore-part  of  the 
vertebrae,   a  large  abscess  had   formed,  which,  by  pressing  the 
pharynx  forward  on  the  epiglottis  and  glottis,  occasioned  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  in  the  end  destruction  of  life.    Shortly  after  this, 
Dr.  Babington  came  to  this  hospital  with  a  friend  of  his,  who  was 
labouring  under  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing.     He  requested  me 
to  examine  his  throat;  having  put  my  finger  on  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  and  felt  fluctuation  there,  I  told  him  that  this  was  a 
case  of  which  I  had  seen  an  instance,  where  the  patient  had  died 
from  a  collection  of  matter  formed  in  the  same  situation.     I  imme- 
diately procured  a  seton  needle,  and  including  it  in  a  canula,  like  a 
trocar,  I  put  it  down   into  the   pharynx,  let  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter,  and  the  patient  was  relieved.     Here  was  a  case, 
which,    but   for  this  operation,    would   probably  have    terminated 
Vitally,  by  the  pressure  of  the  matter  on  vitally  important  parts. 
In  the  same  manner,  abscesses  in  the  perineum,   or  between  the 
prostate  gland  and  the  rectum,  will,  by  their  pressure  on  the  urethra, 


tion. 
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occasion  irritation  of  that  part,  and  sometimes  complete  retention  of 
urine.     Thus,  we  find,  that  ahscesses,  though  sitilBted  In  perti  iM 
of  themselves  vitally  important,  sometimes  become  dangeroiur  Ij 
their  pressure  on  more  important  parts. 
Recapitula-  The  danger  attending  the  formation  of  abscesses,  ariset  fMi 

their  size,  number,  and  seat,  or  from  their  pressure  on  ImpdkMSt 
parts :  there  is  also  another  danger,  if  abscesses  occur  between  tte 
bones  and  periosteum.  Whenever  bones  form  the  boondMrj'tf 
abscesses,  such  abscesses  are  tedious  in  their  cure,  and,  fn  wdaj 
cases,  dangerous.  Thus,  it  is  in  psoas  abscess :  in  this  dBsuMwi  lAe 
matter  begins  to  collect  on  the  fore-part  of  the  vertebras,  alii  jM^ 
ceeds  through  the  psoas  muscle,  till  it  reaches  the  gproin,  ivlkM^ 
makes  its  appearance  just  below  Poupart's  lig^ament;  attd'fMii 
examination  of  these  cases  after  death,  the  vertebra  mre  Idi/liM, 
ulcerated.  It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  enter  into  the  consideWi* 
tion  of  psoas,  or  lumbar  abscesses,  as  they  will  be  treated  of  on 
another  occasion ;  but  I  just  mention  the  complaint,  to  show  tiie 
danger  of  abscesses  between  the  bones  and  their  coverings ;  and 
that  the  reason  is,  the  union  between  the  soft  parts  and  bone  is 
with  difficulty  produced,  and  the  process  of  restoration  extremity 
tedious. 


LECTURE   X. 


ACUTE    AND    CHRONIC    ABSCESS. 


At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  we  stated  that  the 
danger  attending  the  formation  of  abscesses  arose  from  their  size, 
number,  and  pressure  on  important  parts ;  and  lastly,  that  when 
they  formed  in  important  parts  themselves,  they  generally  proved 
destructive  to  life. 

Now  abscesses  are  either  acute  or  chronic. 
Acute  abscess.      The  common  course  an  acute  abscess  takes  is  three*  weeks.     The 
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jdlwiiiiu  inflammmtiim  first  begins;  this  is  succeeded  hj  the  sup- 
fontm :  and,  lastly,  the  ulceratire  process  comes  on ;  and  it  is 
grally  three  weeks  from  its  commencement  before  matter  is 
dischai|gad. 

But  efaronie  absceases  are  slower   in  their  march ;   take,  for  Chronic 

»9  the  psoas  abscess,  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  it  is  often  ^^''^^®^' 
before  matter  makes  its  appearance  in  that  complaint. 
1£  mfifwni  cmnes  to  you  with  a  psoas  abscess,  and  you  ask  how  long 
ke  haalad  pains  in  his  loins,  he  will  tell  you  for  four,  fire,  or  six 

past ;  seldom  less  than  four,  and  generally  for  the  space  of 
There  are  varieties  in  the  irritability  of  different  con- 

(,  but  if  you  see  a  man  with  swelling  in  the  groin,  which, 
hm  coughs,  rebounds  under  your  hand,  and  has  a  fluctuating 
CmI,  and  who  has  had  for  four  or  five  months  pains  in  his  loins,  you 
will  say  that  it  is  psoas  abscess ;  so  these  are  the  criteria  by  which 
jmok  an  to  know  it.  Chronic  abscesses  sometimes  occur  in  the 
fcials  hreast. 

A  lady  was  sent  to  me  from  Sussex  some  years  ago,  to  have  her  Case. 
brsaal  removed :  knowing  the  surgeon  who  had  recommended  this 
person  to  me  to  be  an  intelligent  man,  I  did  not  attentively  examine 
the  breast,  but  said  to  the  lady,  I  will  call  on  you  soon,  and  perform 
the  operation.     I  fixed  the  day,  and  was  about  to  perform  the 
operation,  the  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair  before  me ;  when  1 
said  to  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Edwards)  who  was  assisting  me,  I  think 
that  I  feel  a  sense  of  fluctuation  here,  at  least,  I  will  not  proceed 
to  remove  the  breast,  till  I  have  ascertained  whether  it  be  matter. 
I  took  a  lancet,  and  made  an  opening  into  it,  and  out  gushed  a 
quantity  of  matter.     Thus,  a  chronic  abscess  had  existed  in  this 
part  for  a  considerable   time.     Very   lately,    while  going  round 
6oy*s  Hospital,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen,  or  I  believe,  Mr. 
Key,  brought  me  a  woman  who  had  a  chronic  tumour  of  the  breast. 
On  examining  it,  I  perceived  a  slight  fluctuation,  and  stated,  that 
most  probably  it  contained  matter,  but  was  told,  in  reply  to  this 
observation,  that  it  had  existed  for  four  or  five  months ;  I  said, 
however,  it  did  not  signify — asked  for  a  lancet-— made  a  punctuie 
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inin  it,  whii'h  l^t  out  a  qaatititj  of  nutter;  and  went  awaj  smilincf. 
I  mirrAly  numtion  to  you  thene  caaen ,  to  pat  you  on  your  g^oard :  for 
f  har<i  M#;n  broantii  remored,  which  were  only  chronic  abscemea  ; 
arid  thiM,  from  an  ignorance  of  this  circumatance,  you  might  put 
your  |Mitli!nt  to  a  cruel  operation ,  where  a  small  incision  would  have 
don  A. 
n«fit(^  In  the  treatment  of  acute  abscesses,  the  best  medicine  you  can 
•M,  flT^vn  is  the  liquor  ammonisB  acetatis,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
opium ;  six  oz.  of  the  first,  one  oz.  of  the  second,  and  a  drachm  of 
the  tincture  of  opium,  of  which  the  dose  is  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a-day.  By  this  medicine  you  lessen  irritation, 
and  expedite  the  suppurative  and  ulcerative  processes:  no  medicine 
that!  have  observed,  under  such  circumstances,  gives  so  much 
relief.  Tlie  sulphate  of  magrnesia  prevents  any  costiveness  from 
the  opium,  and  the  opium  tranquillizes  the  nervous  system,  and 
lessons  pain.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  appiicatioii  of 
fomentations  and  poultices :  and  why,  you  may  ask,  use  both  these 
remcilies  ?  To  promote  heat  and  moisture :  a  less  quantity  of  blood 
is  sent  to  the  part,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  vessels  takes  fdaoe ;  tlya 
expedites  the  suppurative  process,  and  that  being  done,  the  ulcerative 
process  takes  place  with  more  ease.  The  kind  of  poultice  to  be 
applied  to  the  part  is  of  little  importance ;  linseed>meal  and  water, 
bread  and  water,  &c.  No  stimulating  action  would  do ;  the  object 
is  to  preserve  the  heat  and  moisture  of  die  part,  and  to  prevent 
evaporation :  let  the  part  be  enveloped  in  otl-silk.  for.  brtta  Maist- 
ance,  the  heat  of  a  part  is  preserved*  and  evapioralion  prevented.  It 
is  desirable  in  the  snpporative  |»ocess  to  prevent  eraporatieii ;  etl- 
^Sk  is  what  is  generattr  escd  dies  in  pciva^^  practice :  it  is  dean, 
agreeable  to  die  petLenc  and  aaoet  «ro«Mnictve  «>  feiv  cvflaArr. 

Pefae  proccediD^  to  cbe  eonsaderadott  et'v^tnnic  aibeiceescs*  1  will 

f^rra  lew  wer^  on  the  eneniuc  of  afteowiwidk     It  aa  acvie  abscesa 

leeaia  dispesed  to  se  dueuxk   its  <&diifnrtti   staces   wiikivt  aay 

t&c  besc  praecjte  »  to  liNive  k  aiaaaitrtiled^      Aorta 

heicinBiiir  under  soMaai.e€y  winae^  Mcet  to  be  epeas4 

pMMiiie?  the  ew&Br  t&i^  Weer.      IVt  aw«BMt  oae  dfeep 


iripim- 
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of  matter  may  be  felt  to  fluctuate,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  free 

openiiig^y  both  as  it  reg^ards  the  constitution  and  the  part.     Whenr 

ever  the  matter  can  be  felt  dose  to  bone,  it  will  be  right  to  open  it» 

excepting  in  cases  where  it  may  occur  from  severe  courses  of  mercury  ^ 

between  the  cranium  and  pericranium.     Mercury  will  inflame  the 

periosteum  (and  the  pericranium  is  a  part  of  the  periosteum)  to  a 

greater  degree  than  the  venereal  disease  itself;  and  in  those  cases 

where  a  fluid  exists  between  the  pericranium  and  bone,  unattended 

with  any  blush,  do  not  open  it;  it  will  be  removed  by  purging, 

and  giving  bountifully  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.     But  when 

■alter  m  formed,  and  there  is  a  blush,  it  will  not  be  absorbed  ;  an 

opening  must  be  made,  exfoliation  will  often  take  place ;  but  when 

there  ia  no  blush,  beware  of  opening  the  tumour. 

',  gentlemen,  the  treatment  of  chronic  abscesses  will  be  very  Treatment  of 

from  those  of  the  acute  kind.     In  the  last  case,  you  wish  <^|^")n>c 

'  abscesses. 

te  diiipiiih  the  state  of  excitement  in  the  constitution ;  and  in  the 

ktnaew  you  do  all  you  can  to  give  it  additional  powers,  by  allowing 

gcnefona  diet,  and  giving  the  patient  ammonia  and  bark;  the 

inia  is  the  medicine  on  which  the  principal  reliance  is  to  be 

You  know  that  of  late,  bark  has  not  been  much  used ;  but 

people  are  apt  to  run  into  extremes — bark  assists  the  suppurative 

process ;  generous  diet  must  be  allowed,  in  order  to  increase  the 

action  of  the  parts,  by  giving  tone  to  the  constitution.     Stimulant 

poBJticee  should  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  the  best  I  know  is  the 

■mriate  of  soda  (common  salt)  and  water,  a  meat-spoonful  of  the 

lait  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  poultice  should  be  wetted  with  this  ; 

yeast  and  oatmeal,  vinegar  and  flour,  each  of  these  expedite  the 

proceis  of  suppuration.    In  indolent  cases,  it  is  customary  to  employ 

stimulant  plasters,  and  the  best  I  know  is  the  empl.  g^lb.  comp. ; 

it  is  stimulating,  and  consequently  excites  the  action  of  the  part. 

Hit  emplart.  ammon.  cum  hydrarg.,  and  the  emplast.  thuris  oomp. 

are  also  nsed;    they,  however,  are  more  tranquillizing,  and,  in 

gHMral,  excite  slight  perspiration  over  the  part,  similar  in  its  Openinir  of 

to  the  soap  cerate,  which  is  also  of  use.  chronic  ab- 

1  1-        1       1        J  .        scessos  under 

t,  then^  gentlemen,  are  the  remedies,  local  and  constiti;-*  the  fascia  lata. 

G  2 


iNic  *nscEss. 


tional.  In  be  used  i 
constdereii  how  to 
tary  to  open  them 


chronic  abscesses :  but  it  remains  now  tn  be 
eat  chronic  abscesses,  when  it  becomes  aeces- 
I  shall  now  proceed  Us  tell  you.  Suppose  you 
are  called  to  a.  case  where  there  is  a  collection  of  matter  under  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  (the  largest  in  the  body),  extending,  as  it 
often  does,  from  just  above  the  knee  to  the  trochanter  major?  what 
would  you  do  ?  Open  it  certainly  ;  make  an  incision  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  stjueeee  out  all  the  matter  you  can.  Having  done 
this,  apply  a  roller,  making  the  turns  all  over  the  thigh,  with  the 
exception  of  the  opening;  the  result  of  this  is,  in  many  instance^, 
that  adhesive  iuBammiition  is  excited,  and  tlius  ttie  sides  of  the 
cavities  are  ofV^n  readily  united  ;  always  take  care,  in  the  applicit- 
tion  of  the  pressure,  to  leave  the  mouth  of  the  wound  uncovered. 
The  same  directions  are  to  be  attended  ta  in  collections  of  maiter, 
when  met  with  under  the  tendinous  expansion  which  covers  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  fore-arm;  the  object  is  to  endeavour  to 
produce  the  adhesive  indnmmation,  just  as  in  the  case  of  abscess 
in  the  liver,  that  I  stated  to  you  on  the  last  evening ;  from  which 
the  mutter  was  evacuated  by  the  puncture  of  a  lancet ;  and  after- 
wai-ds  by  means  of  pressure,  the  adhesive  inflammation,  took  plaoe, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  patient  was  the  consequeiice.  This,  then, 
is  to  be  your  practice,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  union  of  the  sidM 
of  the  cavities  by  the  adhesive  process. 

Another  reason  for  the  early  discharge  of  matter  is  the  preven- 
tion of  scars,  particularly  in  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  This  may 
appear  to  you  of  little  consequence,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  not  ao: 
Bears,  from  abscesses  in  the  neck  of  females,  excite  in  the  mittds  of 
of  our  sex  a  reluctance  to  associate  with  them ;  and  thiu 
many  a  fine  young  girl  may,  from  these  blotches  and  scar*,  be 
doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy.  No  part  of  the  practice  of  surgsry 
has  been  so  bad  as  the  manner  in  which  wounds' on  the  neck  luve 
been  treated,  1  have  seen  on  one  side  of  the  neck  lui^e  scan 
from  old  wounds  that  hod  been  badly  managed ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  side,  where  the  treatment  had  been  more  skilful,  scarcely  any 
vestige  of  a  wound  was  to  be  seen.     [  have,  from  very  early  in  life 
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(mnd  TObeeqaent  experience  has  prov^  to  me  its  use),  been  exoeed- 
iogty  careftil  in  the  management  of  these  cases.  Aperients,  with 
caloiiiel  and  rhubarb,  should  be  given ;  evaporating  lotions  should 
be  used.  You  must  be  strict  as  to  diet  and  regimen ;  for  though 
the  patient  be  debilitated,  he  must  be  made  still  weaker.  The  best 
mode  to  adopt  in  these  cases,  is  to  open  the  tumours  before  the  skin 
jg  mnch  affected,  and  before  a  blush  has  appeared,  and  scars  will  in 
general  be  prevented.  It  is  desirable  in  opening  the  tumours,  to 
ose  %  very  fine  knife,  for  two  reasons: — I.  A  small  opening  is 
wtA;  2.  It  does  not  alarm  the  person.  The  knife  I  always  use, 
h  ife  one  contained  in  the  eye-case,  for  cutting  up  the  cataract, 
tte  Uade  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  it  appears  to  the 
patient  as  a  needle.  When  you  press  the  sides  of  the  wound, 
tike  care  to  sijueeze  out  all  the  solid  flakes  of  matter  to  be  met 
iritii  in  scrofulous  tumours.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  will  at 
last  sknigh ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  carefully  avoid  leaving  any 
of  timt  unorganized  substance,  adhesion  will  take  place,  and  the 
wound  heal  up.  Every  thing  in  these  cases  depends  on  getting  rid 
of  the  solid  matter.  Bread  poultices,  wetted  with  a  sulphate  of 
sine  lotion  and  spirits  of  wine,  may  be  used  afterwards. 

WhOst  living  in  Broad-street,  in  the  city,  a  lady  came  to  me  Case. 
with  a  tumour  in  the  side  of  the  neck.  I  perceived  on  the  opposite 
side  several  scars ;  I  said  **  Will  you  allow  me  to  try  if  I  can 
prevent  a  scar  here  V*  She  answered,  it  was  for  that  purpose  she 
had  consulted  me.  Warm  poultices  had  been  used  on  the  previous 
occasions,  with  which  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  in  this,  and  she 
got  well  with  scarcely  a  pimple  to  be  seen.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  then,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  those  appearances,  which, 
os'the  exposed  parts  of  the^body,  produce  such  painful  feelings.  In 
Ifte  higher  orders  of  life,  particularly,  a  child  with  scars  and 
blotches  on  its  neck  would  be  secluded  from  society. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  be  Opening  scro- 
attended  to,  viz,  the  direction  in  which  you  make  the  opening :  ^"^^^^  ^^ 
always  make  it  transversely,  and  not  in  the  axis  of  the  neck ;  for 
when  the  wound  heals,  it  will  scarcely  be  seen  among  the  creases 


or  Iblda  of  the  neck.  One  more  observation  on  this  unhject;  let 
me  entrc&t  yoa  not  to  open  these  tumours  when  they  have  a  blush 
on  tliem  like  the  hue  of  a  p^pe ;  the  veins  are  in  a  dilated  state, 
And  if  you  open  ihe  tumour,  you  will  bring  iliscredit  on  yourself^' 
If  the  edg-GS  of  the  wound  should  not  unite  in  any  part,  ft  litdA* 
injection  of  sulphitte  of  zini^  or  copper  may  be  used.  ' 

Tliere  are  two  other  points  connected  with  this  subject,  which  I 
will  mention  to  you.  and  then  I  shall  have  dona. 

1.  The  causes  of  hectic  fever.  Yon  are  all  an-are  that  a  con-' 
tinued  fever,  i.  e.  ri^rs  followed  by  heat,  and  a  aweatto^  st^i^,' 
attend  the  formation  of  matter:  Ibpse  rigors  take  place  once  Of' 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  according'  to  the  irritability  of  the  paft' 
and  constitution  ;  and  had  it  been  asked,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,' 
on  what  it  depended,  it  would  have  been  said,  absorption  of  matter 
into  the  constitution.  Some  of  the  old  surgeous  used  to  put 
sponge  to  the  mouth  of  wounds,  to  absorb  the  matter,  and  prevent 
its  being  carried  into  the  constitution ;  hut,  gentlemen,  it  appeara 
to  have  no  power  on  the  constitution.  There  is  no  doubt,  cer- 
bunly.  that  the  inoculation  of  putrid  matter  will,  as  we  often  see, 
sometimes  prove  fatal.  The  proofs  that  the  absorption  of  common' 
matter  into  the  constitution  does  not  produce  fever,  are — 1.  It  is 
not  during  the  formation  of  matter  that  the  fever  comes  on ;  fof 
after  the  abscesses  have  broken  is  the  patient  attacked 
with  it.  Certainly,  the  formation  of  matter  will  be  attended  witb 
a  slight  fever,  hut  not  of  the  hectic  kind  :  the  tongue  will  be  clean, 
the  pulse  very  little  affected,  anil  the  person  very  slightly  deranged; 
but  after  an  opening  ia  made  into  the  part,  constitutional  irritatioB 
sometimes  comes  on,  and  life  is  then  endangered.  * 

2dly.  The  degree  of  heciir  fever  is  not  at  all  proportionate  In  tbs 
size  of  the  surface  on  which  the  matter  is  formed.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  a  taf^e  wound  on  the  leg :  the  person  will  be  goin^ 
about  with  it,  and  feel  little  or  no  inconvenience ;  whilst  a  aore  on 
tiie  lungs  of  the  size  of  a  crown  produces  hectic  fever  of  the  most 
violent  kind.  On  one  part,  it  is  very  considerable  ;  on  another,  it 
ysliphi.  '        ' ''■ 
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3dly.  Hectic  ferer  comes  on  when  no  matter  has  formed.  A  Cmw. 
womaoy  who  had  her  leg  .amputated,  came  into  the  hospital  for  a 
pain  in  the  knee  on  the  same  side ;  the  symptoms  of  constitutional 
tffitatkm  were  so  seveie,  that  in  consequence  Mr.  Chandler  held  a 
exploitation.  The  knee-joint  was  a  little  enlaiged,  and  violent 
pain  in  the  part,  with  g^at  constitutional  disturbance  existed. 
Ampntation  was  now  performed  abore  the  joint,  and  after  the 
operatioii  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  limb.  There  was 
no  Jwrrmtion  of  matter  in  the  knee ;  in  the  condyles,  however,  of 
the  thigh-bone  the  ulcerative  process  had  commenced,  and  the 
hectic  fever  was  the  effect,  in  this  case,  not  of  a  disease  of  the 
koee-joisit,  but  of  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  thigh-bone.  In 
those  c»ses  also  where  matter  has  been  absorbed,  no  hectic  fever 
has  come  on.  Some  years  ago,  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Cline,  thought 
that  psoas  abscesses  might  be  cured  by  causing  the  absorption  of 
the  matter,  and  he  tried  the  effect  of  digitalis  on  a  boy  of  sixteen 
yean  old,  who  had  a  psoas  abscess;  the  size  of  the  tumour 
diminished,  the  skin  became  flaccid ;  but  as  soon  as  the  digitalis 
was  left  off,  the  matter  returned  again,  and  during  the  trial  of  the 
medicines,  the  pulse  was  lessened,  and  the  boy  a  little  weakened — 
symptoms  which,  as  you  well  know,  are  produced  by  digitalis. 
But  daring  this  time,  no  hectic  fever  came  on ;  therefore,  the 
belief  of  the  absorption  of  matter  being  the  cause  of  hectic  fever  is 
unfounded ;  for  it  is  only  the  result  of  a  constitutional  effort  to 
repair  an  injury,  or  to  cure  a  disease. 

The  last  circumstance  that  I  shall   mention,  is  the  influence  Inflaence  of 
which  the  admission  of  air  into  cavities  has  in  producing  local  ^itted^nto " 
irritation.     Now,  from  what  I  stated  concerning  the  absorption  of  abscesses. 
matter  into  the  constitution,  I  think  you  will  have  agreed  with  me : 
whether  you  have  or  not  I  do  not  care ;  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to 
yon  my  opinion — ^you  must  think  for  yourselves ;  only  do  not  rest 
contented  with  thinking ;  make  observations  and  experiments ;  for 
without  them  your  thinking  will  be  of  no  use.     The  circumstance, 
Jbowever,  about  the  admission  of  air  into  abscesses,  when  they  are 
opened,  not  producing  local  irritation,  will  be  less  readily  understood. 
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When  an  opening  is  made  iniu  an  abecess,  very  little  irritation 
supervenes  till  the  third  dav ;  I  say  the  third  day.  berause  it  is  not 
till  then  that  constitutionul  disturbance  takes  place.  IT  asked 
whether  air  has  any  influence  in  producing  local  irritation,  you 
may  nnswer,  yes;  but  I  say  that  it  is  not  the  case.  Old  sur^^eons, 
in  their  opinion  on  this  subject,  maintained  that  it  was  the  admiS' 
■ion  of  air  which  produced  the  local  irritation  attending'  the  opening 
of  abscesses,  and  endeavoured  to  cure  hydrocele  by  inflating  it  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  water.  But  wliat  was  the  consequence?  when 
the  air  became  absorbed,  the  adhesive  inflammatiou  did  not  tak* 
place,  and  the  hydrocele  returned. 

A^D,  experiments  have  been  made  on  animals:  air  haa  be«n 
blown  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  a  dog: ;  nothing  but  a  tempo- 
rary Btiffness  from  the  distention  of  the  skin  takes  place,  and  when 
the  air  Eg  absorbed,  the  crackling  goes  off  without  the  adhesira 
inflammation.  Dr.  Haighton  made  an  ingenious  experiment  sone 
years  agfl  ;  he  inflated  the  abdomen  of  a  dog  from  an  opening  in  the 
lunieu  vaginalis  ;  and  this  mode  of  doing  It  evinced  his  knowledge ; 
for  in  the  dog.  and  many  other  animnls,  there  is  conunuoication  with 
the  abdomen  from  imder  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  dog  was  let 
loose  ;  he  was  stiff  for  a  few  days,  but  when  the  air  was  absorbeil 
he  became  quite  well. 
I  I  know  a  curious  circumstance  which  took  place  at  the  dep6t  at 
Noru-ich ;  it  was  at  the  lime  when  persons  were  drawn  to  serve  in 
the  army.  A  man,  unwiliiog  to  become  a  soldier,  came  to  the 
Burgeon,  and  said  that  he  had  a  large  rupture,  which  disabled  him; 
he  showed  it,  and  the  surgeon  sent  him  away.  Tliis  man  had 
made  a  puncture  in  the  scrotum,  and  inflated  it  with  a  brass  blow- 
pipe ;  the  man  himself  mentioned  it  to  a  surgeon  at  Yarmouth  as  a 
joke. 

What  Ukes  place  when  nir  Is  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  Um 
chest?  An  air-cell  gives  u-ay,  the  wind  goes  into  the  cellular  dsaue, 
the  face  and  body  become  bloated  up,  but  ia  afterwards  removed  bjr 
nlisorption,  without  producing  any  inflammation ;  thus  a  pentM 
who    holds   that   tjic   admission    of  air   into    cavities   product*   the 
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irrite^fi  attending  the  opening  of  abscesses,  takes  a  narrow  and 
ptrtiai  Wew  of  the  case ;  for  the  cause  of  the  irritation  is  as  follows : 
if  •  woaad  be  made  into  any  cavity  of  the  body,  be  it  an  abscess 
ora  natural  carity,  soon  after  the  vessels  of  the  part  are  divided, 
iniammation  arises  to  heal  the  wound,  whether  it  be  exposed  to 
the  air  or  Bot.  If  it  heal  by  adhesion,  the  influence  is  slight,  and 
dinctly  terminates;  but  if  the  adhesive  inflammation  be  insuffi- 
ewttt  or  imperfect,  then  a  suppurative  inflammation  follows,  and 
graoolationa  arise,  which  process  produces  violent  influence  both 
upon  the  put  and  constitution.  Therefore,  the  cause  is,  the  division 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  not  the  presence  of  air ;  and  its  degree 
dipf  da  upon  the  ease  or  difliculty  with  which  the  injury  is 
repaired. 

[Aft«r  the  lecture,  the  stomach  of  a  dog  which  had  died^of  hydro- 
plnbia  was  exhibited  to  the  class.  The  oesophagus  was  inflamed, 
ami  the  internal  surface  itself  very  red ;  there  were  also  deposits 
ef  coagulated  blood  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  an 
appearance  which,  Sir  Astley  said,  had  always  been  observed  in 
dogs  tiiat  had  died  of  this  complaint.  The  animal  had  unfortu- 
ily  bitten  four  persons,  who  were  under  medical  treatment.] 
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I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  describe  to  you  the  first  mode  in  which  the  Xwo  modes  of 
anion  of  wounds,  and  the  mode  of  filling  up  cavities  is  effected,  ^^^^^' 
namely,  by  the  process  of  adhesion.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  other  mode  of  union  between  divided  parts  of  the  body, 
namely,  €hanulation;  thus  the  two  processes  which  nature 
inatitates  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  body  for 
tha  <;iire  of  wounds  are  adhesion  and  granulation. 

if  you  are  asked  for  a  definition  of  the  term  granulation,  you  will  Definition. 
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Bi^y  iUtU  H  ^mnulniian  i»  a  newly-fonDcd   fmn^  gcBcnllj  red  in 
tuUmr,  Hiui  hnrifig  the  power  of  aecretmg  pw. 

The  tiwiUi  in  which  granulation  Ib  produced  ie  at  loDom :— and 
yuH  will  /ifid  it  mry  »imilar  to  adhesion,  bat  difieriag  £roia  that, 
|ir(t4<iiM  in  one  renpect. 

Whitti  Hti  ahtcofia  has  boen  opened,  or  when  a  woond  has  bee^ 
'  |ihHhM<(id,  If  the  abscess  be  not  immediately  closed,  or  if  the  edgea 
of  lh«i  wound  hare  not  been  brought  together,  inflammation  ie 
fi^i'ltml,  and  this  inflammation  occasions  an  effusion  of  tiie  fibrin  of 
th^  IdtHid  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound.     This  fibrin  is  posiied 
out  In  a  hypv  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  wound.    The  layar 
III'  Hhriu  simii  lHHHmu(»s  vascular*  for  blood-vessels,  which  are  elonga* 
IhMMi  of  \\w  vasa  vnsorum  of  the  divided  vessels,  are  forced  hj  tht 
av'lim^  i4'  lh«»  hfMirt  into  the  fibrin  which  has  been  deposited,  and 
IK^  tii,\*iMr  wMAiH^iiimlly  b^K^wies  vascular.     The  difference  betweea 
IW  im^mIv  i4'  umk^h  bv  idttHMiott  and  by  gpranulation,  is,  that  in  ibm 
tmi^  iK^  viN»m4»  sIhm4  K%  tlie  surfK^  of  the  layer  which  has  beea 
llitv^H  iMil,  lv^rtMi«ialii^  bv  open  bbkniUis  on  the  sur£ftee  of  tte 
Mi^^iv  K^iii^  enWlai^'^.  aiid  secreting  piis«  at  the  same  time  IkmfL 
a  Ik>v«'  ^'  (\  H\^^  \H^  I(Mh.  as  il  is  hmmh^  conrectly  termed,  is  effnaad. 
tV  i^^H  ^Kh"!^  i»  YK^^  ^^i<^  b<»rtJkL^  this  pundent  secretion  horn 
iW  \v*N»i>^x  t^^^  a  wn>mnI  lawr^  wrt><»  whidi  the  vessels  shoot  as 
WHmv       tV  \v««t^  »«^^r^hwti«^  tW  fir^  Uyer  are  the  means  of 
^^|*^vH^\^  tW  *v^>^  Hyws  mWw  llie  v^esseis  terminate  as  before, 
)^\  ^^s^  ^^•^^l^  VM  «W  wirfiice  of  the  substance  effused.     In  this 
^^^v^w^  K\%v*  4<K^  Uw  is  iormed  until  the  cavity  becomes  filled. 

^%V'  vK^.^-f^^*^  ^ivn^ioh  gnmuUtions  are  distinguished  are  tiiese; 
%l^^  l^1*^-*^^^  <w^  Wfiew« :  they  are  generally  red  in  colour,  and 
^oA  *^^  .SMV  *^Mit*«'.  1  Itnow  not  whether  you  have  feUofwad  bk 
>v.  ^,H  W^  fli»#  yvfoceas  inay  he  easily  explained.  Suppose  we  npmt 
%A  ^X^isNsi.*^  fW  result  w^  •*»<  adiiesive  inlammation  is  pradnoed  in 
^,.  »s.,s..^Mi<  ii«Hiice  0f  tW  <*v«ty.  \  lay^r  of  adhoeiv^ 
i>^AV<^\  t^iw^*?!  om*  a»d  if  the  sid**  of  IhP  mhmv*^  w^ 
UN  ^^v*  >iv  Y»aswi^  a  rstter  rxmni  it.  w#  wmv  nf><m  pre^i^m  die 
itij^»tt(tfi  nfwwiltcr  as  I  hare  Mw*  h*«l  fk-.-^^litf,  «o  <> vpUai  le 
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Bui  if  the  anioii  hj  wSfmtnKm  does  not  take  place,  then  g^ano-  Granalatiom 
ktions  are  formed    in    the  following  manner :-— When  fibrin   n 
jpeiieid  out,  the  TeMeki  ahoot  up  to  its  anrfaee,  permeate  the  newly- 
hnud  mbeCaace,  and  terminate  by  open  mouths  on  the  sorfiu^e  of 
Ae  Injer.     Thie  layer  beoomea  the  means  of  filling  op  a  portion  of 
Aa^  csnty;  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  another;  the  Teseels  become 
•tejpited,  effuse  matter  on  the  surface,  and  shoot  up  as  before,  to 
layer  of  fibrin.     In  this  manner  one  layer  after  another 
,  until  the  eayity  of  the  wound  is  entirely  filled. 
Tttsseyi  shooting  into  granulations  are  very  numerous ;  they  Their  vascu- 
ymcipally  arteries.     If  yon  inject  an  ulcer  of  the  leg,  the  ^^"^y* 
degree  of  rascularity  in  the  g^ranulating  surfaces  is  accounted 
kf  hf  the  number  of  Tesseb  dirided  into  radiated  branches,  which 
«•  Me  entering  the  granulations^  and  producing  the  arborescent 
Wfp^uwnoe  which  is  obsenred  in  them.     In  examining  the  structure 
if  gnumlations,  they  appear  to  become  vascular  in  the  following 
mtutm^z^^An  artery  enters  at  the  base  of  the  granulation,  and  is 
dMto  difiied  into  radiated  branches;  from  these  vessels  pus  is 
Mcrated,  and  an  incrustation  is  formed,  producing  a  layer  of  adhesive 
■Mir  ea  the  surface  of  the  granulations. 

lUi  ie  a  little  difficult  to  conceiie  ;  it  is  a  circumstance  which,  Experiment. 
I  beUeve,  has  never  been  observed,  and  which  I  learned  in  the 
feUowing^  manner :  I  took  a  portion  of  injected  ulcer  from  the  arm, 
•ai  threw  it  into  alcohol,  in  order  to  observe  its  vascularity.  After 
it  was  thrown  into  the  alcohol  it  was  so  opaque  on  the  surface  that 
no  Uood-vesseb  could  be  seen.  It  is  the  fibrous  matter,  therefore, 
covering  the  surfiEM^  of  the  g^ranulations  which  receives  the  blood- 
Is.  In  this  view  a  granulation  may  be  considered  as  a  gland, 
the  sor&ce  of  an  ulcer  merely  as  a  glandular  surface.  Now  a 
gfaad  is  a  part  of  the  body  in  which  a  secretion  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  takes  place,  and  the  blood  which  is  not  employed 
in  the  secretion  is  returned  to  the  heart,  by  means  of  the  veins 
which  aceompany  the  arteries.  So  in  granulations,  the  arteries 
thfow  a  quantity  of  blood  near  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  there 
secrete  pus.     There  is  a  vein  accompanying  each  artery,  and  the 


fluid  conveyed  by  the  vpBgt-ls  is  partly  cooTerted  info  pus  on  the 
Bnrrare  of  the  ulcer,  and  partly  returned  bark  lo  the  heart. 

s  GranulationB  are  not  gwod  abanrbent  surfacps  in  iitcers  rerently 
formed  ;  but  if  the  ukers  have  existed  for  any  leng;th  of  time,  the 
absorbent  vessels  readily  take  into  the  syBtem  any  substance  which 
may  be  applied  to  them.  In  this  way  we  frequently  see  persons 
salirated  by  the  use  of  injections  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 
Jt  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  inject  a  f  olution  of  a  grain  or 
two  grains  of  0X3^munHte  of  mercury  into  sinuses,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  vessels.  If  the  sinus  has  existed  for  a  «m- 
siderabte  time,  the  oxyniuriate  of  mercury  is  frequently  absorbed, 
and  the  mouth  becomes  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  if  th« 
mercury  had  been  absorbed  into  the  system  by  rubbing  if  into  th« 
skin,  or  taking  it  into  the  stomach.  This  proves  that  old  grtuta- 
lating  surfaces  have  the  power  of  taking  in,  by  absorption,  a  fluid 
of  this  description. 

1  have  known  what  is  commonly  called  the  black  wash,  which  is 
composed  of  the  liquor  calris  and  the  submiiriate  of  mercury,  when 
applied  lo  the  surface  of  ulcers,  produce  an  effect  upon  the  mootlis 
of  persons  who  are  easily  affected  by  mercury.  I  believe  (hat  the 
wash  of  the  liquor  calris  and  calomel  often  produces  g'ood  effects  in 
the  cure  of  sores,  by  the  mercurial  action  which  it  excites  in  the 
system,  and  not  merely  by  its  local  effects  on  the  sore  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Ulcers  are.  however,  frequently  the  means  of  producing 
baneful  effects  upon  the  constitution,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  absorb  any  substances  which  are  applied  to  them. 

i.  Thus,  arsenic  applied  lo  the  surfaces  of  sores  is  very  freqncntlj 
absorbed  into  the  system ;  and  on  this  account,  arsenic  is  lo  be 
regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  external  remedy.  With  respect  to 
the  use  of  arsenic  as  an  internal  remedy,  it  ou^ht  never  to  be 
employed  without  extreme  caution,  and  unless  the  patient  is  watched 
from  day  lo  day. 

I  remember  a  case  in  the  other  hospital,  of  a  patient  who  veta 
brougtii  in  with  a  fiingus  of  the  eye,  and  who  was  under  the  care 
^rciit  tkill  in  his  profession,  and  the  father 
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of  tbe  preBcait  suigeoii  of  tluil  name.     Mr.  Lucas  ordered  a  aolutkHi 

of  anenic  to  be  applied  to  the  part.     After  it  had  been  need  for 

•teve  dayiy  the  man  comphuned  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  this 

ymm  not  mpposed  to  arise  from  the  use  of  the  sohition.    The  appli- 

iCKlimi  WM  oontinoed ;  the  pain  in  the  stomach  became  excessive ; 

eonrolsiTe  tremors  of  the  muscles  succeeded,  and  the  patient  died. 

1  uras  quile  sure  that  he  died  from  the  influence  of  arsenic  in  the 

njrrtsai ;  and  upon  examinatioD  of  the  bodj  after  death,  I  found 

.tibarrfllomach  inflamed,    and    exhibiting  the  peculiar  appearance 

^H^hicfc  10  produced  by  arsenic,  and  not  by  poisons  generally.     I 

Mi0f«,  therefore,  that  this  person  died  from  the  application  of  the 

OiBmicml  solution. 

.(    Qaaoks  are  in  the  habit  of  destroying  tumours  of  the  breast  by  Qoacks. 
4*  vae  of  arsenic.     Women  are  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
-  ifboUsb;  and  they  will  undergo  any  torture  which  is  not  inflicted  by 
»  knife,  rather  than  submit  to  an  operation  that  would  not  give  them 
ft-  tottlli  part  of  the  pain  which  they  suffer  from  such  applications. 
They  go  to  a  person  who  tells  them  of  the  number  of  cures  he  has 
pefffimned  by  means  of  a  specific  used  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
aoRhons  affections;   and,  indeed,  these   quacks  very  frequently 
til  Willi  J   the  scirrhous  part,  and  the  patient  too.     Mr.  Pollard,  a 
told  me,  the  other  day,  of  a  person  in  town,  who  applied 
anenical  preparation  for  a  scirrhous  affection  of  the  breast,  in 
eonsequence  of  which  the  patient  died  in  less  than  a  week. 

I  had  myself  occasion  lately  to  perform  an  operation  for  a  Case, 
scirrfaous  breast,  to  which  arsenic  had  been  applied.  I  asked  the 
woman  which  gave  her  most  pain,  the  application  of  the  arsenical 
preparation  or  the  operation.  She  replied,  that  the  pain  of  the 
operation  was  not  so  g^reat  as  that  of  the  application,  and  that  the 
anenic  had  been  applied  ten  or  eleven  times.  The  consequence  of 
■theoo  applications  is,  that  they  become  absorbed  into  the  system, 
and  produce  derangement  of  the  stomach,  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
the  Mmm.  .y.tem.  and  sometimes  cause  paralysis.  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

Whilo  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  will  mention  a  case  to  you  which  notorioas 

quack  near  the 
Kent  Road. 


occurred  in  this  town,  itnd  wliich  I  should  have  ■carceiy  believed, 
if  it  hnd  not  come  witliin  my  own  knowled|fe,  tlial  of  Sir  William 
Blizard.  and  oiher  nurireons.  A  person  in  tliis  metropolis  happened 
to  hare  bow  shins.  It  vas  a  part  of  his  ditties  to  teach  ladivs  la 
draw  and  paint,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  thU  branch  of  his 
profession,  he  found  his  how  shins,  as  he  himself  declared  to  me,  ■ 
very  f^reat  evil.  He  felt  that  his  merits  were  leea  fairly  appreciated, 
and  his  instructions  less  kindly  received,  by  reason  of  the  convexity 
of  his  shins;  he  was  persuaded,  in  short,  that  his  bum  shins  stood 
between  him  and  hia  preferment.  Under  this  impression,  he  went 
to  a  very  noted  person  in  this  town,  and  showing;  him  his  bone,  said 
to  him,  "  Prny,  Sir,  do  you  think  you  can  make  my  legs  straight  *'" 
"  Sirj"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  think  1  can:  if  you  will  take  a  lodging 
in  my  neighbourhood,  1  think  1  can  scrape  down  your  shins,  and  make 
them  as  straiiirbt  as  any  man's."  A  lodging  was  taken;  the  father 
of  the  patient  assisted  in  the  operation,  and  all  three  of  them — the 
fother,  the  son,  and  the  doctor — took  a  turn  in  scraping  down  tbe 

A  great  deal  of  rasping  was  required;  va  incision  of  v< 
considerable  extent  was  made  in  tbe  skin,  tbe  integument 
turned  aside,  and  an  instniment  which  was  at  that  lime  rontainerf 
in  the  surgeon's  case,  called  a  rougee,  was  employed  to  scrape  the 
shin-bone.  When  the  doctor  was  tired  of  rasping,  the  father  look 
B  spell,  and  the  patient,  in  bis  turn,  relieved  hi.s  father.  At  laM 
the  shell  of  the  bpne  became  ho  thin,  that  the  doclor  said  they  mualf 
proceed  no  further  wllh  that  leg.  The  other  leg  was  then  raspad' 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus  large  wounds  were  produced  in  botfri 
of  the  shin-bones.  The  suriaces  granulated  very  kindly,  and  little 
e:(foliation  of  the  bones  took  place;  but,  unluckily,  the  gnuiulatioiw* 
would  form  Imne,  so  that  up  jumped  the  bones  of  tbe  sliiu  agaiibi 
The  doctor,  however,  was  not  to  be  defeated,  and  accordingly  put  Bi 
layer  of  arsenic  over  the  whole  surbce.  It  was  in  consequence  aia 
the  effects  of  this  application  that  1  saw  the  patient.  'Ilie  Drsenic 
alworbed  into  tbe  system,  and  be  became  paralytic  in  his  arms 
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Uver  0xtn»iiiitMs.  A  great  number  of  exfoliaUoM  took  ]>lece  in 
bie  legs ;  and  he  ehowed  me  a  large  box,  in  which  the  exfoliated 
pertioiia  ti  bone  were  contained.  I  recommended  him  to  go  into 
the  coimtry,  and  he  went  to  Bath,  where  he  staid  for  tome  time, 
and  got  rid  of  his  painljsis.  This  case  made  a  good  deal  of  noise 
in  town;  and  there  were  some  surgeons  who  expressed  a  strong 
wirii  to  prosecute  the  doctor.  I  recommended  them,  howeyer,  not 
la  lake  any  steps  until  I  had  seen  the  patient  himself:  and  when 
Wa  nest  came  to  me,  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  his  legs 
iinjMUfed,  and  whether  he  would  again  undergo  the  same  operation, 
at  a  siaular  hasard  of  his  life,  to  have  his  legs  made  a  little 
?  He  replied  that  he  would;  and  under  these  circum- 
I  was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  young  man  was  content,  it  was 
a  ieXty  lo  think  of  prosecuting  the  doctor.  The  patient,  in  this 
case,  ai^Mared  to  be  as  gpreat  a  fool  as  the  doctor  whom  he 
csnaidted,  and  deserred  to  be  punished  for  his  folly.  I  have  no 
wish  to  injure  indiriduals ;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  mention  the 
name  of  the  operator.  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  case 
ocerred,  and  the  transaction  is  now  almost  buried  in  oblivion. 
One  of  the  parties  is  since  dead;  not  the  person,  however,  who 
nnderwont  the  operation,  for  he  still  lives,  and  is  proud  of  his 
improved  legs;  and  the  doctor  lives  also,  and  is  well  known  to  most 
ef  you,  at  least  by  name. 

Opium,  when  applied  to  the  surfaces  of  sores,  is  very  readily  Application  of 
absorbed  into  the  system.  I  believe  that  it  is  often  a  very  useful 
apfdication  to  the  surfaces  of  sores.  I  mentioned,  on  another 
occasion,  a  case  in  which  a  tetanic  a£Fection  was  produced  in  a 
child,  whose  leg  had  been  amputated  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the  present 
sufgeon  of  Gruy's,  and  where  the  application  of  opium  to  the  stump 
gave  more  immediate  relief  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed. 
It  relieved  the  spasms,  and,  as  I  believe,  saved  the  child.  If 
opium,  apfdied  to  the  surface  of  sores,  be  absorbed  into  the  system, 
it  produces  excessive  costiveness,  extreme  pain  in  the  head,  and 
torpor  of  the  system,  which  is  only  to  be  removed  by  the  frequent 
administration  of  active  purgatives.    The  effects  on  the  constitution. 
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wlien  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  sores,  ar 
as  when  It  is  introdiireil  inio  tlie  etomacb.* 


very 


much  the  m 


Sensibility  t 
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'        Except  m 
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GraDulatioiu  puseeeH  nen'ea 
absorbent  vcBjielii.  GraDuktiona 
but  ibis  is  far  from  being'  tbe  can 
at  seeing  a  person  bandle  a  si 
give  tbe  patient  extreme  pain. 
parts  endued  wilb  great  sensibility. 
extremely  sensitive;  but  many  granu 


a   well    AS    arteries,    ve 
■e  sometimes  extremely  b 
in  all  pranulations.    We 
i  rougbly,  tiuppo»ing  that  it  n 
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Buch,  for  instance,  ififl 


arise  from  bonea,  bave  no  sensibility  wiiatever.  If  ulceration  ht 
produced  to  a  considemble  extent  in  an  exposed  bone  of  the  tiead. 
a  probe  may  be  put  into  it,  while  the  patient  is  quite  insensible  j^ 
jour  touching  his  head.  If  you  do  this  in  the  granuli 
from  bonea,  and  ask  the  pnlient  whether  you  have  toucbed  him, 
will  Bay,  "  No;"  but  if  you  apply  the  probe  to  the  edge,  or 
the  edge  of  the  wound,  he  will  feel  it.  Granulationa,  therefa 
springing  from  bone  in  an  uninflamed  state  of  the  bone,  are 
sensitive - 

Granulations,  however,  which  spring  from  the  ct 
''  structure  of  the  bone,  are,  sometimes,  extremely  sensitive.  I  faM 
at  present,  a  patient  who  had  a  compound  fracture  of  tbe  leg:  tlie 
fracture  was  attended  with  abscess,  and  a  small  exfoliation  of  the 
bone  took  place.  In  this  rase,  when  a  probe  was  put  down  into 
the  cavity,  the  granulations  from  the  cancellated  structure  of  ibe 
bone  were  extremely  sensitive, 

away,  the   aensibility   of  the  part  is  diminished.     The 
happens  with  respect  to  granulations  springing  from  tendons,  (f 
the  tendo  achUlis,  for  instance,)  which  are  entirely  insensible.     9%, 


with  B  boy,  about  ten  ycure  of  age,  having  Tii 
'  ficlite  preparation  nhich  I  did  uot  think 


•  A  womBn  applied  t< 
Capitini   Bhe  requested 

tmsC  har  with.  On  the  aame  i]ay  she  obtained  some  Cubacca  liquor.  mtOtj 
which  she  freely  waibed  the  child's  head:  not  many  houra  afterwardu  I  m* 
»ent  tor,  when  I  found  the  bnj  in  a  stale  of  syncope,  pulselesa,  congestion  ot 
the  brain,  in  short,  dying.  I  employed  local  depiction  and  diffusive  stimuli,  but 
he  »Qnk  eight  hours  after  the  first  application  of  the  tobacco  liqanr.— L, 


I 
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gTUDuIationB  arisiiig  from  fasciae,  and  the  aponeuroses  of  muscles  are 
endaed  with  little  sensibility.  In  general,  therefore,  although 
g^funihtions  springing  from  parts  of  great  sensibility  are  sometimes 
exqnisitelj  sensitive,  those  arising  from  parts  in  a  great  degree 
nMranble,  or  entirely  so,  as  tendons,  are  not  sensitive;  a  circum- 
stance  which  yon  cannot  at  any  time  go  round  a  large  hospital 
#lthoat  haTing  an  opportunity  of  witnessing. 

OnnnlationB  are  very  readily  united  to  each  other.  Tlie  mode  Grannlationj* 
hk  which  union  is  effected,  is,  by  bringing  the  edges  of  the  two 
gnnnlating  surfaces  together,  so  as  to  produce  the  adhesive  process. 
The  surface  of  the  granulations  will  be  covered  by  adhesive  matter, 
tad  JOQ  have  only  to  apply  the  two  surfaces  to  each  other  to 
prodnce  an  union.  The  knowledge  of  this  principle  is  vory  ofti^n 
ueftil  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  A  man  has  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  scalp  raised  from  the  skull,  and  the  pericranium 
throWB  out  granulations,  whilst  the  raised  portion  of  scalp  is  also 
grumlating.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  tedious  process  of  the 
onion  of  both  surfaces,  by  granulations  filling  tbo  cavity,  you  have 
only  to  place  one  porttf>n  of  the  g^nulations  upon  tbo  other,  bind 
them  well  down  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  tboy  will  bo  Ktiro  to 
inoecnhite.  In  this  manner,  a  surface,  wliiob  it  would  otherwise 
hare  taken  a  long  time  to  close,  will  be  healed  in  a  few  days. 

The  cavity  of  the  scrotum,  after  removal  of  the  ti-stiiles,  is  often  AdvuutaKi- ui' 
covered  with  a  great  number  of  gianulations,   by   bringing  the  *  *^'***1""*»' 
sorfaces  of  which  together  with  adhesive  j)la.'*tor,  a  wound,  which 
woald  otherwise  require  weeks  in  healing,  will  bo  healed  in  a  very 
^bort  time. 

It  was  upon  this  principle,  namely,  that  of  bringing  together  the  Baynton's 
^nulating  surfaces,  that  Mr.  Baynton  procee<led  with  so  much  P""^*P  *•*• 
success  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers;  so  that  our  hospitals  are  now 
much  less  filled  than  they  formerly  were  with  those  opprobria  of 
our  art. 

The  next  subject  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is  the 
closing  of  sores  by  cicatrization. 

The  formation  of  the  new  skin  with  which  a  sore  is  covered  over,  Cicatriz.moii. 
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ia  called  cicatrization,  which  ia  produced  in  the  fuUowing  manner: — 
The  vessels  at  the  edge  of  the  skin  form  gronulFitions,  and  these 
granuIationB  unite  with  the  gmmilntions  of  the  surface  of  the  sore. 
The  granulations  produced  from  the  edge  proceed  towards  tlie 
centre,  and  those  on  the  edge  inoaoulale  with  those  on  the  surface 
of  the  sore,  nnd  are  united  tiir  the  adhesire  process.  The  ve8seb 
become  elongated  from  the  edge  of  the  sore,  and  proceed  in  mitii 
from  tho  circumference  t«  the  rentre.  Day  after  day,  an  addition 
is  thus  made  to  the  cicatrix,  until  at  last  the  vesseU  reach  the 
centre  from  every  part  of  the  circumference;  when  the  proress  of 
cicatrization  is  completed. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  persons,  that  this  is  not  the  only  niode 
which  Nature  takes  for  the  formation  of  new  skin,  for  that  it  often 
happens  that  the  process  of  cicatrization  commences  from  the  centre 
of  the  sore.  If  these  persons  mean  to  say  thai  insulated  poitioni  •{ 
the  skin  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  centreaof  a  sore,  haTing  ■ 
communication  with  its  edges,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  ■ 

But  how  does  this  happen  ?  It  is  not  that  the  cenlro  of  the  son 
has  the  power  of  forming  new  skin,  but  the  new  skin  in  the  centre 
is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  skin  not  having  been 
ulcerated   away,   and   granulations  arising  from  the    part  of  t 
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which   was  lef^.     This   only   happens 
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not  afterwards  ulcerated 


KHrinccor      ^V' hen  a  cicatrix  is  formed,  in  the  first  instance  it  is  extremelj.- 

!«Iyfonned  yaseular;  but  when  it  has  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  I" 
blood-vessels  become  contracted,  and  it  is  whiter  than  the  1 
skin.  Hence  the  white  appearance  of  the  cicatrices  after  smalUpox  • 
for,  although  they  are  more  vasculai'  than  the  original  skin,  when 
first  formed,  in  a  little  time  they  lose  tliis  vascularity,  and  are 
endued  with  less  living  power  than  the  surrounding  parts. 
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The  readinem  with  which  the  surface  of  a  sore  is  covered  in  by  Importance  of 
cicatiumtiony  depends  very  much  on  its  form.  A  sore  of  a  circular  ""* 
form  requires  a  yery  considerable  time  before  it  will  heal ;  whereas 
a  sore  of  much  gpreater  length,  hut  of  less  diameter,  will  heal  more 
qnkkly.  You  may  always  pronounce,  therefpre,  that  a  round  sore 
will  be  longer  in  healing  than  a  longitudinal  one,  c(Ftarh  paribus ^ 
as  for  example,  in  the  same  patient,  where  the  constitution  is  the 
same.  The  reason  is,  that  the  vessels  have  to  elongate  much  less 
^rom  the  edge  to  the  centre  in  a  longitudinal  than  in  a  circular 
sore.  The  form,  therefore,  has  an  influence  on  the  readiness  with 
which  cicatrization  takes  places. 

Sores  are  very  often  difficult  to  heal,  from  their  situation.  Thus,  Situation. 
if  a  sore  be  situated  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  there  will  often  be  g^at 
difficulty  in  healing  it.  Indeed,  such  a  sore  can  only  be  healed  by 
rabing  the  heel,  and  so  loosening  the  skin,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
power  of  being  drawn  in,  to  form  a  new  cicatrix.  By  this  means 
the  vessels  are  more  readily  elongated,  and  continually  draw 
the  skin  nearer  the  centre  of  the  sore.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
form  and  situation  of  the  sore  have  a  very  considerable  influence 
on  the  healing  power.*  After  the  cicatrization  of  an  extensive 
sore,  more  especially  if  it  has  been  produced  by  a  burn,  the  new 
fbnned  skin  contracts,  occasioning  great  deformity ;  and  if  near  a 
joint,  ftirther  mischief  ensues  from  its  motions  1>eing  impeded. 

Here  is  a  model  in  plaster,  on  the  table,  representing  the  case  of  Contractioo  of 
a  patient  who  had  been  severely  burnt,  and  in  which  extensive  ^^^^^^^^* 
deformity  had  supervened  on  the  cicatrization  of  the  wounds.     The 
chin  had  become  united  to  the  breast,  the  arms  to  the  sides,  and 
the  upper  arm  to  the  fore  arm. 

Now,  in  looking  at  a  case  like  this,  some  of  you  might  be  induced 
to  exclaim.  How  abominably  inattentive  must  the  medical  man 
have  been  who  had  the  care  of  this  patient,  for  all  these  conse- 
quencea  might  have   been   prevented  ?      If  you  said  this,   your 

*  For  this  reason,  alcers  situated  orer  tendons,  or  about  the  ankle,  will,  for  a 
loni;  time,  resist  erery  means  of  healing  them,  on  account  of  the  granulations 
being  disturbed  by  the  slightest  motion  of  the  parts  in  contact. — L. 
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ould  be  culpiible;  j-ou  have  no  right  to  say  so;  for  it  is  a 
that  may  happen  to  any  of  you.  Deformities  of  this  kind 
generally  ariac  after  the  proress  of  healing  is  completed;  they  are 
the  effects  of  the  contrRclion  of  the  cicatrices,  and  not  of  the 
contraction  of  the  skin  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Here  the 
skin  is  contracted  so  as  to  pull  down  the  chin,  and  erert  the  lip,  so 
that  the  salivn  runs  orer  the  surface  of  the  breast,  and  it 
excoriating  it.  All  these  results  proceed,  not  from  the  product 
of  the  new  skin,  but  from  the  contraction  of  the  cicatnEes  after  t1 
production.  I  say  this  from  having  seen,  among  many  other  cak* 
of  the  kind,  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  a  short  time  since  admitted 
into  Guy's.  In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrices, 
the  upper  arm  adhered  to  the  fore-arm,  and  the  thumb  was  drain 
back  so  as  to  he  immovably  joined  to  the  upper  arm.* 

I  tvill  mention  another  case  of  this  kind.  Some  time  iig9,  I 
young  gentleman,  who  was  playing  with  flreworks,  happened  to  be 
slightly  burnt  in  the  forehead.  His  father,  who  was  a  very  intelligent 
man,  showed  considerable  anxiety,  and  expressed  his  apprehensions, 
at  the  time,  that  some  horrible  deformity  would  arise  from  t 
accideut;  for  he  had  witnessed  instances  in  which  the  eye) 
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*  II  wonlJ  be  tanlunimnl  to  tacrilc^e  in  me  to  detract  from  thoie  opinions 
of  Sir  Aetlcy,  founded  as  tliey  nre  on  the  nioit  eitetisive  (iractice,  with  ■  iniJul 
peculisriy  bent  on  prying  into  the  secret*  of  nature ;  neither  is  it  the  vanity  of 
obtmilin^  in  isolated  hypotheBis  an  the  profeaBlon.  but  a  sincere  desire  to 
benefit  suBering  homatiity,  and  in  some  degree  to  redeem  the  heikUng  art  &cra 
aueh  an  opprobrium. 

That  suL-h  contrar^tions  do  lake  pIsEc  1  am  well  convincnd  of;  but  if  tb« 
iii<a1inK  proceit  veie  not  Decelerated  by  oilrtng'enf*  and  acharolict,  and  inatcad 
of  which,  warm  and  moist  poultices  applied  for  a  length  of  time,  especially  wliere 
there  in  a  loss  of  muscnlar  aubitance,  no  contracticn  would  talie  place. 

I  ccpold  enumerate  a  numlier  of  cases  in  support  of  thlamode  of  treatmebt, 
but  the  brief  space  of  a  note  will  only  permit  mo  to  state  one. 

CoK. —  A  young  gentleman,  while  lecturing  on  heat  at  the  Sonthwtrk 
Literary  Society,  had  his  hand  severely  burnt  in  several  places  with  phoa- 
pbonu,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  room,  and  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  lire.  Mr.  Pitcher,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  tJie  Welib  Stivet 
.School,  and  aeieral  other  medical,  g<pt|ffiteD  Bix*ent>.  rendsred  him   everjr 
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had  been  drawn  up,  so  that  the  patient  had  no  power  of  closing  his 

ejes,  from  a  similar  cause.     Granulations,  however,   very  soon 

arose  on  the  surface  of  the  forehead ;  the  sore  healed  kindly,  and 

the  father  was  delighted  to  see  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  favourable 

termination  of  the  case.     Some  time  after  this,  however,  I  saw 

this  gentleman,  and,  upon  inquiring  after  the  child,  he  told  me  that 

he  was  very  well,  but  that  a  horrible  deformity  had  ensued  from  the 

accident :  the  eye-brows  were  drawn  up,  the  eye-lids  elevated,  and 

the  forehead  was  quite  wrinkled.     This  took  place  a  few  weeks 

after  the  healing  of  the  sore,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 

the  cicatrix;  and  unfortunately  this  was  a  deformity  incapable  of 

being  remedied  by  any  means  which  art  could  suggest.     I  have 

never  seen  a  case  like  that  represented  in  the  plaster  bust  on  the 

table,  where  the  chin  is  united  to  the  breast,  which  was  capable  of 

being  cured.     You  may,  by  putting  a  knife  behind  the  bridle,  and 

dividing  it,  separate  the  chin,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the 

breast;  but  whatever  force  you  may  use  for  keeping  the  head  back, 

the  contraction  will  ultimately  be  the  same.     There  are  some  parts 

of  the  body,  however,   in  which  deformities   of  this   kind   may 

be  removed;   as   in   cases   in  which  the  thigh  is  united  to   the 

id)domen,  where  the  bridle  may  be  divided,  and  the  joint  afterwards 

straightened;  but  where  the  bridle  is  broad,  as  under  the  chin,  no 

operation  will  avail. 

In   the   formation  of  cicatrices  the  original  parts   may  all  be  Part^  repro- 
duced. 

utifltance.     Warm  poultices  were  applied  until  the  sloughs  came  away,  then 

OMtringenU  and  escharotics.  •  The  granulation^  procee<lod  very  favourably  on 

every  part,    except  on    the   ball  of  the  thumb,  which  evidently  evinced  a 

dijiposition  to  contract  in  the  direction  of  the  Opponens  Policix,  by  forming  a 

rigid  cord,  which  I  immediately  divided :  I  re-applied  the  warm  poultices  and 

continued  them  for  about  three  months ;  a  cicatrix  formed,  and  although  there 

is  manifestly  a  loss  of  substance,  yet  no  contraction  has  taken  place,  and  it  is 

now  two  years  ago. 

RaHomUe.    Why  does  nature  approximate  those  distant  part.-^,  so  contrary 

to  her  original  design?    Because  she  is  propelled  by  a  hurried  process  of 

dcatrization  to  form  an  unnatural  union,  before  she  had  time  to  provide  a 

suitable  substitute,  which  she  afterwards  resents. — L. 

NaTURAM    EXPELLAS   FURCA,   TAMEN    L'siQUB    RtrrRRET. — Hof, 
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reproduced,  except  two.  In  the  fii-at  place,  new  skin,  tliou^ 
diSenag  somewhat  ia  texture  itni)  sniimthnesa,  is  atill  a  sulxtunce 
similar  to  the  origioal  ekin.  Skin  may  b«  deGned  to  be  a  substance 
producing  rcte  mucoeum  and  culiclc.  Are  1»th  produced  by  the 
newly-formed  ekin  ?  Undoubtedly.  The  cuiklo  is  produced  rery 
quickly,  and  with  respect  to  the  rete  nmcosum,  or  covering:  matter 
of  the  skin,  a  little  time  elapses  before  it  is  produced ;  but  it  is 
produced,  as  the  following  fact  will  show: — The  new  skin  of  ■ 
negro  does  not  become  white,  as  in  that  of  Europeans,  but  is  at  Gnt 
red,  and  after  a  little  time  turns  blacker  than  the  original  skin. 

I  was  struck  wilh  tliia  in  the  other  hospilal,  in  the  case  of  & 
negro,  who  hnd  been  a  sailor  in  a  privateer,  and  had  received 
several  wounds  in  different  parts  of  bis  body.  1  observed  that  the 
cicatrices  wore  every  where  blacker  than  the  original  skin.  We 
may  conclude,  tliereforc,  that  the  skin  which  is  reproduced  la  true 
skin;  that  the  cuticle  is  very  quickly  reproduced,  and  the  rete 
mucoBum  after  a  short  period.  The  cellular  nicmbrane  is  also 
reproduced,  though  i(  lias  at  first  the  appearance  of  a  solid  Sbroua 
mass,  which  requires  some  time  before  it  is  drawn  into  thereticutapl 
texture,  similar  to  the  original  membrane.  Tendons  are  very  eui^f|| 
reproduced.  If  the  lendo  achillis  be  divided  in  an  animal,  it  tviU' 
be  reproduced  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  but  it  will  b»| 
somewhat  larger  than  the  original  tendon.  The  same  thing  takM'^ 
place  in  the  human  subject ;  as  you  may  see  from  a  specimen  is'' 
our  museum  of  a  tendo  achillis  which  had  been  reproduced,  and'^ 
which  is  larger  than  the  original  tendon.  Every  body  knows  that 
bones  are  reproduced ;  not  only  the  shell  of  the  bone,  but  the 
cancellated  litnicture ;  not  only  the  salt  or  phosphate  of  lime,  bat 
ihe  cartilaginous  substance  in  which  il  is  deposited.  Nerves  are 
also  repro<luced,  but  there  is  some  little  doubt  whether  they  iissiat 
at  all  in  the  restomtion  of  sensation  by  anastomosis. 

Dr.  Haighton  made  an  ingenious  experiment  with  respect  to  the 
union  of  nerves.  Ha  divided  the  par  vagum,  or  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  in  a  dog,  on  one  side,  and  then  let  the  animal  live  for  some 
time ;  he  Ihen  divided  the  par  vngiim  on  the  oppoeitc  side,  ud  after 
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•offBrii^  both  nenres  to  unite,  he  then  divided  them  at  the  tame 
momeBty  when  the  animal  died. 

In  He  douloureuM,  after  the  operation  of  dividing  the  nenre,  Case  of  tic 
Cfven  when  the  sensibility  of  the  part  to  which  the  nenre  waa 
diatribwCed  k  not  entirely  restored,  and  although  numbness  still 
mwuas  in  the  cheek,  ihe  painful  sensation  usually  returns. 

An  old  gentleman,  from  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  had  undergone  the  Case. 
operation  of  the  dirision  of  the  nenre  for  tic  doulaureua  several 
tines.  When  he  came  last  to  me,  there  was  still  a  little  numbness 
remaining  in  the  lip,  yet  the  pain  of  the  He  douloureux  was  as 
great  m  ever.  I  divided  the  nerve,  but  the  operation  did  not  afford 
him  the  same  relief  as  before.  He  came  again  some  months  after, 
and  wished  the  nerve  to  be  again  divided.  The  pain  in  the  part 
had  retomed  to  its  former  deg^ree,  although  the  numbness  of  the  lip 
WM  nmeh  greater  than  before. 

The  parts  of  the  body  which  are  not  produced,  are<*first,  muscles,  Parts  not  re- 
in die  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  scar  on  the  fore  arm,  which  appeared  ^^ 
to  httf^  long  existed,  I  found  that,  instead  of  muscular  fibre  under 
it,  a  tendinous  structure  had  formed.  A  muscle,  when  divided, 
oaltes  by  tendon,  and  not  by  muscle.  Secondly,  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribe  anite  by  bone,  and  not  by  cartUage.  [Sir  Astley  exhibited 
to  the  class  a  specimen  of  cartilage  of  the  human  rib  which  had 
beoa  divided,  and  in  which  ossific  union  had  taken  place.]  This, 
bowever,  will  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  age  of  the  person ; 
for  in  very  young  subjects  cartilaginous  onion  will  be  produced,  but 
in  subjects  more  advanced  in  years,  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
invariably  unite  by  bone. 


LECTURE   XII. 

ON  ULCERS. 

Ik  treating  of  this  subject,  I  shall  first  describe  the  appearance  of 
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ulcers  in  wlint  uiiiy  l>c  termttl  [heir  licnitliy  bUU',  1  nliull  tbt-u 
deEiiil  (he  Reveral  circumstauces  which  render  their  cure  (Uffiiulti 
and  proceed  tu  point  out  to  you  the  remedies  which  ore  found  to  be 
the  inoBt  efficacious  in  practice. 

An  ulcer  may  be  defined  to  be  a  granulating  surface  Becretin{( 
matter.  When  an  ulcer  ia  in  u  perfectly  healthy  atate,  tha 
appcArauces  which  it  exhJbita  are  as  follows: — 
^f  The  g^nulations  are  florid;  their  blood-veflselB  possess  a  coasl- 
derable  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  and  ihe  freedom  of  circultuioii 
produces  this  florid  aj>pearancc.  The  granulations  are  equal  oa 
the  surface  of  the  sore,  rising  a  little  above  tlie  ed^es;  far  it  It 
necessary,  in  order  that  a  sore  should  hcaJ  kindly,  tbat  the  surfna* 
of  the  ulcer  should  be  a  little  more  elevated  than  tlie  siirroundiog 
skin.  The  surface  of  the  sore  secretes  matter  which  has  a  milky 
appearance,  or  ratlter  the  appeai-ance  of  cream.  The  edge  ia 
whitish  in  colour,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  surface.  In  this  uiantier 
the  graniilationa  springing  fi-om  the  surrounding  skin  are  y«rj 
nicely  adapted  to  the  circumference  of  tlie  sore,  bo  that  the  grnnu- 
lations  of  thecdge  unite  with  those  on  the  surface.  When,  there fbrey  J 
you  see  the  surface  of  an  nicer  red,  Ihe  gmnulatious  equal,  thtr 
surface  rising  a  little  above  the  edge,  llie  discharge  of  mattot 
healthy,  and  tlie  edge  of  the  sore  nicely  adapted  to  ihe  aiirface,  yoM 
will  say  that  this  ulcer  is  in  a  healthy  state.  In  order  to  proilusaf 
this  stale  of  the  sore,  the  best  practice  which  you  can  gener^lyl 
pursue  is  to  apply  poultices  and  plasters.  4 

When  you  open" an  abscess,  or  when  a  wound  is  produced  whickt 
cannot  he  healed  by  the  adhesive  process,  the  best  application  MM 
poultice,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  growth  of  granulations.! 
This  poultice  must  not  be  too  warm  ;  it  should  be  gently  stimurH 
lating,  BO  as  not  to  repress  the  growth  of  granulations,  but  to  fum-  ' 
a  soft  bed  to  which  they  may  spring.  Tlie  effect  of  the  poultice  is, 
by  it«  warmth  and  moisture,  to  encourage  such  a  dei^ree  of  actiwi 
as  may  promote  the  rising  of  the  granulations.  When  the  granu- 
lations have  risen  to  the  edge  of  the  sore,  then  the  practica  must 
be  ulleri'd;  und  the  nbjccl  is  Ui  adapt  the  KranuUti<ms  of  th«  eifK 


ws 
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to  itioae  of  the  Burfw^G.  For  this  purpose,  adliesive  pluter  or 
uoctaaxm  Bubatanc«s  are  employed,  with  a  view  of  pressin)^  down 
the  granDlatioiia  of  the  edg^e  of  the  Bore  on  those  of  the  surface,  »o 
as  tu  make  them  unite.  These  are  the  principles  of  Irealnient  in 
the  cnre  of  ulcers.  We  first  encoura^  the  growth  of  ^TraaulHtions 
by  Ote  application  of  the  geutle  stimulus  of  poultices,  and  when  the 
frranulatioiis  have  risen  to  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  skin,  we 
preis  dvwn  the  granulations  of  the  edge  on  those  of  the  surface, 
either  by  the  application  of  adhesive  plasters,  or  of  unctuous  sub- 
Manmt,  The  more  unctuous  such  suhstances  are  the  better;  for 
the  Tea«eU  will  hare  a  greater  facility  in  shooting  towards  the 
centre,  and  the  gmnulations  emhcdded  in  this  unctuous  matter  will 
more  rendily  extend  along  the  surface  of  the  sore. 

Sarb  are  the  principles  of  treatment  applicable  tJi  ulcera  in  the  ImtiiHliments 
healthy  state ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  impediments  to  I,^^      "* 
the  healing  process  which  frequently  occur,  and  which  render  a 
different  mode  of  treatment  necessary. 

The  £t«t  circumstance  which  renders  the  cnre  of  ulcers  difficult,  QnnuUtioni 
is  the  too  prominent  state  of  the  granulations,  producing  what  is  ''"' 
?a%arly  called  proud  flesh.  In  this  slate,  the  granulntions  rising 
C4)iuiderably  above  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  skin,  are  neces- 
satily  prevented  from  uniting  with  those  of  the  surface.  In  order  to 
prerent  (he  continuance  of  this  state  of  the  sore,  the  common 
treatinent  is  lo  apply  dry  lint  to  the  centre  of  the  sore,  and  some 
untluous  substance  lo  the  edges.  The  lint,  hy  its  pressure,  pre- 
vents the  gron-th  of  granulations  in  the  centre,  while  the  unctuous 
mbatanco  allows  the  granulations  on  the  edge  to  jiroi-eed  and 
inosculnte  with  IhoHe  on  the  surface  of  the  sore.  The  lint  should 
tMt  be  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  sore,  for  if  it  be,  the  granulations 
trill  be  prevented  from  proceeding  towards  the  centre  of  the  sore. 
Hie  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper,  nre  employed  for 
tbe  purpose  of  destroying  luxuriant  granulations  near  the  edges  of 
iho  sore.  Here  our  proctice  is  just  reversed.  Lint  is  applied  to 
ibe  centre  of  the  sore,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  granu- 
lations   OD   the    surface :    whereas   the   caustic    is   applied    for    the 
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purpose  of  keeping:  don'o  the  granulationH  which  are  neardt  the 
edge  of  Ihe  sore.  In  thie  way  we  promote  iho  healing  of  the  Horo, 
forming  a  little  circle  by  the  caustic  from  day  to  day  nntii  wo  arrive 
at  the  centrp. 

Adhesive  plaster  is  used  with  tho  same  intention,  f>iz.  that  df 
keeping  down  the  granulations.  The  conunon  adhesive  plaster  ie, 
lioivever,   too  stimulating   for  this  purpose  ;   a  plaster,  composed  of 


compositum,  and  the  eniplai- 
'  to  promote  the  healing  of 
!r.  This  is  n  point  deserving 
je  of  so  stimulating  a  nature 
■e  often  under 
It  Bome times 
apply  a  sheet 

these  h 
roller  should  be  passed 
e  the  varioDs  modes  of 


equal  parts  of  thi 

trum  saponis,  is  a  much  belter  plai 
ulrcrs  than  the  common  ailheetfe  pli 
attention  ;  because,  if  the  applicatit 

d  excoriate  the  skin, 
ing  off  the  adhesive  plast 
happens,  that  the  action  is  so  great  as  to  oblige  i 
of  lead  to  tite  surface  of  the  sore  ;  (then  tli 
apply  a  piece  of  lint  covered  with  the 
piece  of  sheet  lend,  and  round  the  wliule 
of  about  five   yards  in  length.     These  : 
treatment  in  this  state  of  the  sore. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  we  shall  advert,  aa  giving  rise 
to  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  ulcere,  is  a  languid  slate  of  the  oon, 
in  which  its  iictlon  is  loo  slight.  What  is  the  character  of  such  a 
sore  ?  Vou  may  know  that  a  sore  is  in  this  state,  by  tlie  glossy 
semi -transparent  appearance  of  the  granulations ;  instead  of  IIm- 
florid  hue  which  characterizes  granulations  in  their  healthy  state, 
coDsiderahlc  portion  of  them  is  bloodiew.  Tlie  fact  is,  that 
vessels  near  the  surrounding  parts  have  not  sufficient  power  la  t 
the  blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  granulations. 
[.  To  remove  tliis  glossy  appearance,  and  produce  a  healthy 
of  the  sore,  the  applicntion  moat  commonly  used  is  the  tmguentmn 
hydrai^ri  nitrico-oxidi.  This  is  a  strong  stimulating  application, 
which  occasions  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  producM 
B  florid  redness  in  the  granulations,  instead  of  the  semi-transparent 
appearance  which  they  assume  in  the  languid  state  of  the  sore.  It 
produces,  however,  a  while  appearance   in  the  edge  of  the  sore, 
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aruing  from  the  thickened  state  of  the  cuticle,  which  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  gprftnulations  on  the  edge.  This  may  be  corrected  by 
the  application  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius  to  the  edge  of 
the  sore. 

LoCiona  are  frequently  iqiplied  with  the  same  view,  such  as  the  Lotio  zinci. 
sulphate  of  sine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  one  ounce  of 
water;  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
three  onnces  of  water.  The  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  the 
Ucpmr  calcis,  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  addition  to 
these  a^ications,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bind  up  the  sore  with  a 
roller,  and  to  allow  the  patient  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  ; 
for  without  exercise,  a  healing  disposition  will  not  be  produced  in 
the  sore. 

It  will  be  highly  useful  in  these  cases  to  employ  some  stimulating  Empl.  galb. 
plaster,  such  as  the  emplastrum  galbani  compositum,  for  the 
•dhesivtt  plaster  wUl  not  answer  the  purpose :  the  sores  are  languid, 
and  the  object  is  to  increase  the  action  in  the  part ;  this  wUl  be 
greatly  assisted  by  giring  the  patient  a  nutritious  diet,  allowing  him 
at  the  same  time  to  take  exercise,  and,  in  fact,  by  doing  every  thing 
ts  improre  the  constitution. 

Weil,  the  next  stage  of  ulcers  we  come  to,  is  that  to  be  met  with  Inflamed 

ulcers* 

ID  patientB  on  their  admission  into  the  hospitals.   When  the  surgeon 

goes  round  the  hospital  on  the  first  day  after  the  taking  in,  he  will 

meet  with  a  number  of  persons  with  inflamed  ulcers  on  their  legB ; 

aod  what,  I  ask  of  you,  is  the  character  of  these  sores  ?    You  know 

that  there  is  a  serous  discharge  from  these  wounds,  a  bloody  ichor, 

composed  of  serum  and  the  red  particles  of  the  blood — a  disposition 

in  many  cases,  to  slough — that  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  brown 

incrustation,    and  the  skin    and    surrounding  parts  are  highly 

inflamed.     Well,  then,  you  will  find  that  the  same  treatment  which 

is  iqiplicable  to  inflammation  in  general,  will  be  of  service  in  these 

cases,  where  inflammation  has  been  kept  up  for  a  long  time  to  a 

high  degree.     Rest  must  be  enjoined ;  the  patient  must  also  keep  j^^^  enjoined. 

in  bed  in  the  recumbent  posture.      Fomentations   and   poultices 

mnst  be  employed  :  fomentations  will  tend  to  produce  a  secretion 
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from  the  part  ;  and  poultices,  by  their  southing:  quality,  to  promote 
the  growth  of  ^granulation  ;  both  will  evacjntc  the  matter  from  the 
woiinda.  Then,  with  these  applications,  the  vessels  begin  to  form, 
the  Bore  assumes  a  belter  appearance,  healthy  secretions  are  thronn 
out,  and  granulations  shoot  up ;  6hrous  matter  is  deposited,  and  in 
a  little  time  you  wit!  have  ihe  skin  covering'  the  wound.  Fomen- 
tations, poultices,  rest,  and  the  recumbent  posture,  niu?t  he 
enjoined,  and  the  patient  must  be  purged.  The  heat  caihartir, 
that  you  can  administer  is  calomel  and  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  five  grains  of  each  at  bed-time,  and  a  ilrauglit  of  the 
infiiBloD  of  senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  on  the  folloiring 
morning.  By  this  plan  you  will  do  more  to  subdue  the  inflamma- 
tion than  by  any  other  I  know.  If  the  part  in  the  neighbourhood 
be  much  inllamed,  leeches  had  better  be  applied  near  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ulcer ;  with  this  treatment,  in  a  very  few  daj-i 
granulations  will  spring  up,  pus  will  be  secreted,  and  the  sur- 
rounding edges  will  assume  a  healthy  appearance.  Without, 
however,  attending  to  t)ie  constilutional  treatment,  all  your  local 
applications  will  be  of  very  little  avail. 

Gnngrenoua  Ulcers. — This  kind  of  ulcer  you  will  very  frequently 
see  in  a  man,  who  has  been  in  poverty  and  distress  for  a  long  lime, 
going  up  and  down  the  streets  of  London,  looking  out  for  au 
asylum  where  he  may  rest  his  head ;  this  person  comes  to  the 
liospital  at  last,  in  a  reduced  and  emaciated  state.  When  you  see 
a  wound  of  this  description,  you  will  know  it  by  the  surface  being 
perfectly  free  from  discharge;  the  surrounding  edges  of  a  livid 
appearance,  with  small  vesicles  or  blistered  spots  on  them  ;  and  the 
patient  suffering  much  from  irritative  fever.  Seeing  this  state  of 
the  wound,  then,  you  enjoin  the  patient  the  recumbent  pasture, 
which  is  essentially  necessary  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  dM4?^ 
parts. 

The  principle  of  treatment  in  these  cases  is  to  prodi 
slight  increased  action  in  the  part.     Sometimes,  when  the  action 
excessive,  you  must,  on  the  contrary,   soothe   the  pari: — both  will 
t  good.     When  there  is  debility  of  the  part,  b  slight 
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^^pn  to  be  uToideil. 

^^■'Tbc  htM  ttpplicttlioD  thitt  I  know  for  producing  a  Alight  fttimuliis  Niuic  acid, 
^^■4  rfa^ckiou;  ifangrtne  nf  the  put,  is  the  nitric  acid ;  there  is  none 
^RqnsJ  ti>  ihia :  fifty  ilropa  of  it  to  a  quart  of  distilled  water,  will  bo 
Eiuiul  a  tau«l  useful  remedy.  The  acid  may  be  increased  to  a 
drackm  :  tliia  may  be  done  or  not,  just  as  it  mav  give  pain  to  the 
u^jait;  bni,  gfenernlly,  the  average  qiimatity  is  fifty  drops.  I  hare 
Hnwn,  in  ■  short  time  after  this  application,  a  quick  separation  of 
^^He  pan*  from  sloughing-,  lo  which  there  is  nlways  n  tendency;  and 
^^ftlJlby  gnnulatione  spring  up,  being,  as  the  chemists  would  call 
^^Mu,  axvf^uated  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  carbon  bein^  thrown  off  from 
^^^B  aitcniil  blood  in  the  vessels  with  which  they  are  supplied. 
^^nEtre  (be  granulatiuns  are  of  a  beautiful  florid  red  :  ihie,  then,  is  k 

Oiled  silk  should  he  applied  tn  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  Oiled  silk. 
the  vmell  arising  from  the  parts  tainting  the  room ;  for  it  is 
•Iwijs  coDsidcrahle  when  the  process  of  sloughing  is  taking  place, 
Ud  granulations  are  arising ;  an  advantage,  though  a  slight  one, 
oorapared  with  the  others,  in  the  use  of  the  nitric  acid,  is.  that  the 
efeasive  smell  is  nearly  token  away  by  it,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  destroyed.  Another  very  good  application  to  sores  of  this  kind 
is  nitre,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water;  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  sore,  and  has  the  same  effect,  though  in 
■  diminished  degree.  It  appears  that  all  the  combinatioRs  of  the 
nitric  add  are  good.  Sulphuric  acid  is  of  use  also  in  these  cases, 
six  drops  of  the  acid  to  an  ounce  of  water.  The  muriatic  acid  has 
not  the  same  effect  as  the  other  two.  If  nitric  acid  be  applied  lo  the 
wound,  the  granulmions  will  assume  a  red  and  healthy  look :  if  the 
sulphuric  be.  they  will  hare  nearly  the  same  appearance ;  but  if  the 
muriatic  acid  be  put  to  the  wound,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  have 
a  rtiBiparatively  slight  effect  on  the  granulations,  nod,  therefore,  it 
ii  an  inferior  remedy  id  the  treatment  of  these  wounds.  Poultices 
made  of  port  wine,  porter,  dregs  of  lees,  yeast,  a  large  spoonful  of 
It  to  a  pint  of  meal,  may  be  all  used. 
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no  oy  v£C£RS. 

Gentlemen,  you  must  have  recourse  to  a  preat  variety  of  appli 
(-atious;  for,  after  yon  have  tried  one,  which  lit  the  beginning  (liit 
good,  you  will,  from  the  wound  getting'  worse  under  ita  nse,  W 
ohli^d  to  rhange  it  for  another,  and  so  on.  There  is  at  this  time 
a  girl  in  the  Other  hospital  with  sloughing  of  the  pudendum;  a 
variely  of  moans  have  been  used,  all  of  which,  at  the  outset,  relieved 
her  n  little;  hut  none  continued  lo  do  her  good  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  ehe  will,  most  probahly,  in  the  end.  fell  a  victim  to  the 
disease :  it  is  upon  this  account  that  1  mention  to  you  so  many 
remedies.  The  carrot -poultice  is  also  a  very  good  application. 
The  constitution  of  the  patient  must  be  attended  to,  or  else  the 
locid  mennn  will  do  very  little ;  therefore,  lociil  appliiatiows  must  be 
aideil  by  constitutional  remedies;  and  what  is  the  host  medicine 
that  you  can  administer  ? — opium  and  ammooia,  gentlemen ;  twenty 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  tliree  times  a-day,  with  ten  grains  of 
the  ammonia,  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor  niixture,  and  m 
little  (one  drachm)  of  compound  tincture  of  cardamom. 

il  This  is  the  medicine  which  will  ti^re<!  best  with  the  patient.  H# 
roust  be  well  nourished,  or  at  leant  he  must  have  as  much  oa  Uf*. 
digestive  powers  will  allow;  port  wine  also  must  he  given,  8n4> 
epiriti  must  be  allowed  to  those  who  have  been  addicted  to  thrilf 
use.  By  brandy  and  opium  I  have  seen  these  sores  cured;  in  fad/ 
they  are  our  sheet-anchors  in  the  treatment  of  tliese  ulcers,  Bn|l 
more  of  this  in  another  lecture,  as  1  shall  have  to  apeak  OP 
gangrene  again.  ■ 

r.  The  ne.\t  kind  of  ulcer  that  I  come  to  is  the  Irritable  Ulcer.  4 
Thia  sore  is  extremely  difficult  lo  cure.  How  then  are  yoo  U0 
know  it  f  When  you  find  the  granulations  mont  unequal ;  in  soma* 
jarts  Ijeing  very  high,  in  others  very  low.  The  dischai^  from  tbr 
wound  conBtsts  of  a  bloody  pus.  I  do  not  know  what  to  compare  It' 
to  better  (though  it  is  not  quite  so  good)  rhan  st.rawl>erTy  cream.i 
{A  lutigh.)  It  is  pus  mi.ied  with  the  red  particles  of  blood.  Tliiv 
sore  may  be  known  hy  the  inequality  of  the  granulations,  thaL 
nature  of  the  discharge,  and  the  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  th*) 
part;  so  thai  the  patient,  when  touched  in  that  part,  is  like 
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senutive  plant.  As  you  will  be  sure  to  find  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  treatment  of  these  sores,  1  will  tell  you,  the  best  a]^plication 
that  joa  can  make  use  of  is  one  compounded  of  the  cetaceous 
fliatwentj  gray  oxide  of  mercury,  and  powdered  opium :— - 

K  Ungaent  Cetacei 
Hydr.  Nit.  I  pB. 
Pulv.  Opii  3j.    M. 
Fiat  angaentam. 

This  must  bespread  on  lint,  and  applied  to  the  part  twice  a-day. 
What  are  the  internal  remedies  you  ought  to  exhibit  in  these  cases, 
gentlemen  ? — calomel  and  opium:  these  are  the  medicines  on  which 
yon  ape  to  rely ;  a  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium 
moniing  and  erening.  Nothing  will  be  of  so  much  service  as  this 
medicine.*  It  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  ptyalism, 
or  to  afiect  the  constitution  severely ;  but  it  should  be  given  so  as 
to  restore  the  secretions,  and  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  nervous 
Bjstem.  The  calomel  ¥dll  do  the  first,  and  the  opium  will  lessen 
the  nervous  irritability.  The  treatment  of  inflammation  has  been 
improyed  of  late  by  calomel  and  opium. 

The  effect  of  this  medicine  in  chronic  inflammation  may  be  seen  iritis. 
ia  the  disease  called  iritis.  Here  calomel  and  opium  may  be  exhi- 
bited; nor  should  a  deposit  of  white  matter,  having  the  appearance 
ahnost  of  pus,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  be  any  barrier 
to  their  use.  Give  five  g^rains  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium 
night  and  morning ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  week,  if  the  eye  has  not 
suffered  a  good  deal,  or  become  disorganized,  this  remedy  will  cor- 
rect the  inflammation.  We  use  other  aids,  such  as  the  compound 
decoction  of  the  sarsaparilla.    Some  think  it  a  placebo ;  others  have 


ReynoldB,  Gunton,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  in  the  Borough, 
previiled  on  me  to  try  the  Naptha  B&rbadensis,  as  a  dressing  to  indolent  or 
intraetable  ulcers :  and  in  justice  to  that  article,  I  have  no  scruple  in  placing  it 
amongst  tlie  most  important  therapeutic  agents  in  such  cases.  My  mode  of 
applying  it  is  thus:  I  spread  the  Naptha  on  thin  paper,  termed  double  crown, 
with  which  I  corer  the  ulcer,  and  on  a  stronger  paper  I  employ  it  as  a  strapping, 
on  the  principle  of  Baynton.«— L. 


B  rery  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy.  I  dn  not  tliink  much  of  it  my- 
Mlf  in  Diose  coses  ;  but,  nfter  the  uae  of  meiriiry.  it  diminiahea  tha 
irritability  of  the  constitution,  and  soon  soothes  the  syBtem  uito 
pence.  With  this  view,  its  aid,  cooibined  with  other  remedies,  may 
be  of  use. 

So  much  for  irritable  ulcers.  Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  tliB 
subject,  however,  1  will  mention  a  case  which  just  occura  to  me : 
I  allude  to  that  of  Mr.  Lucas,  the  sur^on  of  the  other  hospitki. 
That  ^utleman,  in  consequence  of  having  pricked  his  fiag«r,  had  ■ 
very  irritable  sore,  which  obliged  him  to  go  into  the  country,  where 
he  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  The  remedy  which  he  found 
most  efficacious  for  bringing  the  sore  into  a  healing  state,  was  tho 
application  of  n  solution  of  nitric  acid,  very  much  diluted,  and  tha 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  From  the  latter  he  thonglit  be 
derived  considerable  benefit.  By  these  means,  and  by  attention  Ift 
his  general  health,  he  effected  a  cure;  hut  his  life  was  in  consi- 
derable danger,  from  the  irritable  sore  produced  by  this  apparently 
trivial  accident. 

SiMuou«  Ulceration. — It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  well  whM 
I  mean.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  sore  extends  to  any  conaidcTsUe 
depth,  so  that  the  dischai^e  has  to  travel  through  a  channel  before  it 
arrives  at  the  surface,  such  an  ulceration  is  called  sinuous.  There  an 
two  reasons  why  tliese  ulcerations  are  difficult  to  heal :  first,  from 
matter  forming  at  (be  bottom,  forcing  its  way  through  the  passage, 
and  thereby  disturbing  the  healing  process,  by  breaking  down  what- 
ever adhesions  or  granulations  form  on  its  sides ;  and,  secondly, 
the  same  interruptions  occur  from  the  actions  of  the  muscles,  wheo 
these  ulcerations  happen  in  muscular  parte,  Thus,  if  the  healing 
process  lias  commenced  in  fistula  in  ano,  when  the  sides  of  the 
fistula  are  at  rest,  the  first  time  that  the  person  lias  a  motion,  the 
sphincter  ani,  by  its  action,  will  destroy  all  the  newly-fomied  adhe- 
sions and  granulations ;  consequently,  if  the  sphincter  fjc  divided, 
and  the  parts  have  rest,  granulations  will  form,  remain  undistuibod,.  . 
and  a  cure  be  the  result :  this  clearly  shows  that  the  niotiuns  of  tb«^ 
sphincter  occBRioned  a  continuance  of  the  evil. 
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Somettmes  in  these  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  ad-  Stimnlantt 

■  employed. 

hei^  inflammatloii,  injections  are  used.     Now,  which  is  the  best  ? 
Iq  my  qpinton,  tinctura  Ijttse :  it  readily  produces  inflammation ; 
adliesfre  matter  is  thrown  out ;  you  take  care  to  keep  the  sides  of 
die  sinus  in  contact ;  and  by  these  means  the  parts  will  permanently 
coalesce.     Sinuses  of  the  rectum,  however,  are  seldom  cured  with- 
out an  operation ;  indeed,  I  have  met  with  but  two  such  cases :  one 
was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  came  from  the  north  of  England ;  he 
Iwd  been  annoyed  by  a  fistula  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  one  of  which 
was  ofperated  upon  by  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds.     He 
wis  cttwk  on  that  side  by  the  operation ;  but  as  it  was  attended  with 
gpretl  kas  of  blood,  the  patient  was  too  much  frightened  to  be  cut 
9gm,  and  came  to  town  for  my  advice.     I  examined  him,  and 
Mmg^  that  there  was  considerable  space  between  the  anus  and 
istnla,  I  advised  him  not  to  submit  to  the  operation,  and  said  that 
I  woold  try  to  relieve  him  without  it.     I  first  injected  port  wine 
and  water:  this  did  not  answer — it  was  not  sufiiciently  powerful. 
1  therefore  threw  in  port  wine  alone,  and  succeeded  in  obliterating 
tbe  canal.     I  was  fortunate  in  this  instance ;  for  I  can  assure  you 
that  fistnla  in  ano  is  seldom,  very  seldom,  completely  cured  without 
an  operation.     When  you  do  not  succeed  by  injection,  you  may 
employ  the  caustic  boup;ie.     Still  pressure  will  be  necessary ;  and 
it  is  quite  impoilsible  that  you  can  succeed  without  it.     When  the 
fistula  is  very  deep,  it  may  be  divided  into  two ;  or  a  seton  may  be 
introduced,  and  kept  in  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  with  a  view 
of  stimulating  the  parte  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  cavity  with 
granulations. 


LECTURE     XIII. 


THE  SUBJECT  OF  ULCERS  CONTINUED. 


h  this  evening's  lecture,  1  shall  continue  the  subject  of  ulceration.  Extraneous 
I'icers  are  frequently  formed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  dis-  °*^'^*' 
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charge  of  extraneous  bodies ;  when  sach  substances  beeome  lodged, 
therefore,  in  any  part  of  the  human  frame,  inflammation  is  exdtid 
—pus  becomes  secreted,  which,  pressing  towards  the  smr&eSy 
ulceration  takes  place,  and  the  extraneous  substance  is  thus  afibidsi 
an  opportunity  of  escaping. 

Ulcers  frequently  occasion,  to  a  yery  considerable  extent, 
liation  of  bone :  here  you  can  assist  nature  by  applicatioiui 
act  chemically  on  the  parts;  apply,  for  this  purpose,  a  lotkm 
posed  of  muriatic  acid  and  water,  or  nitric  acid  and  water;  dds 
wash  will  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime,  or  earthy  matter  of  At 
bone ;  and  by  removing  this  inanimate  substance,  the  power  of  At 
absorbents  will  be  increased,  and  a  quicker  separation  of  the 
from  the  healthy  parts  be  the  consequence.  The  acids,  Lvw*««., 
have  not  so  great  an  influence  in  these  cases  as  you  might  bt  M  l0 
expect  from  what  chemical  writers  have  stated ;  still,  however,  jn 
will  find  them  to  be  of  use,  and  they  should  therefore  be  emplqyMl. 

Ulcers  which  occasionally  form  on  the  fingers  and  toes  are  some- 
times exceedingly  difiicult  to  heal,  from  an  irritation  caused  bj 
portions  of  the  nails.  You  may  think  this  too  trifling  a  subject  to 
require  a  moment's  consideration ;  but  I  can  assure  you  the  tmth 
is  far  otherwise.  A  nail,  for  example,  from  pressure  or  some  other 
cause,  shoots  into  the  skin  beside  it;  a  fungus  springs  op:  the 
sui^eon  applies  caustic  and  destroys  it :  in  a  short  time  it  rises 
again;  the  caustic  is  repeated,  and  the  fungus  disappears;  H 
speedily,  however,  returns,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efibrts  to  the  contrary,  unless  he  remove  tlis 
irritating  cause.  Now  this  cause  is  the  projecting  portion  of  nail; 
as  soon  as  that  is  got  rid  of,  the  fungus  will  cease  to  gprow,  and 
the  ulcer  immediately  heal. 

The  best  methods  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  radically  relieving 
these  troublesome  affections  are  as  follow :  pare  down  the  nail  as 
thin  as  you  can  without  producing  bleeding,  then  raise  it  a  little, 
and  introduce  between  it  and  the  sore  a  small  piece  of  lint;  in  this 
way  the  irritating  cause  may  generally  be  removed.  It  sometimes 
linppens,  however,  that  the  sore  is  so  exceedingly  irritable,  that 
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eren  lint  cannot  be  lodged  on  its  surface  without  prodncing  g^reat 
increase  of  inflammatiim  and  pain:  in  such  cases  what  I  do  is  this: 
—with  a  pair  of  scissors  I  slit  up  the  nail  on  that  side  where  the 
disease  exists^  and  then  with  a  pair  of  forceps  turn  back  and  com- 
]^etelj  remore  the  dirided  portion.  This  is  a  Tery  painful  operation 
certainiy,  but  I  have  known  persons  get  well  by  this  treatment  in 
ten  ds3rs,  where  the  complaint  had,  for  months,  resisted  erery  other. 
The  a|i|ilications  to  be  used  after  the  operation  are  of  little  import- 
anee;  poultices  are  the  best,  and  these  will  be  require^  but  for  a  yery 
timited  period ;  for  the  irritating  cause  having  been  removed,  the 
foDgaa  win  soon  disappear. 

Hie  u&xt  best  plan  to  be  adopted,  for  curing  these  cases,  is  the  By  blister. 

wp/Madtiaik  of  a  blister ;  this  brings  away  the  cuticle,  and  often  the 

oail  elong^  with  it.    The  most  lenient  method  is  the  one  first  men- 

tiooedy  viz.  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  lint.     Mr.  Hunter,  in 

tflndiiig  to  this  disease,  said  that  the  parts  were  not  in  a  state  of 

baniKniy.    This  is  very  true,  and  a  very  proper  expression ;  he  also 

applied  it  to  those  cases  where  a  disease  in  the  gland  producing  the 

Buly  canses  the  nail  to  turn  black;  such  affections  are  not  un- 

eommon,   and   are   often   thought  to   be   syphilitic,  and   I  have 

frequently  known  persons  salivated  in  consequence.     This  opinion, 

liowever,  is  perfectly  erroneous.     You  must  wash  the  sore  with  liq. 

calcis  and  calomel,  and  administer  the  pil.  hydr.  submur.  comp.  and 

decoct.  sarssB. 

Sometimes,  in  these  causes,  we  are  obliged  to  dissect  out  the  Entire 
gland  that  produces  the  nail ;  and  though  the  operation  is  a  most 
psinful  one  for  the  patient,  yet  we  are,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
permanent  relief,  compelled  to  perform  it. 

Whitlow,  what  is  it  ?  Why,  an  exceedingly  painful  swelling,  Whitlow. 
terminating  in  an  abscess  by  the  side  of  a  nail.  The  principle  is 
this :  the  matter  forms  at  first  under  the  nail,  but,  being  unable  to 
force  its  way  through  that  homy  substance,  burrows  under  it,  thus 
producing  excessive  pain  and  irritation.  Fungous  excrescences 
ohen  arise  in  these  cases,  which  induce  the  surgeon  to  apply  caustic ; 
this  practice  is  worse  than  useless.     You  should,  after  fomenting 
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or  poulticing  the  part^  remoye  the  loose  portion  of  nail ;  thia  ponnils 
the  matter  to  escape^  and  instantaneous  relief  is  the  result. 

The  next  ulcer  that  I  shall  describe  is  the  menstrual;  I  mean 
by  this,  a  sore  which  is  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  covered 
with  blood.  This  complaint  is  connected  with  amenorrhoea.  In 
going  round  the  hospitals,  you  all  must  have  observed  that  females 
will  one  day  have  their  sores  covered  with  pus^  and  probably  on  Ihf 
next  day  covered  with  blood.  In  fact,  the  menstrual  ulcer  iB  of  verjr 
common  occurrence.  You  must  wash  these  sores  with  liq.  calcb 
and  calomel,  give  to  the  patient  the  mist.  ferr.  c.  myrrh,  and  pal. 
hydr.  submur.  comp.,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  former  twice  or 
three  times  a-day ;  and  five  grains  of  the  latter  every  night  at  bed- 
time. These  medicines  will  generally  succeed  in  improving^  tlie 
state  of  the  constitution,  by  restoring  the  defective  secretions. 

The  next  ulcers  that  I  shall  describe  are  those  which  arise  from 
varicose  veins  ;  and  here  I  shall  detain  you  for  a  few  moments,  as 
the  subject  is  one  of  some  importance.  The  veins  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  often  become  varicose,  but  those  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities by  far  the  most  frequently  so.  This  condition  of  the  vessels 
may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  but  the  more  immediate  one 
appears  to  be  either  a  tliickoning  of  the  valves,  so  that  they  are 
incapable  of  approximating,  or  a  rupture  of  the  valves :  in  either 
case  the  effects  will  be  the  same — the  blood  pressing  in  one  unin- 
terrupted column — the  veins  become  distended  and  serpentine,  and 
the  valves  widely  separated  from  each  other — their  arteries,  by  their 
powerful  attempts  to  return  the  blood  to  the  part,  soon  excite 
inflammation,  and  ulceration  quickly .  supervenes.  What  are  the 
common  effects  produced  here  by  the  first  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle?  Why,  the  whole  surface  covering  the  diseased  veins  is 
formed  into  a  crust,  under  which  a  quantity  of  serum  is  secreted. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  these  cases  is  the  recumbent 
posture :  in  fact,  this  position  b  indispensable  ;  you  can  do  nothing 
without  it.  Lint  wetted  by  the  mercurial  wash  should  be  laid  on 
the  ulcers — oiled  silk  over  these,  and  then  the  limb  should  be  well 
and  regularly  bandaged,  beginning  at  the  foot.    The  bandage  allows 
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the  valves  to  recover  their  lost  action,  and  consequently  will  be 
found  to  be  highly  useful.  Another  great  benefit  is  derived  in  these 
cases  from  opening  the  veins ;  indeed,  they  are  so  distended,  that 
they  may  more  properly  be  termed  lakes  than  rivulets.  If  you  do 
not  open  the  vessels  you  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
progress  of  cure. 

The  best  plan  that  you  can  adopt  is  to  puncture  them  by  means  Ponctare. 
of  a  lancet,  twice  in  the  course  of  every  week  as  long  as  you  think 
they  require  it;  let  the  bandage  be  aften^'ards  applied,  and  the 
parts  kept  wet  by  means  of  evaporating  lotion.  No  danger  what- 
ever attends  the  opening  of  these  veins,  and  very  great  relief  will 
be  afinrled  by  it.  If  the  punctures,  however,  at  any  time  should 
not  unite,  but  fret  into  ulcers,  you  must  apply  to  them  the  liq. 
olds  and  calomel.  It  often  happens  that  persons,  who,  for  any 
length  of  time,  have  had  the  veins  of  their  lower  extremities  in  a 
nricose  state,  will  find  at  night  a  great  quantity  of  blood  in  their 
shoes;  the  crust  before  alluded  to  coming  off  is  the  cause  of  the 
bemorrhage.  Upon  being  called  to  a  patient  so  situated,  you  put 
bim  in  the  recumbent  posture,  apply  a  bandage,  wet  the  part 
constantly,  either  with  the  spirit  wash  or  cold  water,  and  in  all 
probability  you  will  soon  get  rid  of  the  disease  altogether. 

Pregnancy  is  a  frequent  cause  of   varicose   veins;    so  also  is 
obesity. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice,  when  the  veins  were  in  a  varicose  Mal-practice. 
•tate,  to  tie  and  divide  them.  This  plan  is  still  pursued  by  many 
surgeons ;  but  it  is  one,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  deprecated  in  my 
lectures  in  this  theatre  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years ;  it  is  bad 
treatment,  very  injudicious,  and  fraught  with  great  danger ;  there- 
fore let  me  exhort  you  never  to  sanction  it.  I  have  seen  this 
operation  prove  fatal  in  two  instances  in  these  hospitals ;  therefore 
I  was  induced  to  say  that  it  did  not  succeed,  and  have  for  years 
spoken  against  it. 

A  gentleman  of  Nottingham  informed  me,  that  he  had  tied  the  Case, 
veoasaphena,  for  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  in  a  young 
fanner,  in  other  respects  healthy,  and  the  operation  proved  fatal. 
The  same  lamentable  catastrophe  occurred  to  a  most  rcspc(!taWe 
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practitioner  at  Brentford ;  and  both  these  gentlemen  told  me,  thai 
they  would  not  again  perform  the  operation  for  the  world.  If  I 
were  to  tell  you  all  the  cases  in  which  I  haye  known  it  terminale 
fatally,  I  should  recount  at  least  a  dozen.  Another  (merwMmimg 
objection  to  the  operation  is,  that  when  it  does  not  proFe  fiitil,  its 
ultimate  effects  are  perfectly  nugatory.  If  I  were  asked  wUA  cf 
the  following  operations  I  would  rather  have  performed  npoa  mptlf, 
viz.  the  saphena  major  vein,  or  the  femoral  artery  tied,  I  oerfaU^ 
should  choose  the  latter.  When  an  artery  is  tied,  the  inflaimitiitt 
is  above  the  ligature,  but  in  a  yein  it  is  below ;  in  this  cim,  As 
vessel  becomes  terribly  distended,  the  inflammation  nncommonlf 
severe,  and  either  extensive  suppuration,  mortification,  or  dotfc.  At 
result. 

Mr.  Travers  has  written  an  admirable  essay  on  this  sulgect^ 
which  well  deserves  your  attentive  perusal. 

Ulcers  are  sometimes  occurring  in  the  cellular  membrane,  form- 
ing what  we  call  chronic  carbuncles. 

When  the  constitution  is  impaired,  from  whatever  cause,  it 
frequently  happens  that  small  swellings  will  form  under  the  skin. 
At  first  they  are  red ;  then  turn  purple ;  and  ultimately  sloogh. 
The  ulcerative  process  is  slow  in  those  cases.  A  white  substance 
will  soon  be  perceived  at  the  bottom  of  the  sore,  and,  as  soon  as  this 
comes  away,  healthy  granulations  will  rapidly  form,  and  the  wooad 
become  healed.  Constitutional  treatment,  however,  in  these  cases, 
must  not  be  forgotten ;  for  unless  you  improve  the  general  health, 
the  ulcers  will  not  get  well. 

You  should  administer  aperients,  such  as  the  infusion  of  senna, 
Epsom  salts,  &c.,  and  give  alteratives — the  Plummer's  pill  wiU  be 
found  the  best.  For  females,  where  great  general  debility  has  given 
rise  to  the  formation  of  these  sores,  no  medicine  can  equal  in  power 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  allude 
to  this.     I  generally  give  it  in  the  following  form ; — 


R.  Ammon.  Carb.  5S8. 
Aq.  Menth.  Virid.  ^t  bb. 
Tinct.  Cardam.  Comp.  ^ss. 
M.  ft.  mistora.    Cujus  cap.  coch.  dose  4ter.  in  die. 
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If  an  J  one  medicine  improres  the  nenrous  system  when  deranged, 

more   than  another,  it  is  this.     I   have  ofien  prescribed  it  for 

females  when  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,   and  its  effects 

an  itvlj  astonishing:   two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  mixture  may 

be  taken  £owt  times  a-day.     If  the  poultices  have  not  the  effect  of 

writiiig  die  g^rannlating  process,  you  may  wash  the  sores  with  the 

fiq.  calcb  and  calomel  lotion,  or  gently  touch  their  surface  with  the 

mtntaof  ailver. 

It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  the  skin,  in  various  parts  of  the  Cutaneoos 

ulcert. 
body,  gets  into  a  state  of  superficial  ulceration,  and  without  any 

eyidcBt  canse.  The  best  applications  in  these  cases  are  the  yellow 
wpdki  ongt.  hydr.  nit.,  or  the  ungt.  zinci  oxydi.  The  internal  use 
sf  tlie  oxymnriate  of  mercury  will  likewise  be  found  particulariy 
bcnefidal  and  salutary;  give  it  in  the  formula  mentioned  to  you  in 
t  previons  lecture,  fdz,  in  conjunction  with  tincture  of  bark :  a 
onall  quantity  of  this  mixture  should  be  taken  in  a  little  white 
winey  once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the  age  and  symptoms. 
This  medicine  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  one,  when  the  above- 
aentioned  ulcerations  are  connected  with  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands. 

There  is  an  ulcer  often  existing  on  the  face,  called  noli  me  Noli  me 
UmgerCy  which  name  imports  nothing  more  than  that  you  must  not  ^^' 
trach  it.  This  disease  has  never  been  correctly  described;  the 
truth  iSy  that  it  is  an  ulceration  of  the  glands  or  follicles  of  the 
nosOy  those  small  cavities  from  which  you  can  squeeze  sebaceous 
matter;  the  ulceration  extending  deeply,  at  last  even  the  cartilages 
of  the  nose  become  destroyed ;  the  plan  of  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued here  is  as  follows,  you  must  get  prepared  an  ointment  according 
to  the  following  prescription:-^ 

R.  Arsenic  Oxyd. 

Salphur  Fior.  fil  ^. 
Ungt.  Cetacei  jj. 
M.  fiat  onguientuiiu 

Yon  must  spread  some  of  this  ointment  on  lint,  lay  it  on  the 
ulcer,  and  leave  it  there  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  remove  it ;  a 
flough  will  come  away:    you  dress  the  ulcer  with  some  simple 
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ointment,  and  it  will  generally,  heal.  If  the  ulcer  is  not  deep,  you 
may  cure  this  complaint  without  using  the  arsenical  preparation,  by 
merely  painting  the  surface  of  the^sore  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  You  must  be  cautious,  however,  in  your  manner  of  using 
this  application. 
^*®®*  A  gentleman  once  came  to  me  with  an  ulcer  of  the  kind  of  which 

J  am  now  speaking,  and  which  I  painted  in  the  manner  described 
to  you  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  when  at 
Lloyd  s,  he  was  asked  by  some  friends  what  was  the  matter  with 
his  nose;  for  they  told  him  it  was  quite  black;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  so.  I  was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  that  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  would  have  produced  that  effect ;  and  I  merely 
mention  the  circumstance,  that  you  may  be  on  your  guard.  Deep 
ulcers,  having  a  malignant  aspect,  often  remain  in  the  faces  of  old 
persons,  without  producing  any  ill  consequences,  though,  from  their 
appearance,  they  portend  the  most  direful  effects.  To  such  sores,  the 
best  application  is  the  lotion,  composed  of  liquor  calcis  and  calomel. 
Gouty  habits.  In  gouty  habits,  ulcers  frequently  form  in  joints,  arising  from 
inflammation  caused  by  a  deposition  of  the  urate  of  soda.  Persons 
will  come  to  you  with  many  joints  open  from  this  cause.  A 
gentleman  came  to  me  from  the  country,  thus  circumstanced. 
Several  of  his  joints  were  quite  exposed,  and  the  cartilages  of 
some  of  them  absorbed.  I  found  in  each  of  these  joints  a  lump 
of  the  urate  of  soda ;  therefore,  when  it  i?  necessary,  you  increase 
the  openings  through  the  skin,  remove  the  urate  of  soda,  that  being 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 
Ultrcrs  with  Occasionally,  the  thickened  state  of  the  edges  of  ulcers  impedes 

edlret'"**  the  healing  process.     These  edges  must  be  adapted  to  their  surfaces, 

and  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  empl.  galban.  comp.,  which 
will  remove  the  indurated  cuticle,  and  stimulate  the  parts  to  action ; 
if  tiiis,  however,  should  not  succeed,  you  may  use  the  ungt.  hydr. 
fort,  or  ungt.  lyttae :  or  you  may,  with  a  lancet,  scarify  the  edges, 
and  this  method  will  often  succeed  when  every  other  fails. 

The  edges  of  sores  are  sometimes  very  much  inverted;  consti- 
tutional treatment,  as  well  as  local,  is  necessary  here.  With 
respect  to  local,  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  edges, 
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ADd  the  black  wash  to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  are  generally  all 
that  will  be  required :  and  the  constitutional  medicines  1  have  so  often 
aentioned  to  you  must  be  regularly  given  until  the  ulcer  heab. 

Some  sores  have  their  edges  very  much  everted,  and  this  affection  With  everted 
is  commonly  symptomatic  of  a  cancerous  diathesis;    the  usual  ^^^^^* 
methods  of  treatment  practised  in  these  hospitals  is  to  poultice  such 
oloen ;  to  attend  particularly  to  the  condition  of  the  general  health, 
mitil  the  edges  have  resumed  a  natural  and  healthy  state.     The 
admirable   mode   recommended   by  Mr.  Baynton,   should  be  had 
reoonne  to,  which,  by  approximating  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and 
thua  €Mflitating  the  processes  of  granulation  and  cicatrization,  will 
nioffe  supnsingly  contribute  towards  the  completion  of  the  object 
we  have  in  view. 


LECTURE  XIV. 


ON    GANGREKE. 


Having  traced  inflammation  through  its  adhesive,  suppurative,  and  Gangrene, 
ulcerative  stages,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  it  in  its  most 
destructive  form,  namely,  when  it  exists  in  such  excess  as  to  pro- 
duce g^angrene.  We  find  that  inflammation,  when  it  is  extremely 
icUve,  occasions  a  destruction  of  vital  power.  At  other  times, 
when  there  is  a  less  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  but  where  the 
powers  of  the  part  are  feeble,  the  life  of  the  part  will  also  be 
destroyed;  so  that  gangrene  is  produced  either  by  an  excess  of 
inflammatory  action,  where  the  powers  are  natural,  or  by  a  less  degree 
of  inflammatory  action,  where  the  powers  of  the  part  are  feeble. 

Gangrene  may  be  considered  as  a  partial  death.     This  is  its  ^  -  ... 
definition :  the  death  of  one  part  of  the  body,  while  the  other  parts 
•re  alive. 

The  symptoms  of  gangrene  differ  according  to  the  manner  in  « 

Symptoms, 
which  it  is  produced.     When  gangrene  is  the  result  of  high  and 

active  inflammation,  the  pain  attending  its  production  is  exceedingly 


I 
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:  the  inftatnmation  is  very  extensive  ;  there  is  uBiially  a  bliiah 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  there  is  generally,  though  not  alnayfl, 
a  congidembte  degree  uf  swelling'.  The  secretion  from  any 
which  may  exist  ceases,  for  the  skin  no  longer  perspires.  The 
face  of  the  skin  becomes  of  a  dark  colour;  it  is  said  to  becoi 
purple,  but  it  is  rather  of  a  brownish  ting«.  The  cuticle  is  nilsef, 
a  vesication  is  produce^l,  and  when  this  breaka,  it  is  found  to  coo' 
tain  a  bloody  serum.  ^Vhen  this  serum  is  dischat^d,  the  skin 
assumes  tlie  gangrenous  appearance,  and  becomes  perfectly  insen- 
Bible.  The  vesication  extends  to  parts  beyond  the  ulceration;  thus 
of  the  leg  we  frequently  sec  a  large  portion  of  the  akin 
giving  way,  and  the  gangrenous  vesications  extending  beyond  fte 
ulcerative  surface. 

d      The  constitution  suffers  considerahlc  derangement  from  gan^eu) 
there  is  a  high  degreo  of  irritative  fever,  and  the  pulse 
exceedingly  quick.     Tiie  pulse  is  generally  said  to  beeoi 
when  gangrene  takes  place,  but  I  have  never  observed  this.     I  hxt 
indeed  occasionally  remarked  but  a  few  beats  in  a  minute, 
it  is  very  frequently  intermittent.     Still  the  pulse  is  quick,  thoi 
occasionally  intermittent.      It  is  said  also  to  bocome  soft,  bnt 
should  Dot  say  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  pulse  in  g; 
It  is  quick,  very  small  and  thready,  and  generally  irregulai 

I  Gangrene  seldom  occurs  without  delirium,  and  it  is  attended 
with  vomiting  and  hiccough.  Hiccough,  indeed,  is  the  character- 
istic sign  of  gangrene,  and  it  takes  place  though  the  gangrene  may 
be  situate  in  a  part  very  distant  from  the  stomach ;  as  for  example, 
in  the  toe.  The  fact  is,  that  when  gangrene  arises  from  a  diseased 
state  of  the  constitution,  the  stomach  is  extremely  deranged,  and 
this  derangement  of  the  stomach  is  followed  by  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  producing  hiccough.  This  symptom  does 
not  arise  from  any  alteration  tn  the  action  of  the  diaphragm,  but 
from  its  sympathy  with  tlie  deranged  state  of  the  stomach.  If  yon 
wish  to  correct  hiccough,  you  may  arrest  it  for  a  time  by  f^vi 
some  slight  stimulus,  or  even  by  adopting  opposite  means.  Thus  %■ 
glass  of  cold  water  will  suspend  it  for  a  considerable  tin 

Such  are  the  symptoms  when  gangrene  is  the  result  of  excessive 
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•etioii.  Bat  gangrene  is  eemetimeii  ihe  eflFect  of  a  low  degree  of 
inflammatum ;  as  when  it  is  produced  by  the  application  of  cold. 
When  a  great  degree  of  cold  has  been  applied  to  any  part  for  a 
eonsiderable  timey  the  part  will  become  benombed;  that  b,  its 
nerfoiM  powers  will  be  diminished :  and  when  it  is  thus  enfeebled^ 
it  win  he  unable  to  bear  a  very  slight  degpnee  of  supervening 
iaflammatiooy  so  that  gangrene  will  be  produced,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  life  will  follow.  In  this  climate,  however,  destruction  of 
te  li&  of  the  part  does  not  in  general  immediately  follow.  A 
will  come  to  the  hospitab  with  his  feet  benumbed ;  he  may 
•so  wandering  about  the  streets,  unable  to  find  a  place  of 
\;  until  he  becomes,  Iran  this  cause,  incapable  of  walking. 
Great  care  must  be  taken,  in  these  cases,  not  to  apply  heat 
vcrj  suddenly;  even  the  common  heat  of  the  bed  frequently 
eccasioaa  inflammation,  which  is  extremely  liable  to  proceed  to 
gaagreney  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  nervous  influence  of 
the  part. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  d  the  first  consequence  in  this  country,  and  Case, 
whose  death  occasioned  perhaps  as  much  reg^t  as  that  of  any  one 
who  has  died  for  many  years,  who  lost  his  life  from  an  act  of 
impnidence.  He  had  been  out  shooting,  and  had  exposed  himself 
to  severe  cold ;  and  finding  his  feet  benumbed  on  his  return,  he 
immediately  put  them  into  warm  water.  The  consequonce  was, 
that  a  gangrene  took  place,  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
that  could  be  taken  of  him,  he  died.  In  this  climate  it  generally 
happens  that  inflammation  succeeds  the  application  of  cold  after  an 
interval  of  two  or  three  days.  By  the  use  of  some  slight  means  of 
treatment  this  inflammation  is  generally  suspended,  and  it  is  by  the 
repetitioD  of  the  inflammation,  rather  than  by  its  severity,  that  the 
powers  of  the  part  become  at  last  exhausted.  In  colder  climates 
than  our  own  the  part  exposed  to  cold  becomes  white,  and  the 
suspended  circulation  is  commonly  restored  by  rubbing  the  part 
with  snow.  If  it  be  not  very  carefuUy  treated,  however,  inflan;i- 
mation  and  sloughing  is  apt  to  come  on.  If  a  part  be  completely 
frozen,  inflammation  frequently  ensues  in  a  short  time,  and,  after 
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continuing^  for  a  few  hours,  is  followed  by  a  destruction  of  the  vital 
power. 
Process  of  These    are    the   symptoms  which   we   observe    in   cases   where 

epara  ion.  gangrene  is  the  result  either  of  a  high  degree  of  inflammatory 
action,  or  of  diminished  power.  When  gangrene  is  produced  by 
either  of  these  causes,  the  process  of  separation  soon  commences. 
This  process  is  one  of  the  most  curious  operations  of  nature  in  the 
human  body.  There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  to  my  mind 
than  the  power  which  nature  possesses  of  separating  even  large 
members  without  any  danger  from  hemorrhage,  or  the  smallest 
jeopardy  to  life.  Thus  we  see  a  limb  of  considerable  size  separate 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  at  the  present  time,  in  the  other 
hospital,  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  which  will  afford  you  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  this  process  of  separation  for  yourselves.* 

Separation  of       The  first  appearance  which  we  observe  after  the  destruction  of 
the  skin 

the  life  of  any  part  is  a  white  line,  which  nature  forms  for  the 

separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts.     For  this  white  line 

we  anxiously  look,    since  it  is  the  barrier  which  nature  sets  up 

between  the  dead  and  the  living  parts,  and  it  becomes  a  criterion  of 

the  cessation  of  the  gangrenous  disposition.     At  this  white  line  the 

cuticle  is  raised.     This  elevation  of  the   cuticle    is  a  vesication, 

which  forms  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  the  gangrene.     When 

the  cuticle  becomes  separated,  as  it  will  in  two  or  three  days,  we 

find  a  chasm  beneath  it,  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  living 

skin  in  contact  with  the  dead.     The  living  skin  is  taken  up  by  the 

absorbent  vessels  into   the  constitution^   and   in    this  manner  the 

living  parts  are  separated  from  the  dead  by  a  process  of  nature. 

*If  we  were  to  reason  a  priori  on  this  subject,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  absorbent  vessels  would  rather  remove  the  dead  portion  of 
skin  in  contact  with  the  living;  but  this  is  not  the  case.     The 

.  absorbent  vessels  act  on  the  living  parts,  but  not  on  the  dead:  nor 
is  the  dead  skin  absorbed  after  the  time  when  granulations  have 

♦  Thi3  man's  leg  separated  tli rough  the  calf.— L. 
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formed  9  but  it  becomeB  loose,  and  ceases  to  attach  to  tlie  surrounding 

parts;    tlie  chasm  formed  by  the  absorbent  vessels  affording  an 

opportunitj  for  the  separation. 

The  next  part  which  beirins  to  separate  is  the  cellular  tissue  Sepiration  of 
'^  or  cellular  UMue. 


under  the  skin.     Gangrene  proceeds  to  much  greater 

•stMit  in  the  cellular  tissue  than  in  the  surrounding  skin,  because 

the  oeUular  membrane  is  a  part  of  weaker  living  powers.     It  is  for 

iMn  reason  that  a  sloughing  disposition  in  sores  extending  to  the 

fW"l^y  membrane  is  so  dangerous.     A  small  chancre  beginning  in 

Him  pudendum  of  the  female,  and  sometimes  in  the  penis,  will 

fimpundj  occasion  destruction  of  life  in  the  part.     Some  persons 

havtafenrdly  supposed  that  these  sloughing  sores  are  not  chancres, 

they  have  not  the  common  venereal  character.     But  how 

happen?      If  a  chancre  forms  in  the  pudendum  of  an 

mitthlt  female,  and  has  a  sloughing  disposition,  it  extends  into  the 

ctflokBT  tissue,  inflames  to  a  high  degree,  and  produces  gangrene. 

In  du8  manner  the  character  of  the  chancre  becomes  destroyed. 

There  is  at  this  time  an  unfortunate  female  in  the  other  hospital, 

who   has   lost  a   considerable   portion  of  the  external  organs  of 

generation,  in  consequence  of  a  sloughing  chancre.     The  hospitals 

teem  with  such  cases :  and  indeed  this  deplorable  result  is  always 

to  be  expected  when  a  sloughing  chancre  extends  into  the  cellular 

tissue,  a  part 'naturally  weak,  and  rendered  weaker  in  these  persons 

from  their  irritability  and  mode  of  life. 

The  next  part  which  separates  is  muscle.  Muscles  separate  Separation  of 
nearly  opposite  the  edge  of  the  skin.  Wherever  the  skin  separates, 
the  muscle  gives  way;  a  line  of  separation  is  formed,  and  the  living 
portion  of  muscle  is  taken  away  from  the  dead.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  tendons ;  these,  like  the  cellular  tissue,  do  not  separate  Tendons. 
opposite  the  skin,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  part  at 
which  the  sloughing  takes  place.  If  a  tendon  is  exposed  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  by  a  sloughing  ulcer,  it  separates  at  the  wrist, 
for  it  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  inflammation,  in  consequence  of 
its  weak  living  powers,  and  separates  therefore  at  the  part  where  it 
joins  the  muscle. 
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"f  The  nerres  separate,  like  muBclea,  opposite  the  skin.  But  the 
most  extraonlinary  instance  af  the  process  of  separation  \a  that 
which  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  lai^r  blood -vegsels. 
Iff  What  would  be  the  result,  if  you  wore  to  separate  with  the  knife 
(he  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries,  without  placing  a  tourniquet 
on  the  limb  ?  The  person  would  die  in  a  few  minutes.  Vet  nature 
cuts  throug'h  these  vessels,  and  frequently  divides  the  artcrie*  I 
httre  mentioned,  without  a  drop  of  blood  issuing  from  the  limb. 
Thia  happens  in  the  following  manner: — the  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  dead  part  becomes  coagulated  ;  the  coa^lum,  however,  docs  not 
confine  itself  to  the  dead  part,  but  extends  to  the  living'  vessels 
which  join  it,  and  is,  in  this  manner,  glued  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  so  that  the  vessels  are,  as  it  were,  hermetically  sealed;  and 
not  B  drop  of  blood  can  escape  by  the  side  of  the  coagulum.  The 
■fune  thing  takes  place  in  veins,  the  congulum  adhering  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  living  vein,  so  that  no  blood  can  escape.  If  yOKJ 
amputate  a  limb  at  a  considerable  distance  from  thp  part 
gangrene  has  commenced,  you  will  still  find  the  vessels  si 

The  first  amputation  which  I  ever  performed,  was  in  the  case 
B  gentleman  who  had  a  gangrenous  ulcer  near  the  head  of  the  til 
In  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  above  the  knee, 
sufficient  skin  would  not  have  been  left  if  the  amputation  had  been 
performed  below.  When  I  loosened  the  tourniquet,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  no  femoral  artery.  On  a  closer  examination,  I  found  that 
the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  artery  was  completely  plugged  up,  and 
sealed  by  the  coagulum,  which  had  extended  at  least  six  inches 
above  the  place  at  which  the  gangrene  had  occurred;  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  artery  is  not  only  sealed  at  the  place  at  which 
nature  cuts  through  it,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  abore  it,  in 
order  to  provide  a^nst  the  danger  which  would  arise  from  a 
separation  of  the  coagulum. 

Itonea,  at  last,  become  separated;  but  this  process  is  reryslow; 
and  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  exfoliate,  loaded  as  they  are  wtdi 
phosphate  of  lime.  Hence  we  are  often  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  away  bones,  when  the  process  of  separation  is  in  other 
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respects  complete.     I  am  anxioiWy  wheneyer  I  have  an  opportunity 

ia  theae  lectaiea,  to  refer  jou  to  cases  actually  existing  in  the 

hospitals;  and  jou  cannot  have  a  hotter  opportunity  of  observing 

the  proceas  of  nature  with  respect  to  the  separation  of  bones,  than 

ia  tha  caae  of  popliteal  aneurism,  to  which  I  have  before  directed 

jour  mttantion.     This  man  underwent  the  operation  for  aneurism 

ia  the  other  hospital.     The  aneurismal  bag  had  been  loaded  with 

floid  blood  for  a  length  of  time ;  the  process  of  gangrene  commenced 

at  tho  mnkle;  all  the  soft  parts  were  absorbed,  and  there  is  nothing 

mm  fomaining  but  a  portion  of  bone,  which  will  also  separate,  if 

we  fcmit   it  to  do  so.     The  saw  would   quicken  the  process, 

hot  it  ii  unnecessary,  for  the  bone  will  separate  by  the  efforts  of 

aaCnni  alone. 

I  knew  a  person  in  the  county  from  which  I  came  (Norfolk),  ^^^* 

whose  leg  entirely  separated  hy  the  process  of  gangrene  alone.     In 

die  foot  this  very  commonly  takes  place ;  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  it  is 

not  common,  but  below  the  calf,  it  frequently  occurs.    I  attended  one 

of  the  king*s  messengers,  some  time  ago,  who  came  from  Germany, 

with  a  gangrene  in  the  foot.     The  foot  separated  at  the  tarsus, 

and  the  whole  process  went  on  without  any  surgical  operation, 

and  with  nothing  but  the  aid  of  the  simplest  applications. 

Gancrrene  is  frequently  the  effect  of  a  debilitated  state  of  the  Gangrene 

the  effect  of 
eoBStitution.     Thus,  if  a  man.  have  been  confined  by  long  continued  debility. 

fever,  the  nates   are   apt   to   slough   and  become  gangrenous  in 

consequence  of  the  imperfect  circulation,  arising  from  the  position 

in  which  he  has  been  forced  to  remain.     Some  fevers  have  a  greater 

tendency  than  others  to  produce  gangrene ;  as  for  example,  scarlatina. 

In  sl^ht  cases  of  scarlatina,  the  most  horrible  effects  will  sometimes 

arise  from  g^angrene.     The  tonsils  will  slough  to  a  great  extent, 

parts  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  even  the  tympanum  will  separate, 

and  large  portions  of  bone  exfoliate.    The  worst  effects  of  this  kind 

are  observed  in  those  cases  of  scarlatina  where  the  fever  is  not  the 

most  violent. 

The  measles  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  sloughing,  unless 

gpreat  care  be  taken  not  to  irritate  the  skin  of  the  chest  too  much. 
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Gangrene 
from  cold. 


Effect  on  the 
tendons. 


In  this  town  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  large  blister  applied  to 
the  chest  of  a  child  labouring  nnder  measles  occasions  a  hig;fa 
degree  of  inflammation,  producing  g^grene,  and  endangering^  the 
life  of  the  patient.  In  constitutions  of  an  unfaTonrable  kind,  I 
have  often  seen  the  measles  produce  a  slough  forming  a  black 
aperture  in  the  cheek  of  the  child,  through  which  its  food  was 
passed,  and  life  soon  destroyed.  Mercury,  if  used  to  excess,  often 
excites  sloughing,  from  the  fever  and  consequent  debility  of  ths 
constitution  which  it  produces.  Whatever,  in  short,  weakens *Ae 
constitution  much,  disposes  it  to  the  production  of  gang^ne ;  for  iim 
body,  when  thus  debilitated,  cannot  bear  any  excess  of  action. 

When  the  application  of  cold  is  the  cause  of  gangrene.  Am 
effects  are  produced  very  much  in  the  same  way.  The  powers  of 
the  part  to  which  the  cold  is  applied  are  diminished,  and  ttos 
diminution  of  power  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  part,  under  tKe 
first  excess  of  action. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  body  naturally  constituted  feebly ;  as 
for  example,  tendons.  When  inflammation  attacks  a  tendinous 
structure,  it  runs  very  readily  into  a  state  of  p:angrene.  Hence  the 
danger  of  making  incisions  into  a  tendinous  structure,  which 
frequently  afifect  the  nervous  system  with  the  highest  degree  of 
irritability,  and  produce  tetanic  symptoms.  It  is  not  the  injury  to 
the  nerves  which  produces  tetanus,  but  the  sympathy  of  the  nerves 
with  the  injury  to  the  tendon. 
General  rule.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  principle,  that  inflammation  is  the 
cause  of  gangrene ;  gangrene  very  rarely  happens  without  inflam- 
mation; but  as  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  principle, 
I  will  mention  them. 

I  have  seen,  in  a  case  of  hydrothorax,  a  small  spot  in  the  legs 
become  at  once  black,  without  any  appearance  of  inflammation,  and 
extend  itself  until  it  occupied  a  very  large  surface.  Here  the  total 
absence  of  circulation,  and  not  an  increased  degree  of  it,  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  life  in  the  part.  So  we  now  and  then  see 
aneurism  producing  gangrene.  In  the  case  of  popliteal  aneurism, 
to  which  1  before  adverted,  the  gangrene  is  produced,  not  by  the 


Gangrene  not 
the  result  of 
inflammation. 
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of  the  aneurismal  biig,  hut  by  the  pressure  of  the  bag  on 
dw  resaels,  occasioniiig  the  destraction  of  life  in  the  limb  below. 

I  saw  a  gentleman  a  few  months  ago,  who  was  on  the  point  of  ^^^^* 
dtath  firom  the  pressure  of  an   aneurism.     His  foot  afterwards 
berame  gang^nous.     He  did  not  die,  however,  for  separation  of  the 
foot  and  part  of  the  leg  took  place,  and  he  ultimately  recovered. 

So  much  for  impeded  circulation  without  inflammation,  as  a  cause  Gangrene 
wliich  sometimes  produces  gang^ne.    The  division  of  a  considerable  division  uf 
Uaoi-rene\  will  sometimes  produce  the  same  effect.     I  believe  I  ^^  ^>^^i7- 
bate  already  mentioned  in  the  lectures,  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  stabbed  in  the  groin  by  a  foreigner,  with  a  dirk  or  sharp 
koBe.     He  was  stabbed  just  in  the  femoral  artery;  considerable 
baaionluige  took  place,  which  was  stopped  by  a  ligature  on  the 
artery;  but  the  leg  afterwards  became  gangrenous,  and   it  was 
■ecessary  to  perform  the  operation  of  amputation. 

Since  I  commenced  these  lectures,  I  have  seen  a  most  melancholy  Ca^c. 
instance  of  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  died  from  g^ng^ne, 
is  consequence  of  an  injury  to  the  femoral  artery.  This  gentleman 
was  thrown  out  of  a  gig,  as  he  was  going  down  a  hill,  and  the 
wheel  of  the  carriage  went  over  his  thigh.  When  he  was  taken 
op,  it  was  found  that  he  had  a  simple  fracture  of  the  femur.  Ever}' 
diing  which  attention  and  skill  could  do  for  him  was  done ;  but 
some  peculiarities  were  immediately  observed  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  quite  insensible ;  it  was 
considerably  swelled  and  hard.  After  lying  in  bed  for  a  week,  the 
patient  became  so  restless  that  he  wished  to  be  removed.  This  was 
done  in  the  gentlest  possible  manner.  He  did  not,  however,  expe- 
rience the  relief  which  he  expected  from  a  change  of  position,  and 
the  swelling  was  in  some  degree  increased. 

I  was  then  sent  for;  and  when  I  saw  him,  1  was  surprised  to 
find  that  gangrene  had  already  commenced  at  the  knee.  This  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  simple  fracture;  for  it  so  rarely 
happens  that  the  femoral  artery  is  injured  by  a  fracture  of  the 
th^h-bone,  that  amongst  all  the  cases  of  fractured  femur  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  course  of  ray  life,  I  never  yet  met  \^nth  an  instance 
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in  which  the  artery  was  injured.  However,  from  ihe  immtHliaM 
insengiliility  of  the  limb  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  from  its  roU- 
ness,  from  the  swelling  which  accompanied  it,  and  also  from  the 
pulsation  which  existed  opposite  to  the  fracture,  I  was  led  to  belien 
that  the  femoral  artery  was  torn  through.  Tlic  question  then  ai 
whetlier  we  should  amputate  or  not.  Upon  examination,  I  founrf 
the  limb  emphysematous;  the  air  had  extended  into  the  cellular 
tissue  up  the  tliigh  to  the  abdomen,  and  putrefaction  had  aire 
commenced.  I  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  patient  had  but  a 
hours  to  live,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  put  him  t«  the  pain  of 
operation. 

Upon  examination  after  death,  by  the  medical  gentlemen  at 
Rochester,  where  the  patient  resided,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
femoral  artery  was  divided.  It  seems  extraordinary,  when  we 
contemplate  the  situation  of  the  thigh-hone,  that  a  fracture  of  k 
should  not,  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  produce  a  similar  result.  A 
little  knowledge  of  anatomy,  however,  explains  this  circumstance. 
The  artery  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  which  ao  far  protects  it,  and  it* 
elasticity  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Ixines,  enables  it  to  escape 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  from  the  occurrence  of  this  accidenb 
Tlie  history  of  gangrene,  as  far  as  dissection  enables  us  to  Judge  of 
it,  is  this :  the  excessive  nction  of  the  part  closes  the  blood-vessels,' 
and  the  blood  contained  in  tlieui  becomes  coagulated. 

This  is  a  curious  circumstance,  which  I  ascertained  by  an  experi- 
ment made  on  an  animal.  It  is  a  well-kuowii  fact  in  physiology, 
that  if  a  quantity  of  blood  be  included  in  a  living  vessel  betwe«n 
two  ligatures,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  this  blood 
remains  about  three  hours  before  it  becomes  coagulated.  To 
hether,  if  blood  were  admitted  into  a  dead  vessel,  from 
which  the  air  was  entirely  excluded,  it  would  coagulate  as  it  wotdd 
in  a  glass  out  of  the  body,  1  put  a  ligature  on  the  jugular  vein  of 
an  animal,  and  anoUier  ligature  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from 
the  first;  then,  cutting  through  the  end  of  the  vein,  1  brought  it 
■xtemally  to  the  skin,  so  that  it  hung  out  from  the  wound.  Haviag 
aacertuined  tliat  the  blood  coagulates  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter 
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TOMil,  I  took*off  the  ligature  from  the  dead  vessel,  and 
fimnd  that  in  tm  miailai  the  blood  had  coagulated  as  firmly  as  it 
woold  in  a  Teasel  into  which  a  person  had  been  bleeding.  In  a 
dead  Uood-Teasel,  therefore,  the  Mood  becomes  coagulated  just  as  it 
woald  in  a  Teasel  out  of  the  body.  If  you  attempt  to  inject  a  part 
aftsr  gnngreney  the  injection  will  not  enter  the  yessel.  There  is  a 
spoeimen  on  the  table  (Sir  Astley  exhibited  the  specimen,)  of  a 
gangniiOfBS  limb,  where  you  may  perceiye  that  the  injection  has 
entered  only  as  far  as  the  part  at  which  gangprene  has  commenced. 
Such  is  the  state  of  parts  under  gangrene.  They  can  never  be 
reeofered,  because  living  blood  can  never  again'^circulate  in  them. 

Tks  mbject^next  in  order  is  the  treatment  of  gangrene ;  but  as  I 
imefMl  to  ooeupy  a  little  of  your  time  this  evening  by  a  very  curious 
syaiment,  I  shall  defer  the  consideration  of  that  subject  to  the 
aext  lecture.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  also,  gentlemen, 
»r  subject.     In  the  course  of  these  lectures,  I  have  always 

it  my  duty  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  is  going 
finrwaid  in  the  hospitals,  and  to  illustrate  every  subject,  as  far  as 
possihle,  by  a  reference  to  cases  which  are  actually  under  your 


A  short  time  ago,  I  amputated  a  limb  in  the  other  hospital,  in  a  Singular  Case 
-  .  «.  i_.  ^  1  .  j^i.'i¥  of  Anastomo- 

case  of  aneunsm,  which  is  extremely  curious,  and  to  which  I  am  sis. 

not  sure  that  there  ever  has  been  a  parallel.     Some  months  ago,  a 

man  underwent  the  operation  for  aneurism ;  the  femoral  artery  was 

tied;  riiortly  after,  the  pulsation  disappeared,  and  he  was  soon 

ifler  supposed  to  be  cured  of  the  aneurism,  and  discharged.     He 

mnmed  to  his  work  ;  but  soon  after  a  swelling  arose  in  the  ham, 

without  pulsation.     The  swelling  subsided  in  consequence  of  rest : 

but  a  few  weeks  ago,  while  the  man  was  at  labour,  the  swelling 

letamed  with  great  pain,  which  increased  during  the  time  he  was 

in  the  hospital ;  and,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  recovering  a 

oseful  limb,  amputation  was  resorted  to.     In  this  case,  I  found  the 

femoral  artery,  below  the  place  to  which  the  ligature  had  been 

applied,  was    conveying    blood.     As  it  was    impossible  that  the 

femoral  artery  could  bo  pervious,  the  blood  must  have  been  conveyed 
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by  anUtomdsia,     It  does  now  and  tben  happen,  that  a  blood-vessel 

will  arise  from  the  nrterj'  just  niwve  the  lic^tare,  and  pass  into  the 
nmediBtcly  below  the  llgnturc ;  by  which  mcatiB  the  circu- 
produced.     Tlicre  is  a.  beautiful  sperimcn  in  the  collection,  J 
le  brachial  artery  had  lieen  tied,  and  the  blood  was  conveyed  1 
lOt  more   than   three   inches    in   lenffth,  from  the  part  1 
the  part  just   below  the  ligature.     This  now  and  then 


after  the  operation  for  aneurism,  anastomosis  happening 
where  it  is  not  usually  found,  from  a  short  vessel  running  from  one 
portion  of  the  artery  to  the  other. 

Tlie  other  subject  to  which  I  mean  to  call  your  attention,  is  the 
experiment  which  1  made  on  an  animal  last  Friday,  in  the  other 
hospital.  This  experiment,  gentlemen,  delighted  me;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  experienced  greater  pleasure  in  my  life  than 
1  felt  in  going  home  from  the  hospital  on  that  day.  With  respect 
to  antidotes  against  the  effects  of  poison,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are,  in  a  great  degree  cseless.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  get 
rid  of  arsenic  from  the  Etomaeh  by  any  remedy  that  can  be  adminis- 
tered. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  ever  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  that  poison  by  means  of  au  antidote.  So  with  respect  to 
opium;  when  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach  in  such  large  quantities 
that  vomiting  cannot  be  excited,  the  patient  cannot  be  relieved  by 
the  exhibition  of  medicine ;  for  where  is  the  antidote  against  the 
effects  of  opium  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  nurse  in  this  hospital  died  in  consequence  of 
having  swallowed  opium.  No  relief  was  exhibited  to  her ;  but  con. 
it  be  said,  after  what  we  saw  on  Friday,  that  no  relief  could  have 
been  administered  to  her  ?  A  short  time  since,  a  patient  died  in  the 
other  hospital,  under  simitar  circumstances ;  the  quantity  of  opium 
taken  being  so  large,  that  vomiting  could  not  be  excited  by  any 
means  which  were  employed. 

I  wae  myself,  on  one  occasion,  called  to  a  young  lady,  who  had 
taken  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  opium.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  1  first  saw  her  ;  she  was  then  comatose,  i  tried  to 
excite  vomiting  liy  (he  fiulphnte  of  copper,  giving  it  in  as  large  doeet 
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an  I  could  Tentnre  to  administer ;  which  I  have  tometimes  known 
to  succeed  when  all  other  means  have  proved  ineffectual.  It  was, 
howeTer,  unavailing  in  this  case,  and  I  sat  b^  this  young  lady  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  eight  in  the  evening,  watching 
the  regular  process  to  death,  without  being  able  to  administer  to  her 
the  leaat  relief. 

Let  me  ask  you  then,  gentlemen,  whether  an  experiment  of  this  1^  mItui;- 
kind  ia  not  in  the  highest  degpree  interesting,  and  whether  we  are 
not  infinitely  indebted  to  the  man  who  first  suggested  the  means  of 
administering  relief,  under  such  afflicting  circumstances  ?  I  am 
bsfpy  to  tell  you,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
£nr  dbia  auggestion  b  now  present :  that  he  is  ready  to  have  the 
experiment  made  upon  himself,  and  that  so  confident  is  he  of  the 
sooeesa  with  which  it  may  be  applied,  that  he  would  have  no 
objection^  if  I  could  permit  it,  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  in  your  presence,  this  evening.  I  suggested, 
bowerer,  that  a  little  coloured  water  would  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  muatrating  the  use  of  the  instrument.  The  syringe,  which  was 
bnraglit  to  me  the  other  day  by  a  very  ingenious  man,  Mr.  Reed,  of 
Kent,  is  entirely  a  new  invention,  nor  do  I  think  the  merit  of  that 
indiiridual  in  the  least  degree  diminished  by  what  I  have  since  learned. 

Hie  application  of  the  syringe  to  the  stomach,  in  cases  of  Its  applica- 
poisoning,  is  due  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  shall  presently 
mention.  Mr.  Reed's  syringe  is  a  new  contrivance,  which  has 
been  formed  upon  a  principle  in  hydraulics,  (first  applied,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Bramah,)  and  which  is  capable  of  increasing  the  force  of 
the  instrument  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  its  force  :  if  I  were  to  stand  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the 
wood  were  surrounded  by  any  thing  which  would  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  water,  the  force  of  the  syringe  is  capable  of  raising 
me  firom  the  gpround.  I  do  not  wish  to  commit  myself  by  any 
obserrations  on  a  subject  with  which  I  do  not  protend  to  be  parti- 
cularly conversant;  but  I  believe,  gentlemen,  the  principle  is  this: 
when  a  fluid  contained  in  a  vessel,  having  a  large  diameter,  is 
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thrown  into  one  of  very  small  diameter,  ^be  result  iS|  ttb 

inglj  gpreat  accnmnlatioii  of  force.  m  > .  .it 

Pow^!'^'^  Thus  we  see  that  pUes  which  are  driven  into  die  beds  of  *!MMi^ 

by  the  force  of  inmieBse  weights  acting  upon  them,  ara  f»faid'l||^ 
the  admission  of  a  ^erj  small  qnantttj  of  water  midar  dMar»  aqM 
the  principles  which  I  hare  just  stated.  Mr.  Reed*B  sjifpgrk 
formed  upon  this  principle^  and  the  Talves  mre,  besideBy  diiuiHl 
from  any  which  had  been  prerioosly  emfdoyed  in  sfanSar 
ments.  * 

First  applied.       ^ith  respect  to  the  medical  amplication  of  the  syrkigv,' 

eyer,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  poisons  horn  the  stoniaehy^Pi 
are  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Jukes,  a  snigeon  at  Piniiea^' 
published  an  account  of  it  in  the  MediaU  and  ngtie^ 
for  November,  1822,  p.  285;  and  a  further  account  in  the 
journal  for  June,  1823.  Mr.  Jukes  originally  employed  a 
elastic  bottle  to  be  applied  to  the  tube ;  but  the  improvemnt  of  a 
S3rringe  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bush,  of  Frome. 


LECTURE  XV. 


TREATMENT  OF  GANGRENE. 


Ik  the  last  lecture  we  defined  gangrene  as  a  partial  death ;  we 
described  to  you  the  symptoms  which  attended  it,  when  it  was  the 
result  of  high  and  active  inflammation,  and  when  it  was  the  residt 
of  a  low  degree  of  heat. 
To  prevent  ^^  '^^^^  ^^^  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment  which  is  usnafly 

Gangrene.  employed  to  prevent  gangrene,  and  to  prevent  the  slougfaiag 
process.  You  must  endeavour  to  soothe  the  parts  by  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  excess  of  action.  It 
generally  happens,  in  cases  of  gangrene,  that  the  body  will  not 
bear  any  considerable  degree  of  depletion ;  but  local  depletion,  by 
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of  leaehw,  mmj  be  nblj  rawrted  to.  Thus,  in  compound 
firMtore  of  die  leg^,  for  Ltuituice,  gang^ne  may  be  pieyented  by  the 
ippianrtinm-  of  leeches^  when  it  would  not  be  equally  safe  to  take 
Uoed.fiMoi  the  aim.  Soothing  applications^  such  as  poppy  fomen- 
lyjotti^  a»d  poppy  poultices,  should  be  employed  to  subdue  the 
OEeasme  aetkm  which  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the 
part.  It  will  be  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  to  the 
nsMtitntionsl  treatment  of  the  patient. 
In  tlufl  metropolis,  it  is  seldom  safe  to  take  blood  from  the  arm  General  bleed- 
to  preyent  gpangprene.  In  the  country,  a  different  prac- 
be  panned ;  and  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  take 
faloo^  in  erysipdaSy  and  other  cases,  in  which  we  cannot  and 
de]^ele  in  town,  where  the  constitution  of  patients  is 
by  intemperance,  or  enfeebled  by  deteriorated  air.  When 
take  away  blood,  howerer,  to  prevent  g^angrene,  do  not  take 
than  eig^t  or  ten  ounces,  lest  the  vigour  of  the  circulation, 
ad  consequently  the  nervous  powers  of  the  ccmstitution,  should  be 
too  modi  diminished. 

Two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  at  night,  with  a  Constitational 

Remedies, 
view  of  restoring  the  defective  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal 

and  the  liver;  and  the  liquor  ammonias  acetis,  with  a  few  drops  of 

the  tincture  of  opium,  should  be  given  several  times  in  the  day. 

By  the  calomel  you  restore  the  secretions ;  and  by  the  opium  you 

trsnqnillise  the  system,  and  diminish  the  irritability  which  leads  to 

the  dertmction  of  the  life  of  the  parts.     Do  not  begin  by  stimu- 

ktiiif^  the  constitution  too  much,  in  cases  of  gangrene.     The  effect 

of  opiom  may,  in  some  respects,  be  similar  to  that  of  taking  a 

stinmlns  into  the  system,  but  it  is  by  diminishing  excessive  action, 

at  the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  strength  of  the  body,  that 

epiam  becomes  so  valuaUe  a  medicine  in  these  cases.     The  best 

■eaaa,  therefore,  of  preventing  grangrene,  are  to  restore  the  secre- 

tiona  by  calomel,  and  to  diminish  irritability  by  opium,  and,  in 

some  cases,  by  taking  away  very  small  quantities  of  blood. 

If  the  gang^ne  arise  from  the  application  of  cold,  the  treatment  Benumbed,  or 

must  be  different.     In  these  cases,  the  action  of  the  parts  is  feeble 
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from  the  (liminution  uf  nerroiis  power,  and  it  niil  l«  prapiM-  tm 
regtore  it  to  m  healtliy  state  by  stiniuIuDta  of  the  most  gvntJe  kind. 
For  tliJB  purpose,  tlie  best  application  is  the  caaiphoraUid  spirit  trf 
nine,  BCcoiupanieiJ  with  ifentle  friction.  If  yoii  are  calle<l  to  s 
patient  whose  foet  are  benumbed  by  the  application  of  cold,  you 
must  sit  by  his  bedside,  pour  the  caniphoratcil  spirit  intoynur  hnnd, 
and  rub  it  on  bis  feet  uith  tbe  utmost  possible  i^nllencss,  so  thttt 
tbe  part  may  not  be  irritated  by  violent  friction. 

When  the  lirat  eficcts  of  cold  are  removed,  it  will  be  proper  ta 
apply  poultices  to  the  part.  The  ]>oulticeB  must  be  cold,  for  vann 
applications  to  the  part  are  to  bo  carefully  avoided.  Une  of  tba 
most  valuable  of  our  nobility  died  of  g:an^rene  from  an  impnidcnee 
in  this  respect.  He  was  out  shooting  in  December  last,  and  hia 
feut  having  bceome  benumbed,  he  put  them  into  warm  water  M 
soon  as  Jie  returned  home.  The  tonxcquence  was,  that  his  toe 
became  gaik^renous ;  the  gangrene  soon  extended  to  the  other  fool, 
and  he  died  from  its  efil-cta.  ^^'hen  parts  are  froat-billcn  in  colder 
climates,  you  are  aware  that  the  common  practice  is  to  restore  th* 
circulation  by  rubbing  them  with  Know. 
So  much  fur,the  prevention  of  gangrene. 

Bn-  But  as  soon  as  gangrene  has  commenced,  ii 

apply  a  gentle  stimulus  to  the  parts,  with  a  v 
action  of  the  surrounJing  partf,  ^ 
destruction  of  hfe.  The  application  which  [  have  found  ti 
uniformly  successful  in  such  ca^es,  is  the  poultice  of  utalo 
grounds.  Tlie  stale  b(«r  grounds,  which  may  bo  obtained  L 
public-house,  should  be  mixed  with  linseed  meal,  and  a  poultldl 
formed  of  them,  which  will  produce  a  gentle  and  bimeficial  stimulM 
to  the  part,  and  prevent  Ihe  gangrene  from  spreading  to  tbt^  ' 
aurrounding  skin.  Spirituous  fomeotatious  arc  also  of  use  for  the 
siune  purpose.  At  the  same  time  that  this  local  treatment  is 
employed,  means  must  be  taken  to  support  the  constitution,  which  is 
debilitated  by  excessive  action. 

The  best  mode  of  supporting  the  constitution  is  by  the  e.xliibition 

>,  &r.  nf  auiiiumia  mixed  with  opium.     From  seven  to  ten  gruins  of  i 


nil  bo  necessary  to 

V  of  siip|iorting  tbC 

t   threatened   with  tlw 
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carbonate  of  afnmonui,  with  twenty  drops,  or  half  a  drachm,  of  the 
tinctuie  of  opium,  should  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or 
even  more  frequently »  as  once  every  four  hours.     This  plan   will 
generally  prerent  the  extension  of  gangrene.     Bark  was  formerly 
extolledy  as  possessing  great  virtue  in  cases  of  gangrene ;  but  it  is 
^subiful  whether  it  does  not  do  as  much  harm  as  good.     For  the 
fint  two  or  three  days  the  patient  feels  comfortable,  and  his  health 
ii  improved  by  its  exhibition ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  his  stomach 
beoooiea  loaded  and  oppressed.     It  first  makes  him  costive,  and 
tfatA  purges ;  and^  after  a  little  time,  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  its 
vm,    I  am  much  disposed  to  try,  in  these  cases,  the  new  form  of 
^  aiedicine,  which  agrees  so  well  with  the  stomach  ;  I  allude  to 
lilt  sulphate  of  quinine.     It  is  my  intention  to  give  it  a  full  trial,  in  Quinine^ 
iIm  fiiat  case  of  gangrene  which  I  meet  with ;  and  I  recommend 
yoo  to  try  it  yourselves  in  the  cases  of  gangrene  which  may  come 
ttadcr  your  observation.     An  excellent  medicine  used  in  the  other 
bosfMtaly  is  a  bolus  of  five  grains  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  Ammouia  and 
ten  grains  of  musk,  given  every  four  hours.     I  have  seen  this     "^ 
medicine  produce  the  best  effects  in  sloughing  sores  in  the  foul 
wards,  and  in  gangrenous  sores,  where  the  gangrene  was  much 
disposed  to  spread.     The  musk  has  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the 
stimulus  of  the  anunonia,  which  is  apt  to  subside  after  a  few  hours, 
when  the  ammonia  is  exhibited  alone.     A  port  wine  poultice  is  an 
admirable  application  in  these  cases.     I  mentioned  to  yon,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  case  of  a  girl  in  the  other  hospital,  who  had  a  gan- 
grenous sore  in  the  pudendum,  where  a  great  variety  of  applications 
had  been  tried,  without  any  beneficial  result.     At  last  a  port  wine  Port-wine. 
poultice  was  applied,  and  with  such  immediate  good  effects,  that, 
though  I  had  before  despaired  of  her  life,  the  last  time  I  saw  her 
the  sore  was  brought  into  such  a  healthy  state,  that  there  are  gpreat 
hopes  entertained  of  her  recovery. 

Applications  of  turpentine  are  often  of  use  in  these  cases,  for  the  Turpentine. 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  parts.     After  great  want  of  circulation 
in  any  part,  from  the  course  of  the  blood  having  been  arrested, 
slooghing.soros  are  very  apt  to  occur.     Thus,  after  the  operation 
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of  tying  the  femoral  artery,  if  the  limb  be  suiTercd  to  rest  in 
same  position  for  a  considerable  time,  a  small  gangrenous  i 
freqiiendy  appears.     In  such  cases,  the  spirit  of  turpentine  is  the 
best  application.      Ycost  is  often  applied  with  the  s 
lotion  much  used  in  the  other  hospital,  for  this  purpose,  i 
nhich  used  to   be  called  the  epitheroa  lythargyri  n 
called  the  epithema  plunibi  aubacetatis. 

The  foUouing  is  the  mode  of  preparing  it: — 

R  Confeet.  Hos.  5] 
Mel.  Rosn,  )      g> 

Tinct.  Opii.  * 

Liq.  Pliunbi  Subacet.    jjij. 

This  is  on  application  which  accords  extremely  well  with  limba 
in  a  state  of  ganprene,  when  the  dead  arc  separating  from  tlie 
living  parts :  it  is  a  very  useful  application  then  in  gangrened 
During  the  sloughing  process,  tho  nitric  acid  is  the  best  apph'caticnd 
that  can  he  used :  when  the  gangrene  stops,  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn,  and  the  sloughing  process  is  commenring, 
the  nitric  acid  may  be  employed  in  the  portion  of  fifty  drops  to  a 
pint  of  water.  I  hare  seen  very  good  effects  from  an  applicatioD 
composed  of  vinegar  and  camphor  mixture,  about  four  ounces  (if 
the  vinegar  to  twelve  ounces  of  the  camphor  mixture;  I  have  seeA' 
this  of  service  when  no  other  application  had  been  used,  as  in  tW 
case  of  a  gentleman  at  Peckham,  whom  I  attended  with  Mr,  Al 
These  are  the  different  modes  of  treatment  for  the  prevention  Of 
gangrene,  and  the  arresting  of  the  sloughing  process. 

ON  TnE   PROPRIETY  OF   AMPITTATIOW  JT  GANGRENE.  **' 

As  to  the  propriety  of  amputation — there  b  no  occasion  in  genefd 
for  amputation  in  cases  of  gangrene  when  the  sloughing  procees  i* 
going  on,  lis  you  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  nutn  at  tht 
other  hospital,  where  nature  has  performed  the  opemtion  herself^ 
without  any  assistiince;  if  the  surgeon  will  be  content  to  wait  » 
short  time,  and  the  patient  is  disposed  also,  you  will  Gnd  that  ttw 
parts  will  separate  as  well  without,  as  with,  an  operation. 
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Now  the  old  ourgvoot,  who  observed  imtufe  well,  adopted  the 
-nry  eane  pfam  in  lliebampotatioiui  as  natore  pannes  in  these  cases; 
the  skin  separates  the  longest,  the  mnscles  next,  and  then  the 
IndoBiy  together  with  the  bones,  whieh  are  left  considerablj  shorter 
thsn  the  rest,  as  jon  may  observe  from  the  specimen  on  the  table. 
Whea  bones  ulcerate,  the  tendon  soon  separates,  and  the  bones 
become  covered  in  by  skin  and  nrascle;  the  limb,  however,  before 
■e,  was  amputated.  The  cases  in  which  yon  are  called  on  to 
perform  the  operation  of  amputation  are  when  the  patient  will  not 
be  aide  to  sustain  the  shock  to  the  constitution;  then,  gentlemen, 
if  gtngrene  be  going  on  in  any  part,  or  through  the  middle  of  the 
kg,  by  which  the  power  of  the  constitution  will  be  nearly  destroyed, 
jam  may  have  recourse  to  an  operation ;  but  even  here  there  will 
DOt  always  be  occasion  for  it.  You  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
hi  the  ddhet  hospital  at  present,  in  a  case  to  which  I  hare  so  often 
ailnded,  separation  taking  place  above  the  centre  of  the  leg;  there 
is  no  necessity  to  amputate  always  under  such  circumstances,  and 
yon  can  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  his  life,  without  resorting  to 
it,  if  he  dread  the  knife. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  in  canMtuHanal  gangrene  never  amputate 
till  the  sloughing  process  has  commenced,  and  healthy  granulations 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  sore ;  for  if  an  operation  be  performed,  the 
parts  will  assume  exactly  the  same  appearance  after  as  before  it. 
It  is  cnrioas  to  see  how  the  loss  of  a  slight  quantity  of  blood  will 
destroy  lifb  in  these  cases. 

When  I  was  a  dresser  at  these  hospitals,  during  my  apprentice-  Case, 
ship,  a  case  of  sloughing  opposite  to  the  calf  was  brought  in : 
Mr.  Cline,  my  old  master,  on  going  round  the  wards,  said  to  the 
dresser,  that  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bone  had  better  be  removed. 
There  were  some  granulations  between  the  bones,  which,  in  sawing 
them  off,  the  dresser  did  not  observe,  and  therefore  cut  through 
them;  little  hemorrhage  ensued;  no  ligature  was  applied;  yet,  on 
the  same  night,  the  patient  died.  There  was  a  case  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  other  hospital,  on  which  he  performed  the 
operation  of  amputation ;  there  was  gangrene  on  one  foot,  a  slight 
gangrene  on  the  nose,  and  the  other  foot.     The  leg  was  amputated ; 
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but  tbe  infectioD  spread  in  the  nose  and  foot,  which,  before  the 
operation,  were  slightly  gnn^renoiis:  then,  gentlemen,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  that  amputation  should  never  be  performed  till  the 
coHBtitutiou  is  in  a  sound  state,  and  healthy  ^rannlations  have 
appeared. 

But  with  respert  to  gangrene  {loin  itpfecUte  action  tir  accident— 
''■  When  called  to  a  person  laliourliig  under  gangrene,  arisiii^  from 
accident  or  pressure  on  some  important  vessel,  anipotntiou  may  be 
performed  without  the  least  hesitation. 

A  ^rl  was  brought  to  this  hospital,  who,  in  endeavouring 
to  reach  something  from  the  chimney-piece,  trod  on  the  fender, 
which  turned  over  on  its  edge,  and  she  fell  backwards;  iher* 
was  a  compotmd  dislocation  of  the  elbow-Joint,  together  witli  a 
wound  of  the  brachial  artery;  this  vessel  was  tied  by  the  droflMT. 
hemorrhage  was  arrested,  gangrene  soon  afterwards  appeared  in 
the  finger,  when,  nine  days  from  tho  accident,  the  operation  of 
amputation  was  performed  above  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  patient 
did  extremely  well. 

A  man  was  brought  to  Guy's,  from  Woolwich,  with  popliteiC 
aneurism:  the  aneurism  had  acquired  a  great  sixe;  there  was  •' 
gangrenous  state  of  tlie  limb  below,  so  tlint  it  was  thought  thftlf' 
was  no  cJiance  of  saving  his  life  by  tying  the  artery;  therefoi!i 
amputation  was  performed.  Before  the  operation  the  pulse  WH 
from  120  to  l.tO.  In  the  evening,  after  the  removal  of  the  lirab,-f 
sent  Mr.  Callaway,  who  was  my  apprentice  at  that  lime,  to  see  hoV 
the  patient  was  doing;  he  found  thai  the  pulse  lind  fallen  to  90:* 
and  no  stump  that  ever  came  under  my  care  turned  out  mora 
favourably.  Thus,  instead  of  increasing  the  irritability  of  (hk 
constitution,  the  sourcu  of  the  irritation  being  removed,  the  healtli 
of  the  patient  became  improved. 

We  oflen  find  old  porsons  afflicted  with  gangrene,  from  vciT 
•light   causes,    mid    particularly   those    ulio    arc    tall.     The   heart 
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Wing    natuiallj    weakened    by    age,    the    circulation    becomes 
extremely  languid  in  the  feet;   hence  mortification  of  the  toee 


The  ^ppearancea  which  the  part  aBsiimes  are  these: — at  first  it  is  Its  characters. 

fed  and  painfnl;  the  person,  thinking  little  of  the  matter,  puts  upon 

dit  affected  part  a  piece  of  linen;  in  a  few  days  the  cuticle  comes 

•ff^  and  there  issues  from  the  surface  a  sanious  discharge;  red 

itreaks  are  now  seen  passing  £rom  different  parts  of  the  foot  up  the 

Ic^;  and  the  glands  in  the  groia  often  undergo  considerable  inflam- 

■stion  and  enlargement;  all  the   absorbent  vessels  of  the  foot 

Vngwiing    inflamed,    produce  universal   redness  of  the  diseased 

Mnber,     Soon  after  this  the  gangprene  begins  to  extend,  destroys 

tbe  whole  of  the  foot,  and  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  leg, 

where  it  usually  stops,  as  it  seldom  reaches  the  thigh;  the  consti- 

tntiaii  becomes  considerably  influenced;  there  is  some  degree  of 

fcfer^  aad  the  cheeks  are  of  a  florid  red  colour. 

This  gangrene  will  not  commonly  destroy  life,  if  attention  be  Gangrene 

from  ossific 
paid  to  the  patient.     It  generally  arises  from  ossification  of  the  deposits. 

arteries — not  of  the  large  vessels,  but  of  the  small.     These  losing 

their  elasticity,  combined  with  a  debilitated  action  of  the  heart, 

give  rise  to  the  disease  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.     The  earthy 

matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  gpreat   quantities  in   the  large 

Tessels;    and    here    (showing  a  preparation)   is   an  example, 

in  which   the   deposition   of  earthy  substance  has   rendered  the 

principal  arteries  o£  the  leg,  and  even  part  of  the  femoral  artery, 

impervious. 

I  recollect  some  time  ago  a  very  intelligent  surgeon  telling  me,  Case, 
that  he  thought  a  certain  nobleman,  whom  he  was  at  that  time 
attending,  had  ossification  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  and  that  it 
would  some  day  give  rise  to  gangrene— of  which  gangrene  his 
Lordship  has  since  died. 

Where  ossification  of  the  blood-vessels  exists,  very  slight  causes  Case, 
will  give  rise  to  gangrene.     A  gentleman  of  the  city,  in  cutting  a 
toe-nail,   carried  the  knife   too  far,  and  cut  the  quick,  as  it  is 
termed:  the  wound  soon  became  gangrenous  and  black,  and  in  the 
sequel  he  died. 


^ 
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I  attended  a  gvntleinan,  an  old  surgeon,  who,  for  the  purpoae  ttf 
getting  ri<]  of  ti  bunnioD,  had  (moat  foolishlj)  put  a  lancet  into  it; 
gangrene  followed,  and  he  died. 

I  was  lately  sent  for  by  Mr.  HolE,  surgeon,  of  Tottenham,  to  Bee 
N  gentleman,  who.  when  cutting  a  com,  had  carried  the  incisioD  a 
little  too  far,  so  us  to  produce  bleeding :  gan^^ne  here  likewise 
took  place.  Old  persons  must,  therefore,  be  cautious;  for  life  being 
niniost  exhausted  very  little  will  extinguish  it. 

A  poultice,  composed  of  port  wine  and  oatmeal,  will  generally  be 
found  the  best  local  application  :  and  your  internal  remedy  should 
consist  of  opium  combined  with  ammoniH.  \'on  must  not  expect 
that  these  cases  will  always  recover.  I  have  known,  however,  a 
single  toe,  a  whole  set,  and  even  the  entire  foot,  to  slough,  attd  yet 
the  patient  do  well.  In  these  cases  you  must  never  amputata— 
whether  there  be  healthy  granulatiouB  or  nol,  do  not  amputate;  ftr  J 
as  surely  as  you  do,  niortlficatian  of  the  stump  will  supervene.* 
The  next  subject  of  which  I  shall  speak  ia 

CARBUNCLE. 

Of  this  I  shall  have  but  little  to  say,  aa  many  of  the  foregoing  1 
observations  nre  equally  applicable  here. 
f        When  carbuncle  is  about  to  take  place  in  any  part,  it  is  geuerally 
preceded  by  pain,  and  at  first  a  swelling  of  considerable  hardness^,  I 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  adhesive  inflammation:  the  surface  of  tha  \ 
tumour  then  assumes  a  livid  redness  aiul  a  spongy  soft  feel ;  littlf 
ulcers  now  form  in  the  skin,  wliich,  from  their  number,  give  it  a 
sieve-like  appearance,  so  numerous  are  the  orifices;  from  these  a 
white   discharge   pasgea—thia    fluid    resembles   Dour    and    water 
mixed    together:  and    a  man   who  has  seen  much  of  carbuncle, 
knows  the  nature  of  the  disease  instantly  upon  seeing  the  dischai^. 
When  the  little  openings  are  all  fonned  into  one,  tlie  dead  cellular 
membrane  begins  to  escape,  for  it  previously  cannot  do  so,  from 
the  sniallness  of  the  apertures. 


•  The  ChlornretB  of  Lim 
teait  *<<  ilialnfn^ting  lU^cnts.- 
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!■  guif^raiie  «f   the  extremitiei  there  is  not  thia  mechanical 

^Istrartiea  to  the  sloiigfaing  of  the   dead  part.      And  though 

giagrene  is  generally  difficult  to  core,  yet  carbuncle  usually  does 

wdl,  ezeepl  ii^en  situated  on  the  head  or  neck.     Though  persons 

wSL  neorer  fmnt  carbuncles  of  an  enormous  size  upon  the  back, 

fit  wwy  small  eoee  on  the  head  or  neck  will  often  destroy  life; 

iiiead  I  neifer  saw  a  patient  fi^  recoyered  from  carbuncle  upon 

dw  head  ;    in  these  cases  there  is   effusion  between  the  tunica 

and  pia  matter.      The   inflammation  which  attends 

in  ano  will  sometimes  destroy  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 

partSy  thereby  occasioning  an  enormous  quantity  of 

the  lalM  to  slei^,  and  yet  the  patient  shall  do  well. 

nmtmeni.-^The  peculiar  treatment  of  carbuncle  consists  in  Treatment. 

vpon  the  sur&ce  of  the  swelling,  at  an  early  period  of  the 

if  a  kfge  crucial  inciskm,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 

Heidened  parts  an  opportunity  of  escaping;  then  apply  the  port 

viae  poultice,  and  give  the  patient  such  stimulants  as  will  tend  to 

iMrease  the  yigour  of  his  constitution,  and  here  we  shall  again  find 

opiim  and  ammonia  our  sheet  anchors. 

ON   ERTSIPELAS. 

hiflimmation  of  the  skin  is  generally  extensive.     Why?     In  Erysipelas. 
consequence  of  the  surface  being  unbroken.     Thus,  when   the 
l^ura  or  peritoneum  is  attacked  by  inflammation,  the  whole  of 
theie  membranes  usually  become  affected  by  it;  and  also  when 
erysipelatous. 

Inflammation  iuTades  the  skin,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  it  run  its  seat. 
hma  one  part  to  another,  till  half  the  body  is  covered  by  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  by  fever,  and  sometimes  not.  Certain 
constitutions  are  sooner  affected  by  it  than  others,  and  often  its 
effects  appear  to  be  entirely  local.  But  unquestionably  it  affects 
the  constitution  more  frequently  than  otherwise. 

Its  characteristic  appearances  are,   a  florid  skin,  with  vesicles  characteristic 
containing  a  secretion  of  an  amber  colour  under  the  raised  cuticle.  ^^^^^' 
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It  is  scldoni  that  the  skin  suppnrtitea  in  th<?(ic  eitKe ;  tlie  rtlliilar 
memWane,  however,   occftsirmnlly   does.      It  is  very   roinmon    for 
trysipeljitous  inflaminniion  to  tenniiiate  in  g^nffrene.      Voii  innst 
not  ronsider  all  cases  of  inflamed  ukin  ei^Bipelas.     1  hare  otita  J 
seen   caseH  treated  as  such,  where  it  would  have  been  ri^ht  I 
deplete.     The  best  chnrar (eristic  sign  is  iu  vesicular  a)ipearanisei  I 
and  this  constitutes  a  itpecific  difference  betivec 
ioflaininatioR. 

I       The  head  seems  to  be  more  commonlj'  affected  by  it  tli&n  aajr  fl 
other  port ;  it  oAen  sncceeda  the  moGt  trifling  injury  of  the  » 
and,  like  carbuncle,  when   it  occurs  in  this  situation, 
destroys  life.     I  hitd  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  lady  of  coniii(]er«14lrfl 
t'oneequence    from    Its    effects,     where    it    cam?    on    after 
removal  of  a  Bmall  encysted  tumour  from  the  forehead.     It  mad 
its  appearance  tliree  days  after  the  operation,  and  all  the 
of   Dr.  Baillie,    and   myself,    were    unable  to   arrest  its  progn<Wt«l 
Thus  a  trifiinf^  operation  oo  the  scalp  dpsli-oycd  life,  in  conseqne 
of  having  been  succeeded  by  erye ipeklnus  inflammation :  hut  1  rI 
speak  of  this  more  particularly  aftenvarihi,  for  I  have  bi 
whether  inflammations  on  the  head,  followinf,'  slight  wounde,  I 
truly  erj-sipelalous  or  not. 

After  a  pcri^on  has  once  had  this  disease,  be  i«  very  subject  k>^ 
it   a^in ;    and    some   persons    appear    to   be    predisposed   to  i 
formation. 

It  generally  makes  ila  appearance  in  spring  a 
seldom  in  winter,  and  not  very  often  in 
renders  the  body  irritable  prediEpoBCS  to  c 
practice,  surgeons  were  formerly  exceediuply  afraid  ^ 
autumn  and  epring;  for  it  has  often  happened  that  the  stininlating 
effet^ts  of  adhesive  plaster  have  produced  this  disease,  and  have  led 
to  the  death  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  it  is  epidemic,  and  some- 
times conta^ous. 

Treatmenl  of  Ergsipela«. — In  this  town  the  following'  plan  it 
pursued,  and  which, /or  Lowlon,  is  imdoubtedty  the  best : — You  at 
first  g-ive  calomel,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  secretigns  of  th*  1 


lutunin,  I 
WhateM 
In  hospital 
I  operate  in 
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lifer  and  intestines :  then  allow  a  generous  diet,  and  administer  the 
oidinaiy  tonics ;  or  from  what  I  have  witnessed,  I  would  advise  you 
to tij  the  sulphate  of  quinine;  it  is  a  most  powerful  tonic,  excites 
is  the  stomach  a  genial  warmth,  and  will  often  remain  in  that 
oigan  when  huk  will  not. 

Dr.  Marcet,  now  deceased,  hut  late  a  physician  of  Guy*8,  Experiment. 
CidcaToored  to  ascertain  whether  the  antiphlogistic  or  tonic  mode 
<f  treatment  was  best  for  this  disease ;  therefore  he  put  two 
fOMM,  baring  erysipelas,  into  adjoining  beds ;  to  one  of  whom 
vnagnten  tonics  and  a  generous  diet;  to  the  other,  salines  and 
W  Alt;  blood  likewise  was  abstracted  from  the  latter ;  they  both 
iMMHsd,  the  former  rapidly,  while  the  latter  lingered  in  a 
WflihUed  state  for  a  very  considerable  period. 

Ton  will  find,  where  the  erysipelas  attacks  the  lower  orders  of  ^^"*'**'"*- 
titfi  town,  who  weaken  their  constitutions  by  the  excessive  use  of 
uint  spirits,  that  gin  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  employed 
v  a  r»iedy,  at  once  being  the  evil  and  its  cure ;  the  two  last  cases 
of  Ais  disease  which  1  saw  in  the  other  hospital,  prove  the  truth  of 
vbat  I  am  now  saying :  a  man  had  erysipelas  dreadfully  save  re ;  ^'^^' 
Ui  head  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  and  his  recovery,  by  every 
pCTSon,  thought  impossible.  It  was  discovered,  one  day,  that  his 
*ife  brought  him  some  gin.  He  declared  that  he  was  better  from 
hmng  drunk  it,  was  consequently  permitted  its  continuance,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  rapidly  got  well. 

Not  six  weeks  after   this,  there    was  another  man,   similarly 

orcomstanced,  brought  into  the  same  ward;    and   having,    from 

the  result  of  the  above  case,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  gin,  I 

directed  the  sister  to  give  it  here  also;  and  really  this  patient 

recovered   as   speedily  as  the  former.     But  it  is  in  the  debility 

consequent  upon  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  that  this  plan  is  to 

be  resorted  to.     The  local  treatment  of  erysipelas  consists  in  the 

application   of  camphorated  spirits  of  wine  in   the   first   stag08. 

When  the  vesications  are  about  to  break,  or  are  broken,  powder 

the  part  with  starch,  and  if  gangrene  be  produced,  apply  a  port 


I. 
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wine  poiUlice,  or  the  nitroiiB  acid,  a  Iniion,  in  die  proportion  of. 
drachm  of  the  acid  to  &  quart  of  water.* 
LECTURH   XVI. 


Defore  1  proceed  to  mcntioo  these,  I  irillgive  you  abrief  aecouul 
the  nervous  syatem;  a  correct  knowlet^  of  which,  however,  can  oni 
be  acquired  by  aseiduity  in  the  dissecting- room.  The  nervouB  ayete 
ia  composed  of  tho  following  parts,  viz.  brain  (which  is  divided  in 
ctrebnim,  ceTebellum.  and  mcduUn  oblon^^ta),  medulla  spinftll 
and  two  sets  of  nen'oa — one  set  issuing  from  the  brain,  uid  tl 
other  from  the  medulla  spinalis.  Beside  these,  there  is  also  ll 
g;rand  sympathetic  nerve,  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  system  ; 
itself,  it  commiitiicatea  with  most  of  the  nerve 
with  those  of  the  spineil  marrow;  it  forms  hy 
gajig^lion,  or  several  g;ung'lia,  called  tho  semilui 
the  stomach,  and  a  plexus  proceeds  from  thii 
branches  tu  the  greater  part  of  the  nbdomionl  viscera. 

The  nerves  are  freely  distributed  to  every  psrt  of  the  hunian 


of  the  brain, 

r,  situated  behii 
wluch  distritiat 


Its  distriba- 


id  are  the  means  by  which  all  voluntary  and  involuntary  motiM 
e  maintained.  It  is  impossible  that  a  mere  description  of  H 
B  system,  in  this  place,  however  minute  it  might  be,  cod 
make  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  anatomy;  for  this  ci 
only  be  obtained  by  the  most  careful  and  attentive  examination  i 
the  dend  body.  It  is  necessary,  hon-ever,  for  you,  at  this  mom«n 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  an  immediate  communication  exists  hetw«< 


the  stomach  and  brain,  by  menns  of  the  eig^hth  pair  of  nerves,  «fJ 
par  VB^m;  for  unless  you  <lo  this,  it  is  probable  that  an  important 
symptom,  which  i  shall  presently  mention,  attendant  on  injuriei  of 

hsve  tB,keii  place,  I  have  iUwijb  found  ■  strong  solution  of 
applied  u  a  lotion,  than  powdered  with  flour,  a  most  eSbctnal 
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the  bntn,  will  be  bat  imperfectly  anderetood.  There  is  abo 
another  cireunstance  connected  wi^  Uie  brain,  to  which  I  wish 
ptiticularlj  to  direct  your  attention,  tnz.  its  being  the  vehicle  of  the 
mind;  or,  rather,  I  might  say,  the  medium  through  which  the  mind 
ii  commnnicated.  The  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  mind,  and 
9iee  9er9&^  wiD  be  amply  demonstrated  to  yon  as  I  proceed. 

Kew,  when  the  brain  receives  an  injury,  the  symptoms  stated  to  Symptoms. 

be  die  result  of  that  injury  are,  general  loss  of  sense  and  volition, 

if tbi  iBJory  be  considerate;  bat  if  not  so  severe,  some  portion  of 

reiiM  nd  volition  will  remain;  for  example,  when  you  are  called 

to  die  kid-side  of  a  person  thns  situated,  you  find  him  to  be  what 

ii  ttmed  comatose.     The  stomach  is  affected  through  the  medium 

of  €k/b  par  vagum  or  eighth  pair  of  nerves ;  and  from  the  general 

iiwiiiinniinlinii  between  the  g^rand  sympathetic  nerve,  and  those  of 

tike  brain,  aad  spinal  marrow,   the  functions  of  the  heart  and 

aMmriml   viscera  become  affected.      If  you  speak   sharply   io 

hbi,  lie  becomes  roused  for  the  moment,   mumbles  some  brief 

utnnt  to  yon,  again  lies  down,  and  relapses  into   his    former 

rieepy  state:  thus  yon  observe  partial  mental  faculties  and  volition 

>till  remain.     This  state  you  should  minutely  note,  as  it  will  ppreatly 

assist  you  in  your  after  diagnosis;  and  you  must  be  upon  your 

guard  that  yon  are  not  deceived  here;  for  a  man  in  this  condition 

very  much  resembles  one   in   a  state  of  intoxication;  and   this 

similitude  often  proves  exceedingly  harassing  to  the  surgeon.     He  is 

probably  sent  for  to  a  person  who,  it  is  stated,  has  received  a  severe 

injoryr  of  the  head.     He  finds  him  with  a  very  severe  laceration  of 

the  scalp,  together  with  stupor,  and   sometimes  even   stertorous 

breathing.     Not  knowing  that  the  individual  was  intoxicated  at 

the  time  of  receiving  the  injury,  the  surgeon  attributes  the  above 

symptoms  to  concussion  or  compression,  when,  after  a  few  hours, 

tile  person  recovers  from  his  drunken  fit,  and  it  becomes  apparent 

that  he  received  no  other  mischief  than  a  wound  in  the  scalp. 

In  addition  to  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  the  faeces  involuntarily  Effects  on  the 
pass  off,  from  the  sphincter  ani  losing  its  retentive  power  through  viscera."  , 
the  sympathetic  influence  of  the   great   sympathetic  nerve — the 
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voluntarypowerof  fhe  bladder  becomes  for  t1ie  time  extinci — theiirine 
is  retained,  and  you  are  obliged  to  pnsB  a  catheter  for  its  remoral, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  escape  of  the  fsEces  cannot  be  controlled. 
But  the  involunlury  functions  of  no  orpan  are  so  soon  affected  by 
injnriea  of  the  brain  as  tho^e  of  tlie  slomnch;  this  eriseB  from  the 
connexion  before  explained  to  you;  vomiting,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  first  symptomB,  though  the  (aicea  pass  involuntarily,  yet  there 
i»  ouch  torpor  of  the  intestinal  cnnnl  that  pur^tives  will  not  easily 
excite  action,  and  there  will  be  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
procuring  evacuations ;  the  pulse  is  Raid  to  beat  laboriously ;  for 
the  heart  being  affected,  it  cannot  readily  get  rid  of  its  contents. 
The  pulee,  however,  is  not  slow  unless  tlie  body  be  at  rest :  for  upon 
the  slightest  exertion  it  becomes  exceedingly  quick:  the  pupils  are 
dilated,  and  there  i»  sometimes  bleeding  from  the  nose,  which,  when 
the  patient  has  been  kept  lying  on  his  hack,  often  occasions 
vomiting  of  blood;  when  the  injury  has  extended  to  the  basis  of 
the  skull,  producing  fracture  there,  it  is  generally  attended  with 
bleeding  from  the  ears.  Tlicse  cases  are  very  dangerous,  and 
persons  usually  fall  victims  to  them.  In  addition  lo  the  svmptoms 
already  enumerated,  there  is  often  partial  paralysis,  or  hemiplegia; 
squinting  is  occasionally  produced;  the  natural  direction  of  one  or 
both  eyes  becoming  changed;  permanent,  partial,  or  total  aberration 
of  the  mental  faculties  may  also  be  added  to  the  consequences 
already  enumerated,  arising  from  injuries  of  the  brain. 

When  asked  to  explain  the  difference  between  concussion  and 
compression,  you  answer  concussion  is  simply  a  shock  which  the 
brain  has  received,  more  or  less  severe,  attended  with  laceration  or 
not,  and  compression  arises  from  either  a  depressed  portion  of  bone, 
the  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the  formation  of  matter;  and  from 
whichever  of  these  it  springs,  the  symptoms  will  be  the  same. 
^  In  describing  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  diseases  more 
particularly,  I  will  first  begin  with  CoTtcuttmon.  When  called  Ui  a 
person  whom  you  find  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  but  not  t«  a  great 
degree;  ragtilar  pulse,  tranquil  and  regular  breathing;  and  the 
accident  [has  existed  some  houm,  you  will  generally  be  justified  in 
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immouncing  that  the  injury  has  heen  trifling :  but  when  the  individual 
has  been  first  seised  with  Yomiting,  is  incapable  of  using  any 
mascalar  power  from  loss  of  nervous  influence ;  a  total  aberration 
of  the  mental  &culties,  with  intermittent  pulse  and  breathing,  these 
will  be  foimd  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  severe  injury,  and  the  case 
a  dttigeroas  one.  In  simple  concussion,  where  the  derangement  is 
•ol  eo  extensive  as  that  just  described,  and  where  the  patient,  upon 
Mag  spoken  to,  raises  himself,  as  if  awoke  from  a  sound  sleep,  and 
where  some  power  of  volition  still  remains,  you  will  find  one  of  the 
bsst  diagpEiostic  symptoms  to  be  the  accelerated  action  of  the  pulse 
wpon  die  patient  exerting  himself;  a  man  in  this  state  with  a 
pdbe  at  70,  on  being  raised,  or  attempting  to  walk,  will  have  it 
ieotJinately  quickened,  it  will  instantly  beat  1 30  in  a  minute ;  this  is 
a  never  failing  symptom,  and  where  the  patient  can  be  made  to 
exert  himself  at  all,  will  be  found  a  sure  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
There  is  also  in  these  cases  a  greater  action  of  the  carotids  than  in 
healtfi;  they  beat  more  violently,  though  not  more  quickly,  if  the 
patient  be  arrest;  if  asked  what  are  the  best  marked  symptoms  of 
ooDcussion,  I  should  say  this  increased  motion  of  the  carotids;  the 
apparent  tranquil  sleep ;  the  instantaneous  relapse  to  that  state,  after 
having  been  roused ;  the  remarkable  excitement  of  the  pulse  upon 
using  exertion,  and  insensibility  having  immediately  followed  the 
injury. 
The  diminution  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  is  often  so  gpreat  in  Its  effect  on 

concussion,  even  where  considerable  voluntary  motion  remains,  that       ^'^^"^ory 

•^  '  organs* 

you  cannot,  even  by  hallooing  as  loudly  as  you  are  capable,  get  any 
other  answer  from  your  patient,  than  '  eh ! '  delivered  in  a  gruff 
under-tone.  I  have  known  several  very  curious  circumstances  of 
this  kind; — one  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  had  met  with  an 
injury  of  the  head,  by  which  concussion  had  been  produced — every 
endeavour  to  get  a  word  from  him  was  ineffectual ;  yet  at  one  period, 
when  the  attendants  were  all  absent,  he  got  out  of  bed,  bolted  the 
door,  made  water,  and  returned  to  bed  again,  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  he  had  been  in  perfect  health :  when  the  servant  went 
back,  he  found  the  door  fastened;  all  their  knocking'  was  unavailing; 
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thoy  were  ubliged  to  break  it  open,  and  then  oould  not  procure  from 
him  a  ninglo  word.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  tbo  noige  of  ao 
earthqiiflke  wonM  have  succeeded  in  rousing  him  from  his  lethargy; 
yet  he  could  get  out  of  bed,  pass  his  urine,  and  adopt  his  ordinary 
habit  of  delicacy,  by  bolting  the  door.  I  have  caught  a  man,  when 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  concusflion,  with  his  feet  in  a  chamber- 
pot, and  by  tlie  action  of  his  hands,  it  was  evident  tliat  he 
to  throw  water  over  his  legs;  upon  the  eervant  going  into  t 
room  of  the  Hame  individual  aome  days  after,  he  was  found  ti 
attempting  to  Hhave  himself,  and  having  no  lather,  he  substituted  ^ 
potof  spermaceti  ointment,  which  be  had  brushed  all  over  his  face. 
ry  I  Buppoflt  you  have  all  hcanl  of  the  extraordinary  cha: 
'  the  memory  somelimes  undergoes  from  tlic  effects  of  c 
The  tirst  story  of  this  kind  that  1  ever  heard  was  from  Mr.  Cline. 
man  waa  taken  to  Guy 'a,  in  a  state  of  inaensibility,  in  which  C' 
tion  he  remained  for  some  time,  but  at  length  recovered  ;  and  w 
he  did  ao,  no  person  in  the  hoepttal  could  understand  his  lan^ag 
a  milk-woman  happening  to  go  into  the  ward  one  day,  heard  him,  ' 
and  discovered  that  he  was  speaking  Welch  ;  he  told  her  that  be 
knew  English  well  before  the  accident;  but,  after  it,  all  kaovl«dgC 
of  that  language  waa  obliterated  from  his  mind.  It  had  been 
recently  acquired ;  the  impression  was  less  strong,  and  conaeqaentlj 
the  more  easily  effaced. 

I  witnessed  a  similar  rircnmstance  in  the  ca«e  of  a  German,  who 
was  a  au^r-baker  in  this  town,  and  who  had  compression  of  the 
brain,  arising  not  from  any  injury  by  violence,  but  Irom  preeaurs  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  matter.  This  man  could  speak 
English  extremely  well  before  the  compresaion ;  but  as  the  com- 
presaion  increased  from  the  accumulation  of  matter,  he  lost  his 
English  entirely,  and  1  could  onlv  communicate  with  him  tlu'ougb 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  At  last  he  lost  the  power  of 
speaking  even  in  his  native  language,  and  he  died  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  matter. 

It  is  curious  to  obscn'e  the  gradual  ch&nge  which  taksi  pbee  ia 
the  intellectual  faculties,  as  nllcTations  occur  in  the  brain  ;  and  tlM  m 
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gradual  dimmution  of  ideas  which  have  been  more  recently  acquired, 
until  at  length  they  become  totally  obliterated.  Old  persons  are 
obseired  to  be  fond  of  relating  anecdotes  of  their  youth,  forgetting 
ioddents  of  more  recent  occurrence ;  and  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  intellect,  from  injuries  of  the  brain,  is  very  similar  to 
dbe  effects  of  age.  The  patient  becomes,  as  it  w^re,  suddenly  old* 
loses  impressions  of  a  recent  date,  and  is  sensible  only  of  those 
which  he  has  received  in  his  earlier  years.  Such  is  the  state  o^ 
mind  very  frequently  produced  by  compression  of  the  brain. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  brain,  under  concussion,  when  Concassion. 
tibe  eoBCUssion  is  not  extremely  violent,  there  is  merely  a  change  in 
the  drcnlation  of  the  brain. 

A  sodden  shock  will  so  far  disturb  the  circulation  of  this  organ.  Its  effects. 
as  to  produce  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to 
impair  the  functions  of  the  body.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
to  yon  a  most  extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
mind  were  suspended  from  an  interruption  of  circulation  in  the 
bniOy  for  upwards  of  thirteen  months ;  the  patient  having,  as  it 
vere,  drunk  of  the  cup  of  Lethe  during  all  that  period.     Any 
diange  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain  alters,  in  some  degree,  the 
poweis  of  mind  and  body ;  but  if  the  agitation  be  very  considerable, 
the  powers  of  the  mind  will  be  for  a  time  suspended.     Thus,  when 
a  person  is  said  to  be  stunned,  there  is  a  sudden  alteration  in  the 
circulation  in  the  brain,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  sensibility; 
bat  when  the  circulation  is  restored,  by  the  means  which  I  shall 
presently  point  out  to  you,  the  powers  of  the  mind  return  with 
those  of  the  body.     When  the  concussion  is  very  violent,  a  lesion 
of  the  brain  takes  place ;  but  when  it  is  slight,  no  appearances 
can  be  discovered  on  dissection  which  indicate  any  alteration  of 
structure. 

A  person  may  die  from  another  injury,  accompanied  with  concus-  Examination 
sion ;  and  on  examination  after  death,  not  the  least  alteration  may  ^^  >»ortem. 
be  found  in  the  brain.     This  Ls  not  the  case,  however,  where  the 
concussion  is  violent.     I  have  before  me  a  great  number  of  prepa- 
rations, from  the  brains  of  patients  who  have  died  of  concussion. 


of  which  that  organ  whs  I'onBiderably  lacerated,  iiud  some 
extravasation  of  blood  in  obaervable  within  the  brain.  tSeveral 
beautiful  specimens  of  lacerated  brain,  accompiinied  witli  esttavfl- 
sation  of  blood,  were  e.xLibited  to  the  cWs.)  Tlieae  epecimeoa 
show  the  eHectg  produced  by  severe  concuEaion. 

I  remember  a  case  of  a  gentleman,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Lord  Nelson,  who  fell  from  his  horse  at  the  corner  of  St.  Thomas '■- 
street,  in  the  Borough.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  wher«  he  was  found  to  have  all  the  symploms  of  concus- 
sion, and  he  was  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  On  examinattoD  of 
the  body,  after  death,  (for  he  died  eight  days  after  the  accident,) 
the  brain  was  found  to  be  lacerated  in  scverid  places,  and  consi- 
derable extravasation  of  blood  had  taken  place.  In  g'encral, 
therefore,  when  the  concussion  is  slight,  there  will  be  only  an 
alteration  of  circulation  in  the  brain  ;  but  when  it  is  serere,  there 
will  be  laceration,  accompanied  with  axtravaeation  of  blood,  and  the 
symptoms  will  be  found  to  run  into  those  of  compression. 

The  first  case  in  which  I  ever  saw  the  brain  lacerated  from 
concussion,  was  one  which  occurred  at  the  other  hospital,  in  tha 
first  year  of  my  apprenticeship,  when  I  was  a  dresser  to  Mr, 
Chandler.  As  this  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  I  had  seen,  1 
preserved  a  portion  of  the  bruin.  The  patient  had  tost  the  power 
of  speech  from  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  but  there  was  no  appcaranca 
of  any  wound  or  injury  to  the  skull.  Mr.  Chandler  attributed  the 
loss  of  speech  to  concussion.  On  e.xamination  of  the  body  after 
death,  it  was  found  that  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  was  torn, 
the  first  effect  of  which  injury  was  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
utterance,  or  rather  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  which  deprived  him 
of  tlio  power  of  speech,  and  subsequently  compression  and  inflam- 
mation, of  which  he  died. 

When  you  are  asked,  then,  aa  to  the  effects  of  concussion,  as 

they  may  be  collected  from  the  appearances  on  dissection,   you 

that  when  the  contusston  is  slight,  it  is  merely  an 

a^tation  of  the   brain,   by   which   the   circulation   is   altered;   but 

when  it  is  severe,  the  btain  itself  suffen  laceration,  which  laceration 
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is  Eccompanied  with  extravasation  of  blood.  By  the  knowledge  of 
these  hetB  we  are  led,  without  difficulty,  to  the  principles  of 
treatment. 

Treaiwteni  of  Concusnon, — The  great  danger  which  we  have  to  Treatment. 
guard  against,  in  the  treatment  of  concussion,  is  inflammation  of 
the  hrain.     This  principle  must  direct  our  practice :  and  in  order  to 
prevent   inflammation,  we  must    take   away  a  very  considerable 
fuantttj  of  blood. 

By  bleeding  largely  at  first,  we  not  only  remove  existing  Bleeding. 
inflammation,  but  we  prevent  that  which  would  otherwise  occur. 
TUs  piactice,  however,  may  be  carried  to  excess.  There  are  some 
pefBOM  who  say  you  cannot  bleed  too  much  in  these  cases ;  but 
Mch  an  assertion  only  proves  their  want  of  understanding.  You 
■Qst  regulate  your  conduct  by  the  symptoms  ;  observe  whether 
there  be  any  hardness  in  your  patient^s  pulse,  and  whether  he 
complaina  of  pain  in  the  head,  if  he  have  still  the  power  of 
complaining :  watch  your  patient  with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety ; 
risit  him  at  least  three  times  a-day,  and  if  you  find  any  hardness  of 
the  pulse  supervening,  after  the  first  copious  bleeding,  take  away  a 
tea-cupful  of  blood ;  but  do  not  go  on  bleeding  him  largely,  for  you 
would  by  this  means  reduce  the  strength  of  your  patient  too  much, 
and  prevent  the  reparative  process  of  nature.  It  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation,  for  without  this, 
the  reparative  process  cannot  go  on,  and  the  patient  cannot  recover ; 
but  it  will  be  your  duty  to  keep  this  inflammation  within  due 
bounds.  I  shall  mention  a  case  in  which  fatal  consequences 
ensued  from  the  error  committed  by  the  surgeon  in  bleeding  his 
patient  to  such  excess,  that  the  slightest  degree  of  inflammation 
necessary  to  the  process  of  adhesion  was  removed,  and  the 
reparative  process  of  nature  consequently  prevented. 

In   these  lectures,   gentlemen,    I   feel    it    to   be   my   duty   to  Admonition. 
describe  to  you  sui^ry  as  it  is — and  not  in  the  glowing  colours  in 
which  it  is  painted  to  you  in  books.     You  must  be  content  to 
practise  surgery  as  it  is<— not  as  is  sometimes  fallaciously  represented 
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to  you.  1  am  most  anxiouB  that  you  Hhould  omil  nothing  trliich 
may  contribute  to  increaao  your  profeBsiony  skill,  anil  enable  yoit 
to  afford  the  grentext  possilile  sum  of  relief  to  the  EufferingH  of  your 
patients ;  but  they  who  blazon  forth  our  profession  as  one  vhich  h 


only  deceiving  you.  You 
profession,  as  well  as  thoM 
.  order  to  form  a  corroc| 
eally  is.  It  la  for 
^sitate,  coute  qui 
those  caaes  which 


attended  with  undcviatin^  Buccens,  a 
t  hear  the  untoward  cases  of  yoi 
of  which  tlie  issue  is  favourable,  in  ordc 
judgment  in  your  luiiids  what  your  professio 
these  reasons,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  neve 
coute,  to  detail  to  you,  nnd  perhaps  to  the  puli 
have  terminated  tin  favourably.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  1 
shall  never  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  it.  It  is  by  detailing  to 
you  the  unfavourable,  as  well  as  the  favourable  cases,  ihat  I  ran 
alone  perfonn  that  iliity  ;  for  il  ts  by  such  a  course  alone  that  I  can 
point  out  to  you  the  rocks  which  you  are  to  avoid,  m  well  as  the 
which  you  are  to  endeavour  to  anchor.  The  case  (a 
which  I  last  alluded  was;  one  of  concussion,  accompanied  with  slight 
laceration  of  the  brain,  whirh  occurred  in  the  other  hospital. 

The  gentleman,  un<ler  whose  caro  the  patient  was,  thought  it 
right  to  bleed  him,  and  that  he  could  not  bleed  him  too  largely. 
He  accordingly  hied,  not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  twice  a  day. 
The  consequence  of  this  mode  of  treatment  was,  that  the  patient 
became  perfectly  pale,  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  dejection,  not 
of  the  mind,  but  of  the  powera  of  the  body,  and  died  witliout  any 
symptoms  of  in  flam  mat  ion,  ten  days  after  tho  injury. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  slight 
laceration  of  the  brain,  with  some  degree  of  extravasation  of 
blood,  but  that  not  the  slightest  attempt  had  been  made  by  nalim 
to  heal  the  wound.  You  are  aware  that  the  Itrain  heals,  like  any 
other  organ,  by  the  process  of  adhesion;  but  in  this  case,  the 
quantity  of  blood  taken  from  the  patient  was  so  laifje,  that  the  slight 
inflammation  necessary  to  the  adhesive  process  was  removed,  uA 
the  process  of  reetoralion  consequently  prevented.  Still  it  is  ofUB> 
necessary  to  take  away  hlood,  after  the  first  large  bleeding ;  but  il 
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moft  be  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  you  must  watch  tlie  patient 
with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety,  for  the  symptoms  can  alone 
regulate  your  practice. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  take  away  large  quantities  of  blood.  Case. 
I  vas  called  to  a  gentleman  who  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  in  riding 
to  London.  I  found  him  insensible  on  my  arrival.  Mr.  Constable, 
vlio  attended  him,  had  already  bled  him,  but  I  judged  it  necessary 
to  Ueed  him  again  largely,  and  I  took  blood  in  smaller  quantities 
fiwn  luBi  day  after  day,  watching  the  pulse  with  the  greatest 
aaouetjy  and  bleeding  him  only  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  hardness  of 
te  piK  without  diminishing  too  much  the  powers  of  his  body. 
The  iHiole  quantity  of  blood  taken  from  this  gentleman,  by  bleeding 
the  arm,  opening  the  temporal  artery,  and  the  application  of 
I,  as  far  as  this  could  be  estinuited,  amounted  to  about  two 
hvidred  and  eight  ounces  of  blood.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
oonces  were  taken  from  the  arm :  yet  such  was  the  hardness  of  the 
false,  that  at  the  last  bleeding  there  was  some  degree  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  indicated. 

Yon  are  to  use  bleeding  as  a  means  of  preventing  inflanmiation ;  Bleeding  to  be 
but  yon  are  not  to  resort  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course  the  moment  you  preventive. 
are  called  to  a  patient  under  ^concussion.     A  man  falls  from  his 
horse,  and  the  instant  he  is  picked  up  from  the  ground,  some 
sorgeons  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  lancet  from  their  pocket. 
This  conduct  is  quite  irrational ;  for  suppose  the  pulse  could  scarcely 
be  felt  at  the  wrist  of  the  patient,  and  the  surgeon  were  in  such  a 
case  asked  why  he  proceeded  to  bleed ;  what  would  his  answer  be  ? 
The  probability  is,  that  he  would  have  no  answer  at  all  ready ;  or 
he  would,  perhapsi  say  that  he  bled  him  because  the  accident  had 
brought  a  great  quantity  of  blood  to  the  brain,  as  if  the  shaking  of 
the  h^ui  could  have  any  effect  in  producing  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain.      It  is  not  with  this  view  that  we  bleed  in 
concussion,  but  in  order  to  prevent  inflammation.     I  have  seen 
many  a  patient  who  would  have  died  if  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
had  been  taken  at  the  time  of  the  accident.     This  was  the  case 
with  the  gentleman  who  was  attempting  to  shave  himself,  whose 
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ribed  to  you  lliis  GTening.  When  I  5ret  saw  him, 
ircely  percpptible.  I  took  a  little  blood  from  the 
arm,  aod  be  was  immediately  seized  with  convulsions,  like  sn 
epilepiif  (it,  uliii-h  I  thought  would  have  proved  fatal.  I  closed 
the  wound,  and  I  would  not,  upon  any  account,  have  taken  six 
ounces  of  blood  from  him  at  that  moment. 

Some  lime  ag;o  J  saw  a  man,  at  the  other  hospital,  who  hftd 
receiveil  a  Mow  on  the  head.  He  was  pale  and  dejected,  and  his 
pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt.  I  said  to  the  dresser,  you  must  not 
Weed  this  man  at  present ;  there  is  rather  too  little  action  than  too 
much;  wait  till  the  pul^e  rises,  and  then  bleed  him.  In  the 
evening- re-action  took  pWe ;  the  pulse  rose,  and  the  dresser  then 
very  properly  bled  him.  Inflammation  was  by  this  means  prevented, 
and  the  man  did  well.  The  principle  upon  which  you  should  set, 
gentlemen,  is  never  to  do  any  thing  in  your  profession  withmit  t 
good  reason,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  case,  will 
leave  your  conscience  clear.  A  surgeon  who  bleeds  without  being 
able  to  assign  any  other  reason  than  that  his  patient  has  received  a 
blow,  is  not  fit  to  practise  his  profeBsion. 

The  next  remedy  1  come  to  is  emetics. 

1  must  say  that  1  have  seen  emetics  of  eonsiderahlo  use;  the 
vomiting  produced  by  them  does  good.  1  have  always  considered 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  herself,  after  injuries,  salutary;  mi 
thus  the  vomiting  which  is  excited  in  cases  of  concussion,  acts 
beneficially  by  relieving  the  slomach  of  its  contents,  as  llie 
accident  generally  happens  to  persons  in  a  state  of  intoKJcation ; 
and  also  by  propelling  the  blood  to  the  brain,  and  thus  restoring'  the 
powers  of  life.  But  llie  vomiting  excited  by  nature  restores  the 
patient  to  his  senses  for  a  short  time.  He  is  sometimes  relieved, 
but  without  continuing  so  long ;  he  looks  about,  and  lapses  i: 
former  state  of  aberration  of  mind,  from  which  he  had  i 
merely  a  temporary  relief.  When  emetics  are  exhibited  i 
remedy  in  concussion,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  I  fear  from  thel 
use;  when  there  is  uny  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  < 
tendency  to  apoplexy,  then  they  tthould  lie  employed  with  caution^f 
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dad  it  u  on  that  account  that  I  wait  for  three  or  four  hours  after 
the  accident  before  I  order  them. 

With  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  the  bowels  should  Purgatives, 
be  kept  open  by  calomel  purges,  followed  by  the  infusion  of  senna, 
lad  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  calomel  should  be  given  about  two 
hours  after  the  accident ;  and  it  will  be  useful  to  give  to  the  patient 
•I  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  mild  fluids  to  drink,  as  by  this 
■eans  a  disposition  to  purging  is  kept  up,  counter-irritation  is,  as 
it  were,  produced,  and  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  brain  to  the 
irtwtwiil  canal.  Submuriate  of  mercury,  with  lemon-juice  squeezed 
ui  wiler,  should  be  given. 

Fsfspiration  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  very  desirable,  and  for  Diaphoretics. 
tlii  purpose  antimoniab  are  employed.  The  pulv.  Ipec.  Com. 
(Dover's  powder)  is  not  generally  used  to  produce  moisture  of  the 
skin,  on  account  of  the  opium  it  contains,  which  confounds  the 
jadgment,  and  prevents  your  seeing  what  are  the  effects  of  the 
•piom,  and  what  those  of  the  disease;  for  opium  produces  the 
saiM  disturbance  to  the  brain  as  takes  place  in  concussion; 
therefore  it  is  not  often  employed. 

Counter-irritation  is  of  use,  but  not  until  other  means  have  been  Coanter 
resorted  to ;  the  object  of  blisters  is  to  subdue  the  inflammation  i^^^^ts. 
when  other  means  have  failed.  I  have  known  a  patient,  with  pain 
in  the  head,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  loss  of  strength,  and  throbbing' 
of  the  carotids,  who  had  been  often  relieved  by  blood-letting,  for 
about  two  hours  only  after  it  was  done.  A  person  under  such 
circumstances  I  have  known  benefitted  by  the  application  of  a 
blister ;  on  the  principle  not  of  increasing  but  subduing  action, 
from  an  excess  of  which  the  ill  consequences  are  to  be  feared. 

For  the  symptoms  after  concussion,  the  trephine  used  to  be  Trephining. 
employed ;  but  it  now  becomes  a  question  whether  it  ever  ought  to 
be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  relief  under  those  circumstances  ?  To 
this  I  say,  if  you  were  to  trephine,  you  ought  to  be  trephined  ' 
yourselves  in  turn.  What  will  trephining  do?  Probably  great 
harm,  by  disturbing  the  brain ;  and  if  not,  no  good  can  possibly 
result  from  it.     Now  for  the  proofs  :  first,  that  it  does  no  good. 
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Gentlemea,  I  never  lecture  lo  yon  but  from  the  recollection  of 
that  has  occurred  to  roe.  1  was  very  intimate  with  a 
Mr.  T.  of  Yarmouth,  where  [  used  to  fpeiid  a  gooA  deal  of  time 
when  a  boy;  aAcr  my  apprenticeship  was  Gnished,  I  went  down  to 
this  place,  and  1  found  Mr.  T.  labouring  under  the  effects  of 
roDciuuiion ;  liis  niind  was  not  in  tlie  leaat  affected  :  he  had  received 
a  blow  on  the  forehead  from  a  bludgeon,  and  he  was  afterwards 
frequently  seized  with  sickneBs  at  the  stomach.  I  called  on  him: 
and  when  I  went  into  the  rormi,  I  said,  I  come  to  ask  yon  how  you 
are :  in  approaching  me  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  handkerchief  to 
his  mouth  to  prevent  the  contents  of  his  stomach  going  over  me. 
in  hie  walks  be  had  frequent  voniitiagB ;  a  relation  who  waa  at 
Yarmouth  twelve  monllis  after  this,  said  to  him,  that  ha  had  bettor 
have  the  trephine  applied,  and  the  portion  of  bone  removed:  lo 
which  he  readily  consented.  After  the  operation  his  symptoms 
were  not  relieved;  he  remained  just  the  same;  or  I  should  rstber 
say  that  he  was  not  relieved,  for  he  did  not  continue  long  in  the 
same  state ;  he  soon  got  worse  and  worse  ;  liie  bowels  became 
coBlive,  the  powers  of  Ibe  mind  affected,  and  he  died  in  consetjuenc* 
of  the  operation,  though  he  had  lived  two  years  af^er  the  injnry, 
before  it  was  performed.  Mr.  B.,  now  in  Yarmouth,  was  liviajf 
with  him  at  the  time,  and  he  could  tell  more  of  the  particulare  than 
myself;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  was  not  benefited  by  the  operation, 
but  injured  bj-  it.  But  for  a  more  direct  proof  that  it  is  dangeroua ; 
Dr.  Farre  told  me  that  he  knew  a  person  who  was  subject  to 
epileptic  liu  after  concussion  of  tlie  brain,  and  that  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  be  trephined.  The  operation  of  trephining  wtu 
performed,  and  he  died  soon  aftem-ards. 

Do  not  tliink,  gentlemen,  that  I  mention  this  as  an  uneonunon 
case ;  but  this  used  to  be  the  plan  adopted  with  almoet  all  the 
patients  admitted  into  these  hospitals  during  my  apprenticeship; 
they  were  ail  submitted  to  the  openition ;  inflammation  of  lb*  | 
membranes  of  the  brain  supervened,  and  nearly  all  dii 
being  very  rare.  But  do  our  patients  now  die  from  the  efferla  A 
N'o;    by    bleeding    and    depletion    we    mrely   los 
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patient ;  perbap»  we  hare  falkn  into  the  contrary  extreme.  After 
tke  expimtion  of  my  apprenticeship  at  these  hospitals,  I  went  over 
to  Paris  to  see  the  practice  of  Desault,  at  the  H6tel-Dieu;  and 
there  I  £amad  that  nevery  under  any  circumstance  whatever,  did  he 
trephiBe;  and  that  he  was  more  successful  than  those  who  were 
constantly  doing  it  here.  Trephining  in  concussion  is  now  so  Trephine 
completely  abandoned,  that  in  the  last  four  years  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  performed  it  once:  whilst  thirty-five  years  ago  I  should 
have  performed  it  ^ve  or  six  times  a-year.  But  I  believe  that  I 
have  omitted  one  circumstance;  and  that  is,  to  tell  you  to  pay  strict 
ittentini  to  the  mind ;  excessive  anxiety  must  be  prevented  ;  for  if 
jam  safer  the  mind  to  be  disturbed,  you  do  little  or  nothing  towards 
the  TteoveTy.  I  was  very  much  struck,  about  twelve  months  ago, 
with  an  instance  of  this :  a  boy  was  brought  to  me  from  the  north 
of  Eagiand,  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  the  skull  just  above  the  eye- 
broar;  and  I  was  asked  (for  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  I  was 
eonsalted)  what  protection  should  be  given  to  the  denuded  brain. 
Oa  examining  the  brain,  I  distinctly  perceived  the  pulsation  was 
regular  and  slow ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  agitated  by  some  means 
or  other ;  directly  the  blood  was  sent  with  increased  force  to  the 
brain,  the  pulsation  became  more  violent ;  therefore,  if  you  omit  to 
keep  the  mind  free  from  agitation,  your  other  means  will  be 
unavailing. 

hmfdj,  the  treatment  of  children.  As  you  cannot  always  bleed  Treatment  of 
them  from  the  arm,  you  must  give  the  submurias  hydrargyri  ^  *  ^^' 
(calomel)  with  mild  drink,  so  as  to  purge  them ;  leeches  must  be 
applied  to  the  temples ;  you  must  open  the  jugular  vein.  For  the 
symptoms  after  concussion,  as  pain  in  the  head,  or  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  you  must  make  an  incision  through  the  scalp ;  put  issues 
in;  wash  the  head  with  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  for  this  is  better 
than  any  thing  else  I  know;  and  use  the  shower-bath  two  or  three 
times.  These  are  the  best  means  for  giving  power  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  bringing  the  action  of  the  brain  into  a  healthy  state. 
Sometimes  I  advise  Ungt.  lyttse  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  head,  and 
Pil.  Hydr.  and  Extr.  Colocynth.  Comp.  to  be  given.    Electricity,  in 
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Wk  have  to  consider  the  i-ausea  which  give  rise  to  it,  its  ayinptini 
and  the  treatmei>t  which  it  requires. 

When  a  person  is  labouring'  under  compression  of  the  brain,  it  Ij 
knnvrn  by  the  breathing  being  sterforouB,  the  piUse  slow,  and  tl 
pupils  dilated ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  symptonia  of  concuMioi 
when  you  then  God  a  patient  witli  the  apoplectic  stertor,  eloi 
pulae,  dilated  pupila,  it  will  generally  happen  that  the  brain  ia 
compressed. 

The  causes  which  produce  compression  are  three: — 1.  Extrava- 
sation of  blood;  2.  Fracture  with  depreasion ;  3.  FonnatioD  of 
matter  within  the  skult ;  theae  are  the  three  causes  which  gire  rise 
to  compression. 

We  shall  first  consider  compression  when  produced  by  extravan- 
lion.  Now,  gentlemco,when  the  brain  is  eompresBe<i  by  extra vasated 
blood,  the  symptoms  do  not  directly  occur;  the  person  at  iha 
time  of  the  injury  Is  often  stunned;  recovers  himself,  and  a  short 
time  aAer  falls  into  a  comatose  state,  and  then  the  apoplectic 
stertor  begins. 

I  will  relate  to  you  a  case  to  illustrate  this:— A  child  was 
playing  on  a  table,  from  which  it  fell  on  a  stone  floor,  and  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  which  caused  compression  uf  the  brain; 
the  rhild  appeared  to  recover  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  lime  at 
which  the  accident  occurred  being  one;  pain  still  continued  in  Uie 
head,  the  child  cried  considerably;   it  went  lo  bed  abour  tivo  hour* 
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before  its  maal  time;  during*  the  night,  the  servant  was  awoke 
hj  ihe  apoplectic  stertor  of  the  child,  which  prevented  her  from 
deeping;  when  she  moved  it,  the  child  was  not  roused;  she 
diseorered  that  it  was  ill,  alarmed  the  family,  and  at  eight  in  the 
morning  it  died:  it  was  found  after  death,  that  a  considerable 
qoantitj  of  blood  was  extravasated  in  the  brain. 

The  son  of  a  most  respectable  merchant  in  the  city  i^tis  driving  Case, 
to  his  coantry  house  at  a  short  distance  from  town,  in  a  one-horse 
chaise,  when  he  was  thrown  out,  and  pitched  with  his  head  to  the 
gnmnd;  he  was  stunned  by  the  fall:  he  recovered  a  little,  but 
looked  very  pale;  he  said  that  he  was  much  hurt;  a  friend  who  was 
with  him  drove  him  home;  in  the  evening  he  felt  very  heavy, 
kjiag  bis  head' on  his  hand;  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain 
CHM  on;  ten  p.m.,  the  family  was  alarmed;  medical  assistance 
called,  hut  at  two  the  following  morning  he  died,  all  efforts  to  save 
him  being  unavailing. 

Extravasation  with  concussion  renders  the  case  of  a  different  ExtraTmsation 
natore;  then  the  symptoms  of  concussion,  such  as  1  described  to  g|on. 
yon  on  a  former  evening,  come  on  first,  and  the  apoplectic  stertors 
and  other  symptoms  of  compression  succeed.     Now  for  a  case: — 
A  gentleman  was  at  a  party  with  some  friends.     He  drank  freely  Case, 
of  wine,  and  became  inebriated.     His  home  was  some  distance  from 
the  place  at  which  he  was  spending  the  evening ;  and  his  friends, 
seeing  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  great  risk,  wished  him  to  stop, 
bat  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on.     He  mounted  his  horse ;  and  on 
the  way  was  thrown  off.     He  was  carried  home ;  fell  into  a  comatose 
state;   symptoms  of  concussion  first  came  on,  loss  of  voluntary 
motion,  at  first  no  appearance  of  extravasation  of  blood  w2lb  present ; 
two,  the  following  morning,  apoplectic  stertor  came  on,  and  at 
eleven  he  died* 

In  this  case,  symptoms  of  concussion  came  on  first,  and  those  of  Post  mortem, 
compression  afterwards.    Blood  was  found  extravasated  in  the  brain, 
as  might  be  expected.     It  is  found,  gentlemen,  that  the  extravasated 
blood,  producing  compression  of  the  brain,  is  generally  situated  in 
three  different  parts: — 
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First,  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater.  Second,  between 
the  pia  mater  and  brain ;  and,  lastly,  within  the  substance  of  the 
brain  itself.  In  this  case  (Sir  Astley  pointing  to  a  specimen  on  the 
table  before  him)  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  (three  ounces), 
the  largest  I  ever  saw  effused  beneath  the  dura  mater.  In  this  also 
(pointing  to  another)  there  was  a  large  quantity  extravasaled 
opposite  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  and  meatus 
auditoriuB  extemus;  and  the  dura  mater  itself  was  torn. 

Second,  between  the  pia  mater  and  brain:  this  is  of  more  common 
occurrence ;  and  in  this  case  a  large  portion  of  the  brain  will  often 
be  found  covered  over  with  blood,  not  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
extravasated  is  considerable,  but  a  little  is  diffused  over  a  laige 
space.  This  portion  of  brain  before  me  was  taken  from  a  man  whe 
fell,  I  believe,  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  ship,  and  who  was  carried  to 
the  other  hospital  (Guy's);  he  died  four  hours  after  his  admission; 
and  on  examining,  after  death,  the  vessels  going  from  the  pia  mater 
to  the  brain  were  completely  torn  through. 

Third,  w^ithin  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself;  this  (alluding  to 
a  specimen  on  the  table)  was  taken  from  a  person  in  the  city,  who 
had  extravasation  within  the  brain  from  an  accident;  after  the 
injury  he  considerably  recovered,  though  pain  still  continued  in  the 
head ;  in  three  months  afterwards  he  died,  and  on  examination  there 
was  found  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  a  coagulum  of  blood, 
no  portion  of  which  had  been  absorbed,  as  the  surfaces  close  to  the 
brain  were  quite  smooth. 
Recapitula-  These  are  the  three  situations  in  which  extravasated  blood  is 

tion.  principally   formed.     I   do   not  find  any  difference  of  symptoms 

produced  by  the  different  situations  of  the  blood ;  the  compression 
IB  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
effused  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  of  the  dura  mater  that 
is  divided :  whatever  is  the  situation  then  of  the  blood,  the  symptoms 
of  compression  are  the  same :  if  there  should  be  any  blood  resting 
on  the  origin  of  a  nerve,  there  will  be  partial  paralysis  of  the  part 
which  that  nerve  supplies. 
Treatment.  In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  there  is  little  to  be  done.     If 
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extrarasation  of  Mood  occurs  with  fracture,  trephining  maj  be  of 
use.  You  sbonkl  deplete  freely,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
inflammatiop :  irritation  is  to  be  lessened,  the  bowels  are  to  be 
opened,  and  the  patient  kept  very  quiet.  If  there  is  a  bruise 
near  the  fracture,  indicating  the  spot  where  the  effused  blood  is, 
joo  maj  trephine,  that  is,  before  symptoms  of  excitement  come 
oo:  when  they  take  place,  you  must  deplete  only,  and  not  dream 
of  performing  the  operation;  to  do  it  under  such  circumstances 
woold  be  highly  absurd,  and  the  height  of  madness. 

ON    FRACTURES   OF   THE   SKULL. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  are  not  of  themselves  dangerous,  nor  are 
tkey  titjuriom  to  the  brain;  therefore  these  fractures  do  not  call 
for  any  alarm,  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inflammation ;  the 
danger  in  these  cases  is  to  be  apprehended  from  disturbance  in  some 
Artant  part,  irritation  of  the  system,  or  extravasation;  it  is  not 
then,  I  repeat,  irom  the  fracture  itself  that  the  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended,  but  from  compression  of  the  brain,  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  irritation  in  some  distant  part;  therefore,  when  called  to 
a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull,  yon  do  not  operate,  bnt  consider  the 
symptoms  that  are  present,  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  what 
Aey  arise,  and  then  regtihtte  your  treatment  accordingly;  if  the 
syntptoms  are  those  of  concussion,  the  treatment  must  be  directed 
to  it;  if  those  of  extravasation  of  blood,  and  there  is  not  much 
exettement,  it  will  be  hecessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  bone ;  bnt 
if  there  be  fracture  only,  without  any  of  the  symptoms  above 
nentioned,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  operate. 

When  a  fracture  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  is  much  more 
dtogtrooB  than  at  any  other  part,  because  extravasation  is  much  the  base. 
more  Hkely  to  take  place;  or  if  not,  inflammation  of  the  hrain,  from 
tilt  violence  of  the  injury  received,  very  often  supervenes.  The 
nuxle  in  which  these  fractures  are  produced,  is  by  falling  from  a 
great  height  on  the  summit  of  the  head :  when  all  the  weight  of  the 
body  rests  on  the  foramen  magnum,  and  cuneiform  process  of  the 
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diecliarge  of  blotx)   into  each  meiitus  aiidiUiriuB,  takes  place,  ao 
where  there  is  no  other  miaehief,  ileafneas  often  remains  for  life. 

A  curious  fracture  within  the  orbit  sometimes  occur*,  as  in  th 
case  from  which  this  specimen  (pointing  to  one  i 
taken,  when  deatnictioa  of  life  was  the  consequt 
receiTed.  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the  cae 
playing  M'ith  a  scissors,  when  the  point  of  it  entered  the  upper  partj 
of  the  orbit,  between  the  ball  of  the  eye  and  the  superior  eye-lid;!| 
the  scissors  was  with  difficulty  extracted;  the  child's  eye  did  notV 
become  inflamed ;  after  the  accident  the  child  walked  from  Walworth 
to  Mr.  W,,  of  Hatton  Garden,  who  attended  it;  on  the  10th  day 
from  the  time  of  the  mischief,  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain 
came  on,  rigors,  inflammation  of  the  brain  supervened,  and  the  child 
died;  on  examining  the  body  after  death,  it  was  found  that  the 
scissors  had  penetrated  through  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis, 
and  lacerated  the  dura  mater;  a  considerable  quantity  of  extravasated, 
blood  was  found,  and  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  waa  punctured] 
by  the  point  of  the  scissors,  from  which  it  had  received  tba, 
injury.  L 

It  ROW  and  then  happens  that  a  blow  received  upon  the  aununit  off 
the  head  will  produce  a  circular  fracture  of  the  entire  craniuran 
commencing  at  the  top  of  the  bead,  passing  down  or  each  a 
through  the  temporal  boue,  and  meeting  at  the  basis. — Mr.  Chundleru 
late  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  had  a  case  of  this  description;  thers, 
did  nol  appear  to  be  any  extravasation  or  concussion ;  great  ii 
and  violent  inflammation  succeeded,  which  destroyed  the  patieittr 
and  after  death,  it  was  discovered  that  there  existed  a  compleUi 
circular  fraclure  of  the  skull,  and  that  the  anterior  portion  could  bft 
freely  separated  from  the  posterior.  1  believe  these  cases  alwayi 
terminate  fatally. 

There  is  a  curious  fraclure  of  the  skull  which  occBsionally  takai 
place  over  tlie  frontal  sinuses.     When  the  fracture  is  simple,  : 
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the  nose  be  blown^  the  air  escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  bone, 
and  getting  into  the  cellular  membrane  under  the  skin,  renders  the 
bnAkemd  emphysematous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fracture  is 
compoimdy  upon  blowing  the  nose,  the  air  nishes  through  the 
woond;  so  that  in  either  case,  the  nature  of  the  accident  may  be 
Msilj  ascertained. 

Fractnres  of  the  sknll,  if  unaccompanied  with   concussion   or  Fracturei 

unite  Slowly. 
comprennon,  as  readily  unite  as  fractures  of  the  bones  in  any  part 

of  the  body.     Here  is  a  curious  case  (exhibiting  a  skull)  where  a 

dreulary  or  rather  oblong,  piece  of  bone  was,  as  you  may  perceive, 

completely  separated  from  this  part  of  the  os  parietale  by  the  cut  of 

1  sabre ;  and  yet,  from  what  you  here  see,  it  is  evident  that  it 

became  re-united.     However,  I  will  send  it  round,  that  you  may 

Ittre  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  for  yourselves.     Fractures  of 

the  cranium,  therefore,  easily  unite.     Where,  however,  large  holes 

are  made  through  the  skull,  the  apertures  do  not  again  become 

filed  by  ossific  matter,  but  by  a  tendinous  structure  formed  from 

tbe   bone   and  dura  mater.     The   holes  made  in  trephining  are 

supplied  in  this  manner,  and  not  by  bone.     Also,  when  in  fracture 

of  the  skull,  where  the  bones  are  separated  to  any  distance,  the 

interspace  will  not  become  filled  by  bony  matter,  but  remain  open 

as  you  see  it,  (showing  a  skull  which  had  been  fractured,  and  the 

broken  part  widely  separated.) 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Skull, — When  there  is  simple  Treatment. 

fracture  unaccompanied  with  symptoms  of  injured  brain,  you  must 

not  trephine,  neither  in  compound  fracture;  but  you  must,  by  the 

plication  of  adhesive  plaster,  endeavour  to  heal  the  wound  in  the 

scalp  as  quickly  as  possible.     Let  your  constitutional  treatment  be 

that  of  depletion,  by  means  of  blood-letting  and  purgatives.     This 

plan  often  removes  symptoms  of  concussion,  and  even  extravasation, 

which  accompany  these  fractures;  and  often  a  few  hours  will  show 

you  that  the  application  of  the  trephine,  which  you  at  first  might 

have  thought  indispensable,  is  wholly  unnecessary.     It  is  wrong, 

therefore,    to   be   too  much   in   a   hurry  in  these  accidents;  for 

irreparable  mischief  might  arise  from  your  converting  a  fracture, 
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which  was  simple,  into  ona  that  is  compound.  Wait,  then, 
gentlemen,  for  awhile,  before  you  operate  in  such  caees,  lor  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  effecte  may  be  produced  by  bleeding  and 
purgatives.  It  not  unfrequently  happene  in  these  hospitab,  upon 
persons  being  brought  in  who  have  received  ii^uries  of  the  head, 
that  the  dresser  in  attendance  will  bleed  them  immedielely  after 
their  admbsion,  and  at  the  same  time  send  off  for  the  euiigeon; 
before  whose  arrival,  however,  the  good  effects  of  loss  of  blood  art 
apparent,  and  the  symptoms  of  concussion,  and  even  of  extravaaatioB« 
have  often  disappeared.  This  shows  how  necessary  it  is  tint  yoo 
should  not  be  too  precipitate.  If  you  act  prudently,  therefore,  ia 
these  accidents,  you  will  try  bleeding  and  purgatives  before  yoa 
operate ;  for  whether  you  do  bo  or  not,  the  depletion  will  prove  ef 
the  greatest  possible  advantf^e  in  preventing  inflammation,  firon 
which,  arises  the  principal  danger  if  not  kept  within  bounds. 
The  next  subject  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  is 

FRACTURE   OF    THE    SKULL    WITH     DEPRESSION'. 


Experiment. 


Fractures  with  '  ^^^  ^U  you  what  you  ought  to  do  in  such  cases,  and  then 
depression.  leave  you  to  act  for  yourselves.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  tbe 
symptoms  arising  from  depression  would  come  on  immediately  after 
the  accident,  I  tried  the  following  experiment; — A  gendeman 
having  brought  me  a  large  dog,  I  applied  the  trephine  to  his 
cranium,  and  took  out  a  portion  of  the  bone.  I  then,  with  the 
handle  of  a  knife,  separated  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone ;  for  I 
found  that  I  could  make  no  impression  on  the  brain  until  I  had 
done  so,  and  then  pressed  upon  it  with  my  finger.  At  first  dw 
animal  did  not  seem  to  feel  it ;  but  upon  pi*cssing  more  deeply,  it 
produced  pain  and  irritation,  and  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  us.  Upcm 
still  increasing  the  pressure,  he  became  comatose,  and  fell.  I  k«^ 
him  in  that  state  for  five  or  six  minutes,  when,  upon  removing  my 
finger,  he  got  up,  turned  round  two  or  three  times  from  giddineiM, 
and  walked  away  apparently  little  worse  for  the  operation.  A 
gentleman,  who  felt  the  animafs  pulse  during  the  continuance  of  the 
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experiment,  stated,  that  it  became  sbwer  as  the  preseare  became 
incroasod.     In  man  it  is  the  same— «k>w  and  labouring. 

After  blows  ha^e  been  receired  on  the  head,  it  often  happens  Apparent 
timt  upon  making  an  examination  of  the  scalp,  there  appears  to  be  ^P*^**'^"* 
depreeskm  of  bone  to  a  great  extent,  when,  in  reality,  there  is  none. 
Lei  me  pat  joa  on  your  guard  here.  A  person  receivee  a  blow  on 
the  scalp:  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  spot  where  the 
blow  was  received  will  rise,  from  the  extravasation  of  blood,  two  or 
three  lines  higher  than  the  part  itself;  for  there  the  cellular 
memfanme,  having  been  condensed  by  the  injury,  will  likewise 
lend  to  increase  the  deception:  thus  the  surrounding  parts  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  middle ;  and  the  external  character  of 
tte  contusion  is  certainly  calculated  to  deceive  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  accidents.  I  have  several 
times  seen  these  affections ;  but  the  first  case  which  I  recollect  was 
that  of  a  child,  brought  into  Guy's,  who  had  received  a  severo  blow 
on  the  head  from  a  brickbat,  which  had  been  thrown  at  it  by  a  man. 
All  present  were  prepared  for  the  operation,  fully  expecting  that  I 
should  apply  the  trephine ;  for  they  felt  convinced  that  there  was 
esosiderable  depression  of  bone;  and  when  1  stated  that  I  should 
not  operate,  they  exclaimed,  *'  Grood  God !  I  wonder  what  can  be 
hb  reason."  This  child,  after  having  been  freely  bled  and  purged, 
in  two  or  three  days  quite  recovered. 

I  have  often  been  sent  for  by  my  dressers  to  these  cases,  and 
hs(ve  been  requested  to  bring  my  instruments  with  me;  but  upon 
examination  have  found  that  there  was  no  depression  of  bone,  and 
that  the  uneven  appearance  of  the  scalp  was  produced  by  the  causes 
before  mentioned. 

It  also  very  often  happens,  in  fractures  of  the  cranium,  that 
considerable  depression  of  bone  will  take  place  from  the  external 
ttUe  of  the  skull  being  driven  into  the  diploe,  and  without  producing 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  internal  table;  do  not,  therefore,  be 
piecipitate  in  your  diagnosis,  nor  hastily  determine  upon  performing 
an  operation,  which  you  might  afterwards  have  reason  to  repent : 


\m 


tliesB  fractures,  however,  can  only  occur  iti  \iiasii  of  a  middle  »^, 
for  iu  the  very  young  and  in  very  old  age,  the  akull  is  thin  and 
without  diploe.  1  believe  in  the  coiivbc  of  my  practice  that  1  have 
frequently  met  with  this  acciilent,  nnd  we  have  many  preparatioiil 
in  the  museum  ivhtch  clearly  demonstrate  their  true  chardcter ;  but 
the  three  now  before  me  (pointing  to  three  skulls)  are.  1  think, 
quite  Bufiicient  to  satisfy  your  minds  bb  to  the  nature  of  thi* 
Accident;  here  you  see  the  external  table  has  been  driveu  in,  and 
yet  no  vestige  of  fracture  in  the  internal ;  here  is  another  specimen, 
with  greater  depression;  and  the  third  still  more  than  either,  yet 
the  internal  plate  is  sound.  1  am  not  acquainted  with  the  histories 
of  these  specimens,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  persons  recovered  by 
the  re-union  that  has  occurred  between  the  parts  which  wera 
broken. 

Suppose  you  are  called  to  a  patient  who  has  hod  a  severe  blow  on 
the  head,  and  that,  on  examining  the  skull,  you  find  a  portion  of 
bone  conaiderahly  depressed.     You  may  still  find  thia  man  capable 
of  giving  a  history  of  the  accident,  and  that  bis  mind  is  not  at  alt 
affected.     On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  called  to  a  person  t 
has  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  depression,  and  who  has  lost 
powers  of  mind.     In  such  a  case,  if  the  fracture  be  simple,  i 
there  is  no  wound  in  the  scalp,  and  no  srmptom  of  injury  to 
brain,   it   would   be   the   worst   practice   in   the   world   to  make 
incision  into  the  part,  and  perform  the  operation  of  trephining; 
by  making  such  an  incision  you  add  greatly  to  the  danger  of  OiH 
patient,  as  you  make  what  was  before  a  simple,  a  compound  fracture^ 
and   consequently   greatly   increase    the   danger  of  inflaromMJiNd 
Inflammation  rarely  follows    fracture  with  depression,  where  tU 
fracture  is  simple,    but  very  often  follows  n  compound  fi-artntCi* 
which  is  produced    by   making  an   incision   in   the  scalp.      Nerer 
make  an  incision,  therefore,   when  you  can  avoid  tt,  or  roerel]' 
because  there  is  fracture  with  depression,  if  there  be  no  symplom  of 
JDJary  to  the  brain.     Even  if  there  be  symptoms  of  injury  to  tln^ 
brain,   and    the    fracture  be  simple,   do  not    immediately  trypan; 
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Take  awaj  Uood,  and  purge  your  patient  freely,  and  see  how  far 
the  aymptoiDS  may  be  the  result  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  not 
of  depreeeion.  If  the  sjrmptoms  do  not  yield  to  depletion,  then, 
aid  not  till  then,  perform  the  operation  of  trephining. 

I  wae  called  to  a  lady  who  had  fallen  against  a  projection  of  a  CaM. 
wall  in  walking  across  her  parlour.  The  os  frontis  was  driven  in, 
but  there  were  no  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain.  I  bled 
her,  and  guarded  cautiously  against  inflammation,  but  there  was  no 
aeceeeity  for  elevating  a  portion  of  the  bone.  This  lady  never  had 
any  aymptoms  of  injury  to  the  brain,  and  she  recovered  by 
depletion  alone. 

The  old  practice  used  to  be,  the  moment  an  injury  to  the  brain  old  practice. 

was  suspected,  and  the  least  depression  of  the  bone  appeared,  to 

make  an  incision  into  the  scalp.     I  have  heard  of  a  dresser  in 

these  hospitals,  who,  having  had  no  accident  during  his  week,  8ai<l, 

''  I  will  make  a  cut  in  the  head  of  one  of  my   patients  with 

fucture,  for  he  may  perhaps  have  depression,  and  J  shall  in  this 

way  have  something  to  do  before  my  week  is  up."     This  dresser 

ought  to  have  had  a  cut  made  in  his  own  head.     This  was  putting 

his  patient  to  considerable  hazard ;  for  the  simple  fracture  would, 

by  the  incision,  be  rendered  a  compound   fracture.      In   simple 

firactoie,  then,  when  it  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  injury  to  the 

Isain,  deplete  before  you  trephine ;  and  when  it  is  unattended  with 

such  symptoms,  though  there  may  be  depression,  deplete  merely, 

and  never  divide  the  scalp. 

If  the  fracture  be  compound,  the  treatment  must  be  very  different, 
because  a  compound  fracture  is  followed  very  generally  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  trephine,  when 
inflammation  is  once  formed.  It  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  perform  this  operation  when  inflammation  had 
s{^>eared ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  if  inflammation  comes  on, 
the  patient  will  die  whether  you  trephine  or  not,  and  you  will  be  so 
far  from  arresting  its  fatal  progress  by  trephining,  that  the  operation 
will  add  to  the  danger  of  the  inflammation.     When  inflanmiation  of 
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ihc  dura  muter  bdiI  luembraneB  of  the  brain  ham  been  excited  by 
the  depression  of  tlie  lione.  you  cannot  retard  the  prM^ress  to  death 
by  p»erfbnning;  the  operation. 

Tliese  principles  may  be  illustrated  by  many  caiseH.  During  die 
first  year  of  my  apprenticeship  in  thpse  hospitaJe,  1  aaw  two 
instancea:  one,  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Cline'e,  and  another  in  s 
patient  of  Mr.  Birch's.  Mr  Cline's  patient  was  a  man  who  cune 
from  Walwurtli.  ivith  compound  fracture,  from  a  blow  on  the  head. 
A  portion  of  bone  had  been  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the  akull. 
Mr.  Cline  advJBed  him  to  submit  to  tlie  operation  of  trephining;. 
The  man  aaid,  "  You  may  do  what  >ou  like  I  am  no  judge,  but  you 
are,  so  do  what  you  pi  eaae  with  me  Aicordinp;ly,he  walked  into  the 
operating  theatre  to  be  trephined;  the  portion  of  bone  was  removed; 
he  walked  back  a^n  to  bed.  and  never  had  a  bad  symptom. 

A  short  time  after,  a  patient  under  Mr.  Birch,  with  fracture  (uid 
depression,  was  told  that  he  was  in  similar  danger,  and  advised  to 
undei^o  the  same  operation.  He  was,  however,  self-willed,  Bad 
obstinately  refused  to  submit  to  it.  Eleven  days  after  the  occideM, 
he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  head,  and  symptome  of  inflammatioii 
in  the  brain,  and  when  he  became  insensible,  the  DperatJOD  of 
trephining  was  performed  ;  but  it  did  not  arrest  the  symptoms,  and 
he  died  of  the  inftammntion.  in  the  other  hospital  tivo  boys  were 
admitted  under  very  similar  circumstances.  The  os  froutie  had,  in 
one  case,  been  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  and  in  the  other  by 
a  fall  on  the  forehead.  In  the  former  case  the  portion  of  bone  wm 
raised,  and  the  boy  did  well;  but  the  mother  of  the  other  boy 
interfered  to  prevent  the  operation  of  trephininf^;  and  tliougfa  it 
was  performed  after  symptomii  of  infiaramation  liad  appeared,  he 
died.  It  is  ignite  tnie,  that  it  often  happens  that  fracture,  with 
depression,  is  frequently  not  followed  by  inflammation,  even  when 
the  fracture  is  compound  ;  but  «'e  cannot  be  certain  of  this,  and  if 
it  does  ensue,  wo  cannot  save  the  patient  by  trephining  at  a  late 

Tlie  rule,  therefore,  which  I  always  follow,  is  this: — When  I  am 
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called  to  a  fraetare,  with  deprewion,  which  ii  exposed  to  view,  1 
generally  use  an  elevator,  and  very  rarely  the  trephine.  I  put  this 
instnunent  under  the  hone,  raise  it  up,  and  if  it  has  been 
cqnminatad,  remove  the  small  portions  of  bone.  If,  however,  one 
boae  is  wedged  within  the  other,  I  apply  the  trephine  for  raising 
the  depreeaed  portion  of  bone.  The  elevation  of  the  bone  is  never 
fiiflowed  by  any  mischief;  but  if  you  do  not  raise  it,  and  inflam- 
■atioii  follows,  it  will  be  too  late  to  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  the 
palieiiC. 

I  shall  conclude,  gentlemen,  by  mentioning  two  other  circum- 
ituices :  but  they  are  two  circumstances  to  which,  if  there  be  any 
Aing  valiiiLble  in  the  lecture,  I  wish  most  particularly  to  call  your 
attention. 

The  first  is  this: — it  sometimes  happens,  in  fracture  of  the  skull.  Epilepsy 

attended  with  depressicm,  that  a  small  spicular  portion  of  bone  will  ^j  depression 

project  into  the  brain,    so  as    to   produce  and   support  epileptic 

symptoms.     A  negro,  who  was  a  patient  of  Mr.  Birch,  had  fracture 

firoBi  a  hlow  on  the  head,  and  a  portion  of  bone  was  depressed. 

Shortly  after  he  was  seised  with  epileptic  fits,  which  continued  for 

maay  years.     When  he  was   admitted   into   the  hospital,  it  was 

fomid  that  there  was  still  a  portion  of  the  depressed  bone  remaining, 

aad  the  trephine  was  applied  to  it.     When  the  circular  piece  of 

bone  was  completely  sawed  round  by  the  trephine,  so  that  it  could 

be  moved  from  side  to  side,  Mr.  Birch  found  a  difficulty  in  raising 

it;  be  put  the  elevator  under  it,  but  still  it  adhered  to  something 

within.     At  last  he  took  a  pair  of  forceps,  and,  by  using  more 

force,  he  extracted  a  little  spur  or  thorn,  which  had  proceeded 

from  the  inner  side  of  the  skull  through  the  dura  mater  into  the 

«obetance  of  the  brain,   and  was   the  cause  of  the  epileptic  fits. 

After    its    removal,   he   had   but  one  more  fit,    and    completely 

recovered. 

The  other  circumstance  which  I  shall  mention  is  one  which, 
whether  we  regard  it  in  a  physiological  or  surgical  point  of  view, 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  occurred ;  and, 
IS  connected  with  surgery  and  physiology,  I  am  surprised  it  has 


not  loade  a  greater  impression  on  the  public  mind  than  it  appears  ta 
liave  done. 

A  man  was  prevsed  on  board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships,  earlj 
in  the  late  revolutionnrj'  war.  While  on  board  this  vessel,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  fell  from  the  yard-arm,  and  when  picked  up, 
was  found  to  be  insensible.  The  vessel  soon  after  making 
Gibraltar,  he  nas  deposited  in  an  hospital  in  that  place,  nhere 
he  remained  for  some  months,  still  insensible ;  and  some  time 
after  he  was  brought  from  Gibraltar  on  board  the  Dolphin  frigate, 
to  a  depot  for  sailors  at  Deptford,  While  he  was  at  Deptford,  the 
surgeon  under  whose  care  he  was,  was  visited  by  Mr.  Davy,  who 
was  (hen  an  apprentice  at  this  hospital :  the  surgeon  said  to  Mr. 
Davy,  "  I  have  a  case  which  I  think  you  would  like  to  see.  It  is 
a  man  who  has  been  insensible  for  many  mouths ;  he  lies  on  his 
back  with  very  few  signs  of  life;  he  breathes  indeed,  htt«  a  pulae, 
and  some  motion  in  his  fingers ;  but  in  all  other  respects  he  ia 
apparently  deprived  of  all  powers  of  mind,  volition,  or  sensation." 
Mr.  Davy  went  to  see  the  case,  and,  on  examining  the  patient, 
found  that  there  was  a  slight  depression  on  one  part  of  the  head. 
Being  informed  of  the  accident  winch  had  occasioned  this  depres-  ' 
sion,  he  recommended  the  man  to  be  sent  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Cline ;  and  when  he  was  first 
admitted  into  this  hospital,  1  saw  him  lyinc;  on  his  back,  breathing 
without  any  great  difficulty;  his  pulse  regular,  his  arms  extended, 
and  his  fingers  moving  to  and  fro  to  the  motion  of  his  heart :  so  that 
you  could  count  his  pulse  by  this  motion  of  his  Rogers.  If  ho 
wanted  food,  he  had  the  power  of  moving  his  lips  and  tongue  ;  and 
this  action  of  his  mouth  was  the  signal  to  his  attendants  for 
supplying  this  want. 

e  np«raiinD       Mr. Cline,  ou  examining  his  head,  found  an  obvious  depression; 

rep  \ning.  ^^^^  thirteen  months  and  a  few  days  after  the  accident,  he  was 
carried  into  the  operating  theatre,  and  there  trephined.  The 
depressed  portion  of  bone  was  elevated  from  the  skull.  While  he 
wafl  lying  on  the  table,  the  motion  of  his  fingers  went  on  during  the 
operation,  but  no  sooner  ivas  the  portion  of  bone  raised  than  ii 
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ceftsed.  The  operation  was  performed  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  at  foor  o'clock,  as  I  was  walking  through  the  wards , 
I  went  up  to  the  man's  hed-side,  and  was  surprised  to  see  him 
Mmg  up  in  his  bed.  He  had  raised  himself  on  his  piUow.  I 
asked  him  if  he  felt  any  pain,  and  he  immediately  put  his  hand  to 
Us  head.  This  showed  that  Tolition  and  sensation  were  returning. 
In  four  days  from  that  time  the  man  was  able  to  g^t  out  of  bed,  and 
btgan  to  converse ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  he  was  able  to  tell  us 
where  he  came  from.  He  recollected  the  circumstance  of  his 
htfing  been  pressed,  and  carried  down  to  Plymouth  or  Falmouth ; 
feat  from  that  moment  up  to  the  time  when  the  operation  was 
perfMmed  (that  is  for  a  period  of  thirteen  months  and  some  days)^ 
his  mind  had  remained  in  a  state  of  perfect  oblivion.  He  had 
dmnk,  as  it  were,  the  cup  of  Lethe ;  he  had  suffered  a  complete 
death,  as  far  as  regarded  his  mental,  and  almost  all  his  bodily 
fovrers ;  hut,  by  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  with  the  saw, 
he  was  at  once  restored  to  all  the  functions  of  his  mind,  and  almost 
aD  the  powers  of  his  body. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  depression  wo  should  not 
be  prevented  from  trephining,  however  distant  the  period  may  be  at 
which  the  accident  occurred;  and  the  patient  may,  after  any  interval, 
be  restored  to  the  powers  of  body  and  mind. 


LECTURE    XVin. 


ON  WOUNDS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


Wounds  of  the  brain  will  often  happen,  without  producing  any 
mtemiption  to  the  operations  of  either  body  or  mind.  But  should 
the  wound  be  accompanied  by  either  compression  or  concussion, 
then  the  particular  symptoms  which  characterize  those  injuries  will 
be  present.  If,  however,  the  wound  be  a  simple  incision  or  lacera- 
tion, it  will  often  prove  quite   harmless.     Indeed,    it  frequently 
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orcurs  tliat  roneidentbte  portions  of  the  lirain  nri?  loDt.  nnil  yet  the 
mentaJ  ami  boiliiy  functions  continue  unimpaired.  Epileptir  fits 
and  hemiplegria  certainly  gometimes  fullow,  tw  effects  of  such 
isjuries  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  braiu  to  a  gi-eat  extent  baa  been 
lost  ^fithout  baying:  been  succeeded  by  clisturbance  of  either  tha 
mentxl  or  bodily  futtctions  ;  numerDUs  ctwe«  of  thix  description  an 
upon  record ;  screml  have  fallen  under  my  own  olwervatlon. 

A  case  similar  to  the  following  likewise  came  under  the  notice 
of  a  surgeon  at  Brif^hton.  A  dresser  of  the  latp  Mr.  Chandler  once 
rame  to  me  when  I  was  in  the  other  hospital,  imd  sHid,  ■'  Look 
here,  Sir."  at  the  siune  time  showing'  me  a  portion  of  hmin,  with  n 
piece  of  the  pia  niater  attached  to  it.  I  went  to  ?pe  this  man.  and 
found  the  re  presents  lion  of  the  dresser  correct ;  there  was  n  lai^ 
transverse  opening  in  the  os  frontie,  throuiih  which  a  conBidersble 
qtianiitr  of  bnin  had  been  lost.  His  mind  was  not  at  all  afferled  ; 
neither  nere  the  bodily  powers  in  the  least  dUtiirbed ;  no  Imd 
eymptoma  of  any  kind  followed  the  injur}';  the  wound  healed  most 
favourably,  and  he  was  soon  discharged.  About  a  year  aftenrards, 
while  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in  the  city,  whom  1  wu 
attending,  a  man  walked  into  the  room,  and  ?aid  to  me.  '*  How  do 
you  do  ?"  Not  recollooting  him,  I  looked  at  him  with  some  aort 
of  surprise,  as  you  may  suppose,  when  be  informed  me  that  he  vaa 
the  man  whom  I  had  seen  about  a  year  before  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  with  a  wound  in  the  head,  and  through  which  he  bad  lost 
some  of  his  brain.  1  replied  thai  I  conld  readily  believe  him.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  quite  well  ever  sinci; ;  he  had  what  he 
called  an  opening  where  he  received  the  wound ;  was  not  subject 
to  fit* :  and  to  show  you  that  hw  mind  (notwithstanding  his  famili&r 
"  how  do  you  do  T')  had  not  sustained  any  damage  from  the  accident, 
he  was,  at  the  time  I  raw  him,  conductor  of  an  exten-sive  business 
al  the  house  where  he  wa»  then  living.* 


•  f  (tie. —While  living  in  Bridge-atr«i|,  1  was  moI  for  to  ihu  Browu  Bmt, 
public-house,  orpoBite,  to  sec  a  man  whom  I  /oanif  firmly  fiieJ  un  the  kitehcB- 
pntc.  with  several  persons  endeavouring  to  drag  him  tmni  it.  The  EfTorU  of 
these  persoM  being  ineffectual,  I  looked  underneath,  and  foQiid  that  he  * 
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It  occaiioiudlj  happens,  when  m  portion  of  the  brain  has  been 
lost,  thai  a  piece  of  the  cranium  will,  by  being  driTen  in,  occupy 
its  plftce;  and  if,  in  these  cases,  no  symptoms  of  compression 
ififesf  themselTes,  you  must  not  elevate  the  depressed  bone :  for 
were  you  to  do  so,  you  would,  in  all  probability,  gire  rise  to  extra- 
Ttsation,  or  increase  the  hazard  of  inflammation.  The  late  Mr. 
Chandler  had  a  patient  in  this  hospital,  who,  on  receiving  a  blow 
fnm  a  boat-hook  upon  the  parietal  bone,  had  a  portion  of  that  bone 
diifeii  into  the  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  the  brain 
VIS  lost :  at  first  there  was  hemiplegia ;  this  effect,  however,  soon 
^ssppeared.  The  depressed  bone  was  permitted  to  remain,  and 
the  individual  perfectly  recovered.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon, 
and  I  could  relate  a  number  of  them  to  you. 

TIm  danger  attending  injuries  of  the  brain  arises  principally  from  pi^ger 

two  causes,  vim.  inflanunation,  and  the  formation  of  funirus.     1st,  attending 

^^  mjunes  of  the 

Ifliammatton,  and,  2nd,  Fungus ;  but  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  bnin* 
bsik  of  these  may  be  conquered  by  scientific  and  prompt  treatment. 
Whien  the  brain  receives  a  wound,  yon  must  commence  your 
eoimttve  exertkms  by  abstracting  as  large  a  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  system  as  the  constitution  of  your  patient  will  bear;  not, 
hofwever,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  restorative  operations 
of  nature.  Do  not  lower  the  system  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
inflammation  altogether,  as  was  done  by  the  dresser  in  the  other 
hospital,  whose  partiality  for  bleeding  I  mentioned  to  you  a  few 
evenings  since.     Though  you  succeed  in  keeping  down  inflamma- 

actually  empaled  on  the  projecting  catch  of  the  falling-bar;  I  immediately 
placed  a  hand  on  each  side  of  his  head,  and  lifted  it  off.  After  being  put  to 
bed,  I  found  a  wound  extending  from  the  coronal  suture,  on  the  right  side, 
obRqnely  inwards  about  two  inches,  t  removed  the  hair  and  portions  of  bone 
which  had  been  driTen  in;  the  wound  was  dressed  with  lint  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  strapped  over.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  the  strictest  antiphlogistic  remedies  employed.  For  two  days  he  went  on 
&vourably,but  the  inmates  of  a  public-house  are  not  always  the  best  of  nurses : 
I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  they  had  been  giving  him  spirits,  and  in  conse- 
quence I  had  him  removed  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Key,  who  completed  a 
cure  in  three  weeka.—L. 
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tion,  fiing'i  will  spring  up;  nnd  here  (exhibiting  a  preparation) 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  seein)!;  an  example  of  the  disceuie  to 
H'hich  I  allude.  Sometimes  wounds  of  the  brain  extend  even  to 
the  ventricles,  and  here  (ithowin^  another  preparation)  you  obeerre 
that  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles  was  laid  open. 

•f-  Now,  gentlemen,  some  Jays  after  the  brsun  has  been  wounded, 
the  <lLvi<led  parts  begin  to  unite  by  means  of  the  adiiesive  inflam- 
mation; if  this  process  cannot  effect  a  cure,  granulations  form, 
which  at  length  project  through  the  opening  in  the  skull,  and  give 
rise  to  the  fungus  before  mentioned.  Upon  proppr  treatment  the 
safety  of  your  patient  depends.  If  you  do  not  repress  the  growth 
of  the  fungus,  there  will  be  violent  constitutional  irritation,  and  the 
iife  of  the  person  in  jeopardy  ;  but,  on  the  contraiT,  if  you  attend 
(o  the  condition  of  the  wound,  and  prevent  the  fung'us  from  riiing, 
(here  will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  danger. 

r  Well,  gentlemen,  the  treatment  is  as  follows: — You  are  to  apply 
to  the  fungus  a  piece  of  lint,  moistened  with  liquor  calcis,  and  over 
this,  strapping  of  adhesive  plaster;  when  you  examine  the  part  on 
tlie  following  day,  you  will  find  the  fungus  considerably  diminished; 
you  are  then  to  use  a  thicker  piece  of  lint,  and  the  strapping  u 
before ;  pursuing  thia  plan,  you  at  length  get  the  fungus  to  the 
level  of  the  scalp ;  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  low  for  your  purpoM, 
therefore  you  must  still  thicken  the  lint  until  you  have  succeeded 
in  getting  it  even  with  the  edges  of  the  dura  mater,  in  wtuch 
position  it  must  be  cautiously  preserved  ;  when,  at  last,  the  dun 
r  heals  over  it,  and  your  object  is  accomplished.  We  witneu 
many  examples  of  such  cases  in  these  hospitals.  Formerly  it  wai 
the  practice  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  to  remove  the  bone 
contiguous  to  the  fungus :  immense  quantities  of  bone  in  this 
manner  were  taken  away,  thereby  afTording  every  facility  to  the 
growth  of  the  fungus,  and  which,  of  course,  rapidly  increued, 
until  the  patient  was  destroyed.  By  such  treatment  as  this,  no 
person  could  possibly  recover :  the  method  was  a  most  injuriotia 
and  stupid  one  :  therefore  let  me  caution  you  against  adopting  it. 
The  plan  of  treatment  which    1   have  just  recomnien<)ed  to  you  ■■ 
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anqoesticMiablT  the  best,  niz.  that  of  repressing  the  growth  of  the 
ibiigaB  mtil  the  dara  mater  and  scalp  heal  over  it.  This  will  be 
iUiistimted  by  the  following  cases : — 

John  Dent,  a  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  received  a  severe  blow  Cmse. 
finom  the  kick  of  a  horse,  on  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
right  parietal  bone,  by  which  he  was  stunned.     The  same  evening 
he  was  brooght  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
with  a   considerable  tumour    under  the  scalp.      A   longitudinal 
iaeisioii,  to  the  length  of  two  inches,  was  made,  when  immediately 
a  portion  of  brain  made  its  escape,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut ; 
andy  upon  introducing  the  finger,  a  fracture  was  distinctly  felt,  yet 
ao  depression  was  evident ;  but  on  the  further  division  of  the  scalp, 
in  a  transverse  direction,  and  turning  back  the  edges,  a  very  consi- 
derable depression  was  distinguished ;    in  consequence  of  which 
tibe  trephine  was  applied,  and  one  angular  piece  of  bone  removed 
by  the  metacarpal  saw ;  also,  another  piece,  rather  more  than  an 
in  length,  which  was  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
extracted   with  the   forceps.      During  the  operation,  small 
<liiantities    of  brain  were    continually  escaping  with   the   blood; 
SBpposed  to  be  about  5ij  or  5iis8.     Every  depressed  portion  of  bone 
being  now  sufficiently  elevated,  the  wound  was  dressed  superficially, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  degree  of  stupor  and  insensibility  he 
hboored  under,  prior  to  the  operation,  his  senses  returned  before 
Mr.  Chandler  (who  operated)  quitted  the  theatre,  and  from  this 
time  he  appeared  perfectly  tranquil.     The  next  morning  he  was 
ordered  the  common  aperient  medicine  of  the  house,  which  was 
oecasionally  repeated.     The  wound  was  not  dressed  until  the  fourth 
dr^;  when,  upon  the  removal  of  the  dressings,  there  appeared  a 
disposition  to  fungus,  arising  from  the  brain,  which  continued  to 
increase  for  about  a  fortnight.     Mr.  Chandler  then  requested  that 
the  lint  (with  which  it  was  previously  dressed)  should  be  dipped  in 
lime-water,  and  the  same  degree  of  pressure  made  use  of  as  before. 
His  plan  had  not  been  persisted  in  for  more  than  ten  days,  before 
every  particle  of  fungus  disappeared  ;  but  it  was  observed,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  assumed  a  glossy 
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appearance;  they  were^  therefore,  touched  over  slightlji  every 
other  morning,  with  the  sulphas  cupri,  which  occasioned  the  wound 
to  contract  daily,  and,  hy  the  latter  end  of  February,  it  wav 
completely  cicatrised.  On  account  of  losing  so  large  a  portion  of 
bone,  the  brain  could  be  distinctly  seen  pulsating  through  the 
scalp.  He  lost  no  blood  from  the  arm  during  the  cure,  nor  did  any 
bad  symptoms  occur. 
Case.  George  Freeman,  aged  eighteen  years,  was  admitted  into  St. 

Thomas's  Hospital,  July  2nd,  1811,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Birch, 
having  a  fung^  tumour  arising  from  the  brain.  The  history  of 
the  case  was  as  follows :  Seven  weeks  before,  while  he  was  grazing 
a  horse  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  he  fell  asleep,  during  which  time 
the  horse  (he  supposes)  trod  upon  his  head ;  the  blow  rendered  hin 
senseless,  and  he  remained  in  this  state  till  he  was  found  by  some 
men,  and  conveyed  home.  Immediately  after  the  accident.  May 
the  20th,  upon  his  being  put  to  bed  in  a  comatose  state,  he  was 
bled  largely  from  the  arm ;  and  in  the  evening,  remaining  in  the 
same  state,  also  having  a  great 'deal  of  swelling  on  the  scalp,  the 
cupping  glasses  were  applied,  of  which  he  was  sensible. 

On  the  following  morning  a  crucial  incision  was  made  through 
the  whole  of  the  SAveliing,  from  which  there  issued  a  portion  of 
blood  and  brain.  A  large  piece  of  the  os  frontis  had  penetrated 
through  the  dura  mater,  nearly  an  inch  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain ;  which,  being  removed,  he  became  perfectly  sensible  when 
spoken  to,*and  so  continued :  but  the  faeces  and  urine  passed  away 
involuntarily.  Every  thing  appeared  to  do  well,  until  the  fungus 
cerebri*  made  its  appearance,  and  gave  much  trouble;  it  was 
repeatedly  cut  away,  and  pressure  applied ;  which  not  only  produced 
great  pain  in  the  head,  but  occasioned  sickness  and  vomiting, 
which  immediately  ceased  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  About 
the  15th  of  June,  he  lost  his  appetite,  became  very  sick  and  faint 
upon  the  least  exertion ;  when  the  bark  was  given  to  him,  and 
continued  till  he  left  the  Wells. 

*  There  were  exuberant  granulations  from  the  cerebrum. 
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When  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  there  was  a  coosi- 
durable  loss  of  bone  on  tba  os  frontis,  over  the  right  eye,  where 
the  pwkBtion  of  th«  brain  wu  erident.  A  fungus  swelling,  in  a 
akngiiing  sUte,  occupied  the  middle  of  the  wound,  which  was 
sommnded  with  red  fleshy  granulations;  and  when  the  tumour 
was  pressed  on,  he  complained  of  severe  head-ache,  which  ceased 
on  reuKmng  the  pressure.  On  the  day  following  his  admission, 
I  was  desired  to  see  him ;  and  I  immediately  cut  away  the  projecting 
part  of  the  fnng^,  and  recommended  pressure  to  be  made  on  the 
part,  by  means  of  a  bandage,  applying  to  the  wound  a  pledget 
of  lint,  wetted  with  lime-water.  No  other  treatment  was  found 
necenary ;  by  these  means  the  fungus  was  kept  down,  the  ulcer 
gradually  contracted,  and  on  the. 9th  of  August  it  was  nearly 
skinned  orer,  without  one  bad  symptom  occurring  during  the  cure. 
He  always  complained  of  head-ache  when  the  bandage  was  applied 
tight.     He  took  no  medicine  while  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Henry,  jun.  of  Keswick,  was  struck  on  the  forehead  by  a  Case, 
portion  of  a  small  brass  cannon,  which  burst  while  he  was  firing  it. 
He  was  immediately  afterwards  found  in  a  senseless  state,  but  was 
in  a  few  minutes  able   to  rise  and  speak.      Mr.  Edmondstone, 
surgeon,  was  called  in  to  see  him,  and  arrived  ten  minutes  after 
the  accident.     He  found  a  wound  over  the  left  eyebrow,  which  he 
enlaiged,  and  then  discovered  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  skull ; 
die  fractured  portions  of  bone  were  loose  and  detached ;  the  dura 
mater  was  lacerated,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  about  a  tea- 
ipoonfnl  of  the  sabstance  of  the  brain.     The  loose  portions  of  the 
bone  were  removed,   and   the   wound   dressed.      Soon   after  the 
operation  he  was  sick ;  and  his  pulse  being  hard,  he  was  bled 
tirice  in  the  following  ni^t.     On  the  next  day,  some  more  brain, 
ia  small  quantities,  was  removed  with  the  dressing.     A  fortnight 
afttr  the  accident,  a  fimgus  arose  from  the  brain,  which  was  treated 
by  the  pressure  of  lint  dipped  in  lime-water,  which  considerably 
repressed  its  growth.     Whilst  pursuing  the  above  plan  of  treat- 
ment, he  one  day  complained  of- severe  pain  in  his  neck,  for  which 
he  was  bled  freely ;  when,  in  a  few  hourR  after,  the  fungus  suddenly 
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decreaaed,  and  soon  entirely  disappeared.     The  wound  healed  in 
fourteen  weeks,  and  he  has  since  remained  well. 
Remarks.  I  observed  a  circumstance  in  this  young  gentleman,  after  hia 

cure,  which  shows  the  influence  of  mental  excitement  in  agitating 
the  brain,  and  in  increasing,  upon  the  instant,'  the  quiclmesa  of  itfe 
action. 

Something  passed  in  conversation  which  displeased  him:  and 
his  brain,  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  beating  through  the 
opening  in  his  skull,  immediately  quickened  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  the  minute.  Struck  with  this  appearance, 
I  watched  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  as  hb  mind  became  calm,  the 
pulsation  gradually  sunk  again  to  about  eighty'.  He  had  a  great 
dislike  to,  and  apprehension  of,  the  finger  being  applied  to  the 
injured  part ;  and  as  soon  as  I  touched  it,  he  receded  from  me,  and 
I  saw  his  brain  beating  with  extraordinary  velocity.  These  circum- 
stances strongly  impress  a  conviction  of  the  influence  of  mental 
and  corporeal  excitement,  and  of  the  necessity  which  exists  of 
guarding  against  the  one  and  the  other. 

INFLAMMATION  FOLLOW IKG  WOUNDS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

I  shall  now  speak  more  particularly  of  the  inflammation  which 
follows  wounds  of  the  brain,  wherein  their  chief  danger  consists ; 
which  danger  is  much  increased,  if  the  dura  mater  be  the  part 
attacked. 
Symptoms  of  Upon  the  first  approach  of  inflammation,  the  person  complains  of 
a  great  pain  in  the  head ;  very  quickly  falls  into  a  comatose  state ; 
and,  when  roused  from  this  condition,  the  pain  is  excessive ;  the 
scalp,  round  the  external  wound,  becomes  oedematous,  for  if  yoa 
press  upon  it,  the  impression  of  the  finger  is  retained ;  the  edgee 
of  the  wound  have  a  shining  glossy  appearance,  and  from  the 
wound  itself  is  discharged  a  fluid,  composed  of  blood  and  serum; 
sometimes  the  parts  about  the  wound  have  a  sloughy  appearance ; 
the  countenance  is  very  much  flushed,  and  the  carotid  arteries  beat 
with  very  great  force ;  so  much  so,  that  if  his  shirt-collar  be  open^ 
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yoa  can  tee  the  pulBation  of  the  caroddB,  at  some  distance  from  the 
bed;  this  circumstance,  of  itself,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
eonrince  joa  that  there  was  a  ^reat  determination  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  The  next  thinsp  which  you  observe  is,  that  the  patient  b 
leixed  with  rigors,  and  these  follow  in  rery  quick  succession; 
hemiplegia  likewise  often  attends,  and  is  generally  situated  on  that 
dde  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  wound ;  the  patient  remains  in  a 
comatose  state,  but,  when  roused,  will  give  you  (until  towards  the 
very  last)  rational  answers  to  such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  him. 
These,  then,  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
bndn,  arising  from  wounds  of  that  organ. 

If  the  inflammation  should  terminate  in   suppuration,    I    have  Formation  of 
already  shown  you  in  a  former  lecture  where  the  matter  would  be 
iitoated,   viz.,   between   the   dura  mater   and   skull   (this   rarely 
happens),  pia  mater  and  tunica  arachnoides,  pia  mater  and  surface 
of  the  brain,  and,  lastly,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

When  pus  is  situated  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull »  Pas  between 
trephining  for  its  removal  would  be  attended  with  complete  success ;  ^^^  mater, 
but  the  chances  of  finding  it  there  are  against  you,  as  it  is  generally 
tttoated  between  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain,  for  which 
tn  operation  would  prove  worse  than  useless.  Another  situation  in 
Ae  head  where  matter  has  been  found  is,  in  the  longitudinal  sinus 
of  the  dura  mater.  This  woman  (holding  up  a  preparation).  Case, 
•erenteen  months  before  she  died,  fell  down  stairs,  and  her  head 
came  in  violent  contact  against  a  chest,  by  which  she  became 
ftiumed;  for  some  time  afiter  the  fall,  matter  was  discharged  from 
one  of  her  ears;  this  at  length  ceased,  and,  to  all  appearance,  she 
was  entirely  well.  The  pain,  however,  again  returned  with  evident 
ijmptoms  of  compression ;  and  sixteen  months  after  the  accident 
the  was  admitted  into  this  hospital.  After  some  remedies  had  been 
firuidessly  tried,  and  she  had  been  here  for  a  short  time,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  apply  the  trephine ;  the  operation  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  four  days  afterwards  she  died.  Upon  examination  it 
found  that  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  pus  embedded  in  the 
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In  the  tanica 
aradinoides. 


In  the  sub- 
stance of  the 
brain. 


longitudinal  sinus,  as  you  here  see  it  (exhibiting  the  preparation). 
This  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind  which  I  have  witnessed. 

The  next  part  In  which  matter  is  situated  is  between  the  tunica 
arachnoides  and  pia  mater,  or  between  the  pia  mater  and  bnin 
itself.  This  last  is  of  most  common  occurrence,  and  in  this  case 
the  matter  is  diffused  over  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  mentioned  to  you  the  other  evening,  tiiat  blood  is 
when  extravasated  on  that  organ.  When  the  matter  is  between  the 
pia  mater  and  brain,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  operate,  as  very  little 
will  be  discharged,  there  being  no  communication  between  one  part 
and  another;  for  the  matter  is  contained  within  distinct  ceHa, 
between  the  vessels  which  come  from  the  pia  mater  to  the  brain. 

The  next  situation  in  which  matter  is  found  is  in  tiie  substanoe 
of  the  brain  itself.  Here  are  specimens  (pointing  to  some  on  the 
table),  in  one  of  which  matter  was  lodged  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  tiie 
cerebrum,  the  other  in  the  cerebellum;  in  fact,  it  is  lodged  in 
various  parts,  and  the  only  circumstance  very  curious  in  this 
complaint  is,  that  you  would  not  suppose,  from  the  symptoms,  that 
matter  was  forming;  they  are  those  of  compression  rather  than 
irritation.  If  the  membranes  of  the  brain  be  attacked  with  victoit 
inflammation,  symptoms  of  irritation  will  be  present;  but  if  the 
brain  itself,  they  will  be  those  of  compression ;  and  the  circumstance 
which  surprises  a  person  who  examines  the  brain  of  an  individoal 
in  which  matter  has  been  formed  is,  that  so  littie  constitutioiial 
irritation  existed  during  its  formation :  it  is  in  inflammation  of  the 
membranes,  and  not  of  the  brain  itself,  in  which  great  irritation  is 
present. 
Case  of  a  child  Here  is  a  curious  specimen  (pointing  to  one  before  him),  taken 
^^°  y  *  from  a  child  that  I  had  under  my  care,  and  on  whom  I  performed 
the  operation  of  trephining ;  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the  case :— • 
A  young  child  was  playing  in  a  yard  where  there  were  some  finHs, 
when  it  received  a  wound  on  the  head  from  the  beak  of  a  cock. 
The  mother  hearing  the  child  shriek,  ran  to  the  spot,  and  found  tiiat 
there  waj?  a  small  wound  of  the  scalp,  but  thinking  that  there 
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BO  injury  to  the  brain,  she  bound  it  up:  in  a  week  afterwards  pain 
in  the  head  came  on,  together  with  great  constitutional  irritation, 
and  the  child  was  brought  to  me.  On  examining  the  head,  I  found 
tet  a  circular  incision  had  been  made  in  the  bone,  and  that  matter 
ismied  through  the  opening.  I  said  to  the  mother,  if  the  child  is 
not  better  by  to-morrow,  bring  it  to  me  again,  and  I  will  allow  a 
more  free  opening  for  the  matter  to  discharge  itself.  The  next 
day  the  child  was  brought  to  my  house,  and  I  performed  the 
operation  of  trephining,  when  I  found  there  was  an  opening  in  the 
dura  mater  and  pia  mater,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  bone ;  the 
syntptoms  of  irritation  were  relieved  by  the  operation,  those  of 
compression  however  came  on,  and  in  three  days  from  the  time  in 
which  it  was  performed,  the  child  died.  On  examining  the  part 
after  death,  I  found  that  there  was  a  circular  incision  in  the  dura 
maler,  the  edges  of  which  were  hardened  and  thickened,  as  you  see 
here  (pointing  to  the  very  part),  a  similar  state  of  the  pia  mater 
and  brain,  in  size  corresponding  to  the  external  opening,  and  an 
abscess  between  the  pia  mater  and  brain.  At  that  time  I  had  no 
idea  that  a  wound  of  the  description  I  have  just  mentioned  could  be 
produced  by  a  bird  of  this  size;  but  since  that  period,  I  have  seen 
an  instance  of  a  similar  kind:  a  pheasant,  not  an  English,  but  an 
Indian  one,  made  a  dart  towards  the  eye  of  a  person,  and,  instead 
of  striking  it,  wounded  the  os  malse;  the  bird,  by  means  of  its 
beak,  struck  a  hole  into  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  just  below  the 
zygomatic  arch. 

The  time  at  which  inflammation  of  the  brain  supervenes  after  the  Time  at  which 

bjury  received,  is  generally  about  a  week:  rarely  under  that  time;  occurs 

and  this  it  was  that  led  me   to  say,  on  another  occasion,  that 

iiflammation  of  the  brain  was  more  slow  in  its  occurrence  than  that 

of  any  other  organ,  in  order  to  put  you  on  your  guard.     It  often 

liappens  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  does  not  come  on  till  a 

fortnight,  or  even  three  weeks,  after  the  injury:  therefore  every 

surgeon  who  has  written  on  the  subject  puts  you  on  your  guard  as 

to  the  distance  of  time  this  complaint  comes  on  after  the  accident : 

be  tells  you  that  the  patient  is  not  safe  till  two  or  three  weeks 
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afterwards.  If  you  read  the  works  of  Mr.  Pott  on  the  injuries  of 
the  head,  you  will  find  the  circumstance  mentioned;  and  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Dease,  of  Dublin,  (who  has  published  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  subject)  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  inflammation 
of  the  brain  is  occasionally  postponed  to  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  accident  occurs,  and  even  then,  the  patient  is  not 
always  safe. 

Case.  I  will  give  you  a  case  relating  to  this  subject  :*- Dr.  Babing^ton 

and  myself  were  sent  for  to  see  a  person,  a  clerk  to  the  firm  of 
Whitbread  and  Co.,  who,  whilst  riding  on  horseback,  and  being 
a  short-sighted  man,  and  riding  fast,  struck  himself  violently 
against  the  bough  of  a  tree  which  was  overhanging  the  roftd, 
and  was  brought  to  the  g^und  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  He  was 
taken  to  Croydon,  where  Dr.  Babington  and  myself  visited  him. 
We  found  that  he  had  been  struck  on  the  os  frontis,  just  above  the 
frontal  sinuses,  where  there  was  a  depression;  and  thb  was  the 
first  case  in  which  I  witnessed  emphysema  of  the  forehead  produced 
by  blowing  the  nose.  We  took  all  possible  care  of  the  case,  bled 
him,  regulated  his  diet,  &c.,  till  the  inflammation  had  subsided. 
He  came  to  town  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  when  he  asked 
whether  he  might  go  to  Rochester,  to  spend  a  little  time  with  some 
friends,  who  were  anxious  for  him  to  come.  We  told  him  that  he 
might,  if  he  would  pay  attention  to  himself,  keep  his  bowels  open, 
and  regulate  his  diet.  After  the  lapse  of  a  week  he  became 
extremely  ill,  inflammation  of  the  brain  came  on,  and  he  died.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  that  he  had  neglected  the  directions  given  him, 
and  allowed  his  bowels  to  get  costive. 

J.        .  It  is  always  a  very  serious  case  when  there  is  a  depression  on 

the  forehead  after  an  accident,  and  I  will  mention  to  you  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  which  will  show  you  the  necessity  of 
enjoining  on  a  patient  with  this  injury  strict  attention  to  his  mode 
of  living. 

Case.  A  man  who  had  received  a  wound  in  the  forehead  from  a  pistol- 

Hhot  came  to  this  hospital:  the  wound  healed  kindly,  but  the 
depresi^ion  remained.     Whenever  this  man  indulged  in  the  ose  of 
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ipiritiioiu  liqoon,  he  used  to  qome  back  with  violent  pain  in  the 
htead^  which  was  always  reliered  by  blood-letting. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  same  Treatment 
as  fiir  inflammation  generally,  with  this  exception  only,  that  blood  matiou. 
should  be  drawn  from  the  temporal  artery  in  adults,  and  the  jugular 
vein  in  children.  Whenever  inflammation  of  the  brain  attacks  a 
grown  person,  take  blood  from  the  temporal  artery ;  and  when  young 
indiTidaals,  from  the  jugular  vein ;  by  these  means  you  abstract 
Uood  more  readily  from  the  part.  Even  in  adults  you  may,  after 
s^ning  the  temporal  artery,  if  the  symptoms  be  not  relieved,  bleed 
from  the  jugular  vein.  In  addition  to  this  treatment,  you  purge, 
produce  perspiration,  and  apply  blisters  to  the  head.  I  have  seen 
poultices,  containing  some  stimulating  application,  of  considerable 
ose.  It  will  now  and  then  happen  that  trephining  will  be  required ; 
and  I  will  tell  yon  the  cases  in  which  it  will. 


THE  OPERATION  OP  TREPHINING. 

First.     Where  there  is  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  dura  Circumstances 

nater  and  skull.  necessary  for 

the  operation. 

Secondly.  In  fractures  of  the  skull  with  symptoms  of  com- 
presaion  continuing  after  depletion. 

Thirdly.  In  simple  fractures,  with  depression,  accompanied  with 
symptoms  of  compression. 

Now  it  generally  happens  in  these  last  cases,  where  there  is 
Blatter  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull,  that  there  is  fracture, 
and  this  is  an  indication  of  the  seat  of  the  injury  which  has 
been  done  to  the  brain;  it  is  also  followed  by  rigors  and  other 
iymptoms ;  still  it  will  be  right  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  no 
frBctore,  and  the  other  symptoms,  rigors,  &c.,  are  present,  to 
penetrate  the  bone,  to  see  whether  matter  is  lodged  between  it 
and  the  dura  mater.  When  an  abscess  has  formed  beneath  the 
dara  mater,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  recover  trephining  for  it, 
although  that  membrane  has  been  opened  for  its  discharge. 
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Description  of  '^^^  operation  of  trephining  osed  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
the  operation.  pUcated  kind,  requiring  seyeral  instmments,  the  learning  of  which 
was  in  itself  quite  a  study;  it  is  now  quite  simple,  and  few 
instruments  only  are  wanted,  which  can  very  easily  be  put  into  a 
small  case.  Let  us  go  over  the  instruments  formerly  used  in  this 
operation ;  but  really,  gentlemen,  they  were  so  numerous,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  can  count  them.  They  used  then  a  scalpel, 
rougee,  pin,  perforator,  crown,  brush,  elevator,  lenticular,  and  a 
pair  of  forceps ;  now  you  may  see  (holding  a  case  in  his  hand)  these 
three  instruments  will  be  quite  sufficient,  a  knife,  with  a  double 
edge,  in  order  to  scrape  off  the  pericranium,  an  elevator,  and  a 
trephine  having  a  crown,  and  a  pin  which  will  allow  of  being  easily 
moved. 

Parts  on  Now,  c^entlemen,  I  will  tell  you   in  what  parts   the  trephine 

which  thetre-  ^  '  ^  ... 

phine  must  not  should  not  be  applied.     First,  you  should  never  trephine  in  the  line 

*PP  *6  •        ^jjat  extends  from  just  above  the  nose  along  the  top  of  the  head  to 

the  tuberosity  of  the  occiput ;  over  the  frontal  sinuses  it  is  obviously 

improper ;  and  at  the  summit  of  the  head  you  will  meet  the  sagittal 

suture,  where  the  dura  mater  adheres  with  extraordinary  firmness, 

and  the  longitudinal  sinus  might  also  be   wounded;    and  at  the 

posterior  part  you  have  the  superior  portion  of  the  perpendicular 

spine  of  the  os  occipitis ;  therefore,  in  this  line  you  ought  not  to 

trephine.     I  should  mention  this  particularly  to  young  persons,  who 

very  often  disregard  this  rule,  thinking  they  know  much  better  tlum 

those  who  have  preceded  them ;  if,  however,  they  trephine  in  this 

part,  the  more  fools  they,   and   I  will  tell   you  why:    they  are 

running,  in  operating  in  this  part,  an  unnecessary  risk,  by  cutting 

on  a  long  hole  covered  over  by  a  smooth  membrane,  when  they 

might  do   it   as  well   on  either  side.     It  would  be  the   folly  of 

presumption  to  trephine  on  this  line.     There  are  two  other  parts  in 

which  the  operation  of  trephining  should  not  be  performed ;  first, 

over  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  just  above  the 

zygoma ;  secondly,  behind  the  ears,  on  the  posterior  inferior  angle 

of  the  same  bone ;  and  why,  no  doubt,  most  of  you  by  this  time 
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know ;  opposite  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  hone  is 

the  great  artery  of  the  dara  mater,  and  opposite  to  the  posterior 

inferior  angle  is  the  great  lateral  sinns. 

Fractured  portions  of  these  bones  may  be  raised  by  the  elevator :  KIcvator  to  be 

.  ,     used. 

and  I  may  observe  here,  that  this  is  the  instrument  chiefly  used  in 

caaes  where  the  fractures  are  running  in  the  direction  of  these 

parts. 

Mr.  Hey's  saw  is  a  very  useful  invention.     It  is  gratifying  to  Key's  saw. 

•tate  that  we  are  seldom  now  called   to  perform  this  operation. 

Suppose,  however,  you  were  called  to  a  case  requiring  it,  where  Mode  of  per- 

fhere  was  a  wound,  together  with  depression  of  the  parietal  bone,  operation. 

you  would  put  your  finger  into  the  wound,  and  if  the  portion  of 

hone  depressed  were  small,  you  would  make  a  simple  indision,  and 

torn  the  integuments  aside,  so  as  to  reach  the  bone.     If,  by  this 

incision,  you  found  depression  with  fracture,  you  enlarge  it  in  the 

coorse  of  the  fracture:  if  the  depression  were  large,  you  would 

a  crucial  incision,  and  turn  aside  the  portion  of  integument, 

to  open  a  space  for  the  application  of  the  trephine :  then, 

with  the  back  edge  of  the  knife  (which  should  be  made  a  little 

■tronger  than  usual,)  you  cut  through  the  pericranium,  and  scrape 

it   off.      For  this   purpose   the   rougee   was   formerly  employed. 

[There  was  a  subject  on  the  table,  on  which  Sir  Astley  performed 

the  operation  as  he  went  on  describing  it.]     Now  I  put  the  pin  on 

the  skull,  and  the  crown  being  adjusted,  I  fix  it,  and  begin  the 

dffcle.     Well,  gentlemen,  having  made  a  circle,  I  remove  the  pin : 

in  yonng  persons  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  this  soon,  because  the 

bone  is  readily  sawn  through.     I  never  myself  saw  a  case  in  which 

the  pin  entered  the  brain ;  but  my  nephew  was  present  when  the 

operation  of  trephining  was  performed,  and  the  pin  was  for  gotten  j 

wo  that  it  entered  the  brain,  and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater 

came  on.     I    can   conceive  that  a  man,   in   his   first  operation, 

anxious  how  he  shall  succeed,  might  forget  it.     When  using  the 

Mw,  let  yonr  bearing  on  it  be  as  even  as  possible,  else  you  will  be 

through  one  part  of  the  skull  before  another.     There  is  but  one 

danger  in   performing   the   operation  of  trephining,  and  that  is, 
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wounding  the  dura  mater.  Wh^n  trephining  on  living  suhjectf , 
you  are  informed  of  the  progpress  you  are  making  hy  hlood  irauing 
from  the  wound  when  you  reach  the  diploe :  and  when  you  see  iIm 
blood,  you  will  know,  that  you  are  half  through ;  but,  recollect,  in 
very  young  or  old  persons  there  is  no  diploe ;  therefore,  very  few 
turns  of  the  saw  will  do.  As  you  proceed  with  the  sawing,  yon 
must  introduce  your  probe,  to  see  how  nearly  you  are  through ;  yoa 
sound  as  you  go  on.  When  I  find  that  I  have  sawn  through  in  one 
part,  I  introduce  the  elevator,  and  lift  the  portion  of  bone,  the  parts 
not  cut  through  being  easily  broken.  I  find  by  my  probe  that  in 
the  part  near  the  sagittal  suture  I  have  sawn  through  ;  I  introduce 
the  elevator,  feel  the  bone  move,  and  know  that  a  very  few  tixmi 
will  do,  taking  care  not  to  lean  on  the  side  through  which  I  have 
already  sawn.  The  bone  can  be  raised  and  loosened ;  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  dura  mater  is  not  injured,  and  by  introducing  the 
elevator,  the  bone  may  be  removed  from  its  place. 
Dangerof  the  Some  people  say  that  this  is  a  trifling  operation,  not  difficult  to 
perform,  nor  dangerous  :  but  they  deceive  you :  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  operations  in  surgery ;  whilst  performing  it  there  is 
but  a  single  step,  a  small  net- work  between  your  patient  and 
eternity;  saw  through  this,  and  destruction  of  life  will  generally  be 
the  consequence.  Mr.  Hunter  made  an  assertion,  that  when  the 
dura  mater  was  wounded,  the  person  never  recovered;  which, 
though  not  exactly  borne  out  by  the  cases  which  have  occurred 
since,  shows  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  a  man  who  was 
such  an  observer  of  nature.  Before  his  death,  Mr.  Hunter  saw  a 
case  of  a  wound  of  the  dura  mater  recover.  It  is  certain  that  there 
is  less  danger  when  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater  are  both  injured: 
the  danger  is  more  when  the  dura  mater  is  injured  without  the  pia 
mater.  1  will  give  you  the  reason:  in  the  former  case,  where  both 
the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater  are  wounded,  a  fungus  immediately 
projects,  and  fills  up  the  cavity.  If,  however,  there  is  only  a  small 
opening  in  the  dura  mater,  and  I  were  to  put  some  quicksilver  into 
it,  where  would  it  go  ?— into  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  between 
the  tunica  arachnoides  and  dura  matral  coveiing ;  inflammation  of 
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the  dura  mater  would  spread  over  the  whole  cavity  of  the  canal,  as 
erysipelas  does  over  the  surface  of  the  hody ;  whereas,  in  the  first 
kind  of  injury,  fungus  will  project  through  the  opening,  which 
would  easily  close  hy  the  process  of  adhesion  that  would  take  place. 
I  have  seen  many  instances  where  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater 
have  heen  wounded,  hut  few  where  the  dura  mater  only  has  been. 

After  trephining,  the  elevator  should  be  introduced  to  raise  the 
depressed  bone,  and  in  this  way  return  it  to  its  natural  situation. 
Yon  see  that  there  b  no  necessity  to  operate  where  there  is  any 
additional  risk,  because  an  operation  in  a  part  where  there  is  no  risk 
can  be  as  well  performed,  the  object  being  only  to  raise  the  bone. 
The  scalp  is  to  be  returned  over  the  opening,  and  a  poultice  should 
be  applied,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  application  most  congenial  with 
the  feelings,  and  most  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  patient. 

If  there  be  a  necessity  for  taking  away  more  than  oiie  portion  of 
bone,  the  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued  in  each  operation. 


LECTURE  XIX. 


ON  WOUNDS  OF  THE  SCALP. 


On  this  subject  I  have  but  few  observations  to  make.  Wounds  of  Their  danger, 
the  scalp  are  not  devoid  of  danger,  and  I  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  apparently  slight  wounds  of  that  part  have 
destroyed  life.  They  are  more  especially  dangerous  if  accompanied 
with  contusion.  If  a  person  receives  a  blow  from  an  instrument 
capable  of  lacerating  the  part,  and  considerable  inflammation 
follows,  the  wound  will  sometimes  destroy  life.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  wounds  on  the  scalp  occasionally  prove  destructive  of 
life:  first,  by  producing  erysipelas;  and,  secondly,  by  producing 
inflammation  of  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis :  thirdly,  by 
a  simple  compound  fracture,  they  produce  a  more  extended 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. 
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Mode  in  which      A  man  came  to  the  other  hospital,  a  short  time  ago,  with  s 

they  destroy 

life.  wound  of  the  head,  from  a  blow  which  a  companion  had  giren  him. 

The  dresser  though  it  too  slight  a  case  for  admission  into  the 
hospital ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  man  returned  with  violent  pain 
in  the  head,  a  conaiderable  swelling  of  the  scalp,  and  erysipelatous 
inflanmiation  extending  over  the  whole  face  and  neck.     He  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital  for  the  erysipelatous  inflammation^  of 
which  he  afterwards  died.     Upon  examining  the  body,  tliere  wis 
found  an  eflFiision  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain  between  ths 
tunica  arachnoides  and  the  pia  mater.     The  other  way  in  which 
wounds  of  the  scalp  destroy  life  is,  by  producing  inflammation  of 
the  tendon  occipito-firontalis,  which  extends  ov&r  the  whole  surfiMS 
of  the  head.     This  inflammation  covers  the  scalp  and  hcBf  and 
assumes  an  erysipelatous  character,  but  it  is  not  true  erysipelas. 
It    has    not    the   vesicles  of  blisters   filled  with    serum,    which 
commonly   attend   erysipelas,    but  it    has  a   tendency    rather  to 
suppuration ;  and  if  the  constitution  has  strength  to  produce  this 
suppuration,  it  takes  place  between  the  tendon  and  the  pericranium. 
In  this  way  a  very  extensive  abscess  is  often  formed,  into  which 
we  are  obliged  to  make  an  incision,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
matter,  which  cannot  make  its  way  through  the  tendon.     Extensive 
disease  is  thus  produced,  and  the  inflammation  attending  it  some- 
times destroys  life.     I  have  already  alluded  to  a  case  that  occurred 
recently,  in  which  a  person  died  of  erysipelas,  which  followed  the 
removal  of  an  encysted  tumour.     The  tumour  had  been  removed 
twice  before,  and,  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  an  incision  was  made 
so  deep  as  to  lay  bare  the  pericranium^  and  in  this  operation  the 
tendon  had  been  cut  through.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  in 
inflammation  arising  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that 
I   was  anxious  to  point  out   to   you,  in   a  former   lecture,    tlie 
impropriety  of  making  incisions  in  the  scalp  merely  for  the  sake 
of  exploring  the  nature  of  the  injury.     Third  mode  in  which  wounds 
of  the  scalp  prove  destructive,  is  by  incisions  being  made  to  trace 
fractures  of  the  skull,  producing  in  this  way  great  aggravation  of 
the  inflammation,  and  extending  its  influence  to  the  membranes  of 
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the  bnin.     An  inciakm  in  the  scalp  should,  therefore,  be  nerer 
made,  but  in  casee  of  imperious  necessity. 

ON  INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Injuries  of  the  spine  produce  effects  similar  to  those  arising 
from  injuries  of  the  head ;  the  spine  being  liable  to  concussion, 
extraTasation,  fracture  with  depression,  suppuration,  and  ulceration. 

Cases  of  concussion  of  the  spine  are  not  very  unfrequent.  Effects  of. 
They  occur  more  commonly  in  the  lumbar  region  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  spinal  column.  A  violent  blow  on  the  loins  produces 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  paralysis,  however,  is  not 
eomplete ;  the  person  is  unable  to  support  his  body,  but  generally 
some  power  of  moving  his  limbs  remains.  This  paralytic  state, 
arising  from  a  blow  on  the  loins,  is  in  general  easily  removed  in  the 
fbUowing  manner  :— 

You  apply  cupping-glasses  to  the  part,  and  take  away  blood  from  jreatment 
it  several  times  with  the  scarificator.     If,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
ten  days,  the  paralytic  state  still  continues,  you  must  apply  a  blister 
to  the  loins,  and  keep  it  dressed  with  equal  parts  of  the  unguentum 
lyttae,   and  unguentum  sabinse.     The   lyttse   being  in    this  way 
abaorbedinto  the  constitution,  diminishes  the  disposition  to  paralysis, 
while  the  counter-irritation  also  produces  good  effects.     Such  is  the 
]dan  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spine. 
With  respect  to  extravasation  on  the  spine,  the  examples  are  but  Extravasa- 
few  in  which  this  has  occurred.      The   cases  which   are  more  ^ion. 
particularly  impressed  upon  my  mind  are,  first,  one  which  was 
examined  in  this  hospital  by  Mr.  Henry  Cline.     A  person  received  Case, 
a  severe  blow  near  the  cauda  equina,  by  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 
He  had  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  shortly  after  died. 

The  second  case  was  one  under  Mr.  Heaviside,  in  which  I  and  q^^. 
Dr.  Baillie  were  also  consulted.     A  young  gentleman  was  swinging 
with  a  party  of  boys,  when  one  of  his  companions  pushed  him,  that 
he  might  rise  as  high  as  possible,  while  two  others  ran  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  caught  him  in  the  neck  with  a  rope,  as  he 
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descended.  He  was  thrown  out  of  the  swing,  and  when  he  waa 
taken  up,  was  found  to  he  paralytic  in  the  lower  extremities. 
He  soon  became  paralytic  in  his  upper  extremities  also,  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  he  was  hrought  to  town  in  this  state.  It  was 
suspected  that  there  was  some  disease  of  the  spine,  produced  by  the 
injury  the  neck  received,  when  the  rope  suddenly  caught  it,  bat  no 
deformity  could  be  discovered.  An  issue  in  the  neck  was  advised, 
with  a  view  of  producing  counter-irritation ;  but  before  this  plan 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  the  boy  died.  On  examining  the  body, 
it  was  found  that  one  of  the  vertebral  arteries  had  burst,  and  that 
extensive  extravasation  had  taken  place  from  the  foramen  magniim 
to  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  whole  sheath  of  the  spinal 
marrow  was  covered  with  blood.  Mr.  Heaviside  has  a  beautiful 
preparation  made  from  this  subject. 

These  cases,  probably,  admit  of  no  remedy  where  the  extrava- 
sation is  considerable.  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done,  except 
to  bleed  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  prevent  further  extrava- 
sation ;  and  afterwards  to  promote  absorption,  and  excite  counter- 
irritation  by  the  application  of  blisters.  I  mention  these  cases  to 
you  as  worth  knowing,  that  you  may  make  your  own  observations 
on  them  when  they  occur,  rather  than  as  cases  about  the  treatment 
of  which  much  is  understood  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
They  are  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  enable  us  to  lay  down  any 
positive  principles  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated. 

ON    FRACTURES    OF   THE    VERTEBRiE. 

Fractures,  with  displacement  of  the  spine,  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent ;  they  have  been  improperly  called  dislocations  ;  but 
dislocations  of  the  spine  are  extremely  rare,  and  only  occur  in  the 
cervical  vertebrae.  What  •  are  called  dislocations  are,  in  fact, 
fractures  with  displacement.  It  is  not  that  one  vertebra  is 
separated  from  another,  for  this  very  rarely  happens,  and  only  in 
the  cei-vioal ;  but  that  vertebra  is  broken  through.  When  fracture, 
with  displacement  of  the  spine  occurs,  paralysis  takes  place  in  the 
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parts  of  the  body  situated  below  the  injury.  If  it  occur  in  the  Symptoms. 
loins,  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  follows;  the  power  of 
retaining  the  fseces,  and  of  expelling  the  urine,  is  lost.  When  the 
injury  occurs  in  the  dorsal  Yertebrse,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities;  the  same  loss  of  power  in  retaining  the  feeces,  and 
expelling  the  urine,  with  this  addition,  that  it  is  accompanied  with 
considerable  inflation  of  the  abdomen.  This  inflation  might  lead 
die  surgeon  at  first  to  suppose  that  there  was  some  rupture  of  the 
intestines;  but  after  a  few  hours,  when. the  patient  has  had  free 
eiracnatioiis,  this  inflated  state  of  the  intestines  disappears.  The 
inHation  is  produced  by  the  gpreat  secretion  of  air  into  the  intestines, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  powers  of  the  part. 

When  the  injury  occurs  below  the  fourth  cervical  vertebrse.  Of  the  lower 
paralysis  takes  place  in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  extremities,  c^^^i<^i« 
though  not  in  the  same  degree.  There  is  a  numbness  of  the  upper 
extremities,  but  seldom  such  a  degree  of  paralysis  as  to  deprive  the 
patient  of  all  power,  when  the  injury  occurs  below  the  fourth 
The  time  in  which  the  person  dies  from  these  injuries 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  accidents.  If  it  occur  in  the 
loins,  the  patient  will  generally  die  in  from  ^ve  to  six  weeks ;  if  the 
displacement  be  very  considerable,  he  may  die  in  three  weeks:  on 
die  other  hand,  when  the  displacement  is  slight,  the  patient  may  live 
ouny  weeks,  ilnd  even  months.  I  have  known  a  person  live  two 
years  after  an  injury  which  w^b  supposed  to  be  a  case  of  fracture, 
with  displacement  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  As  there  was  no 
examination  of  the  body,  after  death,  in  the  case  to  which  I  allude, 
some  doubt  must  necessarily  exist  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
injury;  for  morbid  anatomy  can  alone  teach  you  the  real  nature  of 
disease.  When  fracture  with  displacement  occurs  in  the  dorsal 
▼ertebrse,  the  patient  generally  lives  a  much  shorter  time ;  though 
even  in  this  case  I  have  known  a  person  live  nine  months.  A 
person  of  the  city,  named  W.,  riding  on  Epsom  Downs,  at  full  q^^^^ 
speed,  came  to  a  road  which  led  to  a  chalk  or  gravel-pit,  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  stop  his  horse,  he  put  spurs  to  him  to 
endeavour  to  clear  the  pit.     He  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but. the 
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faorse,  in  connecjuenre  of  the  effort,  fell  on  the  opposite  side,  roltw 
over  him,  and  hroke  his  dorsal  vertebrae.  Paralyaia  of  the  lowafa 
exireraitteii  followed,  Itut  this  geatleman  lived  four  c 
after  the  injury.  When  fracture  with  displacement  occura  hetweeo 
the  fourth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebras,  the  patient  g-eneraJly  livei 
four  or  five  days.     I  have  known  a  person  die  as  early  as  forty-eipht 

'  hours  after  the  injury.  If  the  injury  occur  between  the  second  and 
third,  or  between  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrffi,  the  person 
diet  on  the  instant. 

Those  who  have  attended  in  the  dissecting  room  can  readi^ 
explain  how  this  happens,  and  would,  perhapn,  feel  themselfi 
insulted  if  I  were  to  explain  it  to  them.  Those  who  have  dissected 
less,  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  instant  death  ensues  in  this 
coae,  because  the  injury  occurs  above  the  ori)ipn  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  which  is  the  only  agent  in  supporting  respiration  after 
pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow  has  occurred.  The  function  of 
respiration,  after  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow,  is  supported  by  the 
diaphra^  only,  and  when  the  fracture  with  displacement  occurs 
ftbove  the  oriipn  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  the  diaphragm  loses  itB 
power,  and  instant  dissolution  is  the  result," 

,.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cervical  vert«brte  are  brokn 
without  displacement.  When  this  occurs,  some  cu 
stances  take  place.  At  the  time  I  lived  with  Mr.  Cline, 
following  case  occurred ; — A  girl  received  a  severe  blow  on 
neck,  after  which  it  was  found,  that  whenever  she  attempted  M 
look  at  any  thing  above  her  bead,  she  was  under  tlie  necessity  c 
putting  her  hands  behind  it,  and  gradually  elevating  it  to  the  objeek' 
When  she  wanted  to  look  at  any  thing  beneath  her  head,  she  put 
her  hands  under  her  chin,  and  lowered  her  head  to  the  object. 
any  other  child  in  play  ran  against  her  and  shook  her  body,  tW 
concussion  produced  uneasy  sensations,    and  she  would  i 
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table,  or  anj  place  on  which  she  could  re»t  her  head,  and  support  it 
with  her  hande  under  her  chin  until  the  agitation  produced  hy  the 
ahock  had  sufaaided.  The  child  lired  twelve  montha  after  the 
accident.  On  examining  the  hodj  after  death,  Mr.  Cline  found  the 
atlae  broken  through;  there  was  a  tranarerie  fracture  of  the  atlaa, 
fant  no  displacement.  When  she  endeavoured  to  raise  her  head,  the 
dentifonn  process  quitted  its  natural  situation,  and  carried  back  a 
portion  of  die  atlaa ;  when  her  head  inclined  forward,  pressure  was 
produced  upon  the  spinal  marrow,  as  it  was  likewise  when  the  body 
was  agitated.  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  fracture  occurring  in 
the  cervical  vertebr»  without  displacement.  With  respect  to  the 
tnataaent  of  fracture,  with  displacement  of  the  spine,  nothing  has 
hitherto  been  effactually  done  in  surgery. 

Mr.  Henry  Cline  was  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  give  Mr.  CliQe'K 
lelitf  in  this  accident.  Being  an  excellent  anatomist,  and  a  most 
able  surgeon,  he  saw  no  reason  why  cases  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
tnaled  as  cases  of  fracture  with  depression  of  the  skull.  Accordingly 
ha  cot  down  upon  the  arch  of  the  spinal  marrow,  where  the 
eooipression  was  g^atest,  and,  with  a  small  trephine  of  his  own 
invention,  he  sawed  through  the  arch  of  the  spinous  process,  and 
toi^  off  the  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow,  by  raising  the  depressed 
portion  of  the  arch.  It  ia  well  km>wn,  that  in  cases  of  fracture 
wfaei9  die  displaceflfient  has  been  slight,  union  of  the  bone  has  been 
prodooed.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  this  union, 
sappoaing  the  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow  to  be  removed.  There 
li  a  preparation  in  Mr.  Brookes*s  collection,  from  a  case  of  fracture 
widi  depression,  where  the  person  lived  long  enough  for  the  fracture 
to  be  imited;  and  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  there  is  a  preparation 
presented  by  Mr.  Harold,  of  Cheshunt,  from  a  case  where  union  of 
the  bone  took  place  after  fracture  with  displacement.  There  is  no 
dangpar,  therefore,  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  arch  of  the  bone,  if 
the  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow  could  be  removed ;  and  it  was 
widi  thia  view  diat  Mr.  Cline  sawed  through  die  arch.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  mention,  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  spinal  marrow 
is  itself  torn  through,     in  some  cases  of  fracture  with  displacement, 
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it  IB  completely  torn;  in  others  pietrtially;  and  in  some  not  at  all. 
In  cases  where  it  has  not  heen  torn,  there  wonld  he  hope  fr6m  such 
an  operation ;  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the  operation  has  heen 
performed .  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  performed  the  operation  since  Mr.  Cliney 
but  both  cases  have  terminated  nnfaTourably.  Whether  future 
experiments  may  be  attended  with  better  success  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  proposal  was  laudable;  the  operation  was  easily  per* 
formed;  and  as  to  the  result,  if  the  spinal  marrow  were  not  torn, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  person  should  not  recover  after  such 
an  operation.  We  are  obliged,  however,  to  speak  doubtingly  on 
this  subject,  since  the  first  experiments  have  been  unsuccessfiil; 
If  you  could  save  one  life  in  ten,  ay,  one  in  a  hundred,  by  such  an 
operation,  it  is  your  duty  to  attempt  it,  notwithstanding  any 
objections  which  some  foolish  persons  may  have  urged  against  it. 
Suppose  any  one  now  present  were  in  this  state  himself ;  suppose 
him  put  to  bed  with  a  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  ivllj 
acquainted  with  the  inevitable  result  if  nothing  were  done ;  would 
he  not  be  glad  to  have  any  attempt  made  to  save  him  ?  Would 
it  not  be  foolish  and  unmanly  to  say,  he  would  rather  die  than 
have  such  an  attempt  made  ?  The  operation  is  not  severe ;  it 
cannot  add  to  his  danger;  and  as  to  the  pain,  no  man  would 
regard  it.  In  the  two  cases*  in  which  the  attempt  was  made,  the 
operation  did  not  shorten  life ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  prolonged  it.  You  will  be  justified,  therefore,  in 
making  the  attempt.  Though  I  may  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  operation  frequently  performed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
occasionally  performed  with  success.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not ;  and  he  w^ho  says  that  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  is  a 
blockhead. 

ON  SUPPURATION  AND  ULCERATION  OF  THE  SPINAL  MARROW. 

The  only  case  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining^ 
this  disease  by  dissection,  was  the  following : 
Case.  A  gentleman  who  resided  eight  miles  from  London,  had,  by  a  fall. 
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Teceived  a  aevere  blow  on  his  spine,  which  did  not,  however, 
produce  any  immediate  ill  effect.  Some  tune  after,  having  been 
mnch  expoeed  to  changes  of  weather,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
pain  in  liia  back,  which  was  followed  by  paralysis,  retention  of 
nrine,  and  involuntary  discharge  of  faeces.  I  was  requested  to  see 
bim  on  account  of  the  retention  of  urine,  and  attended  him  for  a 
length  of  time,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  catheter.  For  several 
weeks  his  symptoms  remained  unchanged,  excepting  the  appearance 
ef  a  troublesome  sore  on  the  nates.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
existence,  he  complained  of  much  uneasiness  and  distension  at  the 
iipper  part  of  his  abdomen.  His  appetite  failed,  he  rejected  his 
fiwd,  and  he  had  a  gpreat  deal  of  fever,  with  quick  pulse,  and 
fnnofbse  perspiration.     He  gpradually  sunk. 

Upon  opening  the  spinal  sheath,  a  milky  fluid  was  found  within  Dissection. 
it^  just  above  the  cauda  equina ;  and  higher  up,  about  three  inches, 
the  spinal  marrow  was  ulcerated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in 
that  softened  state  which  the  brain  assumes  when  putrefaction  has 
taken  place.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  body  wero  healthy,  except 
the  bladder,  which  was  considerably  inflamed. 

In  a  case  like  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  cuppmg,  or  Treatment. 
leeches,  to  prevent  inflammation :  subsequently,  counter  irritants, 
each  as  blisters,  tartar  emetic ;  issues,  or  setons,  may  also,  in  some 
cases,  prove  beneficial. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  to  you 

ANEURISM. 

Aneurism  is  a  pulsating  tumour  containing  blood,  and  communis  Definition. 
eating  with  the  interior  of  an  artery.     There  is  one  exception  to 
this  definition,  namely,  where  aneurism,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
takes  place  in  the  heart. 

Aneurisms  are  situated  either  externally  or  internally ;  that  is,  External  or 
they  are  either  so  situated  on  the  limbs  as  that  access  may  be  had  ^^^"^^ 
to  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  clearly  ascertained  ;  or  they 
are  so  placed  in  cavities  of  the  body,  such  as  the  abdomen,  chest. 
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and  cranium,  as  to  render  the  nature  of  the  diseue  Terj  oftea 
extremely  doubtful. 

Three  staeet        With   respect  to  external   aneurism,    the    symptoiiis  maj  W 

aneiiimf  divided  into  three  stages.  When  you  have  an  opportunity  rf 
seeing  aneurism  in  its  early  stage,  you  will  find  a  saiall  tnnoar 
pulsating  very  strongly — much  more  strongly  than  in  suliseqiasat 
stages ;  for  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  ferce  of  As 
pulsation  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  die  aise  irfthe  aiMwriflB. 
When  an  aneurism  is  first  formed,  it  contains  only  fluid  blood  ;  aad 
if  you  apply  your  finger  to  the  artery  between  the  aneviisagi  aad 
the  heart,  you  will  readily  empty  the  aneurismal  ba|p  Ij  ttl 
pressure.  In  this  state  there  is  scarcely  any  paia,  and  na  odMT 
alteration  in  the  limb  than  some  irregularity  of  drculiti—i 
producing  spasm  in  the  muscles ;  and  when  the  patient  ia  going  to 
rest,  cramps  in'  the  legs,  and  sudden  twitchings,  which  prevent  hin 
from  sleeping. 

Second  stage.  The  next  state  in  which  we  find  aneurism  is,  when  the  blood  if 
beginning  to  coagulate  in  the  interior  of  the  sac,  the  coals  sf 
which  are  very  considerably  thickened.  At  this  time,  if  you  pms 
on  the  artery,  you  may  empty  the  sac  in  part;  you  will  see  the 
swelling  re -produced  when  you  take  off  the  pressure.  You  cannot 
completely  empty  the  bag  by  pressure,  for  a  considerable  d^;ree  of 
swelling  will  still  remain.  There  is  some  degree  of  pain  in  tha 
limb  below  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  sixe 
of  the  swelling,  and  the  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
aneurism  becomes  a  solid  swelling,  instead  of  a  mere  bag  containing 
fluid  blood,  and  the  circulation  is  retarded  by  the  pressure  on  the 
surrounding  parts. 

Tliird  stage.  In  the  next  stage  the  aneurism  has  acquired  considerable  ni^ni* 
tude,  and  the  pulsation  is  in  a  great  degree  lost.  Pulsation  nmy 
be  observed  in  some  one  part  opposite  to  the  opening  from  the 
arter}%  but  it  is  seldom  perceived  over  the  whole  swelling.  A  small 
portion  of  the  blood  still  continues  in  a  fluid  state,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  filled  with  coagulum.  In  this  state,  if  the  aneurism  be 
behind  a  joint,  the  motion  of  that  joint  becomes  impeded.    Poplitaal 
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aneurimi  is  one  of  Terj  common  occurrence ;  there  is  an  enlarge- 
nent  behind  the  knee,  jiut  at  the  bend  of  the  joint,  with  a  pulsa- 
tion; the  foot  and  leg  of  that  side  are  swollen;  the  swelling 
gradnaily  increases,  and  the  aneurism  becomes  of  a  dark  colour ; 
inflammation  of  the  cuticle  covering  the  sac  ensues,  vesication  of 
die  cutis,  to  the  sise  of  half-a-crown,  takes  place,  and  the  skin  in 
this  part  is  quite  insensible. 
In  a  few  days  an  eschar  is  formed,  the  bag  opens  ;  bleedings.  Mode  in  which 
after  another,  take  place,  and  the  destruction  of  life  is  the  stroyed. 


eoBseqaence.  W-hai  jou  read  in  books  respecting  the  mode  in 
vhiefa  death  is  produced  in  these  complaints  is,  that  the  sac  bursts, 
and  the  patient  Is  destroyed  by  the  sudden  gush  of  blood ;  but  I  tell 
jmiy  gentlemen,  it  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is  not  from  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  aneurismal  bag  that  the  person  dies,  but  by  repeated 
Meedings  from  the  part.  At  first  the  bleeding  is  small,  but  as  the 
esehar  increases,  and  the  separation  of  the  parts  takes  place,  it 
mors  ;  the  wound  is  produced  by  means  of  the  sloughing 
9  like  a  slough  in  any  other  part,  and  an  opening  is  formed 
leads  into  the  aneurismal  bag.  At  the  commencement  the 
wound  is  small,  and  blood  issues  from  the  part ;  lint  is  applied  to 
diB  wound,  and  the  hemorrhage  is  stopped ;  but  as  the  eschar 
piooeeds,  and  the  size  of  the  wound  increases,  the  hemorrhage 
fstoms ;  and  tints,  by  repeated  hemorrhage,  destruction  of  life  is 
pfodoced,  and  not  by  any  sudden  discharge  of  blood  from  the  sac ; 
it  is  not  in  aneurism  of  the  extremities  only  that  death  thus  takes 
jhtctf  bnt  in  aneurisms  that  occur  internally;  in  the  chest,  for 
instance,  the  same  circunutances  happen  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Aneurisms,  if  not  operated  on,  are  not  always  destructive  of  life.  Not  alwaji 
I  have,  however,  known  the  bursting  of  an  external  aneurism 
cause  immediate  death.  A  man  had  an  aneurism  in  the  gproin, 
which  burst  on  his  making  an  attempt  to  throw  off  his  bed-clothes, 
and  to  raise  himself  in  bed — he  died  in  a  few  moments.  I  have 
seen  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg,  as  for  as  the  knee,  from  aneurism, 
take  place,  without  destroying  life.  I  saw  a  case  where  the  foot  , 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg  became  gang^nous  in  a  man  labouring 
under  popliteal    aneurism;   they  slou^ed  off;   amputation  was 


kle,  and  the  pntient  recovered.  Deseruc- 

in  anouristn  from  rei)eateil  hemorrhage 

of    a  small     pari    of   ihc    limb    in 

itill  be    remedied  by  metms  of  Biu;g:ical 


The  history  of  infernal 
external.  I  will  describe 
subject  is  hj  tar  too  ample  I 
mentloDei]  to  you  just  nou 
aneui'iRm,  thtit  there  was 
liearl  itself,  n-heii  the  subji 
(poiDtJDg  to  o 
all  that  1  ha' 


f 
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i  different  from  that  of  tha 
t  to  you  in  a  few  words,  thoug-h  the 
1  be  properly  treated  of  at  present.  I 
,  in  the  definition  that  I  guve  you  of 
in  exception  to  it,  and  that  was  the 
ct  of  aneurism.  Here  is  an  aaeurioM 
3  the  table)  of  the  heart ;  this  and  t%TO  others  art 
rer  seen ;  for  what  are  often  called  aneurisms  of 
the  heart  are  not  really  bo  ;  they  are  a  simple  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles.  An  aneurism  of  the  heart  consists  of  a  bi^  formed  out 
of  the  parieles  of  that  organ,  and  in  this  bng  an  opening  is  formed, 
as  in  the  aneurisms  which  take  place  in  arteries.  In  this  spectmen 
there  is  a  hag  formed  of  the  parieles  of  the  left  ventricle,  conm- 
derably  larger  than  an  orange,  togetlier  with  an  opening  whw^ 


The  other  instances  which  I  have  seen  of  aneurism  of  the  hea 
are  the  following :  A  soldier  of  the  g^uards  bad  committed  son 
offence,  for  which  he  was  severely  flogged;  being  a  det«rmini 
fellow,  he  resolved  not  to  crj',  and  whilst  he  n-as  receiving  tl 
punishment  he  held  his  breath ;  a  short  time  sfter  this  he  m 
seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  chest;  Mr.  Palmer,  sut^eon  ' 
the  guards,  was  sent  for,  and  be  found  him  dying,  as  he  thi 
of  ascites  and  <Edenm  of  the  lower  extremities.  He  soon  died,  ai 
on  examination  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  aneurism  of  the  U 
ventricle,  which  had  burst,  as  the  pericardium  was  very  m» 
distended  with  blood. 

Mr.  P.  of  Chichester,   surgeon   to   the   militia,  was  sent   for,  H 
who  had  symptoms  of  a  diseased  heart,  and  intcmiitti 
pulsation  ;   he  had  also  ascites  and  (edema  of  the  lower  e.xtremitil 
This  man  died,  and  there  was  found  an  aneurism  of  the  left  auridM 
!    circumslancc    in    tbi.s   esse   was,    that    the    blood    ha# 
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insinuated  itself  into  the  coats  of  the  lefit  auricle ;  the  anenrism  was 
sf  the  sixe  of  a  wainat ;  its  coats  had  given  way,  and  nature,  as  it 
were,  thus  unloaded  herself.  These  three  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
iiesrt  are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  seen. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  ASCENDING  AORTA. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  just  at  its  commencement, 
where  it  is  covered  hy  the  pericardium,  is  not  of  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Here  are  two  examples  of  aneurism  in  that  situation 
(pointing  to  the  specimens  on  the  table)  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
they  had  burst  into  the  pericardium,  which,  on  examination,  was 
found  filled  with  blood.  I  will  g^ve  you  a  singular  case,  in  order 
to  put  you  on  your  g^uard,  as  you  must  expect  to  meet  with  thorns 
18  well  as  flowers  in  the  profession.  A  man  was  brought  to  the  Case, 
other  hospital  labouring  under  popliteal  aneurism ;  I  told  him  he 
mist  submit  to  an  operation.  In  order  to  have  the  principal 
artery  of  the  thigh  secured,  he  sat  down  on  the  table,  and  was 
placed  in  the  usual  position ;  before  I  had  quite  reached  the 
Bartorius  muscle,  I  saw  him  stretch  himself  on  his  back,  and 
perceived  urine  coming  from  the  penis.  I  immediately  said.  This 
18  more  than  the  expression  of  pain  and  the  apprehension  of 
danger.  He  got  up,  made  a  gasp ;  I  took  out  a  lancet,  opened  a 
vein,  but  no  blood  came.  I  then  tried  to  obtain  some  from  the 
ji^ular,  but  in  vain ;  in  three  minutes  he  was  quite  dead.  I  said, 
gentlemen,  as  you  have  seen  the  death,  you  shall  see  the  exami- 
'  nation.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  dead-house ;  and  the  next  day 
I  opened  the  chest,  and  found  the  pericardium  distended  with 
blood,  containing  from  a  pint  to  a  quart ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  aorta,  just  above  the  valves,  there  was  an  aneurism  of  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  which  had  burst.  It  is  well  that,  in  this  case,  the 
ligature  was  not  applied,  or  the  principal  vessel  divided,  else  the 
Surgeon  would  probably  have  had  the  credit  of  killing  the  patient.. 

I  mention  this  case  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  that  you  should  Admonition. 
never  operate  for  aneurism  till  you  have  ascertained  whether  there 
be  one  situated  in  any  other  part ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that 


m 
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s  attick  several  parts  at  the  same  time.  This  1  know,  rhat 
a  mail  camo  into  this  (St.  Thomas's)  hospital,  with  popliteal 
aneurism:  and  the  operation  nas  ahout  to  be  performed,  when,  on 
I  pain  in  the  abdomen,  it  was  postponed.  Before  the 
operating  day  he  had  died  suddenly,  and,  on  examination,  an 
s  found  hetween  the  two  emulg^ent  arteries.  Well,  then, 
before  you  operate  for  aneurism,  see  whether  there  he  pain  and 
pulaation  in  any  other  part. 


I 


LECTURE   XX.  J 

AKI^VRISM  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  THE  ACUTA.  | 

When  an  aneurism  takes  place  between  the  heart  and  Furrature  of 
the  aorta,  you  find,  after  a  time,  from  the  pressure  of  the  aneurismal 
bag,  the  cartilages  of  the  rihs  become  absorbed,  aa  in  the  specimen 
before  me  (pointing  to  one  on  the  lahle),  where  the  cartilage*  of 
three  of  the  ribs,  and  a  portion  of  the  sternum,  have  been  absorbed ; 
when  the  aneurism  presses  on  the  lungs.  dyspniEa  conies  on, 
together  with  cough,  and  the  complaint  is  obscure,  hut  at  last  the 
fulness  on  the  right  side,  and  the  pulsation  to  he  felt  by  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  intercostal  spaces,  will  enable  you  to 
distinguish  this  disease ;  then  the  ribs  become  absorbed,  the 
aneurism  presses  against  the  pectoral  muscle,  absorption  reaches 
the  skin,  and  the  sac  bursts  by  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  Uia 
destruction  of  the  life  of  the  part,  and  the  separation  of  the  eschar. 
I  will  mention  to  you  a  case,  which  shows  how  life  may  be 
prolonged  someiimea  by  llie  formation  of  an  artificial  sac :  a 
female  in  the  other  liospital  had  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending 
aorta ;  the  skin  had  become  inflamed,  tlie  eschar  was  separatii^, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was  discharged ;  a  clot  of  blood 
plugged  up  the  orifice  of  the  opening ;  pieces  of  lint  were  applied, 
over  which  was  pnt  some  adhesive  plaster,  and  lastly  a  bandage. 
She  lived  tweoiy-seven  days  afterwards  ;  the  opening  of  the  wound. 
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howerer,  fpradoallj  iiiereaMdy  and  she  died  in  eoRiequeiice  of 
influnmition  of  die  interior  of  the  aneuriemal  beg  and  aorta. 

When,  therefore,  jon  are  called  to  a  person  with  an  aneuriem  in  Art  may  pro- 
tide  part,  and  when  hemorrhage  hai  come  on^  70a  can  protract  life 
bj  coating  the  wound  with  lint^  and  endeavouring  to  form  an 
irtiietai  lae;  and  hj  this  means  joa  g^ve  your  patient  two  or  three 
dajBy  or  weeks,  to  live,  allowing  him  that  time  for  making  any 
preparation  he  may  wish.  These  cases  are,  however,  quite  hopeless, 
end  I  have  never  known  one  spontaneoosly  cured. 

AXEUniSMS  OF  TlIE   ARCH   BURSTING    INTO  THE  TRACHEA. 

These  aneurisms  are  very  frequent,  and  are  to  be  seen  just  above 
the  sternum.  You  will  find  that  termination  of  existence  takes 
pboe  in  different  modes  in  these  aneurisms.  In  the  specimen 
More  me  (exhibiting  one  on  the  table),  death  was  produced  by  the 
busting  of  the  artery  into  the  trachea;  it  was  given  me  by  Mr. 
JhinBf  and  was  taken  from  a  man,  the  subject  of  aneurism  of  long 
exisfee&ce;  rising  from  his  bed  one  day,  the  artery  must  have  burst 
mto  the  air  tube,  cough  came  on  with  a  sudden  gush  of  Mood,  and 
be  died,  partly  from  suffocation,  and  partly  from  loss  of  blood.  An 
aneurism  of  this  kind  often  causes,  by  its  pressure,  dyspnoea  and 
suffocation ;  it  also  often  presses  behind  on  the  cBsopbagus,  instead  of 
in  fWmt  on  the  sternum;  it  will  be  seen  in  the  back,  through  the 
rfts,  by  the  edge  of  die  scapula,  between  its  base  and  the  spine. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  wfll  tell  you  one  or  two  practical  points  here.  Practical  cases 
to  pat  yon  on  yoar  guard,  and  induce  you  to  take  great  care  in 
these  cases.  Mr.  Dyson,  of  the  city,  called  on  me  one  day,  and 
said  that  he  had  a  patient  with  aneurism  of  the  neck,  which  he 
thought  was  an  aneurism  of  the  carotid,  and  that  he  should  like  me 
to  see  it.  I  immediately  went  with  him,  and  on  examining, 
midway  between  the  clavicle  and  lower  jaw  there  appeared  to  be  a 
collection  of  fluid  proceeding  to  behind  the  sternum.  I  told  Mr. 
Dyson,  that  I  was  very  doubtful  of  its  being  an  aneurism  of  the 
carotid.     Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Dyson  sent  for  me  to  go  with 


nsm. 
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liim  to  examine  the  bodj  of  this  person;  we  found  a  small  poachy 
just  behind  the  sternum,  proceeding  from  the  curvature  of  the  aorta* 
It  was  of  very  great  importance  that  a  ligature  had  not  been 
applied:  the  sac  would  have  heen  cut  through,  and  destruction  of 
life  taken  place. 

Simulates  ^^  ^^^®  ^''  ^^^''y  of  Glasgow,  who  was  an  excellent  anatomist, 

carotid  aneu-  and  who  published  a  capital  work  on  the  surgery  of  the  head  and 
neck,  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  a  case  of  aneurism  above  the 
clavicle,  and  entertained  some  thoughts  of  tying  the  subclavian 
artery  for  it,  and  asked  me  some  questions  relative  to  it,  to  which  I 
returned  an  answer,  and  said  to  him^  take  care,  do  not  deceive 
yourself,  for  what  often  appear  to  be  aneurisms  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  are  really  aneurisms  of  the  aorta.  The  operation  was  not 
performed.  (It  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bums'  work.)  The  patient 
afterwards  died,  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  it  waB  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  therefore  I  mention  this  to  put  you  on  jour 
guard,  for  after  what  you  have  lately  seen  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  don't 
think  the  operation  an  easy  one,  and  that  it  would  add  greatly  to 
your  credit  to  perform  it.  You  might  very  easily  mistake  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  for  aneurism  of  the  carotid  or  subclavian  arteries. 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  ANTERIA  INNOMINATA. 

These  cases  in  general  do  not  allow  of  an  operation  being  per- 
formed; there  is  no  room  for  the  ligature.  Dr.  Mott,  of  America, 
has  put  a  ligature  on  this  vessel ;  and  for  a  time  the  patient  appeared 
to  be  doing  well ;  but  he  afterwards  died.  The  operation  did  him 
much  credit:  few  would  have  dared  to  perform  it;  and  those  who 
might  have  dared,  probably  would  not  have  known  how.  Dr.  Mott 
is  an  excellent  anatomist,  and  an  industrious  man. 

ANEURISM   OF  THE   DESCENDING   AORTA. 

When  the  descending  aorta  is  the  subject  of  aneurism,  in  its 
course  through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  it  very  often  breaks  into 
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the  cesophaguB,  as  in  the  preparation  before  me  (pointing  to  one  on 
the  table),  and  a  similar  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  other  hospital;  when  an  aneurism  presses  on  the 
cesophaguSy  adhesion  of  the  coat  of  the  sac  to  the  oesophagus  takes 
place,  and  afterwards  an  opening  between  the  aneurismal  bag  and 
gullet  is  formed;  the  patient  vomits  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bloody  and  soon  dies.  I  have  seen  three  instances  of  this  kind  of 
aneurism  in  persons  who  have  died  of  some  other  complaint. 

ANEURISM   OF  THE   ABDOMINAL   AORTA. 

When  the  aneurism  is  situated  i^bove  the  coeliac  artery,  a  pulsation 
may  be  distinctly  felt  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis;  and  a  symptom 
which  dbtinguishes  this  complaint  is,  that  the  pressure  on  the  Symptoms. 
stomach  caused  by  the  aneurismal  bag  produces  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  small  quantities  of  food  are  immediately  rejected.     There  was 
a  case  in  this  hospital  of  aneurism  just  above  the  coeliac  artery, 
where  the  patient  had  frequent  vomiting,  constant  nausea,  and  could 
not  bear  to  take  any  food.     When  the  aneurism  is  lower  down  in  Sometimes 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  often  bursts  into  the  intestine.     Here  bursts. 
IB  a  specimen  (holding  it  in  his  hand),  where  there  is  an  opening  in 
the  jejunum  and  the  fore  part  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  of  which  Case, 
the  patient  died.     It  was  taken  from  a  near  relation  of  an  eminent 
physician.     Dr.  S.  brought  him,  in  order  that  I  might  give  my 
opinion  of  a  pulsation  in  the  abdomen ;  he  dined  with  me,  we  made 
as  light  of  it  as  possible,  and  he  was  very  cheerful  at  dinner;  three 
weeks  afterwards  I  was  sent  for,  to  Henley,  to  visit  him;  he  was 
seized  with  discharge  of  blood  by  stool;  he  revived  a  little,  and 
hopes  of  recovery  were  entertained  by  his  friends;  the  following 
morning,  however,  the  discharge  of  blood  returned  and  he  died 
suddenly. 

When  the  aneurismal  tumour  presses  on  the  spine,  absorption  a  ugQ^Q*:       f 
of  the  vertebrae  takes   place,  as   in   this  instance  (exhibiting  a  the  vertebrae, 
specimen);  you  will  also  find  a  large  swelling  in  the  loins;  but  you 
must  be  on  your  guard  respecting  this  swelling,  lest  it  be  mistaken 


with  for  any  otlier  complaint.  One  of  the  surgeons  of  this  hospil&l,  lint 
who  ia  eiace  ilead,  hiid  a  patient  with  a  swelling-  in  his  loins;  tliit 
the  surgeon  took  for  lumliu'  ftlwcesB;  he  took  out  his  lancet,  and 
introduced  it  obliquely,  when  some  florid  blood  ittsued  by  the  side  of 
the  instrument.  AdheRiTe  plaster  was  put  to  the  wound,  and  it 
healed;  he  died,  however,  from  the  hursling  of  tiie  aneurismal  sac 
internally.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  swelling  was  from 
the  aneurismal  tumour,  the  lancet  had  not  penetrated  into  it,  but 
wounded  its  coats.  Tltere  is  no  pulsation  to  be  fell  in  the  luins 
-  was  there  any  in  the  case  I  have  jnKt 
ving  to  the  distance   of  the  swelling  from 

;n  that  are  well  informed  in  their  profession  vaj 

1  these  obscure  cases. 
u  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  in  tlie  ischiatic  nolch, 
UB  maximus  muscle;  you  will  be  on  yourguanl, 
therefore,  when  you  find  tumours  on  your  nates.  A  man  was  sent 
IVom  Gainsborough  to  the  other  hospital  with  an  aneurism  or  tnmour 
on  the  nates;  I  hesitated  at  first  respecting  its  nature  ;  hemorrfaag« 
came  on  from  the  bladder,  when  it  was  immediately  thought  t]iat 
the  aneurism  adhered  to  the  bladder,  and  an  opening  into  it  had 
been  formed,  as  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  the  case  on 
nation.  This  is  all  it  will  l>e  necessary  to  say  to  you  on  the  eubJM 
of  internal  aneurisms,  as  the  symptoms  will  vary  according  to  ll 
scat  in  which  the  disease  may  be  found;  the  digestive  orgiuu  n 
be  in  fault  at  one  time,  the  urinary  at  another,  according  to  the  p 
on  which  the  pressure  of  tlie  aneuriunal  sac  may  rest;  from  tba 
vkfiety  of  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  will  of  course  be  found  la  b* 
difficult. 


from  those  t 
mentioned,  and  this 
the  aorta  ;  thus  n 
commit  mistakes 

Aneurisms  form  ti 
and  under  the  glut 


The  aneurism  before  me  is  (he  Ini^cst  I  ever  saw  (a  beautiful 
specimen  was  here  exhibited) :  it  begins  in  the  aorta  at  the  emulgent 
arteries,  and  extends  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  It  conlaiiMd 
blood  (and  1  am  not  exactly  certain  how  much),  but  of  u' 
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vtight.     Here  (ehowing  another  specimen)  is  a  popliteal  aneurism 

9i  Gonuderaiile  size.    The  g^realest  number  of  aneurisms  that  I 

luvre  seen  in  one  case  is  seven,  and  this  specimen  on  the  table  was 

taken  from  the  man  to  whom  I  allude.     He  died  of  an  aneurism 

at  the  Infurcation  of  the  aorta;  he  also  bad  one  at  the  opposite  ham, 

two  ahora  it,  one  in  the  groin,  and  two  others.    The  iliac  artery  had 

been  tied  for  femoral  aneurism,  and  the  patient  did  well  for  some 

tiow,  but  afterwards  died.      This  man  was  a  bricklayer's  labourer ; 

had  been  accustomed  to  mount  ladders,  and  carry  weights  up  great 

he^hts ;  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  lower  extremities 

a  good  deal :  he  was  not  very  muscnlar,  and  the  fatigue  of  his 

ecGupation  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

I  may  obeerre  here,  that  some  aneurisms  are  local,  and  others  Local  and 
gneral ;  when  they  occur  in  the  ham,  they  are  frequently  only  coMtitutional. 
Iseal;  but  when  between  the  groin  and  ham,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  you  rery  commonly  find  disease  of  other  arteries. 
Therefore,  in  popliteal  aneurism,  you  expect  to  find  the  aorta  and 
larger  arteries  healthy. 
The  age  at  which  aneurisms  g^erally  occur  is  from  30  to  50 ;  j i,^  ^^  ^^ 

at  that  age,  exercise  is  considerable  and  streng^  less.     In  very  old  which  they 

t»  ^  occur. 

ige  this  complaint  is  not  so  common.  I  have  seen  a  popliteal 
aaeoiinn  in  a  man  of  80,  four  or  five  years  ago,  at  the  other 
bospital:  on  this  man  I  tied  the  femoral  artery,  and  he  did 
axtremely  well.  On  a  man  of  69  I  have  operated,  and  that  case 
iid  well.  I  saw  a  boy  in  this  hospital,  eleven  years  old,  with 
laeurism  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  The  man  of  eighty  is  the 
aUett,  and  the  boy  of  eleven  the  youngest,  that  I  have  seen  with 
aneurism.  It  is  more  commonly  met  with  between  30  and  50,  or 
rather  between  30  and  40,  than  after  that  time.  In  cases  of 
aneurism,  the  age  is  no  objection  to  the  operation. 

With  respect  to  the  sex  in  which  aneurism  chiefly  occurs,  the  ^^- 
male  is  certainly  much  more  frequently  the  subject  of  it  than  the 
limale.     I  should  say  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is 
aboat  five  to  one :  and  if  we  take  only  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism, 
the  proportion  of  males  would  be  considerably  greater.     When 
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HowproJuccil.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  clearly  underslanJ  the  manner  ill 
which  aneuriitni  is  produced.  Tlie  first  circumstance  that  take* 
place  in  an  artery  which  is  about  to  produce  an  aheurismal  ewelliog 
is,  that  it  becomes  opaque,  and  slightly  inflamed.  A  small  yellow 
apot  appears  in  the  part  where  the  aneurism  is  afterwards  formed, 
and  there  ia  a  slight  efilorescenre  surrounding  it.  The  process  of 
absorption  af^mards  takes  place,  and  thins  tlie  coat  of  tlie  artery, 
BO  that  the  texture  beconies  like  that  of  a  fine  web.  At  the  same 
time  that  this  takes  place,  nature  begins  to  set  up  a  process  of 
defence,  which  itt  beautifully  exemplified  in  a  preparation  (it  waa 
exhibited  to  the  class)  made  from  the  first  aneurism  which  1  had  aii 
opportunity  of  dissecting.  This  was  an  incipient  aneurism  of  the 
aorta;  you  perceive  that' the  coat  of  the  artery  has  been  absorbed, 
uid  apposite  to  the  parts  absorbed  you  obser\'e  a  layer  of  adhesive 
matter,  by  means  of  which  a  defence  is  set  up  for  the  coat  of  the 
arter^',  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  for  a  tinie  resisted.  A 
covering  is  thus  produced  by  the  adiieaive  inllammation  which  shnts 
up  the  artery,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  escape  of  the  blood. 

This  preparation  not  only  beautifully  ilhistrates  this  process,  but, 
by  holding  a  candle  on  the  opposite  aide  of  it,  you  will  also  abB«rv» 
the  opacity  which  I  have  just  described.  As  the  coat  of  the  artery 
becomes  absorbed,  the  cellular  membrajie  is  glued  by  this  matter  lo 
the  outer  surface  of  the  artery.  The  next  substance  which  becoaes 
absorbed,  if  it  be  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  is  the  plaitn, 
I  forms  a  portion  of  the  aneurismnl  bng.     Then   the  lun»_ 
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beeome  absorbed,  and  fbnn  a  portion  of  the  bag ;  next  the  inter- 
mnaeiea,  with  the  cartilages  of  the  ribe ;  then  the  pectoral 
;  and  at  last  the  skin  itself,  forming  the  parietea  of  the 
,  giro  way,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  prevent 
tlie  escape  <^  the  blood. 

Breiy  anearism  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  Former 
diktation  of  the  coats  of  the  artery ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  this  ^P*"^*^^^' 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  generally  produced,  not  by  the  dilatation, 
bat  by  the  absorption  of  the  coats  of  the  artery.  For  this  knowledge 
we  are  indebted  to  Scarpa,  who  first  accurately  explained  the  mode 
in  which  aneurisms  are  produced.  He  thought  they  were  always 
prodoced  in  this  way;  but  they  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
farmed  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
■niiwmly  produced ;  namely,  by  dilatation.  Here  is  a  specimen 
«f  an  anenrism  of  the  aorta,  in  which  the  pouch  is  formed  by 
dHatation,  the  coats  of  the  artery  still  remaining. 

Hm  general  cause  of  aneurism  is  a  diseased  state  of  the  coats  of  Cante  of 
in  artery y  by  which  it  becomes  altered  in  its  appearance,  and  thinner 
ia  tia  texture ;  but  this,  although  the  most  frequent,  is  not  the  only 
caoae  of  the  disease,  for  sometimes  the  artery  becomes  dilated  in  its 
whole  circumference,  as  may  be  seen  by  two  beautiful  specimens  in 
uasenm. 


Anaaiisms  are  now  and  then  the  e£Fects  of  the  bursting  of  an  Bursting  of  an 
aiterjy  onder  some   considerable   exertion.     I   have   known   two 


of  this  kind.    A  gentleman  who  was  out  shooting,  jumped  Case. 
over  a  ditch,  when,  on  reaching  the  other  side,  his  foot  slipped,  and 
bs  M  back  into  the  ditch.     At  this  moment  he  felt  something  snap 
IB  his  ham,  and  when  he  attempted  to  walk,  he  found  himself  lame 
fiem  the  accident.     He  was  attended  by  Mr.  Holt,  a  surgeon,  at 
Tottenham,  and  was  afterwards  brought  to  town,  where  he  under- 
went an  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism.    In  this  case,  the  aneurism 
began  to  form  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  accident,  and  it 
was  not  more  than  ^rom  three  to  five  weeks  afterwards  that  the 
operation  was  performed. 
The  jQther  case  in  which  I  have  known  an  aneurism  produced  by  ^^^ 

p 


the  bursting  of  an  arter}',  occurred  as  follows: — A  gentleman 
whom  I  was  attending-  for  another  compiaint,  in  attemptiog  lo  raiie 
I  bed  upon  his  hands,  felt  soDielhing  snap  in  his  right 
hand.  When  I  next  Tiaited  him,  be  told  me  the  cirrumstance. 
and  requested  me  to  look  at  his  hand.  Upon  putting  mj 
finger  upon  it,  I  felt  a  pulsating  aneurismal  swelling.  !  tried 
what  could  be  done  by  pressure ;  but  as  this  did  not  succeed, 
1  found  it  necessary  to  tie  the  radial  artery  at  the  part  where 
we  usually  feel  the  pulse.  In  this  case,  a  beg  uf  considerable 
I  formed  by  the  cellular  membrane,  instead  of  the  usual 

A  pointed  body  introduced  into  an  artery  will  produce  all  tha 
appearances  of  aneurism,  and  require  the  same  treatment.  In 
whatever  way.  in  short,  aneurism  is  produced,  the  surgical  treatment 
of  it  will  be  the  same. 

A  curious  circumstance  may  be  obsen'cd  in  dissecting  an 
aneurism,  after  having  turned  back  the  aneurismal  sac.  You 
would  suppose  that  when  you  had  made  an  incision  in  the  parts,  you 
would  immediately  find  the  cavity  in  which  the  blood  is  contained ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  aneurismal  no 
a  wall  of  adhesive  matter  is  deposited  in  layers,  so  as  to  encloM 
the  blood  as  completely  as  the  aneurismal  sac  itself.  Here  is  ■ 
preparation  in  which  the  aneurismal  sac  has  been  taken  away,  and 
yet  you  find  a  bag  remaining  entirely  formed  uf  layers  of  adhesive 
r  side  of  the  aneurism.  The  process  by  which 
throws  up  one  layer  of  adhesive  matter  after  another, 
until  a  complete  b^  is  produced,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  tbia 
preparation. 

¥ou  may  distinguish  aneurism  from  other  diseases  by  the  follow- 
ing marks: — If  the  aneurism  be  recent,  by  pressing  your  finder 
on  the  artery  which  leads  to  the  aneurism,  you  will  empty  tlie 
aneurismal  bag  ;  but  if  the  aneurism  be  of  longer  duration,  and  tba 
pulsation  be  but  slight,  place  yourself  by  the  side  of  the  patient, 
refully  the  size  of  the  swelling,  and,  by  pressing  yoor 
finget  on  the  artery  above,  you  will  see  the  aneurism  tink  down  is 
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yon  nake  the  premnre,  though  the  sac  will  not  entirely  emptj 
ilBelf ;  and  upon  raising  your  hand  suddenly,  you  will  observe  a 
jet  of  Uood  rush  into  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  raise  it  to  its  former 
hoigiit. 

In  this  manner  an  aneurism  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  Known  from 
another  tomoor  deriTing  its  pulsation  from  an  artery :  in  the  former  ^™°"'^' 
ease,  the  pulsation  will  be  felt  over  every  part  of  the  tumour,  in  the 
latter  there  will  be  no  pulsation,  except  in  the  direction  of  the 
artery.  I  have  hurried  over  some  parts  of  this  evening's  lecture, 
as  it  is  my  intention  to  show  you  the  operation  for  popliteal 
aneurism,  having  a  subject  which  will  answer  the  purpose  extremely 
well.  I  shall  postpone,  therefore,  some  remarks  which  I  have  to 
make  upon  the  medical  treatment  of  aneurism,  and  proceed  at 
onee  to  speak  of  the  surgical  operation  for  its  cure. 

ON  THE  CURE  OF  ANEURISMS. 

Aneurisms  sometimes  undergo  a  spontaneous  cure.  This  is  a  Spontaneous 
eiicvmstance  which  you  should  bear  in  mind,  because  in  cases  ^^^' 
where  they  are  so  situated  as  not  to  admit  of  surgical  relief,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  the  patient  to  know  that  these  diseases  now  and  then 
core  themselves.  There  are  many  examples  of  such  a  spontaneous 
core:  I  have  myself  seen  some,  and  many  more  are  to  be  found  in 
sorgical  and  medical  authors. 

There  u  a  preparation  before  us,  taken  from  a  man  in  the  other  Case. 
hospital,  who  had  an  aneurism,  situated  just  below  the  groin,  which 
■nderwent  a  spontaneous  cure.  He  was  sitting  before  the  fire,  in 
eae  of  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  when  he  felt  something  burst  in 
the  upper  part  of  his  thigh.  On  examination,  he  found  no  blood 
had  issoed  out,  and,  in  fact,  the  aneurism  had  not  yet  reached  the 
skin  so  as  to  be  adherent  to  it.  His  thigh  was,  however,  enormously 
swollen ;  he  was  unable  to  use  the  limb,  and  was  put  to  bed  by  the 
ether  patients.  For  three  days  after  a  pulsation  was  found  in  the 
aneurism;  it  then  ceased,  and  the  size  of  the  limb  began  to  diminish. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  the  aneurismal  swelling  had  considerably 
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diminished,  aod  he  rernvpred  the  ii.si^  of  the  limb,  Six  months  aftar 
he  first  felt  this  sensntion,  and  when  he  had  been  dischBrg<>d  from 
the  hospital,  I  met  him  as  1  u'aa  nalkiag-  across  the  sqaare  of  tb« 
other  hospital,  1  said  to  him,  "  Why,  Powell,  you  seem  low-Bpiril«l) 
you  ought  to  be  cheerful,  for  you  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape." 
"  Yes,"  8aid  the  man,  "  I  am  pretty  well,  sir,  except  that  I  hap« 
•omelhiny  alive  in  my  betly."  ■'  I  hope  you  have,"  said  I, ' 
it  nonid  be  rather  awkward  if  you  had  not."  On  putting  my  hftldl  ] 
on  his  abdomen,  )  felt  a  pulsating  swelling  there.  This  ai 
shortly  afterwards  burst  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  man  die 
examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  aneuriNm  in  ttat  J 
thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  had  burst  under  the  fascit 
lata ;  q  e^^at  accumulation  of  blood  took  place,  which  pressed  upw 
the  vessel,  and  the  femoral  arter}'  was  obliterated.  Sir  W.  Blinrd 
had  a  patient  at  Walworth,  with  popliteal  aneurism,  which  ^ 
cured  spontaneously.  Mr.  Ford  mentions  several  caees ;  and  Dn 
Baillie  met  with  two  cases  of  carotid  aneurism,  which  cured  th«ia^ 
selves.  Mr.  Crampton,  the  surgeon -general  at  Dublin,  has  gifts 
an  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  aneurism  gradually  waswd  in  tlifti 
kbdnmen,  and  obliterated  the  aorta.  ^^ 

An  account  of  a  similar  case  has  been  given  by  Baron  LftrraJ^' 
the  French  surgeon.  An  Irish  gentleman,  whose  name  doe«  atH'. 
at  this  moment  occur  to  me,  in  passing  through  this  metropolis,  Mi> 
his  way  to  Paris,  showed  me  a  preparation  from  a  cue  of  sponW** 
neans  core  of  aneurism,  in  which  the  aorta  was  obliterated  mt  I 

From  the  medical  treatment  of  (his  disease,  I  must  confess  that  ( 
have  seen  hut  little  advantage.     Mr.  Brown,  a  sui^eon,  who  had 
of  the  aorta,  was  exceedingly  strict  in  his  diet  and  jn 
but  he  lived  only  a  very  few  months,     A  gentlemiA^  J 
who  had  an  aneurism  of  his  aorta,   look   four  ounces  of  food  thfll 

day,  and  refrained  almost  entirely  from 
although   be   began   this   plan    in    August,   almost   i 

itinctly  discovered,   yet   he    died   in    the    (blkml^ 
February.     The  result  of  my  observation  is,  that  two  measures  oalfrl 
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^IQ^'Qiefiil;  the  one,  mbstnctioil  of  blood  from  the  ann,  when  the 
fmkt  m  hftrd  end  full,  from  which  I  have  seen  undoubted  benefit 
Rfiee.  The  other,  the  administration  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
y^lfidewihle  deeee,  which,  with  entire  rest,  seem  to  prevent  the 
UKVame  of  the  swelling:  but  the  soda  is  at  last  obliged  to  be 
ahvfldoned,  on  account  of  its  producing  petechiae ;  the  irritability  of 
the  body  ie  often  so  increased  by  an  anti-phlogistic  treatment,  that 
IbB  quickness  of  the  pulse  which  follows,  does  as  much  injury  as 
lift  natwral  force  of  circulation. 

•  jAs  the  spdntaneous  cure  of  this  disease,  however,  cannot  be  so  on  the  opera- 
fiHr  depended  upon  as  to  prevent  us  from  performing  the  operation  ^!^  ^^  ^'^*^' 
kt  Jill  situations  where  the  artery  is  accessible,  I  shall  proceed  to 
describe  to  yon  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation  in  the  different 
faits  of  the  body,  confining  myself  in  this  evening^s  lecture  to  the 
•peration  on  the  femoral  artery.  As  we  are  occasionally  under  the 
neeeestty  of  performing  the  operation  as  it  used  to  be  done  thirty* 
fivo  or  forty  years  ago,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  say  a  few  words 
e»  the  old  operation. 

-  The  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  used  to  be  performed  in  the  old  method. 
following  manner : — A  tourniquet  was  placed  on  the  limb,  and  the 
patient  laid  upon  his  face.  An  incision  was  then  made  in  the  ham, 
Id- the  extent  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  adhesive  matter  and  coagu- 
lated Mood  removed  from  the  excavation  thus  made.  The  aneu- 
risvul  bag  was  then  wiped  out  with  a  sponge,  and  the  tourniquet 
was  slightly  loosened,  in  order  to  mark  the  orifice  of  the  artery. 
The  surgeon  stood  ready  with  a  probe  in  bis  hand,  and  as  soon  as 
hejKW  the  blood  issue  from  the  upper  orifice,  he  passed  it  into  the 
artery^  and  then  separating  that  portion  of  the  artery  from  the 
wtMiining  parts,  put  a  ligature  upon  it.  When  he  had  done  this, 
be  again  loosened  the  tourniquet,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  what 
jypeaorod  to  be  venous  blood  spring  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
■riery  (for  the  blood  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  artery  is  florid, 
m  arterial  blood  usually  is,  but  in  the  lower  portion  it  has  the 
i^ipeafance  of  venous  blood),  he  introduced  the  probe  into  the  orifice^ 
juui  .pHt  a  ligaturo  on  the  artery  as  before.     An  operation  like  this> 
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which  exposed  a  very  considerable  surface,  where  the  artery  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlic  ancuriam  was  diBeased,  and  by  which  ibe  bonea 
were  frequently  injured,  from  the  ulcerative  process  taking  pUc«, 
Deccsaarily  led  very  frequently  to  fatal  results;  so  frequentl]F( 
indeed,  that  it  was  a  disputed  point  among  the  profcssiou  whether 
it  was  better  to  amputate  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  or  I 
perform  this  operation.  A  man  who  had  recovered  after  the  old 
operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  could,  fomierlv.  get  money  l^ 
showing  himself  at  the  hoepiiaU:  at  present  it  would  not  be  worlli 
a  Ruin's  while  to  beg  in  this  way. 

It  is  to  the  tronEcendant  talents  of  that  immortal  genius  Mr* 
John  Hunter,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  improvement  wliioh 
has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  surgery.  But  for  Mr.  Jok^ 
Hunter,  we  might  still  have  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter,  i 
patients  labouring'  under  this  disease  might  still  have  been  expoi 
to  the  game  danger.  Mr.  Hunter  being  an  excellent  physiolagialf 
and  an  admirable  anatomist,  applied  the  powers  of  his  active  and 
inquiring  mind  to  this  subject.  He  said,  "  1  have  frequently  ti 
the  femoral  artery  in  animals,  without  injury ;  why  should  not  i  potft 
ligature  on  the  artery,  in  the  same  way,  in  the  human  subject '; " 
t  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  led  to 
train  of  thought  by  having  under  his  care  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  of  such  extent  as  to  have  reached  the  tendon  of  |{ 
triceps,  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  application  of  a  ligatora 
between  the  aneurismal  sac  and  the  tendon.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  the  experiment  of  tying  the  femoral  artery, 
rather  than  amputate  the  limb.  The  first  operation  waa  not,  M  J 
might  be  expected,  performed  in  the  very  best  manner.  He  WW  1 
not  content  with  a  single  ligature,  but  applied  several,  which  wu«  ^ 
left  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  and  which  were  afterwards  discbtu^ed 
by  a  process  of  ulceration.  Yet  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the 
patient  recovered,  and  lived  rather  more  than  twelve  mon^s  after 
the  operation.  On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  the  femorHl  ariei^ 
was  obliterated  as  far  as  tlie  arteria  profunda.  Since  Mr.  Hunter's 
time,  several  alighl  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  operation  f^r 
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popliteal  aaMuiam,  as  ererj  sorgeon  has  his  whim;  but  the  principk 

cslahlisbed  by  Mr.  Hunter  remains  the  same,  and  that  great  surgeon 

haa  the  imdoabted  merit  of  haying  substituted  a  simple  and  beautiful 

operatioa  £ot  one  of  very  considerable  difficulty  and  danger. 

I  shall  proceed  to  point  out  to  you  the  several  steps  of  the  The  operatioa  , 
i.         .        t     i.  ■  i.        1.      1  .for  popliteal 

operation  for  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  aneurism 

Bfr.  Hunter  used  to  make  the  incision  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  ^^*^^^' 

but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  make  it  one-third  of 

tiie  space  downwards  from  the  ilium  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the 

08  femoris,  because  the  artery  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  middle 

of  the  thigh  than  it  is  higher  up;  and  there  are,  besides,  many 

aBOStoaiosing  Tesseb  in  the  former  situation.    There  are  four  steps 

m  this  operatioa:  first,  an  incision  through  the  skin,  which  lays 

bare  the  sartorius  muscle ;  secondly,  the  division  is  to  be  continued 

aloog  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius,  exposing  the  sheath  of  the 

iMMral  artery;   thirdly,   the  incision  through   the  sheath;   and 

fiNvthij,  the  putting  of  the  ligature  round  the  vessel.     I  now  make 

tike  iaciaion,  about  four  inches  in  length — [the  learned  professor 

]noceeded  to  perfcmn  the  operation  on  the  dead  subject] — which 

completely  exposes  the  sartorius  muscle ;  I  then  separate  its  inner 

edge  from  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact ;  this  lays  bare  the 

■heath,  and  I  now  find  the  femoral  artery  and  the  vein  exposed. 

Theie  ia  a  little  septum  between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  which  you 

rfronM  take  care  to  observe.     Introduce   the   aneurismal  needle 

Older  the  artery,  taking  care  to  disturb  the  parts  as  little  as  possible. 

Sepatate  the  cellular  membrane  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch ;  and 

take  care  not  to  include  the  saphena  nerve,   which  is   a  small 

hraaeh  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  in  the  ligature.     If  the  saphena 

nerve  should  be  taken  up,  you  will  ascertain  it  by  the  irritability 

which  ia  immediately  excited.     Having  brought  the  ligature  under 

the  Teesel  with  the  aneurismal  needle,  all  that  remains  is,  to  tie  it 

with  what  is  called  a  surgeon*s  knot,  which  does  not  slip.     In  this 

Gooaisls  the  whole  operation.     If  you  should  have  separated  the 

artery  from  the  sheath  to  any  considerable  extent,  two  ligatures  will 
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be  necessary,  which  most  be  iq»plied  close  to  the  part  when  thgr- 
Tessel  is  connected  by  the  cellular  tissue  to  the  sheath;  but  if  ymi 
should  not  have  disturbed  the  artery,  one  ligature  will  be  sufficient*   - . 


LECTURE    XXI. 


OPERATIOK  FOR  POPLITEAL  ANEURISM. 


Medicinal  As  the  time  of  last  evening  was  occupied  in  perfonnmg* .  the 
operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  I  left  one  or  two  pointo  unnoChsed 
which  it  will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind,  therefore  I  will  staM' 
them  now.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  conceived  that  coasideraUr 
relief  might  be  afforded  in  cases  of  aneurism,  by  medical  treatment; 
It  is  natural  to  expect  that  if  by  any  means  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  be  diminished,  the  result  would  be  that  the  aneurismal 
bag  would  yield  less,  and  consequently  be  reduced:  experience  doea 
not,  however,  justify  this  conclusion.  1  will  tell  you  a  case  which 
exemplifies  the  truth  of  what  I  state. 

Case.  A  gentleman  came  to  town,  and  was  operated  on  for  popliteal 

aneurism ;  he  recovered  in  the  usual  time,  no  untoward  circumstanoea 
occurring  during  his  recovery;  in  twelve  months  afterwards,  ha 
became  afflicted  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  just  at  ite  curvatura.- 
He  came  to  London,  and  having  been  under  my  care  before,  ha 
applied  to  me  again.  On  examination  I  discovered  the  aneariaoi. 
A  consultation  was  held  on  this  patient  in  July,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  be  kept  low,  be  occasionally  bled,  and  be  allowed 
small  quantities  only  of  animal  food,  as  it  was  hoped  that  by  this 
means  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  would  be  considerably 
lessened.  Well,  this  regimen  was  prescribed  in  July;  the  patient 
adhered  very  rigidly  to  it ;  but  the  February  following  he  died,  inm 
the  bursting  of  the  artery  into  the  chest,  having  lived  a  shorter 
period  than  usual  in  these  cases.     Now  it  is  probable  that  he  woaid ' 
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liM«  MFffire^  longer,  liad  he  been  treated  otherwise;  and  I  will 
•Kfiaui  to  3roo  how  it  is  that  keeping  the  patients  so  low  does  not 
agreo  wHh  them;  by  keeping  them  so  low,  the  constitution  is 
rendered  irritable,  and  then  whatever  is  lost  in  the  momentum  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  is  gained  in  velocity.  I  have  seen  loss  of 
blood  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  occasionally  useful.  When  the 
chest  is  affected,  and  breathing  laborious,  it  will  be  right  to  take 
blood;  and  the  best  state  in  which  the  body  can  be  kept  is  a  little 
bebw  par;  that  is,  a  little  under  the  natural  state.  Strict  attention 
mnst  be  paid  to  regimen;  and  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  g^ve 
stiauli  of  any  kind. 

.>Tbm  second  point  is   the  chance  of  obtaining  a  cure  by  the  Care  by 
application  of  jMressnre  on  the  artery  or  aneurismal  bag.     Very  F^"***^ 
mamf  yean  ago,  I  had  an  iron  ring  made,  with  a  pad  on  the  outer 
iida,  and  a  screw  on  the  opposite:   this  was  put  on  the  limb, 
on  the  outside  was  made  against  the  thigh,  and  on  the 
against  the  artery;  the  use  of  this  was  worse   than   the 
I  applied  it  on  a  man  at  the  other  hospital,  and  I  will 
ttUyoo  how  long  he  kept  it  on — twenty-four  hours  only.     In  three 
boors  from  its  first  application  he  began  to  complain  of  pain;  in  a 
£nr  iioais  afterwards  it  became  worse ;  and  in  less  than  twenty- four 
the  man  said  that  he  would  submit  to  any  operation  rather 
snffiBr  the  pain :  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  practise  it.     I  have 
tried  ibe  same  experiment  on  the  upper  extremity,  but  without  its 
leading  to  any  useful  results.     This  plan  of  pressure  on  arteries 
doaa  not  succeed,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  describe  the  alterations  which  have  taken  Later  improve- 
place  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  ^^i^^* 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  J.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hunter  made  the  incision 
in  the  middle  of  the  thigh;  the  spot  where  it  is  made  at  present  b 
ono»thifd  down,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  the  artery  is  deeper 
sitiialed;  well,  therefore,  one-third  down  the  thigh  is  the  place 
wiwTO  yon  ought  to  operate.  Now,  Mr.  Cline  (with  whom  I 
fomeily  lived)  thought  '^that  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
operation,  if,  instead  of  allowing  the  ligature  to  remain  till  the 
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proress  of  ulceratioD  had  begun,  he  removed  it  before  that  period, 
tliat  heniorrha^  mig'ht  l>e  prevented,  and  tlie  operation  rendered 
simple;  and  in  the  Grnt  rase  of  popliteal  aneiirisni  whieh  he  had 
after  he  thought  of  this  plan,  he  tried  the  experimeot,  Inid  bare  the 
artery,  applied  a  hrond  ligature,  and  tied  it  firmly  on  the  artery; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  knot  slipping,  he  put  bettveen  it  and  tha 
vedoel  a  amall  piere  of  cork.  The  first  case  on  which  he  tried  thi>, 
succeeded  perfectly  well,  [Here  the  learned  professor,  pointing  to 
a  specimen  taken  from  the  man  on  whom  this  experiment  had  been 
tried,  showed  that  the  artery  was  quite  obliterated.]  The  ligattire 
remained  on  till  the  adhesive  procesB  had  begi:n;  but  befoM 
ulceration  had  taken  place,  the  wound  anppurated,  and  ultimately 
closed.  The  patient  died  some  time  after  of  an  affection  of  the 
lungs;  and  on  examination  of  the  body,  the  artery  was  found  u 
just  described;  but  on  repeating  this  mode  of  operation,  it  was  kmb 
ascertained  that  it  produced  more  irritation  than  the  other.  Here  ia 
an  example  (pointing  to  a  specimen),  in  which  the  artery  ulcerated 
a  short  time  after  the  broad  ligature  had  been  applied ;  it  led  to 
great  irritation,  and  the  process  of  ulceration  was  rendered  more 
speedy;  therefore  the  opration  cannot  be  performed;  and  Mr.  Ctine, 
with  all  the  candour  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  gave  ii 
as  an  operation,  however  feasible,  yet  one  that  was  attended 
considerable  risk. 

Well,  iheti,  it  has  been  proposed,  and  very  ingeniously, 
'  Mr.  Abemethy,  that  tu-o  ligatures  should  be  applied,  and  the  ai 
divided  between  them.  Now  this  idea  arose  from  the  circnmstanea, 
that  where  the  ligatures  are  applied  to  arteries  after  limbs  have 
been  removed,  no  hemorrhage  comes  on;  but  tho 
essentially  differ:  in  the  one,  where  amputation  has  been  performed, 
retraction  of  the  artery,  before  the  application  of  the  ligatu: 
taken  place;  it  is  already  drawn  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  theivj 
is  no  danger  of  after  hemorrhage  from  its  retracting  any  more ; 
in  the  other,  where  ligatures  are  applied  on  arteiies  for  the  ciwe 
of  aneurisms,  as  soon  as  the  process  of  ulceration  commeaces, 
bemorrhige  often  ensues  from  the  retraction  of  the  vessel,  wiiidl 
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}mi  aol  tiken  place  before.     I  bad  a  case  in  the  other  hoepital, 

wlttcli  waa  going  on  well  to  the  fifiteenth  day,  when,  aa  he  was  lying 

ett  the  bed,  a  sodden  mah  of  blood  occurred,  and  bad  there  not  been 

a  draaaer  in  the  room  at  the  time,  he  must  have  died;  ligatures 

wen  a^^died  a  second  Ume.     If  an  artery   is  whole  when  the 

ligmtnies  are  applied,   separate   it  from  the    cellular  membrane 

enfteiantiy  to  allow  of  retraction :  but  if  the  artery  is  divided,  as 

after  aaipatation,  there  will  be  no  occasion,  as  the  vessel  has 

already  retracted  before  the  ligature  is  applied,  and  this  is  the 

wiMon  that  there  is  less  danger  from  hemorrhage  when  one  ligature 

enlj  ia  applied,  than  when  there  are  two. 

Baft  this  operation  led  to  another  dangerous  consequence — there  ^r,  ciine's 
waa  the  danger  of  the  slipping  of  the  knot.  Mr.  Cline,  senior,  in  experimenu. 
the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  put  on  two  ligatures,  and 
wfaibt  the  dresser  was  sitting  by  the  patient,  hemorrhage  came  on ; 
the  toamiquet  was  instantly  applied,  and  Mr.  Cline  sent  for:  when 
be  eaaae,  on  looking  into  the  wound,  he  saw  one  of  the  ligatures 
boaa,  and  floating  in  the  blood.     On  examination,  he  found  that  , 

tba  ligatore  had  escaped  from  the  upper  part  of  the  artery,  and  that 
Ihe  lower  one  had  nearly  slipped.  He  immediately  applied  two 
jBrash  ligatoree.  Therefore  there  is  the  danger  of  the  knot  slipping 
when  there  are  two  ligatures  used;  and  on  this  account  it  has  been 
leeommended  that  a  needle  should  be  put  through  the  artery,  with 
a  ine  ligature  in  it,  as  by  this  means  the  danger  from  hemorrhage 
woidd  be  prevented. 

It  waa  found  by  Dr.  Jones,  who  has  written  an  excellent  work  p^  jones't 
en  ibe  methods  nature  adopts  in  restraining  hemorrhage,  that  if  fine  method. 
ligatures  were  applied  on  arteries,  they  would  cut  through  the 
internal  coat,  and  leave  the  external  undivided;  the  elastic  coat 
would  remain  whole.  He  tried  experiments  on  animals,  and  from 
these  he  learnt  that,  when  fine  ligatures  are  applied,  inflammation 
takes  place,  and  the  adhesive  process  is,  in  a  very  short  time, 
jMroduoed,  by  which  means  the  canal  becomes  obstructed;  he 
therefore  recommended,  that  in  operation  for  aneurisms,  fine  liga- 
tures should  be  applied  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  removed. 
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In  consequence  of  this.  I  adopted  the  plan  in  ihc  case  from  whicti 
1  book  this  specimen  (pointing  to  one  on  the  table),  in  order  to  sea 
rf  it  nrould  succeed ;  it  Iihs  been  tried  in  the  following  casea,  and  ia 
an  opcmtion  that  6iight  not  to  be  performed.  In  the  lirst  place,  ■ 
fine  ligTiture  nas  put  on  the  femoral  artery,  tied  tigbtlj-,  and  in  • 
few  hours  removed;  the  result  of  the  operation  was,  that  tba 
pulsation  was  stopped  for  a  short  time,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  returned, 
»nA  the  size  of  the  aneurism  began  to  increase.  A  consultattoo 
was  held,  and  it  was  determined  that  a  lig-ature  should  he  applied 
in  the  usual  war,  and  allowed  to  suppurate  and  ulcerate,  and  tb« 
patient  did  extremely  well.  In  two  other  persontt  I  tried  this  plan; 
one  for  an  aneurism  on  the  popliteal  artery,  the  other  for  an 
aneurism  on  the  radial  artery:  in  the  first  case  1  used  a  fio,e  thin 
ligature,  and  lied  it  very  tight;  in  thirty  hours  1  loosened  it.  NoWf 
when  this  man  was  on  the  tabic,  I  Gaid  to  myself  that  the  operation 
was  not  founded  on  a  right  principle.  1  looked  at  the  wound  and 
■aw  that  the  adhesive  process  had  commenced,  and  that  in  drawing' 
the  ligature  out,  I  had  destroyed  all  the  adhesions  which  nature  had 
tet  up:  the  pulsation  had  not  ceased,  and  1  pulled  the  ligatura 
tight,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  forty-two  hours  longer,  and  thm 
retnoved  it;  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  seventy-two  hours  in  the  whols, 
it  did  not  return.  Thirteen  days  after  this,  as  I  was  coming  iDtt 
the  Biiuare  of  the  other  hospital,  one  of  my  dressers  said  that 
hemorrhage  had  come  on  irom  the  man  in  Job's  ward,  from  wboa 
the  ligature  had  been  removed,  and  that  it  waa  evidently  arterial. 
I  said  that  this  was  exceedingly  curious.  I  went  tip,  and  found  that 
it  was  the  case;  a  tourniquet  was  applied;  the  hemorrhage  did  Mt 
return,  and  the  patient  did  extremely  well.  If  the  ligature,  after 
being  on  for  seventy-two  hours,  does  not  produce  adhesion,  tha 
nsalessness  of  temporary  ligatures  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt — Mfjr 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  aneurinm  of  the  radial  artery,  1 
removed  the  ligature  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been  applied, 
but  the  pulsation  returned;  I  mode  an  incision  on  the  tumour,  and 
applied  a  ligature  above  and  below,  and  the  aneurism  was  cured. 

Ii  would  be  an  extremely  desirable  thing  if  any  person  inTWMA  _ 
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wi'hgHixun  oomposed  of  msterials  which  would  admit  of  solution :  ho 

M«ld,  by  9aeh  an  inTontion,  greatly  serve  his  profession.     It  ha« 

h^en  saidy  that  ligatnres  formed  out  of  the  untanned  skins  of  kids 

#31'  antwdr  soch  a  purpose ;  that  they  will  become  absorbed ;  but 

A#f  ^  not,  1  understand,  succeed.     I  thought  that  a  ligature  made 

of^^afgiit  would  admit  of  solution,  and  I  tried  it  on  a  man  of  eighty 

yfeiM''of  age,  on  whom  I  performed  the  operation  for  popliteal 

flfertlarisui?  the  catgut  ligature  was  cut  close  to  the  vessel;  the 

MumI  healed  over,  and  no  bad  symptom  followed.     The  experi* 

■iint  succeeded,  it  is  true,  in  this  case ;  but  I  have  used  the  catgut 

fi|}iit»re  in  three  other  cases  since,  and  did  not  find  it  at  all  superior 

fo  tiio^  common  ligature :  in  each  of  the  three  cases,  it  came  away 

hf  sli]^uration  and  ulceration,  as  in  common  cases;  it  did  not 

tlMr^fore  succeed.     In  the  old  person  there  was  less  tendency  to 

Mintamation,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  it  succeeding. 

-'  -I  made  some  experiments  on  dogs,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  Experiments 

iMbSStj  of  catgut.     I  tied  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  and  used  the  ^^  ^^^S^ 

ei%at  ligature ;  in  a  fortnight  after  I  killed  the  animal,  and  found 

tkit  "tiie  ligature  had  not  been  dissolved,  but  that  it  had  cut  through 

tte  artery,  and  was  situated  in  a  cyst,  like  that  which  is  formed 

maud  a  boll,  between  the  divided  ends  of  the  vessel,  in  a  quiescent 

state ;  tiierefore  this  substance  does  not  admit  of  solubility,  but  will 

ralMaiii   eomethnes  without   producing   irritation.     On  the  whole, 

eaitgut  ligatures  are  not  at  all  superior  to  the  common  ones.     Some 

aannal  matter  of  the  form  of  gluten,  made  into  ligature,  might  do ; 

Vat  this  is  mere  conjecture.     At  present  there  is  no  ligature  known 

irluch  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  and  removed  by  the  absorbents. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  made  all  the  observations  respecting  the  The  mode  of 
ittpiOfvements  in  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism  that  I  intended,  *^8^^*^'^* 
iHlfa  the  exception  of  the  plan  of  cutting  the  ligature  close  to  the 
knot,  ftnd  then  leaving  it  to  its  fate,  and  to  come  away  as  it  can ; 
Ipot  ^tperience  shows  that  the  irritation  which  is  produced  by  this 
mbd/S  is  attended  with  great  mischief.  This  is  the  plan  Mr.  Hunter 
addpCedy  when  he  put  the  ligature  for  the  first  time  on  the  femoral 
jirtMy,  in  operating   for  popliteal   aneurism;    the  wound  dosed 
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After  treat 
ment. 


Warmth 
necessary 


kindly,  and  the  ligature  afterwards  came  away  by  snpparation  and 
ulceration.  Since  Mr.  Hunter's  time  it  has  been  tried  again ,  but  is 
now  nearly  given  up  by  all  in  the  profession. 

Present  mode.  On  the  whole,  rest  assured,  that  the  best  mode  of  applying  the 
ligature  is  that  now  commonly  adopted ;  tie  a  tight  knot  widi  m  fine 
ligature,  and  then  cut  one  end  of  the  ligature  close  to  the  yeasd, 
and  let  the  other  hang  out  of  the  wound.  If,  in  the  operation,  the 
artery  has  been  dbturbed  much  from  the  surrounding  ceUukr 
membrane,  for  an  inch  or  so,  apply  two  ligatures,  and  diride  the 
artery  in  the  centre,  and  there  will  be  room  for  the  retraction  of  the 
artery ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  not  been  much  disturbed^ 
apply  only  the  single  ligature ;  broad  ligatures  must,  howerer,  on 
no  account,  be  used,  as  they  are  very  likely  to  produce  constittttional 
irritation,  and  consequently  cause  the  parts  to  suffer,  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

When  the  operation  is  performed,  what  you  should  do  is  this  : 
you  are  to  bring  the  integuments  close  together  by  means  of  strqie 
of  adhesive  plaster,  leaving,  however,  a  small  space  between  each, 
so  that  the  matter  may  escape  through  the  interstices.  No  bandage^ 
or  roller  of  any  sort,  should  be  applied,  as  the  blood-vesseb  of  the 
limb  would  be  compressed  by  them,  and  injury  be  done  to  the  part. 
As  for  the  position  of  the  limb,  it  should  be  placed  on  a  pillow,  and 
on  its  outer  side.  If  the  patient  were  to  rest  on  his  heel,  two  evils 
would  be  likely  to  arise ;  first,  there  would  be  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  knee  by  placing  something  under  the  ham  which 
would  stop  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  part ;  and,  secondly » 
there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  gangrene,  from  the  heel 
resting  long  in  one  position,  as  this  is  apt  to  produce  sloughing  of 
the  parts.  The  outer  position,  then,  is  the  one  you  should  cfaooBe» 
occasionally  changing  it,  so  as  to  prevent  pressure  in  any  one 
particular  part. 

Be  on  your  guard,  gentlemen,  to  preserve  the  warmth  of  the 
limb,  for  there  is  danger  from  gangrene  in  cold  weather.  Some 
years  ago,  I  was  very  near  losing  a  patient  by  not  attending  to  this 

Case.  circumstance.     A  young  gentleman  on  whom  I  had  performed  the 
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opeimlkm  for  aneoiiim,  complained  when  I  visited  him  (which  was  in 
the  erening  of  the  same  day)  of  a  weight  in  the  foot :  this  induced  me 
to  look  at  the  limh,  which  probahly  I  should  not  otherwise  have  done, 
and  I  foond  that  the  foot  was  quite  cold  and  benumbed,  which  was 
ocGBsioiied  by  there  being  no  fire  in  the  room  at  a  time  when  the 
weather  was  rery  cold.  I  sat  down  by  the  bed-side  of  the  patient, 
and  kept  mbbing  his  leg  and  foot  with  a  warm  flannel  till  heat  was 
restored  to  the  limb.  Erer  since  that  time  I  have  wrapped  the 
Umh  op  in  a  piece  of  flannel  or  a  stocking,  and  sometimes  put  jars 
filled  with  hot  water  to  the  feet,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
dien  the  part  will  be  preseired  gently  warm. 

I  once  saw  a  patient  lost  by  the  folly  of  a  dresser  at  the  other  A  dresaer^ft 
hospital.  '  In  the  evening  after  the  operation,  seeing  the  limb  a  little  ^^^^^^ 
swollen,  he  said  to  the  sister,  **  Svppose  you  apply  the  white  wash 
(liq.  plnmbi.  super,  and  water)  to  this  V*  On  the  following  morning 
gangrene  came  on,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  produced  by  the 
evaporation;  power  of  the  circulatioa  in  the  limb  became  destroyed, 
and  the  patient  died. 

The  means  by  which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  when  the  CircnlatMm 
fiBBsoral  artery  is  tied  is   by  the  arteria  profunda;    from  this,  maintained. 
aaastoiBOsing  vessels  are  sent  o£f,  which  communicate  with  branches 
from  the  anterior  tibial.     It  sometimes  happens  that  the  aneurism  AneuriBm 
will  be  reproduced  by  means  of  a  vessel  which  comes  o£F  above  the  reprodaced. 
part  where  the  lig^ature  is  applied,  and  enters  the  artery  just  above 
the  aneorismal  sac,  and  thus  reproduces  the  aneurism.     I  scarcely 
should  have  mentioned  this  to  you,  if  I  had  not  seen  an  instance  of 
tibis  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  man  at  Guy's,  who  had  been  operated  on 
by  Mr.  Key  for  pq>liteal  aneurism,  and  who  was  discharged  cured. 
This  pehson  came  back  to  the  hospital  with  another  swelling  in  the 
h«m,  and  a  pulsation  in  it,  in  the  same  spot  as  the  former  aueurism : 
he  had  suffered  considerable  pain ;  the  integuments  of  the  knee  were 
very  rigid,  and  the  bone,  from  the  long-continued  pressure  on  it, 
had  become  in  a  diseased  state.     I  amputated  the  limb,  and  found 
the  aneurism  reproduced  of  the  original  size,  and  an  artery  could  be 
distinctly  traced  going  from  a  little  above  the  tumour  up  the  thigh. 
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It  therefore  happens  that  aneumms  are  reproduced  by  meant  of 
arteries  which  proceed  from  above  the  spot  where  the  ligature  is 
applied,  to  just  above  the  aneurismal  sac :  these  cases  are»  however, 
extremely  rare. 
Separation  of       The  time  at  which  the  ligature  separates  ib  generally  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  day ;  the  fourteenth  day  is  generally  ihm 
extreme;  the  twelfth  day  the  minimum  of  separation;  but  it  k 
variable  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  ligatures  used.     I  have 
seen  a  ligature  remain  on  as  long  as  twenty-eight  days,  where  a 
broad  one  had  been  used;  I  have  known  a  ligature  come  off  as  eaily 
as  the  fifth  day,  but  in  this  last  case  it  was  put  on  the  brachial  artery 
for  a  puncture  made  in  bleeding;  on  the  eighth  day  it  had  come  off, 
and  no  hemorrhage  ensued ;  therefore,  if  early  inflammation  ensues, 
the  separation  will  be  repaid ;  but  if  there  be  a  broad  ligature,  and 
the  inflammation  indolent,  it  will  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
days.     Here  let  me  give  you  one  or  two  practical  hints.     If  the 
ligature  comes  away,  and  without  any  hemorrhage,  you  will  think 
the  patient  safe:  he  is  not  so  by  any  means. 
Case  of  a  sailor      A  man  was  pushing  a  knife  through  a  cable,  when  it  slipped, 
pierced  the  left  thigh,  and  wounded  the  femoral  artery ;  a  tourniquet 
was  applied,  the  best  that  could  be  made,  for  the  accident  happened 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  river;  he  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
and  I  was  sent  for.     On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  knife  had  perforated 
the  artery,  and  therefore  applied  a  ligature  above,  and  below  the 
vessel;  on  the  fourteenth  day,  they  separated,  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  I  believe;  about  twelve  he  began   to  wash  and   clean 
himself,  and  soon  after  a  jet  of  blood  took  place.     I  was  sent  for, 
applied  other  ligatures,  and  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  nearly 
as  long  as  before,  though  I  think  the  ligatures  separated  a  day  or 
two  sooner.     When  they  separate,  therefore,  be  on  your  guard,  aii4 
let  the  patient  remain  quiet  two  or  three  days  afterwards. 
Anenrism  of        The  operation  which  has  been  shown  to  you,  gentlemen,  for 
and  DostT^*^     popliteal  aneurism,  is  the  one  used  for  aneunsms  of  the  anterior  and 
tibial  arteries,  posterior  tibial  arteries,  situated  at  the  upper  part.     I  saw  Mr. 
Lucas,  the  father  of  Mr.  Lucas,  the  late  surgeon  at  Guy*s,  perfc 
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jfmX  operation  for  anenrism  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  But  this 
Operation  is  not  to  be  performed  when  the  aneurism  in  these  arteries 
is  near  the  foot;  I  have  not  seen  an  aneurism  of  the  posterior  tibial 
jMhiQ4  the  inner  malleolus,  but  I  have  of  the  anterior  tibial  on  the 
fipont  of  the  foot.  I  saw  Mr.  H.  Cline,  in  an  aneurism  of  the 
anterior  tibial,  cut  down  on  the  tumour,  and  apply  a  ligature  just 
abore  it,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  In  these  aneurisms,  you  must 
inake  an  incision  on  the  sac,  and  apply  a  ligature  both  above  and 

bdow  it.     The  femoral  artery  sometimes  forms  an  aneurism  just , 

■^  •*        Inguinal 

Opposite,  the  hip  joint  and  below  Poupart*8  ligament.     I  have  also  aneurism. 
aeen  it  at  the  origin  of  the  arteria  profunda;  but  if  the  aneurism 
be  placed  any  where  between  the  groin  and  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
it  would  be  better  to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery. 


LECTURE  XXII. 


ON    THE   TVIXG    OF    ARTERIES. 


Wb  are,  this  evening,  gentlemen,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the 
takiBg*  op  of  the  arteries,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  for 
aneurism. 

THE   APPLICATION    OF   A    LIGATURE   ON   THE    EXTERNAL 

ILIAC    ARTERY. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with  an  aneurism  jhe  operation 
of  the  femoral  artery  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  of  which  here  ^lescribed. 
is  a  specimen  (pointing  to  one  on  the  table),  exactly  similar  to  the 
aBPrarisms  which  occur  in  the  ham.  Now,  with  respect  to  recurring 
to  the  operation  in  this  complaint,  I  have  performed  it  in  nine 
diffirent  instances  for  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery :  one  of  those 
peifOiis  was  a  surgeon,  who  has  since  married,  and  is  extremely 
wen.     The  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  performed  is  as  follows  :— 

Q 
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First  incision.  [There  was  a  subject  on  the  table  daring  the  whole  of  the  lecture, 
on  which  the  learned  professor  showed  each  operation.]  I  do  not 
make  a  straight  incision  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  but  one  of  m 
semilunar  form.  I  begin  the  incision  a  little  aboye  the  abdomiml 
ring,  and  extend  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  to  the  edge  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  then  continue  it  to  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  inner  side  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  where  it 
terminates.  By  this  incision  I  lay  bare  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle;  in  the  second  I  diride  this  tendon,  and  expose  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  HaTing  arriyed  at  this 
step  of  the  operation,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  any  farther 
use  of  the  knife.  The  next  step  will  be  to  raise  the  internal  oUicpie 
and  transversalis  muscles  from  Poupart's  ligament,  by  introdaciQg 
the  finger  behind  them.  Well,  having  done  this,  you  reach  the 
passage  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  you  feel  it  distinctly;  and  then 

Situation  of  behind  this  the  pulsation  of  the  iliac  vessel.  You  now  draw  up  the 
e  artery.  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  with  the  finger,  at  the 
same  time  elevating  the  spermatic  cord  a  little,  and  then  carry  the 
finger  into  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  you  ascertain 
.  the  beating  of  the  iliac  artery.  Having  found  the  artery,  I  put  the 
aneurismal  needle  into  the  opening,  and  introduce  it  under  the 
vessel.  You  will  recollect  that  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  vein, 
and  that  the  vein  is  on  the  inner  side ;  the  artery  on  the  iliac,  the 
vein  on  the  pubic  side ;  the  operation  may  be  performed  without  the 
least  difficulty,  and  is  as  easy  as  tying  the  femoral  artery;  there  is 
only  one  circumstance  that  occasions  the  least  danger;  and  that  is 
the  epigastric  artery  passing  up  from  the  pubic  side  of  the  iliac 
vessel,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  incision;  but  this,  however,  may 
be  avoided.  I  will  clean  the  artery  a  little  from  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  take  it  up;  it  is  very  desirable  to  ascertain  that  the  veiB 
is  not  secured,  because  the  interruption  to  the  return  of  blood  would 
be  very  injurious ;  if  the  artery  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  it  is 
on  the  subject  before  me  (an  inch  and  a  half),  two  ligatures  must 
be  employed,  but  if  a  small  portion  only  of  the  vessel  is  laid  bare,  a 
single  ligature  will  be  all  that  is  required.     When  you  nse  two 
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Ugatoieiy  70a  will  sefMurate  them  from  each  other,  drawing  one 
ii|»winl,  and  the  other  downward,  and  leaving  ahoat  three-quarters 
of  an  indi  of  the  vessel  exposed  at  the  extremity  of  each  ligature: 
far  if  lliio  be  not  done,  on  dividing  the  artery,  there  will  he  danger 
of  the  ligalnre  slipping  off;  the  instrument  with  which  the  artery  is 
■snally  divided  is  the  probe-pointed  bistoury;  when  it  is  done, 
ntnction  of  the  vessel  immediately  takes  place;  there  will  be  no 
dagger  of  indoding  the  nerve  in  the  ligature,  as  the  anterior  crural 
does  not  accompany  it:  the  vein  and  artery  are  included  in  the 
sheath,  and  the  nerve  is  on  the  outer  side.  Now  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  to  be  brought  together,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are  to 
be  applied,  and  idie  ligatures  are  to  be  allowed  to  come  away  by 
snppBration  and  ulceration. 

Here  is  a  curious  specimen  (exhibiting  a  preparation)  showing  the  How  the 
in  which  the  drculation  is  carried  on  after  the  external  iliac  carried  on. 


hat  been  tied;  the  limb  has  been  injected,  and  the  anastomosing 
fesasW  are  distinct;  you  also  see  the  part  of  the  iliac  artery  where 
it  was  tied.    If,  tiien,  you  were  asked  what  carries  on  the  circulation 
after  die  external  iliac  has  been  tied,  your  answer  would  be — the 
l^uteal  principally;   this  passes  out  through  the  ischiatic  notch, 
over  the  ilium  to  the  g^roin,  and  enters  the  femoral  artery,  a 
below  Poupart's  ligament;  the  second  artery  is  the  ischiatic; 
it  arises  from  the  termination  of  the  internal  iliac,  passes  out  of  the 
pelvis  between  the  trochanter  major  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  sends  a  few  branches  to  the  arteria 
pfofunda  and  external  circumflex  arteries ;  the  third  artery  is  the 
obturator,  it  passes  out  through  the  obturator  foramen,  and  joins 
the  internal  circumflex  artery;  also  the  external  pubic  communicates 
freely  with  the  internal  pubic;  therefore,  if  asked  by  what  vessels 
the  circulation  is  carried  on  after  the  external  iliac  has  been  tied, 
you  would  say,  principally  by  the  gluteal. 

OK   SECURING   THE    INTERNAL    ILIAC    ARTERY. 

An  operation  of  extraordinary  difficulty;  it  has  been  performed 
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by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  since  by  two  other 
individaals,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  internal  iliac  artery.  None  but  a  man 
endowed  with  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Stevens  possessed  would 
have  dared  to  undertake  such  an  operation;  but  Mr.  Stevens  was 
educated  by  Mr.  Bums,  of  Glasgow,  an  enterprising  man,  and  a 
most  excellent  anatomist.  He  was  brought  up  in  his  dissectiiig 
room,  and  this  it  was  that  led  Mr.  Stevens  to  the  idea  of  doing  it. 

The  operation  j^^  operation  consists  of  makimr  an  incision  on  the  inner  side  of 

descnbed.  '^  ^ 

the  spine  of  the  ilium,  by  which  you  cut  through  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  reach  the  peritoneum,  which  you  turn  to  the  opposite 
side,  in  order  that  the  artery  may  be  reached.  Now,  in  this 
operation  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  separating  the  ureter 
from  the  artery,  because  it  crosses  just  at  the  bi^rcation  of  the  iliac 
artery,  and  if  a  man  had  not  been  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  part,  as  Mr.  Stevens  was,  he  might  include  the  ureter  in  the 
ligature,  and  thus  cause  destruction  of  life.  I  put  the  ligature 
round  the  artery  (the  learned  professor  continued  showing  the 
operation  on  the  dead  body),  that  you  may  see  it  is  the  internal 
iliac  which  I  have  secured ;  I  would  not,  however,  have  ventured  to 
perform  this  operation,  if  it  had  not  been  performed  by  another;  I 
should  have  doubted  my  own  powers  and  skill.  It  is  an  operation 
highly  creditable  to  any  one  who  performs  it,  but  particulariy  to 
him  who  first  attempted  it. 

In  what  case  then,  would  a  surgeon  be  called  on  to  perform  this 
operation  ?  Why,  for  an  aneurism  of  the  gluteal  artery,  just  at  its 
commencement,  so  that  it  cannot  be  reached  under  the  gluteal 
muscle ;  the  operation  must  be  performed  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  shown  you. 

TYING   THE    AORTA. 


In  what  case 
it  shonld  be 
done. 


Case  of  tying        ^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^7  to  go  to  the  other  hospital  to  see  a  man 

the  aorta.         y^[i\i  violent  bleeding  from  just  above  the  groin,  in  consequence  of 

a  rupture  of  the  external  iliac  vessel  high  up ;  the  man  had  long 

been  a  patient  there ;  the  integuments  had  sloughed,  and  the  patient 
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exceedingly  reduced  from  Iom  of  blood.  Under  these  circum- 
stencee,  I  thought  mjself  justified  in  performing  the  operation  of 
tying  the  morta;  for  this  step  I  have  been  gpreatly  abused,  but  abuse, 
gentlemen,  does  no  injury;  it  shows  a  malicious  and  bad  disposition 
on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  on  a  man  possess- 
ing the  men9  ctmscia  recti  it  will  have  no  e£Fect,  unless  he  be 
dflstitnte  of  common  sense.  I  was  situated  as  I  have  just  described, 
when  I  tied  the  aorta ;  I  knew  that  the  aorta  had  been  obliterated 
within  the  chest,  and  that  the  circulation  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  intercostal  arteries  going  from  above  to  just  below  the  spot 
wkere  the  aorta  was  obliterated :  the  insides  of  the  ribs  are  covered 
with  numerous  vessels.  A  gentleman  of  Dublin  had  a  preparation, 
in  which  the  aorta  had  been  obliterated  in  the  abdomen ;  and  in 
diis  case  the  circulation  was  carried  on  by  the  lumbar  arteries 
going  from  above  to  below  the  part  where  the  vessel  was  obliterated; 
I  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  if  the  aorta  was  obliterated, 
mnatomoeing  vessels  would  carry  on  the  circulation,  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  the  greatest  danger  is 
not  finom  gang^ne  when  the  ligature  is  applied  on  the  aorta,  nor 
is  any  thing  to  be  i^prehended,  as  far  as  regards  the  carrying  on 
of  the  circulation ;  but  the  danger  consists  in  including  the  nerves, 
as  I  will  presently  show  you. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  dog  (pointing  to  one  on  the  table),  in  Experiments 
which  the  aorta  has  been  tied,  and  the  circulation  was  carried  on 
by  the  lumbar  arteries ;  it  is  a  very  easy  operation  on  the  dog,  and 
any  one  may  perform  it.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  should  do  it; 
yon  must  make  an  incision  on  the  side  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  cut  through  the  muscles  and  peritoneum, 
and  then  you  may  easily  carry  the  aneurismal  needle  under  the 
vessel,  and  bring  it  out  of  the  wound,  in  order  that  you  may  see 
that  you  have  not  included  the  aortic  plexus :  if  this  be  secured  in 
the  ligature,  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  lower  extremities  will  be 
produced :  now  I  wish  particularly  to  state  this,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be  entirely  new,  and  that  nothing  new  has  been    said    on   this 
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subject  in  books.  In  the  two  first  unimals  on  which  I  performeil 
this  operation,  I  thought  die  panljnB  was  owing  to  die  intemiption 
of  the  circulation,  but  on  repeating  the  experiment,  I  found  it  was 
produced  bj  including  the  aortic  plexus.  If  the  aorta  be  well 
cleaned,  and  a  ligature  applied,  and  the  Teasel  be  returned  to  the 
abdomen,  the  dog  runs  about  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  it;  and 
in  ^ye  minutes  after,  it  will  eat  bread  out  of  your  hands,  if  it  has 
been  previously  accustomed  to  it.  The  opeimtion,  I  repeat,  is 
exceedingly  easy,  and  a  boy  may  perform  it«  Well,  after  you  hare 
done  this,  wait  a  short  time,  kill  the  animal,  and  inject  the  arteries, 
you  will  find  that  the  lumbar  vessels  on  die  inner  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  fore  part  of  die  spine,  had  carried  on  the  circulation. 
The  reason  of  the  paralysis  in  die  case"  I  have  just  alluded  to  was, 
that  the  aortic  plexus  was  included,  and  the  result  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  life.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  human  subject  you 
cannot  make  your  incision  near  the  spine,  but  must  do  it  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdomen  to  get  at  the  aorta.  If  a  case  were  to  offsr 
itself,  similar  to  that  I  have  told  you  of,  I  would  immediately 
perform  the  operation  again ;  and  my  own  conviction  is,  that  it  can 
be  done,  and  with  success.  At  the  time  I  tied  the  aorta,  die 
patient  appeared  dying;  after  the  operation  had  been  performed,  I 
was  pleased  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  see  him  in  the  evening 
sitting  up  in  bed,  adjusting  his  clothes ;  if  the  vessel  had  not  been 
secured  when  it  was,  he  would  not  have  lived  an  hour.  On  the 
following  morning,  signs  of  constitutiona]  irritation  came  on,  in  the 
evening  he  became  much  worse,  and  in  forty  hours  from  die  time 
of  the  operation  he  died. 
Dissection.  No   peritoneal  inflammation,    but  at  die  edges  of  the  wound, 

which  were  glued  together  by  adhesive  matter,  excepting  at  the 
part  where  the  ligature  protruded.  The  thread  had  been  passed 
round  the  aorta,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  biftirca* 
tion,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  below  the  part  at  which  the 
duodenum  crosses  the  artery  :  it  did  not  include  any  portion  of  the 
omentum,  or  intestine.     Upon  cutting  open  the  aorta  carefully,  a 
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clot  of  more  than  an  inch  in  leng^  waa  found  to  hare  sealed  the 
▼eeael  abore  the  ligature :  below  the  bifurcation,  another,  an  inch 
in  extent,  occupied  the  right  iliac  artery,  and  the  left  was  closed 
by  a  tldid,  which  reached  as  far  as  the  aneurism :  all  were  gratified 
to  obaerre  the  artery  so  completely  shut  in  forty  hours.  The 
aaeiirismal  sac,  which  was  of  a  most  enormous  size,  reached  from 
tiie  oommon  iliac  artery  to  below  Poupart*s  ligament,  and  extended 
to  tibe  outer  part  of  the  thigh.  The  artery  was  deficient  from  the 
vpper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  which  was  filled  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  coagnlum.  Here  is  a  specimen,  (the  learned  professor 
exhibited  the  aorta,  which  he  tied,)  in  which  you  see  a  coagulum 
abore  and  below  the  spot  where  the  ligature  was  applied,  sealing 
the  extremities  of  the  artery. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  should  perform  this  operation  again,  the  The  operation 
only  difference  that  I  would  make,  would  be  to  cut  the  Ugature  ^^*^^°^' 
dose  to  the  Tessel,  where  it  should  take  its  chance,  either  to  become 
encysted  or  absorbed.     I  commenced  the  incision  in  this  operation 
HI  the  linea  alba,  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  and  carried  it 
to  the  same  distance  below,  taking  care,  in  my  descent,  to  avoid 
tibe  umbilicus,  by  giving  it  a  semilunar   turn  or  curve.     I  was 
astonished  to  find  with  what  ease  I  could  pass  my  finger  down  to 
the  artery.     However  g^at  the  apparent  difficulty  of  performing 
this  operation,  there  was  in  reality  none.     The  principal  danger 
appeared  to  arise  from  the  irritation  produced  in  the  intestines  by 
the  tigatnre,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  should  cut  the  ligature 
dose  to  the  vessel.     During  the  operation  the  fsBces  passed  off 
iavolontarily,  and  the  patient's  pulse,  both  immediately  and  for  an 
hoar  after  the  operation,  was  144  in  a  minute.     I  applied  my  hand 
to  his  right  thigh  inmiediately  after  the  operation,  and  he  said  that 
I  touched  his  foot,  so  that    the  sensibility  of  the    leg  was  very 
imperfect.     Time   will   show   us   whether  this   operation  will  be 
soecessful  or  not.     I  know,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  have  my  own  aorta  tied,  if  it  would  save  my  life  for  only 
forty  hoars. 
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Case. 


ANEURISM  OF  THE  CAROTID. 

I  have  twice  performed  the  operation  of  tying  the  common  carotid 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  aneurism ;  and  as  both  these  are 
already  published  in  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Transactions^  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  them  here,  and  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  operation  is  to  be  performed. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  Mary  Edwards,  set.  44.  The  swelling 
occupied  two-thirds  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  pulsated  very 
strongly,  and  the  integuments  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumour  appeared  very  thin.  .  It  had  existed  six  months  previous  to 
the  operation,  which  was  performed  as  follows: — On  November  l, 
1805,  I  made  an  incision  two  inches  long,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  tumour  to  the 
clavicle,  which  laid  bare  the  omo  and  stemo-hyoideus  muscles, 
which  being  drawn  aside  towards  the  trachea,  exposed  the  jugular 
vein.  The  motion  of  this  vein  produced  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
operation  ;  as,  under  the  different  states  of  breathing,  it  sometimes 
presented  itself  to  the  knife  tense  and  distended,  and  then  as 
suddenly  collapsed.  Passing  my  finger  into  the  wound,  to  confine 
that  vein,  I  made  an  incision  upon  the  carotid  artery,  and  having 
laid  it  bare,  I  separated  it  from  the  par  vagum,  and  introduced  a 
curved  aneurismal  needle  under  it,  taking  care  to  exclude  the 
recurrent  nerve  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  par  vagum  on  the  other. 
The  two  threads  were  then  tied  about  half  an  inch  asunder,  being 
the  greatest  distance  they  could  be  separated :  on  account  of  the 
short  space,  I  did  not  divide  the  artery.  As  soon  as  the  threads 
were  tied,  all  pulsation  on  the  tumour  ceased,  and  the  wound  was 
superficially  dressed. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  she  was  seized  with  a  severe  fit 
of  coughing,  which  continued  half  an  hour,  when  she  became  more 
tranquil,  and  slept  six  hours  during  the  following  night.  She 
continued  in  a  favourable  state  until  the  17th,  the  tumour  diminish- 
ing, and  the  wound  healing :  when  the  wound  again  opened^  the 
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tamoar  increaBed,  asd  became  painful ;  she  had  a  violent  cough, 
g^reat  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a  high  degree  of  constitutional 
irritation.     She  gpraduallj  got  worse,  and  died  on  the  21st. 

Inflammation  of  the  aneurismal  sac ;  haying  extended  to  the  base  Dissection. 
of  the  brain.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumour,  the  pharynx 
would  scarcely  admit  a  goose-quill.  The  cause  of  her  death  then, 
was  the  inflammation  of  the  aneurismal  sac  and  parts  adjacent, 
pressing  on  the  pharynx  and  deglutition,  and  upon  the  larynx,  so 
as  to  excite  coughing,  and  to  impede  respiration. 

.  The  second  case  was  that  of  John  Humphreys,  who  had  an  q^^^ 
aneurismal  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  about  the  size  of  a 
wabiiit,  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. The  operation  was  performed  in  GUiy's  Hospital,  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  1808,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  case,  only 
that  the  artery  was  divided  between  the  ligatures.  The  patient 
had  scarcely  one  unfavourable  symptom  after  the  operation :  the 
ligatures  came  away  on  the  15th  of  July.  The  wound  closed 
slowly,  and  the  man  returned  to  his  employment  on  the  14th  of 
September. 

TYING  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

The  middle  of  your  incision  should  be  opposite  to  the  external  The  operation 
jngolar  vein,  and  centre  of  the  clavicle.  Speaking  anatomically, 
the  view  of  the  parts  exposed  in  this  operation  may  be  thus  described 
(Sir  Astley  exhibited  them) :  here  you  see  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle 
crossing  obliquely  above  the  clavicle,  below  the  stemo-cleido-mas- 
toideus  upon  the  inner  side,  and  the  jugular  vein  passing  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  opening.  Mr.  Key  informs 
me  that  in  the  operation  which  he  performed  at  the  other 
hospital,  for  securing  this  vessel,  that  it  was  much  facilitated 
by  a  free  division  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoideus,  and  that  after  having  done  so,  he  was  enabled,  with 
a  common  aneurismal  needle,  to  introduce  the  ligature  under  the 
vessel.     Soon  after  commencing  this  operation,   you  meet  with 
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branches  of  nerves  from  the  axillary  picxas — you  must  carefully 
avoid  incliidin^  these  in  the  lii^ature :  for  ii  would  be  a  fatal 
if  you  were  lo  tie  them.     The  ccnlenuB  antirus  being  the  boundary 
of  the  artery  on  the  inner  side,  you  rut  down  for  the  purpose  of. 
finding'  its  inner  ed^e  ;   this  you  will  find  it  useful  g'uidc. 
^         I  have   lately  heard   a   person  say,    but   do  not  know  upon  what 
anthority,  that  the  operation   for  tying  the  subclavian  arterj'  hn 
been  successful,   but  upon   one   side  only.     The   first   person   wbt 
Biicceeded  in  this  operation,  was   Dr.  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  ai 
exceedingly  clever,  induBtrioiis  surgeon.     Since  this  gentleman, 
several  others  have  performed  it,  and  the  results   favourable- 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Listen,  of    Edinburg-h,  is   one— Mr> 
Biillen.  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  anoiher — and  you  have  lately 
very  successful  one  in  the  other  hospital. 

Mr.  Keste,  sen.,  the  uncle  of  the  present  Mr.  Robert  Keato, 
performed  the  operation  below  the  clavicle,  and  the  Gnt  time  be 
did  so  it  nas  completely  successful;  there  may  happen  cases  at 
axillary  aneurism  when  the  operation  below  the  clavicle  would 
the  best  and  safest,  but  unquestionably  in  ordinary  instances  thit 
which  1  first  described,  vtz.  the  one  above  the  clavicle,  is  by  far  the 
most  preferable.  If,  gentlemen,  you  were  asked  what  artery 
chiefly  supported  the  circulation  after  the  subclavian  had  been  tied, 
your  answer  would  be  the  superior  scapular.  The  late  Mr. 
Taunton,  lecturer  on  anatomy,  had  in  his  possession  an  excellent 
specimen  of  natural  obliteration  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and 
in  this  example  the  superior  scapular   had   become   very   mucb 
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This  artery  very  seldom  requires  to  be  secured  in  consequence  ofi 
but  it  is  often  rendered  necessary  from  other  cai 
wounds,  and  some  of  these  wounds  indeed,  as  in  bleedinif, 
give  rise  to  aneurism.     When  an  anenrismal  tumour  at  the  bpnd  of 
has  been  thus  formed,  let   me  recommend  you  not  to  cut 
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down  Upon  it  in  order  to  seeure  the  vessel ;  rather  tie  the  brachial 
arteiy  at  the  middle  of  die  arm,  and  not  make  an  incbion  upon  the 
swelling^  at  the  middle  of  the  elbow.  To  pat  a  ligature  upon  the 
ymm!  here,  amidst  a  mass  of  extravasated  blood,  is  tedious,  difficult, 
and  dangerous. 

A  joong  gentleman  in  the  hospital  bled  a  man,  and  in  doing  so  Fatal  case. 
penetrated  the  radial  artery ;  thirtj-seren  ounces  of  blood  were  lost 
before  he  could  succeed  in  stopping  it ;  in  three  dajs  the  pressure 
caused  so  much  pain  that  the  man  requested  it  to  be  lightened ; 
diis  was  done,  and^the  bleeding  returned ;  at  the  end  of  the  week 
one  of  the  surgeons  deemed  it  prudent  to  secure  the  vessel,  and  he 
dy  so  at  the  part  where  the  wound  had  been  made ;  the  operation 
took  an  hour  in  performing,  and  it  was  excessively  difficult  to  find 
die  vessel.  On  the  following  day  there  were  much  irritation  and 
uiianunation,  and  on  the  tenth  day  from  the  accident  he  died. 

When  I  was  with  Mr.  Cline,  about  forty  years  ago,  one  of  my  Case  of  the 
Mlow-apprentices  came  up  to  me  in  a  gpreat  fright,  and  said, ''  Lord !  ^q '^''^'^' 
Cooper,  what  do  you  diink  I  have  done  ?"  "  Something  very  bad, 
snrely,"  replied  I,  **  or  you  would  not  look  so  pale."  **  Why,  I 
ha;ve  just  been  bleeding  a  man,  and  in  doing  so  have  punctured  his 
radial  artery."  "  WeU,"  I  said,  "  is  he  in  the  hospital  ?"  "  Oh, 
no,  I  have  taken  care  of  that ;  I  bound  up  his  arm  as  tightly  as  I 
eoold,  and  sent  him  away."  In  two  or  three  days  this  man  came 
bnek,  and  showed  his  arm  to  the  surgeon,  who,  very  properly,  upon 
seeing  what  was  the  matter,  made  light  of  it;  told  him  that  a 
trifling  operation  must  be  performed,  and  in  a  few  days  he  would 
be  quite  well.  The  man,  upon  hearing  that  he  was  to  be  again 
cut,  would  not  consent,  and  left  the  hospital.  As  he  was  walking 
op  Holbom,  he  happened  to  see  the  shop  of  a  barber-surgeon,  and 
in  he  went;  this  learned  gentleman,  after  having  inspected  the 
tnmour,  said  that  he  would  soon  g^ve  him  relief,  by  letting  out  the 
matter  with  his  lancet ;  well,  he  thrust  in  the  instrument,  and  the 
moment  he  did  so,  out  gushed  a  quantity  of  arterial  blood  j  this  so 
frightened  the  barber,  that  he  rushed  out  of  his  shop,  and  left 
the  poor  patient  to  manage  for  himself;   fortunately  some  'person 
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happened  to  be  in  the  waj,  who  bound  up  his  aim,  and  brought 
him  to  the  hospital ;  one  of  the  surgeons  put  a  ligature  on  the 
artery,  and  the  man  ultimately  did  well. 

The  operatioD.  In  tying  the  brachial  artery,  there  is  only  one  circumstance  of 
any  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  and  it  is  this :  the  vessel  is 
accompanied  by  the  median  nerve ;  now,  if  you  should  include  this 
in  the  ligature,  it  would  either  destroy  the  patient's  life  or  cause 
paralysis  of  the  limb.  When  you  are  about  to  secure  the  brachial 
artery,  the  direction  for  the  incision  is  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  and  this  cut  almost  immediately  lays  bare  the  median 
nerve. 

Anearismal  When  the  brachial  artery  is  punctured  with  the  lancet  through 

the  vein  in  bleeding,  an  adhesion  is  sometimes  produced  between 
the  one  and  the  other ;  and  the  blood  flowing  from  the  artery  into 
the  vein,  causes  an  enlargement  of  the  latter,  opposite  the  elbow 
joint.  The  swelling  is  called  aneurismal  varix,  from  the  enlargement 
of  the  vein,  and  from  its  connexion  with  the  artery.  The  swelling 
acquires  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^,  and  then  it  usually  ceases  to 
increase.  There  is  a  pulsation  in  the  swelling,  with  a  thrilling 
sensation,  and  a  hissing  noise.  If  the  artery  be  compressed  above, 
the  swelling  becomes  flaccid,  and  can  be  emptied  of  its  blood ;  but 
if  the  arm  be  compressed  below  the  swelling,  the  pulsation  continues, 
and  the  size  of  the  swelling  remains  unaltered.  The  brachial 
artery,  above  the  varix,  becomes  enlarged,  owing  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  blood  which  it  conveys. 

The  swelling  of  the  vein  proceeds  to  the  size  that  I  have 
mentioned,  and  then  becomes  stationary.  A  woman,  with  this 
altered  state  of  the  circulation,  used  frequently  to  exhibit  her  arm  to 
the  students  for  many  successive  years,  and  it  seemed  to  remain 
annually  the  same. 

No  operation  has  been  required  for  this  disease,  in  any  case 
which  I  have  seen  of  it,  as  it  is  not  a  dangerous  state,  either  to  the 
life,  or  even  to  the  arm.  It  renders  the  arm  weaker,  and  notliing 
more  serious  arises  from  it. 

Case.  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  most  respectable  surgeon  at  York,  sent  me  an 
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a^eoiiiit  of  a  case,  in  which  an  operation  had  been  performed  for 
thia  disease,  and  it  proved  fatal. 

When  the  accident  has  recently  occurred,  it  may  be  cured  by  the  Treatment. 
fbUowing  plan. 

A  young  lady  was  brought  to  my  house  by  the  surgeon  who  had  Case, 
^e  mbfortune  to  prick  the  brachial  artery  in  bleeding.  The  wound 
had  healed,  but  an  aneurismal  varix  followed,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  attended  with  strong  pulsation,  a  thrill,  and  a  hissing  noise. 
I  ordered  it  to  be  compressed  with  a  dossil  of  lint  and  a  roller;  but 
it  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  it.  I  then  directed  that  a  circle  of 
iron  should  be  put  round  the  arm,  with  a  pad,  which  could  be 
screwed  down  on  the  brachial  artery,  in  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
between  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joint.  This  she  bore  without  much 
suffering,  and  gradually  the  swelling  at  the  elbow  subsided,  and 
pulsation  in  the  brachial  artery,  and  in  the  tumour  could  not  be 
perceived.  As  the  gentleman,  who  attended  the  case  with  me,  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Abemethy,  he  took  the  young  lady,  at  my 
request,  to  Mr.  Abemethy,  to  show  him  the  cure  of  this  disease , 

TYING   THE    ULNAR   ARTERY. 

When  this  artery  is  required  to  be  secured,  what  is  the  anatomical 
direction  for  the  incision  ?  Why  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris :  if  you  make  your  cut  upon  the  inner  side  of  this  tendon, 
yon  will  directly  perceive  the  ulnar  artery  and  ulnar  nerve. 
This  then  is  the  part  where  the  vessel  may  be  most  easily  and 
«afely  tied. 

In  aneurism  of  the  ulnar  artery,  situated  at  the  wrist,  it  is  right 
to  open  the  sac,  to  tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  opening, 
taking  care  to  exclude  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  closely  accompanies 
the  artery. 

TYING    THE    RADIAL    ARTERY. 

In  aneurisms  of  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  which  are  frequently 
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occurring  by  woandB  from  glass,  the  aneurismal  sao  must  be  opened, 
and  the  artery  tied  above  and  below  the  opening. 
For  anetiiifm.      What  is   the   anatomical  direction  here?— -the  answer  b,  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi-radialis— cut  upon  the  radial  side  of  tht 
tendon,  and  you  will  immediately  find  the  artery  close  to  its  edg«. 
Instead  of  putting  ligatures  upon  these  vessels  at  the  wrist  tar 
aneurism,  or  wounds  of  the  palmar  arch,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  employ  pressure,  by  means  of  cork  folded  in  lint,  and  bonnd 
down  by  a  bandage.     This  practice,  when  used,  leads  to  great 
inflammaticm  and  irritation — and  I  would  advise  you  against  ufing 
pressure  generally,  and  more  especially  as  regards  the  ulnar  and 
radial  arteries,  as  they  can  be  so  easily  tied  if  you  possess  the  leasl 
anatomical  knowledge ;  and  if  you  do  not  know  anatomy  you  had 
better  never  touch  the  body  at  all. 

TYING   THE   CAROTID    ARTERY. 

When  this  vessel  is  to  be  secured,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
incision  as  high  as  you  can ;  the  upper  boundary,  therefore,  will 
will  be  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  below  the  omo-hyoideus :  make 
your  incision  first,  then  high  up,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoideus ;  upon  drawing  aside  the  edge  of  which  you  will 
distinctly  see  the  omo-hyoideus  obliquely  crossing  the  artery.  (Sir 
Astley  here  exhibited  it  in  the  dead  body.)  I  have  laid  bare  the 
carotid,  and  will  now  show  you  what  you  must  principally  take  care 
to  avoid  in  this  operation,  viz.y  the  par-vagum,  which  accompanies 
the  artery ;  if  you  were  to  tie  this  nerve  you  would  endanger  life ; 
well  then,  when  you  are  about  to  pass  the  ligature  round  the  vessel, 
if  you  raise  it  a  little,  you  can  readily  discover  whether  the  nenre 
be  in  contact  with  it,  and  thus  guard  against  an  accident  which 
might  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 
Aneoriimsof       ^   ^^^^   °®^   conclude  the  lecture  by  saying  a  few  words  on 

the  scalp  and    aneurisms  from  arteries  of  the  scalp.     The  first  case  of  this  kind 
their  treat- 
ment, that!  saw  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Toulmin,  of  Hackney:  in 


instance  I  tied  the  artery  proceeding  to,  and  from,  the  tumour.     If 
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the  aneiiriMiud'  bag  be  not  rery  larg:e,  yoa  may  cut  immediately 
acrou  it;  apply  a  piece  of  doubled  lint,  then  adheaive  piaster,  and 
erer  the  whole  a  roller.  If  the  swelling  ia  small,  that  is  not  larger 
than  a  walnut,  adopt  another  mode,  which  is  to  make  a  circular 
inriaian  completely  down  to  the  occipito-frontalis  tendon.  In  this 
manner  the  connexion  between  the  blood  vessels  and  the  aneurism 
is  destroyed :  and,  by  applying  a  dossil  of  lint  and  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  you  speedily  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  disease.  I  saw  a 
ease  of  aneurism  of  the  posterior  aural  artery,  and  for  its  cure,  tied 
an  the  vessels  which  were  leading  to  and  from  it.  I  should  have 
done  better,  by  making  the  circular  incision,  that  I  have  just 
dascribid,  round  the  tumour. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 


ON  HYDROCELE. 


Hydrocele  is  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  Definition. 
testis;  the  anatomy,  therefore,  of  those  persons  who  say  that  the 
fluid  is  contained  between  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  exceedingly  faulty.  Such  a  description  is  entirely 
false;  and  I  scarcely  need  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  water  is 
completely  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  If  the 
qnesCion  were  put  to  you,  where  is  the  water  situated  in  hydrocele  ? 
the  answer  would  be  what  I  have  just  stated;  and  if  you  gave  any 
other,  it  would  be  directly  perceived  that  your  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  part  was  but  imperfect. 

The  situation  of  the  water  in  hydrocele  is  precisely  similar  to  Hydrops 
water  in  the  pericardium;  and  what  should  we  say  of  the  man  who  P®''^^^^'** 
would  assert  that  this  water  was  contained  between  the  pericardium 
and  heart  ?     Why,  gentlemen,  we  should  feel  assured  that  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter,  for  water  in  the  pericardium  is 
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Hydrocele  of 
two  kinds. 


situated  distinctly  within  it:  and  so  is  water  in  hydrocele  completely 
within  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Hydrocele  is  a  generic  term,  and  a  multitude  of  tumours  have 
received  this  appellation.  It  is  now,  however,  usually  confined  to 
two;  I  should,  therefore,  say  that  hydrocele  is  of  two  kinds,  mz,^ 
1st,  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  and,  2d,  of  the  spermatic  cord. 


HYDROCELE   OF   THE   TUNICA    VAOIXALIS. 


Described, 


Symptoms. 


Situation  of 
the  testicle. 


Well,  then,  of  hydrocele  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  swelling 
at  first  shows  itself  at  the  lower  part  of  the  testicle,  and  gradually 
rises  till  it  arrives  at  the  abdominal  ring;  is  of  a  pyriform  shape; 
largest  two-thirds  of  the  way  downwards;  a  little  less  at  the  hottom; 
and  smallest  at  the  ring. 

The  common  formation  of  hydrocele  is  unattended  with  pain, 
excepting,  however,  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  the  result  of 
inflammation;  but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  pain,  and  the 
patient  accidentally  discovers  the  existence  of  the  swelling,  and 
often  not  until  it  has  arrived  at  considerable  magnitude.  Commonly 
there  is  no  redness  of  the  scrotum— no  discoloration. 

The  ordinary  situation  of  the  testicle  in  hydrocele  is  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down  the  tumour,  at  the  posterior  part.  Here,  I  say,  is 
its  usual  situation ;  but  in  this  respect  it  sometimes  varies,  as  I  shall 
presently  show  you.  In  performing  the  operation  for  hydrocele,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  should  have  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  the  testicle,  for  ignorance  in  this  respect  has 
often  led  to  its  being  pierced  by  the  trocar.  You  can  easily  discover 
the  position  of  the  testicle  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  swelling, 
and  by  squeezing  it  with  some  degree  of  force  at  every  part.  When 
you  press  upon  the  testicle,  you  will  find  that  part  of  the  tumour 
more  firm;  the  patient  will  manifest  much  uneasiness,  and  complain 
that  you  give  him  a  good  deal  of  pain :  in  this  manner,  then,  yon 
can  readily  discover  where  it  is  situated. 

The  weight  of  the  tumour  is  hut  little  (this  of  course  means 


PLATE  I.  A.— MORBID  ANATOMY. 

Fig.  1.  This  is  a  preparation  in  the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  before  my  time,  therefore  I  know  nothing  of  its 
history.  It  is  excessively  hard — in  some  parts  cartilaginous, 
in  others  ossific. 

a  Oy  with  large  spots  of  cartilage,  and  some  bone. 

d,  epididymis  enlarged  and  hardened. 

c,  spermatic  cord  enlarged. 
Fig.  2.  This  represents  the  testis  of  Dr.  Monsey,  given  to  the 
collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Thompson 
Forster.  The  body  indicated  by  the  letter  e  is  supposed  to 
be  a  third  imperfect  testis ;  the  doctor  had  the  appearance 
of  having  three  testes ;  but  this  was  probably  a  chronic 
tumour  of  the  cord. 

a,  spermatic  cord. 

bf  epididymis. 

c,  body  of  the  testis. 

dy  vas  deferens. 

^,  supposed  third  testis. 

/,  epididymis. 

j^,  testis. 

# 

Fig.  3.  The  common  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

a,  spermatic  cord. 

b,  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa. 

c  c,  testis  covered  by  the  vaginalis  testi^i. 
d  dy  cavity  in  which  the  serum  is  contained. 
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nmpftratiTelj);  when  you  lift  it,  yon  will  be  adtoniBhed  at  its  Diagnoiis. 
lig^itoessy  which  will  at  once  convince  you  that  it  is  not  a  solid 
nhrtance.  The  next  thing  you  notice'  is,  if  the  part  he  not  very 
■och  distended,  that  the  swelling  will  be  moveable,  t. «.,  if  you 
hmitj  grasp  it  at  its  base,  the  fluid  will  ascend,  and  the  tumour 
heiMse  at  its  upper  part;  ther^ore,  its  lightness,  mobility,  form, 
ftteiiess  from  pain,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  constitute  its 
iMng^shing  characters  from  other  diseases.  But  there  are  two 
•ther  remarks  by  which  the  disease  may  be  known,  one  of  them 
4eiure  and  the  other  nearly  so:  these  are,  first,  its  sense  of 
'  Ittttttion ;  and,  second,  its  transparency.  I  have  just  told  you, 
"it  if  you  press  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  swelling,  it  would 
*Niei8e  there  and  increase  at  the  upper  part,  fluctuation  at 
^  time  becomes  evident  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such 
*^>ounations.  Its  transparency,  or  rather  its  semi- transparency, 
^7  be  discovered  in  the  manner  I  shall  presently  explain  to  you. 
^  characteristic  feature  has  been  denied ;  I  have  certainly  seen 
^  tunica  vaginalis  so  much  thickened  in  very  old  cases  of  hydrocele, 
^  in  persons  who  had  long  resided  in  hot  climates,  that  the 
^^smination  required  nicety  and  caution;  but  still  a  little  art,  as  I 
^^  presently  explain  to  you,  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  a 
^^fr^ct  diagnosis. 

Well,  then,  such  are  the  common  marks  by  which  you  distinguish  Varieties  of 
'hydrocele;  but  there  are.  other  varieties,  and  these  I  will  mention 
^you ;  first,  the  water  of  hydrocele  sometimes  forms  two  swellings. 
'We  before  told  you  that  the  shape  of  the  tumour  is  usually 
Fyiiform,  and  that  the  water  gradually  rises  till  it  arrives  at  the 
^Uominal  ring;  now,  in  this  variety  of  two  swellings,  a  portion  of 
^  water  collects  above  the  ring,  giving  rise  to  a  tumour  there ; 
^  a  swelling  is  formed  above  and  below,  the  narrowest  part  being 
•t  the  ring. 

A  snrgeon  unacquainted  with  this  circumstance,  upon  looking  at  May  be  con- 
«Bch  a  case  would  say,  "  Oh !  this  is  not  hydrocele,  but  hernia,*'  h^^nj^.  ^' 
tod  he  would  be  strengthened  in  that  opinion  by  seeing  the  upper 
part  dilate  upon  coughing,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  that  it 

R 
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would  receive  from  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     Its 

transparency  and  lightness,  however,  would  readily  enable  him  to 

distinguish  this  complaint  from  hernia.     Why,  this  very  day,  a 

Case.  gentleman  came  to  me  under  the  following  circumstances :  when  he 

came  into  my  room,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  twice  tapped, 

and  that  he  did  not  think  the  operations  had  been  well  performed: 

I  looked  at  the  swelling,  and  found  that  it  extended  to  the  abdominal 

ring;  I  examined  the  part  very  carefully,  and  requested  him  to 

cough ;  the  moment  he  did  so,  the  swelling  was  evidently  forced 

down;  well,  said  I,  this  may  be  hydrocele,  but  I  shall  not  tap  yon; 

I  requested  a  candle  to  be  brought;  no  transparency  was  observable; 

I  desired  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  chairs,  when  I  found  it  to  be 

hernia,  and  reduced  it.     This,  then,  shows  how  cautious  we  ought 

to  be  in  such  cases,  before  we  introduce  the  trocar,  for  I  mi^t 

have  been  misled  by  the  history  of  this  case,  and  have  proceeded  at 

once  to  perform  the  operation  of  tapping:  had  I  done  so,  in  all 

probability,  the  trocar  would  have  passed  into  this  gentleman's 

intestines.     It  was  a  hernia  which  had  succeeded  hydrocele. 

Doable  Another  variety  met  with,  is  that  in  which  a  fluctuating  swelling 

cavities. 

will  remain,  after  a  considerable  portion  of  water  has  been  removed. 

The  first  case  of  this  kind  that  I  saw  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Chest, 

and  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gloucester.     The  patient  had  been  under  the 

care  of  those  gentlemen,  and  had  ,been  tapped  for  hydrocele:  a 

quantity  of  water  was  drawn  off,  but  still  a  swelling  remained.     He 

was  sent  to  town  for  me  to  see  him,  at  which  time  the  hydrocele  had 

become  nearly  as  large  as  before.     Upon  hearing  the  history  of  this 

case,  the  impression  upon  my  mind  was,  that  when  the  operation 

for  tapping  had  been  performed,  the  operator  had  let  the  canula  slip 

out  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  circumstance,  I  thought,  had  led 

to  the  retention  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid.     Well,  believing  this,  I 

passed  in  the  trocar  and  canula  myself;  some  water  came  away,  but 

not  all ;  this  struck  me  as  being  very  strange,  for  I  had  taken  great 

care  to  keep  the  end  of  the  canula  within  the  tunica  vaginalis.     I 

examined  the  remaining  swelling;  found  fluctuation;  then  tried  it 

wiih  a  candle,  and  saw  that  it  was  transparent.     Well,  air,  I  said. 


Case. 
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this  is  water  now,  introdaced  the  trocar  again  a  little  way  from 
where  I  did  at  fint,  and  off  it  ran.  The  fluid,  in  the  second  instance, 
had  nothing  of  the  yellow  appearance  of  that  which  is  drawn  off  in 
hydrocele^  hat  on  the  contrary,  was  as  clear  as  water. 

I  hmvo  before  mentioned  to  you,  that  the  testicle  in  hydrocele  is  {tf^^^^j^y  ^f 
commonly  situated  at  the  back  part,  and  two-thirds  of  the  way  knowing  the 

relative 
downwards.     Here,  however,  there  is  great  variety,  and  it  is  even  position  of  the 

aoBketimes  found  in  front.     I  will  tell  you  how  this  happens.     The  ^^^c'®* 

person  is  attacked  with  inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  before 

any  collection  of  water  has  taken  place;  adhesive  matter  is  thrown 

oat,  probably  at  the  fore  part,  which  occasions  permanent  adhesion 

between  the  middle  and  outer  coat  of  the  testicle :  should  serum  be 

Mcieted  after  this,  of  course  it  would  be  lodged  at  the  sides  and 

posterior  part.     What  would  the  consequence  be,  if,  in  such  a  case 

ai  this,  the  trocar  were  to  be  introduced  in  the  usual  situation  ? 

Why,  that  it  would  pass  into  the  testicle. 

A  gentleman  of  great  importance  in  this  town,  consulted  his  q^^^ 

regimental  surgeon  for  a  swelling  in  the  scrotum ;  it  was  pronounced 

hydrocele.     The  operation  of  tapping  was  resolved  upon;  but  when 

the  trocar  was  introduced,  it  passed  only  into  a  solid  substance,  and 

no  water  came  away.     The  surgeon  stared,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  I  am 

a  little  mistaken  in  this  case;  you  have  a  diseased  testicle  here, 

instead  of  hydrocele,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  and  it  is  necessary  that 

the  diseased  part  should  be  removed.''     But  the  gentleman,  being  a 

young  man,  did  not  think  it  would  add  much  to  his  enjoyment  to 

lose  a  testicle— -(^/oiM^  laughter)'— taid  thought  that  it  required  some 

heaitation  before  he  resolved  upon  such  a  measure ;  consequently  he 

did  hesitate,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  consulted  another  surg^n. 

Upon  examination,  the  testicle  was  found  at  the  fore  part  of  the 

swelling,  and  the  fluid  at  the  sides  and  bottom.     Whilst  taking  off 

his  clothes,  some  copper-coloured  eruptions  having  been  seen,  he 

was  asked  if  there  was  any  enlargement  of  the  bones ;  when  the 

rig^t  tilna  was  found  considerably  swollen.     He  was  put  under  a 

course  of  mercury,  for  these  secondary  symptoms,  which  soon  got 

well.     The  hydrocele  still   remained,  and  as  the  surgeon  wYio  first 

11  2 
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Hydrocele 
above  tho 
testicle. 


Result  of 
inflammation. 

Another 
variety. 


Encysted 
hydrocele. 


State  of  the 
tunica  vagi- 
nalis. 


saw  this  case  was  right  in  his  first  opiiiion  as  to  its  nature,  he  was 
sent  for  to  repeat  the  operation  of  tapping.  He  now  introdnoedl 
the  trocar  at  the  side  of  the  swelling,  instead  of  the  fore  part ; 
the  water  was  withdrawn,  and  the  patient  perfectly  recorered. 
This  case  shows  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  determin- 
ing the  situation  of  the  testicle  before  the  introduction  of  the 
trocar. 

The  testicle  is  sometimes  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  swelling* 
Now  (holding  up  a  preparation),  here  is  a  curious  thing.  This 
hydrocele,  you  observe,  was  situated  between  the  testicle  and 
abdominal  ring,  the  testicle  being  quite  at  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  tumour.  Adhesive  inflammation,  in  this  instance,  had  completely 
united  the  middle  to  the  outer  coat ;  consequently,  the  descent  of 
the  water  had  been  prevented. 

Here  is  another  preparation,  in  which  the  water  had  collected  at 
the  sides,  adhesion  having  taken  place  before  and  behind. 

Here  is  another  preparation,  in  which  it  appears  as  though  the 
hydrocelic  sac  had  arisen  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  aneurismal  sac  is  occasionally  formed  from  the  coats 
of  an  artery. 

In  hydrocele,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fluid  is  formed 
in  a  distinct  bag  or  cyst,  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
tunica  albuginea ;  this  complaint  is  usually  combined  with  common 
hydrocele. 

There  are  great  varieties  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis ;  and  it  is  found  much  thicker  in  those  persons  who  have 
for  a  long  time  resided  in  hot  climates,  such  as  the  coast  of  Africa, 
or  West  Indies,  than  in  such  a  climate  as  our  own.  When,  therefore, 
you  find  a  tumour  about  the  testicle,  apparently  solid,  but  of  little 
weight,  you  are  to  be  very  cautious  in  your  diagnosis ;  yon  are 
somewhat  called  upon  to  explore  the  swelling  with  a  lancet;  that  is, 
puncture  it  lightly  where  there  is  the  most  appearance  of  fluctuation; 
and  often  when  least  expected,  the  testicle  will  be  found  in  a 
healthy  state. 

After  the  water  has  been  discharged,  it  frequently  happens  that 
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die  tunica  Ti^^inmlis,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  thickneM,  will 
remain  in  large  folds. 

The  tnnica  vaginalis  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  found  ossified. 
Mr.  Warner,  formerly  surgeon  at  Guy's,  met  with  an  example  of 
this.  There  b  a  similar  preparation  in  the  museum  at  the  other 
hoapitaly  which  any  of  you  might  see  by  applying  to  Mr.  Stocker. 
Mr.  Beaver,  formerly  a  student  here,  accidentally  discovered  a  case 
of  it  in  our  dissecting-room. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  hydrocele,  it  is  usually  Appe«nmce  of 
yellow  serum.     But  sometimes  small  cartilaginous  bodies  are  found  ^^®  ^^^^* 
in  the  fluid ;  when  these  are  seen,  they  prove  that  the  hydrocele 
had  existed  for  a  very  long  time,  and  are  always  proof  of  its  age. 

There  is  another  variety  which  I  ought  to  mention  here;  it  has  Congenital 
been  called  the  congenital  hydrocele,  in  consequence  of  a  commu-  ^^  '^qIi 
mcation  having  from  birth  existed  between  the  tunica  vag^inalis  and  eating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.     When  the  parts  are  natural  and  perfect, 
there  is  no  opening  leading  from  one  to  the  other,  as  you  know; 
but  occasionally  the  natural  closure  does  not  take  place,  and  then  a 
iuid  may  descend  from  the  abdomen,  and  collect  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis.     In  this  manner,  sometimes  from  ascites,  the  scrotum 
will  become  greatly  distended ;  and  here,  in  such  cases,  is  the  best 
situation  for  tapping.     The  hydrocele  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
■lay  be  readily  discovered  from  any  other,  in  consequence  of  your 
being  enabled,  with  ease,  to  return  the  water  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen:  this  you  can  effect  by  placing  the  person  upon  his  back, 
and  then  elevating  the  scrotum. 

The  first  case  of  thb  variety  of  hydrocele  that  I  saw  was  sent  to  Case, 
me  by  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Harrow.  The  patient  being  a  very  young 
person,  I  was  apprehensive  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  if  I  injected ; 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  succeed  in  shutting  up  the  commu- 
nication with  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  common  truss,  when  I 
might  afterwards  safely  tap  and  inject  for  the  radical  cure.  A 
truss  was  accordingly  applied  over  the  ring,  and  ordered  to  be  worn 
for  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  one  year  Mr.  Dobson  wrote  to  me  to 
say  that  the  lad  was  quite  cured.     Now  this  I  did  not  expect. 
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What  had  happened  was  this:  the  pressure  of  the  truss  had 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  communication  between  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  abdomen,  and  then  the  water  had  become  absorbed. 
I  advise  you,  should  you  ever  meet  with  -such  a  case,  to  pursue  a 
similar  practice ;  for,  as  yon  see  in  this  case,  the  opening  which 
exists  may  be  closed,  and  if  the  person's  health  be  good,  the  water 
may  be  absorbed,  thereby  rendering  an  operation  unnecessaiy. 
The  result  of  that  case  gratified  me  exceedingly. 

Diagnosis, — Now,  then,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  distinguishing 
hydrocele.  When  a  patient  comes  to  you  with  a  fluctuating 
swelling  in  the  scrotum,  in  which  the  testicle  is  enclosed,  you  order 
a  candle  to  be  brought ;  then,  squeezing  the  tumour  at  the  poste* 
rior  part,  you  distend  the  front  so  as  to  make  it  tense ;  apply  the 
skin  of  the  little  ^ii^gpT^  and  that  covering  its  metacarpal  bone  at 
the  outer  side,  to  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  then  cause  the 
candle  to  be  held  as  close  as  possible  opposite  to  where  the  two 
skins  meet.  In  this  way  you  will  never  fail  to  discover  the  transpa- 
rency of  hydroceles  which  are  formed  in  this  climate ;  and  it  is 
only  the  clumsy,  awkward  mode  in  which  the  experiment  is  made, 
that  occasions  any  person  to  be  unsuccessful  in  it,  which,  if 
conducted  differently,  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  I  have 
seen  individuals,  however,  from  Sierra  Leone  and  the  West  Indies, 
in  whom  the  tunica  vaginalis  had  become  so  much  thickened  at  to 
render  the  hydrocele  perfectly  opaque. 

From  Hernia  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  occasional  return  of 
the  hernial  swelling  into  the  abdomen  ;  by  the  dilatation  of  hernia 
in  coughing;  by  hernia  descending  from  the  abdomen,  and  by 
hydrocele  augmenting  from  below  upwards.  Hydrocele  and 
hernia  are,  however,  sometimes  combined  in  the  same  individual, 
when  the  hydrocele  is  placed  before  the  hernia.  Hydrocele  is 
sometimes  met  with  below  an  adhering  omental  hernia.  Fluctua* 
tion  and  transparency  are  also  diagnostic  marks  of  hydrocele. 

Hydrocele  may  be  distinguished  from  varicocele  by  placing  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  in  which  varicocele  disappears. 

Diseased  testicle  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  hydrocele  by 
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Its  weig^  and  flatneM,  and  the  pain  and  Bickness  which  it  occa-  Differs  from 
aions ;  and  often  by  the  discolouration  of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  J^i^ 
by  the  aemi-transparency  and  lightness  of  one  tumonr  and  the 
beayineM  of  the  other. 

There  is  one  disease  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  from  Hsmatocele. 
hydrocele,  ffiz,  hasmatocele :  this  is  a  collection  of  blood  in  the 
tunica  yagioalis  testis,  and  produces  in  form  an  exactly  similar 
tumour  to  hydrocele ;  but  the  history  of  the  case  b  quite  different, 
and  your  best  guide.  If  you  ask  how  it  happened,  the  answer  is — 
''  Why  I  was  riding,  when  the  horse  became  restiye,  began  to 
plunge,  and  threw  me  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  I 
soon  afterwards  discovered  this  swelling."  Then,  if  you  inquire 
whether  there  were  any  marks  or  bruises  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum, 
the  answer  will  be,  ''  Oh,  yes ;  it  was  black  and  blue.''  Whenever 
yon  find  a  swelling  thus  suddenly  formed  after  a  blow,  having  the 
figure  of  hydrocele,  you  may  be  certain  of  its  being  blood. 

Bat,  gentlemen,   guard  against    mistaking  this   complaint  for  Sometimes 
diseased  testicle.     I  was  once  present  in  the  other  hospital  when  a  diseased  tes- 
healthy  testicle  was  removed,  owing  to  this  error ;  and  some  years  ^^^^®' 
since,  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  this  town,  after  having  removed 
a  tumour  from  the  scrotum,  and  when  the  gentlemen  were  leaving 
the  theatre,  desired  them  to  wait  a  moment,  and  he  would  show 
them  the  disease  of  the  testicle.     However,  upon  cutting  the  part 
open,  the  great  bulk  proved  to  be  blood,  and  the  testicle  was  in  a 
perfectly  sound  state.     Such  an  unfortunate  occurrence  as  this  a 
man  must  for  ever  lament. 

The  cause  of  hydrocele  appears  to  depend  upon  increased  secre-  Its  cause. 
tion,  as  the  vessebs  are  dilated,  though  there  is  generally  no  inflam- 
matory action. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicles  will  give  rise  to  hydrocele ;  for  as  From  inflam  - 
the  inflammation  disappears,  hydrocele  forms.     This  can  generally  ™^  °" 
be  removed  by  exciting  absorption :  for  which  purpose  give  the  pil. 
hydrarg.  submur.  comp.,  and  apply  to  the  scrotum  a  lotion  com- 
posed of  liq.  ammon.  acet.,  having  dissolved  it  in  some  of  the 
ammoo.  mur.     These  means  will  be  found  to  have  considerable 
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influence  in  this  hydrocele,  which  results  from  inflammation ;  but 
in  the  pther  they  have  none. 
Spontaneous  Hydrocele,  if  left  to  itself,  will  often  ondei^  spontaneous  cure* 
A  man  was  brought  into  the  other  hospital  with  a  sloughing  of  the 
scrotum,  a  consequence  of  an  inflammation  occasioned  by  a  hydro- 
cele ;  the  water  was,  in  this  case,  discharged  hy  a  natural  process, 
and  nature  performed  a  radical  cure  by  effecting  a  permanent 
adhesion  of  the  parts. 

Haematocele  is  sometimes  founded  on  hydrocele.  Dr.  Saunders, 
formerly  teacher  of  medicine  at  Guy's,  had  a  hydrocele,  for  which 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Lucas,  my  colleague  at  Gruy's,  to  have  it  tapped. 
In  stepping  upon  a  chair  to  reach  a  book,  he  fell  ag^ainst  the  back 
of  the  chair,  and  teceived  a  blow  upon  the  scrotum,  which  repro- 
duced,  as  he  thought,  his  hydrocele,  and  in  a  few  days  he  went 
to  Mr.  Lucas  to  haye  it  tapped,  but,  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
trocar  no  water  passed ;  the  doctor  then  consulted  several  surgeons, 
and  at  length  Mr.  Cline  made  an  incision  into  the  part,  and  the 
tunica  vaginalis  was  found  full  of  coagulated  blood,  which  was 
discharged,  a  poultice  applied,  and  he  soon  recovered. 

Haematocele  is  not  always  produced  by  a  blow.  I  attended,  with 
Mr.  Hicks  in  Bond -street,  a  gentleman  who  had  a  large  pyriform 
swelling  in  the  left  tunica  vaginalis,  which  had  never  been  painful, 
and  which  had  an  obscure  fluctuation.  I  made  an  incision  into 
the  swelling,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hicks,  and  discharged  near  a 
pint  of  fluid  blood.  This  swelling  did  not  succeed  a  blow,  but  to 
excessive  exertions  which  this  gentleman  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making. 

I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  by  describing  to  you  the  palliative 
treatment  of  hydrocele,  reserving  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  radical 
or  curative  treatment  until  we  next  meet. 

When  persons  are  afraid  of  the  curative  treatment,  or  when  it 
would  be  attended  with  inconvenience,  as  also  in  old  people,  the 
palliative  will  be  demanded.  It  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  one 
which  any  person  can  perform.  Remember  that  the  testicle  is  two- 
thirds  of  the   way  downwards  at  the  posterior  part;    introduce. 


Not  always 
produced  by  a 
blow. 
Case. 


Palliative 
treatment  of 
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therefore,  the  trocar  in  the  fore-part  obliquely  apwards,  ind^Bed 
afanost  perpendicnlarl jy  to  avoid  wounding  the  testicle ;  but  as  I 
hare  before  shown  you  that  the  testicle  occupies  different  situations 
in  the  tumour,  you  cannot  introduce  the  trocar  with  safety  until 
yoQ  hare  ascertained  the  precise  spot  where  the  testicle  is  lodged, 
and  then  you  will  of  course  take  care  to  avoid  it.  Let  me  observe, 
that  whether  you  perform  the  operation  for  the  palliative  or  curative 
treatment,  withdraw  the  trocar  the  instant  you  believe  that  the 
ctnula  is  within  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  once  having  the  trocar 
in,  take  care  to  keep  it  there  until  the  operation  be  concluded ; 
ind  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  this  is  by  grasping  the  tumour  at 
the  posterior  part,  so  as  to  keep  it  tense  where  the  trocar  entered. 
I  generally  use  a  trocar  and  canula  of  small  size.  Some  persons 
recommend  a  lancet  and  probe  to  be  employed;  it  is  mere  nonsense: 
if  they  had  ever  perform^  the  operation,  they  would  not  do  so. 
Such  suggestions  can  only  emanate  from  people  who  are  destitute 
of  experience  and  knowledge. 

If  yon  wish  to  accomplish  this  operation  bloodlessly,  to  prevent 
internal  bleeding,  and  the  formation  of  hsematocele,  keep  the 
patient,  at  the  time  you  are  doing  it,  in  the  erect  position.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  any  after  application  ;  on  the  following  day  the 
wound  will  be  well. 

It  reqtkires  repetition  in  proportion  to  the  dropsical  tendency 
existing  in  the  person.  In  some  it  will  be  necessary  once  a  month ; 
in  others,,  once  in  three  months ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  usual 
time  is  every  six  months. 

Insignificant  as  this  operation  appears,  it  has  been  known  to  Not  always 
cause  the  destruction  of  life.     Two  instances  are  within  my  own  ^j^^y° 
knowledge.     One  of  the  cases  was  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Green, 
who  resides  a  few  miles  from  town,  and  the  other  by  myself.     Mr. 
(Green's  case  was  published  in  the  journals,  therefore  I  need  not 
scruple  to  mention  it ;  but  Mr.  Green  possesses  too  much  manliness 
to  regard  a  notice  of  an  unsuccessful  case,  and  it  must  be  a  mean 
despicable  mind  that  would.     The  case  is  as  follows  :— An  elderly  Case, 
man  applied  to  Mr.  Green  with  a  hydrocele,  which  he  a  few  days 
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afterwards  tapped.    The  fo&owing  day  the  man's  business  led  him 
to  walk  to  town ;  on  the  next  day  his  scrotum  became  inflamed ; 
the  third  there  was  a  gangrenous  spot ;  and,  on  the  fifth  day  from 
the  operation,  he  died. 
^^^^'  The  other  case  was  the  father  of  one  of  our  dressers.  I  performed 

the  operation  on  a  Saturday;  the  following  day  he  walked  to 
Paneras.  church ;  on  the  Monday  inflammation  began  to' show  itself 
in  the  scrotum,  when  he  sent  for  me ;  on  the  Thursday  gangrene 
had  taken  place,  and  on  the  Saturday  week  after  the  operation  he 
died. 

Let  me  advise  you  then,  whenever  you  perform  this  operation 
on  old  persons,  to  inake  them  keep  their  beds  for  a  few  days  after* 
wards.  Some  individuals  are  destroyed  by  the  slightest  touch; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  killed,  do  what  we  will  to 
them. 


LECTURE   XXIV. 

ON  THE  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  HYDROCELE. 

Not  cared  by    HYDROCELE  is  not  cured  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  the  sac ; 

^^     ^'  when  this  takes  place,  it  is  followed  by  a  temporary  cessation  of 

the  hydrocele,  which  either  returns  again,  or  is  succeeded  by 
hsamatocele. 

Case.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  subject  to  hydrocele  for  many  years 

went  to  the  continent,  and  whibt  riding  out  on  horseback,  struck 
himself  against  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  for  several  hours  after- 
wards the  swelling  was  considerable ;  di£Pused  instead  of  circum- 
scribed ;  absorption,  however,  soon  took  place ;  the  swelling 
gradually  lessened,  and  the  gentleman  thought  that  his  hydrocele 
was  cured ;  in  fact,  he  congratulated  himself  on  it.  Not  long  after 
this  the  swelling  returned,  and  when  he  came  to  England,  he 
called  on  me,  and  I  performed  the  operation  for  hydrocele^  whidi 
presented  nothiiig  peculiar. 
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Another  ease  of  tlie  banting  of  ft  hydrocele  occurred  in  the  Case  of  Dr. 
person  of  Dr.  Saiinderi»  of  the  other  boepital,  a  penon  well  known  ^"' 

in  the  profeeeion.  Whilst  standing  on  a  chair  to  reach  a  book,  he 
•lipped  his  foot,  by  which  means  he  received  a  blow  on  the  scrotam, 
which  was  enlarged  from  a  collection  6f  water  in  it.  Mr.  Lncas, 
late  surgeon  of  Guy's,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tapping  him 
for  this  comphdnty  was  sent  for  immediately  after  the  accident,  to 
perform  the  operation  again;  the  swelling  was  very  large,  and 
Mr.  Lucas,  not  at  all  suspecting  that  the  character  of  the  complaint 
was  changed,  put  a  trocar  into  the  scrotum,  but  no  water  came, 
which  alarmed  the  doctor  considerably.  A  consultation  was  held, 
at  which  many  of  the  most  eminent  professional  men  of  this  town 
were  present;  the  scrotum  was  swollen  and  harder  than  natural, 
blood  was  extravasated  into  the  tunica  TaginaHs  ;  it  was  determined 
to  attempt  to  relieve  the  swelling  and  ecchymosis  by  stimulant 
lotions,  but  these  fitiling,  an  incision  was  then  made  into  the 
scrotum,  when  there  was  found  some  coagulated  blood,  which  had 
been  substituted  for  the  water.  Thus  then  a  blow  on  a  scrotum 
affected  with  hydrocele  will  change  that  disease  into  hasmatocele, 
which  can  be  afterwards  cured  by  an  incision. 

The  cure  of  hydrocele  is  effected  in  three  ways :  Ist,  by  absorption ;  Three  modes 
2dly,* adhesion;  3dly,  granulation.  Now  I  observed  to  you  in  the  °^^*^®"^- 
last  lecture  that  when  hydrocele  is  produced  in  the  common  way, 
Biedicine  or  local  applications  have  hardly  any  influence  on  it; 
when  it  arises  from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels,  stimulating 
medicines  and  blisters  have  no  effect  on  the  complaint.  But  I  also 
stated  on  a  former  evening  that  hydrocele  is  produced  by  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  parts,  and  that  in  these  cases  absorption 
by  stimulating  lotions  should  be  promoted. 

I  will  now  further  add,  that  in  young  persons  and  children,  who  Cured  by 
are  not  unfirequently  subject  to  this  affection,  cure  by  absorption  *^*°'P^o°* 
alone  is  effected,   that  is,  by  giving  the  hydrargyri  sobmurias, 
scammony,  rhubarb,  and  other  medicines,  so  as  to  dispose  the  constl* 
tolion  to  absorb.      The  liquor  ammonis  acetatis  and  ammonise 
mnriaa  are  the  local  applications  generally  made  use  of  to  promote 
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abaorption  in  tbe  parbi,  and  what  we  do  to  farilitnte  fhe  opentiofl 
of  ihesB  remedies,  is,  to  hare  a  bhg  or  Biwpensory  tniss  to  hold  ihe 
scrotum,  and  this  is  fastened  by  two  tapes  round  the  abdomen,  just 
below  the  umbilicus,  and  kept  constantly  wet  with  those  fluids,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  absorbents;  therefore  ho  on  your  i;uard  about 
performing  an  operation  for  hydrocele  in  younp  persona,  as  the 
cure  can  be  effected  by  absorption  alone ;  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare,  as  in  almost 
every  case  of  hydrocele  in  young  persons  or  children,  the  water  will 
l)e  absorbed.  J 

It  With  respect  to  the  adhesion  of  the  tunica  raginalis  in  the  ctu#J 
of  hydrocele,  this  is  effected  in  three  ways,  by  injection,  seton,  ot  1 
incision;  but  the  use  of  injection  does  not  always  produce  adhesion 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  here  is  a  opccimen  (pointing  to  one  on  the 
table)  which  was  taken  fivm  a  captain  of  a  ship  one  morning, 
whom  I  performed  the  operation  for  hydrocele  by  injection,  by  whidffl 
he  was  relieved  of  every  symptom  of  the  complaint ;  several  yei 
af^r  this  he  was  taken  extremely  ill,  and  1  was  consulted  by  I 
attendant  surgeon;  he  was  dying'  of  some  organic  affection;  £■ 
desired  the  surgeon  to  remove  the  testicle  and  tunica  v^nttlia  from  n 
the  side  on  which  the  operation  had  been  performei),  as  s 
patient  was  dead,  which  was  done;  on  exnminatioi 
that  the  tunica  vaginalis  did  not  adhere  completely,  there  -n 
adhesions  in  some  parte  but  not  generally  ;  the  injection  did  not 
produce  adhesion,  hut  a  new  series  of  actions  was  set  up,  a  deposit 
was  secreted,  and  the  enda  of  the  arteries  were  sealed,  so  that  any 
further  secretion  was  prevented, 

1       The  process  of  pranulation  is  set  up  when  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  scrotum,   and   extraneous   bodies   introduced,   but  this  requiree 
considerable   caution;  some  surgeons   use  one  mode  of  cure,  some 
another;  various  are  the  operations  which  have  been  proposed,  but 
most  have  now  yielded  to  that  of  injection.     In  the  operation  by 
I  divide  the  scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis,  on  the  front 
o  allow  the  water  to  escape,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
nt  to  effect  a  cure,  and  it  was  then  recommended, 
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that  after  the  incision  had  been  made,  a  portion  of  the  tanica 
▼aginalia  should  be  cut  out:  but  this  operation  is  followed  by  high 
constitutional  irritation;  it  is  true  that  it  sometimes  effects  a  cure 
bj  prerenting  the  return  of  the  hydrocele,  but  it  also  does  it  by 
killing  the  patient;  in  fact,  the  very  last  time  that  I  saw  this 
operation  performed,  a  violent  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the 
scrotum  ensued;  why,  gentlemen,  any  one  rather  than  undergo 
such  an  operation,  would  submit  to  have  a  hydrocele  all  his  life ; 
the  mode  of  relief  is  too  cruel  for  so  trifling  an  inconyenience. 

The  next  mode  is  that  of  introducing  a  tent  into  the  tunica  By  tent  or 
faginalis ;  a  small  incision  is  made  through  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
scrotum,  and  a  piece  of  lint  or  sponge  is  introduced,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  sudden  escape  of  the  water ;  the  water  g^radually  issues  out, 
during  which  time  adhesion  and  granulation  often  takes  place ;  but 
this  sometimes  fails.  Caustic  and  setons  were  formerly  very  much 
used,  two  remedies,  about  which  there  was  as  much  bandying  and 
quarrelling  among  the  members  of  the  profession  as  if  the  world 
were  at  stake  on  the  issue — two  remedies,  which  now  are  not  only 
generally  abandoned,  but  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  own  ever 
having  used ;  such  is  the  folly  of  quarrelling  in  our  profession ;  as 
foot  arguments  on  subjects  which  are  only  to  be  settled  by  observation, 
they  are  of  no  use ;  and  persons  who  argue  thus  a  priori,  without 
a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  alone  ought  to  form  the  basis  of 
argument  in  our  profession,  want  that  judgment  which  conducts  a 
a  man  best  through  life;  but  many  were  the  advocates  of  caustic  as 
a  cure  for  hydrocele ;  and  the  way  it  was  used  was  by  taking  the 
potassa  fusa,  and  applying  it  to  the  fore  part  of  the  scrotum,  till  an 
eschar,  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  is  formed,  which  produces  an 
irritation  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
around,  and  then  the  eschar  so  produced  destroys  the  skin  and 
tunica  vaginalis;  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  arises,  the  water 
escapes,  then  the  parts  sometimes  become  glued  together,  and 
gpranulations  arise.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  remedy  soon  fell  into 
disrepute ;  Ist,  on  account  of  its  uncertainty ;  2dly,  because  it  was 
dangerous  to  lift;  here  is  a  specimen  (pointing  to  one  on  the  table). 
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taken  from  a  person  who  died  from  the  application  of  caustic,  and 
this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  you  the  state  of  ihe  parts 
after  the  use  of  this  application.  The  operation  with  caustic  is 
dangerous  to  life,  and  ought  not  to  be  performed. 

OPERATIONS   AT   PRESENT  USED  POR  THE  CURE  OP  HYDROCELE. 


Setons  may 
be  used  for 
children. 


Recapitulation  There  are  but  three  operations  I  know  of,  which  are  occasionally 
had  recourse  to  in  the  cure  of  hydorocele:  Ist,  setons;  2dlyy 
incision;  3dly,  injection. 

Setons  are  very  rarely  used,  but  I  tell  you,  that  they  may  now 
and  then  be,  advantageously.  The  seton  should  be  made  in  the 
following  way :  you  should  take  a  curved  needle,  and  carry  it  into 
the  tunica  vaginalis  and  scrotum,  just  at  the  point  where  the  trocar 
had  been  previously  introduced,  and  include  two  inches  above  the 
point  where  the  needle  enters,  and  bring  it  out  sufficiently  long ; 
the  result  is,  inflammation  generally  ensues,  water  gradually  escapes, 
and  as  this  takes  place,  adhesion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  comes  on : 
this  operation  for  adults  has  been  generally  abandoned,  because 
better  means  have  been  employed ;  it  is  in  those  young  persons 
whose  hydroceles  do  not  give  way  to  the  absorbent  plan  above- 
mentioned:  then,  if  children  about  two  or  three  years  old  have 
hydroceles,  rather  than  inject,  use  the  needle  and  thread:  the 
thread  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  or  fourteen  days  till 
inflammation  and  the  adhesive  process  be  set  up ;  this  plan  is  much 
better  for  children  than  that  of  injection,  because  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  doing  the  former,  and  there  is  considerable  in  the  latter : 
for  the  operation  of  putting  a  ligature  through  the  scrotum  and 
tunica  vaginalis  is  effected  before  the  child  knows  any  thing  about 
it ;  in  fact,  after  it  is  done;  the  child  may  run  about,  the  knot  being 
allowed  to  remain ;  the  water  escapes  by  the  side  of  the  seton ;  for 
children,  then,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  best  mode. 

The  second  plan  is  by  incision.  There  is  a  difference  in 
performing  this  operation  now  to  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
who  had  recourse  to  it  in  preference  to  that  by  caustic  or  seton; 


Operatioa  by 
incision. 
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Mr.  Hunter  used  to  pat  a  little  poultice  into  the  part,  after  the 
opening  had  been  made  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  a  surgeon,  who 
was  present  when  Mr.  Hnnter  was  performing  the  operation,  had 
mistaken  the  plan  which  he  adopted,  for  having  heard  of  the 
introdnction  of  a  ponltice  into  the  wound,  he  had  brought  materids 
for  malting  one,  flour,  &c.,  and  he  began  to  mix  it  up  in  the  man's 
scrotum;  Mr.  Hunter,  always  ready  to  catch  an  idea,  sprinkled 
after  this  some  meal  or  flour  into  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  instan- 
taneous adhesion,  and  promote  granulations.  This  operation  gives 
yon  the  means  to  prevent  the  return  of  hydrocele  in  many  cases, 
yet  it  ii  an  operation  not  perfectly  unexceptionable ;  there  are  cogent 
reasons  against  performing  it,  but  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  a 
disease  of  the  testicle,  it  may  be  done.  In  old  persons  it  is  not 
justifiable,  and  I  would  advise  you  against  doing  it  in  them.  Here 
n  a  specimen  (exhibiting  one)  where  death  ensued  after  the  operation 
I  have  just  described ;  a  surgeon  to  one  of  these  hospitals,  who  has 
been  long  since  dead,  introduced  a  bit  of  lint,  dipped  in  oil,  into  an 
incision  which  he  had  made  into  the  scrotum ;  the  result  was  great 
constitutional  irritation,  and  death  ;  therefore  there  is  danger  of  this 
operation  in  old  persons,  from  the  irritation  which  is  likely  to 
arise. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  to  you  the  operation  which  has  xhe  modern 
superseded  all  others,  namely,  the  cure  of  hydrocele  by  injection.  op*^ration 
At  the  time  I  was  attending  Mr.  Hunter's  lectures,  the  town  was 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
for  hydrocele.  So  great  was  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
students  of  the  different  hospitals,  that  it  was  quite  ridiculous  to 
observe  their  warmth  on  this  subject,  when  there  arose  a  plain, 
simple,  effectual  operation,  which  every  body  has  since  adopted. 
For  this  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  James  Earle,  who,  in  thinking  upon 
this  subject,  conceived  that  injection  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  was 
likely  to  be  the  best  means  of  producing  adhesion,  and  preventing 
the  further  formation  of  disease.  Thus  he  proposed  at  once  a  most 
ingenious  but  simple  mode  of  curing  a  disease,  about  which  there 
had  been  so  many  disputes.     I  cannot  help  feeling  delight  when  I 


fiad  a  brother  in  theprofessioDrenileringbiinEelf  useful  to  mankind  bs 
an  invention  of  this  sort.  When  we  see  bo  much  tra^h  it 
the  prese,  which  i«  called  sui^ery,  it  is  gratifyiog  toGad 
like  Sir  James  £ar!e's,  a  simple  and  effectual  plan  of  curing  i 
disease  proposed  and  at  once  adopted  by  the  whole  profeai 
do  not  think  Sir  J.  Earle  has  received  the  due  meed  of  merit  II 
which  be  is  entitled  for  this  improvement.  1  have,  myself,  always 
spoken  of  him  in  the  same  terms  as  this  evening,  and  I  shall  ever 
continue  to  do  eo.  The  instruments  required  for  this  operation  nn 
an  elastic  bottle,  with  a  etop-cock,  a  trocar,  and  canula.  The 
elastic  bottle  should  be  of  moderate  size,  and  only  half  the  quantity 
of  fluid  contained  in  it  should  be  thrown  in  at  a  time,  lest  the  ai 
of  the  cremaster  should  force  a  part  of  it  into  the  cellular  ti 
If  this  happens,  inflammation  and  sloughing  may  take  place  arota 
the  part  at  which  the  canula  is  introduced.  The  trocar  Ehould  E 
two  inches  long,  and  the  canula  should  be  but  small.  The  t 
and  canula  should  be  put  separately  into  the  box,  for  if  you  i 
obliged  to  put  the  trocar  in  the  canula,  it  will  soon  contract,  rusti 
and  be  unfit  for  use.  The  fluid  used  for  the  injection  should  be  of 
a  stimulating  kind.  If  you  use  port  wine,  the  proportion  of  wine 
and  water  should  be  half  and  half.  If  it  be  old  port  wine,  you  may 
mix  five  parts  of  wine  with  three  of  water ;  but  if  the  wine  be  such 
as  is  commonly  got  at  taverns  and  public -houses.  In  which  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  log-wood  or  sloe-juice  to  make  it  astringent,  and  a 
good  deal  of  brandy  to  make  it  strong,  a  less  proportion  of  wine 
must  be  used,  as  the  injection  would  otherwise  be  too  stimulating 
to  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Brandy,  or  spirits  of  wine,  may  also  b 
employed;  in  the  latter  case,  take  one  part  of  spirits  of  wine  fl 
fifteen  parts  of  w 

The  injection  which  we  generally  use  in  the  hospitals  is  I 
sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  oi 

A  gentleman,  on  being  told  that  we  employed  the  sulphate  of  z 
hospitals,  for  injection  in  hydrocele,  exclaimed,  ''  Oh,  I  s 
u  do  this   to  save  your  wine."     It  is  not  to  save  our  wine,  hen 
er,  gentlemen,  that  we  prefer  this  solution,  but  because  v 
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better  enabled  to  judge  precisely  of  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  by 
the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  than  by  that  of  wine,  which  is 
sabject  to  so  much  adulteration.  Water  itself  will  produce  a 
stimulating  effect,  if  used  cold.  A  gentleman,  whose  name  does 
not  inunediately  occur  to  me,  has  written  a  treatise,  in  which  he 
produces  several  cases  of  the  successful  treatment  of  hydrocele,  by 
an  injection  of  cold  water.  You  must  not  suppose,  however,  that 
one  fluid  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  another ;  for  I  remember 
a  case  in  which  an  injection  of  milk,  which  was  used  by  the  surgeon 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  bland  fluid,  produced  most  horrible 
inflammation.  The  tunica  vaginalis  suppurated,  and  when  an 
incision  was  made  to  discharge  the  matter,  the  milk  came  out  in 
curds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pus  had  been  produced. 

Be  upon  your  guard,  therefore,  against  making  experiments  of  Mode  of 
this  kind.  When  you  inject  for  hydrocele,  you  should  place  the  op®'**"'^' 
patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  which  will  enable  you  to  perform 
the  operation  more  steadily.  Before  you  introduce  the  trocar  and 
eannla,  make  it  a  rule  to  squeeze  the  scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis, 
so  as  to  make  the  part  where  the  fluid  is  most  distinct,  very  tense ; 
then  introduce  the  trocar  and  canula  obliquely,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  palliative  mode  of  treatment.  Having  passed  the  trocar 
and  canula  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  withdraw  the  trocar,  and  push 
the  canula  alone  carefully  upwards,  so  as  to  prevent  an  injury  to 
the  testicles  or  spermatic  cord.  You  should  nip  the  tunica  vaginalis 
round  the  canula,  to  g^uard  against  the  instrument  being  diverted, 
and  thus  throwing  a  portion  of  the  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue. 
Having  taken  this  precaution,  you  are  gradually  to  throw  up  the  injec- 
tion, turn  the  stop-cock,  so  as  to  confine  it  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
more  the  scrotum  from  side  to  side,  so  that  the  fluid  may  reach 
every  part  of  the  surface.  The  fluid  should  be  suffiered  to  remain 
firmn  about  four  to  ^ye  minutes.  While  it  remains  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  the  patient  will  complain  of  a  good  deal  of  pain ;  he 
will  first  feel  as  if  the  testicle  were  squeezed ;  he  will  then  feel  the 
pain  running  along  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  at  the  spinal 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  at  the  loins  where  the  spermatic  plexus 
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of  nerveH  arises,  and  lastly,  at  the  nock  of  tlie  liladder,  in  Hie 
course  of  the  vhb  deferens.  The  pain  will  be  greater  or  less  in 
proportion  as  the  patieot  is  more  or  less  irritable.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  tliat  the  degree  of  subsequent  inflanintation  ti 
ji^enenilly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pain  suffered  at  the  time  of  the 
injection.  If  a  man  lies  tranquilly  on  the  table,  and  tells  you  that 
he  does  not  feel  much  pain,  ho  will  in  general  have  a  considerable 
de^ee  of  inflammation  the  next  day.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
much  pain  is  felt,  it  is  genernUj  Ihe  effect  of  nervous  irritability, 
and  little  inflannnation  follows  it. 
irtreat.  1  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  bleeding  and  giving  large 

quantities  of  opium  to  a  patient,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  pain  produced  by  injection,  and  yet  no  inflammation  was 
produced.  You  may  say  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  bleeding; 
but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  pain  arises  from  irritation  in  the 
nervous,  rather  than  the  vascular  system,  and  inflammation  does  net 
readily  follow  it.  When  you  have  suffered  the  fluid  to  remain  five 
minutes,  and  withdrawn  the  instrument,  you  need  not  apply  any 
thing  to  the  part,  but  tell  the  patient  to  walk  about  as  usuul  in  the 
course  of  the  day  if  he  feels  but  little  pain.  If  he  should  feel  much 
pain,  tell  him  to  lie  down,  take  his  dinner  that  day,  and  hia  glan 
of  wine  after  it,  if  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  After  a 
few  hours  have  elapsed,  inflammation  will  probably  come  on. 

Above  all,  tell  your  patients  to  come  the  next  day.  that  yon  may 
tion  do  tint  g(,g  whether  the  inflammation,  which  is  necessary  for  the  cure  of 
hydrocele  has  been  produced ;  if  it  has  not,  you  must  not  despair 
of  producbg  it.  Take  the  part  in  your  hand,  and  touch  it  here 
and  there  until  the  patient  feels  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  Then 
desire  him  to  take  a  long  walk,  and  to  take  an  additional  quantity 
.  of  wine  after  dinner.     In    this  way  you  will  generally  succaad   i 

■  in  prod^iciog  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  will  be  anl 

■  to  effect  n  cure. 
"  Should  inflsm-      It  eometimos  happens,  however,  in  conslitntions  which  have  •  ' 

mation  come     gj^at  disposition   fo   inflammation,   that    the   injection   will   net   so 
violently  as  to  produce  suppuration.     When  there  is  danger  of  this. 
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wtiiefa  jtm  maj  Mcertaiii  hy  the  great  pain  and  redness  of  the 
serotatt,  make  an  indfion  with  the  lancet  into  the  part,  and 
diichaig«  the  contents,  and  if  the  opening  be  not  large,  the  cure 
will  be  effected  hy  the  adhesive  process.  Do  not  suppose  that  the 
(operation  ior  hydrocele  by  injection,  simple  as  it  is,  altogether 
devoid  of  danger.  There  have  been  some  instances  in  which  death 
has  followed,  and  many  in  which  life  has  been  endangered  by  it* 
Some  gentlemen  who  now  hear  me,  have  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  practice  of  the  hospitals  for  many  years,  and  they 
must  have  seen  many  cases,  in  which  extensive  sloughing  has  been 
produced  in  consequence  of  injury  caused  by  throwing  the  injection 
into  the  cellular  tissue. 

I  will  tell  you  a  case  which  happened  shortly  after  I  became  Fatal  case  of 
snrgeon  at  the  other  hospital.  I  injected  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  a  ^.^l^jJ^^jg^Q^ 
patient  for  hydrocele,  but  did  not  succeed  in  curing  him,  for  he 
eune  back  two  years  af^r  with  his  hydrocele  as  larg^  as  ever.  He 
was  naturally  enough  disappointed  with  me  for  my  want  of  success, 
tud  he  chose  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Forster.  Hap- 
pening to  cast  my  eye  on  the  man,  as  I  passed  through  the  wards, 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  he  said,  '*  Why, 
sir,  I  have  got  hydrocele;  the  disease  which  you  attempted  to 
cure  has  returned."  Some  time  after  I  did  not  observe  the  man 
in  the  ward,  and  upon  asking  what  had  become  of  him,  I  was  told 
that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  hospital ;  but  as  I  was  walking  home 
over  the  bridge,  the  man  who  told  me  so,  accosted  me  and  said, 
^^  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  telling  you  a  story ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  man  about  whom  you  asked,  has,  indeed,  g^ne  out  of  the 
hospital ;  but  I  omitted  to  say,  that  he  is  dead."  The  truth  is, 
that  one  of  the  dressers,  who  was  a  very  steady  young  man, 
performed  the  operation  of  injection,  and  that  an  accident  happened 
to  him,  which,  unless  g^at  care  be  taken,  might  have  happened  to 
any  body.  He  did  not  attend  sufficiently  to  keeping  the  canula 
within  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  the  consequence  was,  that  a  portion 
of  the  flnid  went  into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  man .  experienced 
excrliciattBg  pain,  and  the  dresltet  imitiediately  withdrew  the  canula, 
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but  very  little  of  the  fluid  came  out.  Violent  inflammation  of  the 
scrotum  ensued,  which  went  on  to  gangrene,  and  the  patient  died. 
Dr.  Farmer  recently  met  with  a  similar  case,  in  which  sloughing 
was  brought  on  from  the  fluid  being  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  result  was  the  destruction  of  life.  Great  care,  therefore, 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  escaping  by  the  side  of 
the  canula. 
Hydrocele  of  I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  few  observations  on  hydrocele 
^e^Bperma  c  ^^  ^^  spermatic  cord.  This  disease  may  be  defined  as  a  ooUectioB 
of  water  in  the  spermatic  cord,  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
know  the  situation  in  which  the  water  is  collected.  The  part  at 
which  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  takes  place  is  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  between  the  testicle  and  the  abdominal  ring,  sometimes 
extending  above  the  ring,  and  on  that  account  it  is  often  mistaken 
for  inguinal  hernia.  By  pressing  your  finger  along  the  parts  until 
you  have  passed  the  abdominal  ring,  you  may  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  timiour  by  its  blue  and  semi-transparent  appearance,  by  its 
being  entirely  unattended  with  pain,  and  by  its  not  running  into 
the  abdomen  like  inguinal  hernia. 

The  best  mode  of  treating  this  disease  is  to  make  an  incision  in 
the  tumour,  for  injection  would,  in  this  situation,  be  difficult  and 
dangerous ;  to  introduce  your  finger  into  the  sac,  so  as  to  ascertain 
that  there  is  no  communication  with  the  abdomen,  and  then  introduce 
a  small  quantity  of  flour  to  promote  a  slight  internal  irritation.  In 
this  manner,  the  cure  of  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  may  be 
readily  e£fected. 


Mistaken  for 
hernia. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  morbid  structures  of  the  testes,  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  g^ve  the  anatomy  of  those  parts  in  their 
healthy  state,  and  in  order  the  more  eflfectually  to  facilitate  that 


SCROTUM.  26! 

object,  the  descriptioiiB  will  be  illustrated  by  drawings  from  actual 
dissection,  and  coloured  after  nature. 


THE   ANATOMY   OF   THE   TESTES. 
(Extracted  from  Sir  Attley  Cgopfr*$  Work  on  the  Tntei.) 

The  testes  are  contained  within  the  scrotum,  at  which  thej  are  Relative 
suspended  at  unequal  heights ;  for  the  left  testis  very  generally  situation  of 
bangs  lower  than  the  right.  Two  advantages  arise  from  this 
circumstance — First,  that  when  the  thighs  are  approximated,  they 
ire  not  pressed  against  each  other ;  but  one  being  received  above 
the  other,  they  are  enabled  to  elude  the  violence  which  they  would 
otherwise  sustain : — Secondly,  this  difference  in  their  heights 
permits  the  suspension  of  the  penis  to  the  left  side,  instead  of  its 
beii^  placed  directly  forwards. 

SCROTUM. 

This  part  is  composed  of  two  portions  of  the  common  integ^uments 

Scrotum. 
united  in  the  middle  ;  and  the  place  of  their  union  forms  a  prominent 

line,  which  is  called  raphe.     This  line,  which  begins  at  the  frssnum, 

descends  under  the  penis  to  the  scrotum,  passes  in  the  centre  of  the 

perinsBum,  and  is  lost  at  the  anus.     The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is 

abundantly  vascular,  and  secretes  perspirable  and  sebaceous  matter ; 

and  the  sebaceous  glands  are  chiefly  placed  in  the  line  of  the 

raphe. 

The  scrotum  varies  greatly  in  its  appearance  and  size ;  for  under 

the  influence  of  cold,  it  is  small,  contracted,  and  wrinkled ;  under 

heat,  it  is  relaxed,  smooth  on  its  surface,  and  greatly  extended. 

The  arteries  which  supply  it  with  blood,  are  three  in  number  on  ^^ 

* '^  •'  '  Its  arteries. 

each  side — mz. :  the  external  pudic ;  the  perineal  artery  of  the 
internal  pudic;  and,  thirdly,  an  artery  from  the  epigastric.  The 
external  pudic  is  the  second  branch  of  the  femoral  artery,  springing 
from  that  vessel  a  little  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  beneath  the 


origin  of  the  external  epigastric  artery.  The  putlic  divides  intd 
two  branchee : — the  first  passee  to  the  upper  part  of  the  acrotum, 
suid  croBees  the  spermatic  cord,  at  which  part  it  senda  liranches  to 
the  fore-pnrt  of  the  scrotum,  after  which  it  supplies  the  akin  of  the 
penis  and  pubis ;  this  artery  is  necessarily  divided  in  the  uperatioa 
for  castration  and  straji^lated  hernia.  The  second  branch  of  the 
external  pudic  descends  upon  the  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  supplia 
its  lateral  portion  with  vessels. 

The  second  artery  of  the  scrotum  ii  the  perineal,  which  proc«ed% 
from  the  internal  pudic  artery ;  which  tatter  vewel,  after  pasaiof 
out  of  the  pelvis,  near  the  sciatic  nerve,  at  the  edge  of  the  pyrifor 
and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ischiatic  notch,  is  continued  to  th% 
inner  side  of  the  tiiberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium;  and  afiw 
having  ^iven  off  its  external  hemorrhoidal  artery  to  the  anus,  it  sen^ 
its  perineal  branch  fonvards  between  tlie  bulb  and  crus  penia,'' 
The  perineal  artery  passes  upon  the  septum  scroti,  supplying  It 
with  blood-vessels,  and  is  continued  forwards  to  the  raphe 
anastomoses  with  the  external  pudic.  In  its  course  it  sends  vessels 
lo  the  accelerator  urinae  and  transveraus  perinei.  The  scrotal 
artery  of  the  epigastric  descends  from  the  epigastric  soon  after  ila 
origin.  It  Jlrst  sends  a  branch  down  upon  the  spermatic  cord,  whidi, 
is  distributed  to  tlie  cremaster  muscle;  and  then  a  larger  branch 
descends  upon  the  side  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  skin  and  iaX  of 
the  pubis ;  it  next  onastamoses  with  the  external  pudic  artery,  and  , 
descends  to  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  to  the  back*, 
part  of  the  scrotum,  anastamosing  there  with  the  perineal  ai^ 
exiemal  pudic  arteries. 

The  veins  of  the  scrotum  return  their  blood  by  the  side  of  their 

corresponding  arteries :  the  external  pudic  vein  passes    into    tbq 

femoral  vein  at  the  groin,  the  perineal  vein  into  the  internal  pudiq 

vein,  and  the  veins  at  the  back  of  the  scrotum  into  the  epigastric 

The  skin  of  the  scrotum  te  so  thin,  that  the  veins  majr  b« 

n  through  it. 

The  absorbent  vessels  of  the  scrotum  are  large  and  n 
they  pass  into  the  glands  of  the  groin  below  Poupart's  ligament;  i 
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Thif  shows  the  origin,  coarse,  and  insertion  of  the  cremaster 

muscle. 

Fig.  1. 

ff,  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle. 

bj  internal  oblique. 

c  c,  its  tendinous  sheath  on  the  rectus. 

d  d,  rectus  muscle. 

e  e,  superficial  fascia  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

y,  origin  of  the  cremaster  muscle  from  Poupart's  ligament,  and 

from  between  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles, 

with  which  it  blends. 
ST.  its  attachment  to  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 
h  h  h,  the  loops  which  are  brought  down  by  the  descent  of 

the  testis  into  the  cremaster. 
t,  the  testis,  and  the  insertion  of  the  cremaster. 

Fig.  2.  The  tendinous  sling  formed  by  the  cremaster  to  cover  the 
testis. 
a,  fibres  of  the  cremaster  enveloping  the  spermatic  cord. 
b  bf   the  sling   formed   by   the   creqiiaster   upon   the    tunica 
vaginalis. 
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tfMl  wilts  thft  terotiiBi  is  lUieafledy  the  irritation  ib  extended  to  the 
tBgoinnl  glandfl. 

The  nervee  of  the  acrotum  are  derived  from  three  eourcee. 

First,  from  a  lumbar  scrotal  nerve^  which  arisee  from  the  first  Nerves  of  the 
and  second  lomhar  nerres.  It  passes  over  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
to  send  branches  to  the  abdominal  muscles  and  to  the  skin.  It 
penetrates  the  internal  oblique  muscle  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
spinooB  process  of  the  ilium,  and  over  Poopart's  ligament.  It  takes 
its  course  between  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  and  the 
iatemal  oblique  mnsdes,  and  with  the  spermatic  cord  penetrates  the 
external  abdominal  ring,  and  directlj  divides  into  numerous  branches, 
which  supplj  the  skin  of  the  g^roin,  the  scrotum,  and  skin  of  the 
mot  of  the  penis. 

Secondly,  the  eternal  spermatic  nerve^  which  passes  from  the 
seeood  lumbar  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  cremaster,  and  to  the 
otUular  tissue  of  the  scrotum.  It  also  sends  a  branch  under 
Poupart's  l%ament  to  the  skin  of  the  groin,  and  of  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  tfaig^. 

The  perineal  nerve^  or  pudendus  inferior,  accompanies  the 
poineal  artery,  passes  between  the  accelerator  urinse  and  erector 
penis,  and  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches : — the  first  passes  to 
the  skin  of  the  scrotum  laterally ;  the  other  set  is  continued  to  the 
septnm  scroti,  and  to  the  centre  of  the  fore-part  of  the  scrotum :  it 
also  gives  branches  to  the  rectum,  sphincter  ani,  transversus  perinsei, 
and  accelerator  urinsB. 

DARTOS. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum  a  muscle  is  Dartos. 
inpposed  to  exist,  which  is  called  the  dartos,  and  to  which  the 
motionB  of  this  part  have  been  attributed ;  but  it  exists  only  in  the 
iaiagination  of  the  anatomist :  for  it  is  clear  that  the  motions  of  the 
scrotun  are  not  the  result  of  muscular  action ;  they  are  vermicular, 
gndnaly  and  not  sudden  contractions ;  they  are  not  voluntary ;  they 
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are  not  obedient  to  the  mind;  but  they  result  from  chants  df 
temperature,  and  therefore  seem  to  depend  upon  the  leSHeneil 
diameters  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  part,  and  of  the  diiainisbed< 
quantity  of  BIikhI  which  they  contain. 


jg  Within  the  scrotum  a  long  loose  reticular  membrane  is  founi^ 
which  proceeds  from  the  inner  side  of  the  integuments  to  the  extemaf 
covering  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis.  Nature  has  formed  it 
rather  reticular  than  adipose,  to  prevent  any  increase  of  bullc  under 
corpulency.  It  is  long  and  loose,  to  permit  of  great  freedom  of 
motion  in  the  testis,  and  to  enable  it  to  elude  the  inflnence  of 
violence. 

Opposite  to  the  raphe  it  is  more  condensed  than  at  any  othtr 
part,  and  it  is  there  named  the  septum  scroti ;  although  it  is  not 
truly  a  septum,  for  it  is  permeable  to  air  and  water;  and  when  the 
scrotum  is  cedematous,  the  dropsical  effusion  posses  through  the 
septum,  BO  that  the  whole  of  the  reticular  membrane  is  distended. 

From  the  septum  scroti,  reticular  fibres  pass  to  the  covering  of 
the  testis,  to  preserve  each  testis  in  its  situation. 

The  septum  scroti  is  supplied  with  blood   from    the   porinaal: 
artery,  and  that  vessel  anastamoses  freely  with  the  external  pudi 
When  the  testis,  in  a  diseased  state,  adheres  to  the  septum,  theta 
vessels   arc    greatly   enlai^d,   and    often    furnish   a  troublesoms 
hemorrhage,  if  each  divided  vessel  be  not  secured  in  a  lig^ature 


When  the  scrotum,  and  the  cellular  tissue  with  which  it  is  linedf* 
are  removed,  the  sjicrmntic  cord  appears  covered  with  this  fasciki^ 
which  also  descends  to  the  testicle.     It  first  proceeds  from  the    ' 
surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
which   it  covers,   and  it  is  joined  to  the  edges  of  the  extenul 
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abdomiiial  riagy  and  from  thence  deecends  upon  ^e  spermatic  cord 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  testis.  It  is  internally  attached  to  the 
cramaster  muscle  and  its  tendon;  extemallj  to  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  scrotum.  It  forms  a  purse,  to  support  the  testicle  when  the 
scrotum  is  relaxed;  it  attaches  the  testicle  to  the  scrotum  hy 
sending  to  it  a  reticular  membrane,  and  it  envelopes  and  connects 
the  super6cial  vessels  and  nerves  with  the  spermatic  cord. 

CREMASTE&   MUSCLE. 

This  muscle  next  appears  in  the  course  of  the  dissection,  enveloping  Cremaster. 
the  spermatic  cord,  covering  it  entirely,  and  inserted  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis ;  hut  as  the  cremaster  belongs  to  the  cord  as  well  as  to  the 
testis,  I  will  proceed  with  the  dissection  of  the  testis,  and  afterwards 
describe  the  cremaster. 

TUiriCA   VAGINALIS. 

This  membrane,  when  first  raised,  is  found  to  be  covered  entirely  Tanica 
by  the  tendon  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  envelopes  its  outer    ^'^  ^ 
surface,  and  is  inserted  into  it ;  and  until  this  be  cut  through,  the 
true  tunica  vag^inalis  does  not  appear. 

When  the  insertion  of  the  cremaster  muscle  is  cut  away,  the 
tonica  vaginalis  is  found  to  be  a  very  delicate  and  thin  membrane, 
fonned  from  the  peritoneum,  and  descending  from  the  abdomen 
before  the  testis.  It  is  composed  of  two  portions :  the  one  loose 
and  detached  from  the  testis,  excepting  posteriorly  and  laterally ; 
the  other,  which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  and 
which  covered  the  testis  whibt  in  the  abdomen;  but  when  examined 
in  the  scrotum,  the  two  portions  are  connected,  and  are  continuations 
of  each  other. 

The  first,  or  loose  portion,  is  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa,  and  the  Tunica  vagi- 
adhering  portion  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis :  between  the  first  and  '^^  ^^^^^ 
second  there  is  a  cavity,  into  which  a  vapour,  or  halitus,  is  naturally 
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secreted,   aad   which,   when  poured   out  in   a  diseased  quantity^ 
produces  the  complaint  which  is  called  hydrocele.  • 

The  tunica  v^unlis  ia  a  reflected  membrane,  like  the  pericarp 
dium,  pleura,  mid  peritoneum.  The  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa  passM 
loosely  over  the  fore-part  and  sides  of  the  testis ;  and  being  con- 
tinued to  ila  posterior  edge,  there  turns  orer  Uie  epididymiB 
to  the  surface  of  the  testicle,  covering  and  adhering  to  the  tunica 
albuginea ;  and  in  n  similar  manner  an  the  other  side,  excepting^ 
on  that  side  there  is  no  epididymis. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  testis  can  be  dissected  from  the  tunics 
albugioea  hut  to  a  short  distance,  as  it  soon  becomes  incorporatMl 
with  the  surface  of  that  membrane.  ) 

Behind  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflcxa,  and  the  tunica  Tigunlin 
testis,  th«  testicle  is  placed,  contained  in  its  tunica  albuginea ;  taH, 
the  spermatic  vessels,  the  vas  deferens,  the  absorbents,  awl  A^ 
nerves  of  the  testicle  enter  it  posteriorly,  and  do  not  penetrate  tbs 
tunica  vaginalis;  and  the  testis  may  be  cut  into  behind,  withoat 
injury  to  that  tunic. 
''  In  this  dissection,  then,  the  scrotum  is  first  cut  througfi ;  next 
the  cellidar  tissue;  thirdly,  the  &scia  superficialis;  fourthly,  th« 
cremaster  muscle ;  fifthly,  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa. ;  si.ttfaly/ 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis;  and  then  the  testis,  will)  its  covering df' 
tunica  albuginea,  is  exposed. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  serous  membrane,  and  forms  a  cavitj,; 
which  communicates  with  the  peritoneum  and  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men before  birth,  but  is  usually  shut  after  birth  by  adhesion,  \rben 
it  becomes  a  small  thin  cord,  situated  on  the  fore-part  of  tlw 
spermatic  vessels.  The  fluid  which  it  secretes,  when  abundant,  ham 
tlie  colour  and  other  properties  of  serum,  being  a  solution  «£ 
albumen.  It  is  coajulable  by  heat,  and  various  chemical  agentSv 
The  tunic  is  supplied  with  vessels  from  the  spermatic  artery,  ami 
artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  from  which  its  halitus  is  secreted.  Its 
veins  open  into  the  spermatic  veins.  Its  absorbents  pass  upon  Umi 
spermatic  cord  with  those  of  the  testis    and  with  tfaam  into  th» 
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Views  of  the  tanica  vaginalis  and  tunica  albuginea. 

Fig.  1  •  Shows  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Oj  spermatic  cord. 
b  b  b,  the  cremaster. 
c  Cf  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa. 
df  tunica  vaginalis  on  the  epididymis. 
Cj  tunica  on  the  testis. 

Fig.  2.  A  fi^nt  view  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
ffy  spermatic  cord. 
b  b  b  by  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa. 
Cy  epididymis  covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
d,  testis  covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 
e  e,  serous  cavity. 

Fig.  3.  Posterior  view  of  the  testis  and  tunica  vaginalis. 

a,  spermatic  cord. 

b,  vas  deferens. 

e  Cy  cords  or  ligaments  of  the  vas  deferens. 
d  ddy  testis  devoid  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
e  e,  tunica  vaginalis. 

Fig.  4.  A  diagram  of  the  reflexion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Oy  the  testis. 
b,  tunica  albuginea  and    back   of  the  testis,  devoid  of  the 

tunica  vaginalis. 
c  c  Cy  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa. 
d  d  d,  tunica  vaginalis    testis   covering   the  surface   of  the 

tunica  albuginea,  and  incorporated  with  it. 
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ahdomea;  and  its  nenres  are  in  part  derived  from  the  Bpermatie 
|deacii8y  and  in  part  from  a  branch  of  the  external  spermatic.  It 
ppaieeiofl  considerable  sensibilitj,  and,  irritation  of  it  produces 
siekneas.  In  the  healthy  state,  when  opened,  no  fluid  is  found  in 
it;  but  a  vapour  arises,  and  it  becomes  dry. 

When  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa  is  opened,  the  cavity  which  is 
sitaated  between  it  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  is  exposed ;  and 
through  the  latter  membrane,  which  isawmi-transparent,  the  tunica 

;inea  testis  appears.    The  general  form  of  the  testis  and  epidi-  Epididymis, 
lis  may  be  observed,  the  latter  being  placed  upon  the  upper 
posterior,  and  outer'  part  of  the  testis ;  beside  which  a  little  vascular 
membranous  body  is  also  seen  upon  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
oapnt  epididymii. 

OF  THE  TESTIS. 

This  organ   is   oviform,   and    its   largest  extremity  is    placed  Testis. 
wfwnrdB  and  forwards.      It  is  situated  obliquely,    being  neither 
bsrisontal  nor  perpendicular,  but  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two. 

It  is  divided  into  anterior  and  superior,  posterior  and  inferior 
extremity ;  into  anterior  and  inferior,  posterior  and  superior  edge ; 
ind  into  its  two  lateral  surfJEUses.  Its  anterior  edge  is  most  rounded; 
the  poBteri<Nr  least  so ;  the  two  sides  are  convex,  although  flatter 
than  the  anterior  edge.  At  the  posterior  edge  the  spermatic 
vessels  enter,  and  this  part  is  devoid  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The 
upper  extremity  of  the  testis  is  capped  by  the  epididymis. 

The  axes  of  the  testb  are  three :  the  longest  is  two  inches  in  a 
healthy  well-formed  testis,  and  it  passes  from  the  anterior  and 
upper  extremity  to  the  posterior  and  lower.  The  second  axis  is 
one  inch  and  a  half,  and  it  passes  from  the  posterior  superior,  to 
the  anterior  and  inferior  edge;  whilst  the  third,  or  transverse 
diameter,  passing  from  side  to  side,  is  one  inch  and  one-eighth  in 
length.  The  weight  of  a  healthy  testis  and  epididymis  is  about  an 
ooQce. 

OF  THE  TUNICA  ALBUGINEA  TESTIS. 

This  strong  fibrous  membrane  forms  a  complete  covering  to  the  ginl^^ti^. 
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glandular  atnicturo  of  the  testis,  leaving  a  cavity  in  nliich  i 
contained  ;  but  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  testiii,  a  liltlfl' 
to  its  outer  side,  the  tunica  alhuginea  turns  in  towards  the  centrv 
of  the  testia,  and  forms  a  triangular  process,  which,  from  it*' 
situBtion,  I  should  call  mediastinum  testis. 

Tliis  inverted  portion  of  Ihe  tunica  albu(,'inca  sends  forth 
numorouH  ligfatnentoiis  cords.  Some  of  these  cords  pass  directly 
from  the  mediastinum  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  testis,  and  fonO' 
pillars,  which  are  strongly  fixed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tunic* 
albuginen,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  its  sides;  others,  and  Ibt' 
greater  number,  but  smaller  cords,  descending-  upon  the  semini 
ferous  tubes,  send  forth  lateral  membranes,  which  form  purses,  ti 
enclose  the  lobes  into  which  the  glandular  structure  is  divided; 
and  these  are  met  by  similar  ligamentous  cords  and  membranes  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  to  complete  the  envelope 
of  the  lobes  of  the  testis. 

The  tunica  albuginea,  therefore,  is  not  merely  a  simple  bag  to 
enclose  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testis,  but  it  forms  a  procen 
which  splits  into  ligamentous  cords ;  and  these  send  forth  laterd 
membranes,  which  divide  the  glandular  structure  into  lobes, 
-vhich  the  seminal  tubes  are  contained. 

The  membranes  and  cords  not  only  support  and  connect  ths 
■cminal  tubes,  but  they  form  beds,  upon  which  arteries,  vetni, 
absorbent  vessels,  and  nerves,  are  spread.  They  have  been  called 
septa ;  but  they  really  envelope  the  seminiferous  tubes,  convey  to 
them  the  blood,  and  form  bags,  which  support,  confine,  protect, 
and  nourish  the  tubular  structure  of  tlie  testis. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea  is  covered  by  tbft 
tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and  this  is  formed  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
covered  the  testis  whilst  still  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  very  thin,  and 
is  soon  incorporated  with  the  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  from 
which  it  can  be  separated  only  to  a  small  extent ;  but  as  it  i: 
serous  membrane,  it  renders  the  outer  part  of  (he  tunica  albogines 
a  secreting  surface. 

The  tunica  albuginea  is  by  dissection  farther  divisible  into  two 
layer*  or  portions.     The  outer  tunic  is   fibrous,    tendinous,    ; 
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inelastic,  resembling  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  and  external 
portion  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  like  other  tendinous  structures,  it  is 
endowed  with  hut  little  vascularity.  It  is  strong  and  inelastic,  to 
protect  the  tender  tubular  substance  of  the  testis  from  yiolence ; 
for  the  moBt  severe  blow  or  pressure  rarely  injures  it,  whilst 
suspended  in  its  natural  situation ;  and  although  extravasations  of 
blood  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  not  uncommon,  yet  the  testis 
generally  escapes  any  severe  injury ;  as  blows  inflicted  upon  the 
eye  produce  great  ecchymosis  in  its  neighbourhood,  yet  how  rarely 
is  the  eye  itself  ruptured. 

The  inner  coat  or  layer  of  the  tunica  albuginea  I  should  call  the 
tunica  vasculosa;  for  in  it  the  spermatic  artery  ramifies.  It  is 
easily  separated  by  dissection  from  the  outer  layer,  excepting  at  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  testis,  where  some  of  the  internal  ligamentous 
cords  are  fixed ;  but  it  may  be  entirely  separated  ^m  the  outer 
layer  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  preparation, 
enclosing  the  tubuli,  and  leaving  the  outer  layer  of  the  tunic  with 
the  spermatic  cord.  This  tunica  vasculosa  is  easily  demonstrated, 
by  filling  the  arteries  and  veins  with  fine  injection :  the  testis  is 
then  cut  open,  and  the  tubuli  removed,  when  this  membrane  is 
seen  highly  vascular  on  the  inner  part  of  the  tunica  albuginea. 

Whilst  the  outer  layer  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  dura 
mater — ^like  it  being  tendinous  and  inelastic,  and  like  it  forming 
processes  internally — the  inner  membrane  of  the  tunica  albuginea 
xesembles  the  pia  mater,  being  reflected  inwards  on  the  lobes  of  the 
testis,  and  forming  a  bed,  on  which  the  branches  of  the  spermatic 
artery  ramify,  and  supplying  with  vessels  the  membranes  which 
envelope  the  tubuli. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  tunica  vasculosa  pass  between  this 
coat  and  the  proper  tunica  albuginea  before  they  divide  into  minute 
branches,  to  supply  the  membrane  which  is  reflected  inwards. 
Some  branches  of  the  spermatic  veins  also  ramify  upon  the  surface 
of  this  membrane ;  but  the  greater  number  pass,  upon  the  ligamen- 
tous cords,  into  the  glandular  substance  of  the  interior  of  the 
testis,  and  upon  this  membrane  absorbent  vessels  are  also  found. 


OP  THE  TunuiT  s 


OF  T 


S  LOBES  OF  THE  TESTIS. 


I 


The  tubuli  Bcminiferi  are  disposed  in  numerous  lobes,  which  arq 
conuiaed  id  the  tunica  albu^nea.  These  lobes  are  pj-rifonn :  their 
stalk,  or  comnieDcement,  ia  turned  to  the  upper  and  poBterior  edg^e 
of  the  teatia,  and  their  bases  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
tunica  albuginea.  These  lobes  receive  suspensory  cords,  or  ligv* 
ments,  from  the  mediastinum  testifl,  which  send  out  membranes,  tA 
be  spread  over  the  lobes,  and  which  meet  others  springing  from 
the  anterior  edge  and  sides  of  the  testis  (see  plate)  ;  thus  the  lobes 
are  suspended  in  the  ligBments  and  membranes,  and  by  them 
confined  in  their  situation,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  displaced! 
for,  if  the  tubes  had  been  merely  loosely  suspended  within  tin 
tunica  albuginea,  they  would  have  been  continually  liable  U 
derangement  from  concussion,  or  to  be  torn  asunder  by  violence. 


OF  THE  TPBULl   8EMIN17ERI. 

The  cavity  formed  by  the  tunica  albuginea  ts  in  a  great  measiire 
61led  by  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  do  not  hang 
loosely  within  the  cavity,  but  are  divided  into  two  sets  of  lobes : 
first,  into  lot^e  lobes,  which  are  enveloped  in  membranes,  and 
connected  with  the  lai^er  ligaments  or  pillars  of  the  testis  ;  aadf 
secondly,  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  lobes,  each  also  contained 
within  a  membrane.  The  larger  lobes  are  composed  of  ntimeroat 
tubuli  clustered  together;  the  smaller  are  farmed  of  a  single  tubulua, 
and  sometimes  of  two  tubuli.  The  larger  lobes  are  pyriform,  their 
stalks  attached  to  the  rete,  their  bases  to  the  iuner  side  of  the  tunicK 
albuginca.  They  are  situated  between  the  stronger  pillars  of  tha 
ligaments  of  the  testis,  as  they  pass  from  the  mediastinum  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  tunica  albuginea;  and  the  vascular  membranea  by 
which  they  are  enveloped,  pass  from  one  ligament  to  the  other;  aitd- 
the  smaller  lobes  are  also  disposed  in  vascular  membranes,  ant 
supported  by  smaller  ligaments  and  vessels. 


PLATE  III.— ANATOMY. 

Fig.  1 .  Shows  the  external  portion  of  the  tunica  alhuginea  cut  open, 
and  turned  aside  to  show  the  internal  vascular  layer,  with 
the  spermatic  artery  taking  its  tortuous  course  upon  it. 
With  care,  this  layer  may  he  entirely  dissected  from  the 
thicker  tendinous  coat. 

ff,  spermatic  cord. 

b  b,  external  portion  of  the  tunica  alhuginea  cut  open. 

c,  the  internal  vascular  layer. 

Fig.  2.  Minute  injection  of  the  spermatic  artery ;  yet  the  vessel 
is  filled  with  a  coarse  injection. 

a,  the  spermatic  artery  sending  hranches  to  the  cord. 

b,  arteries  of  the  epididymis. 

r  c  r,  spermatic  artery  in  the  testis,  displaying  its  arches 
helow,  and  its  inverted  hranches  first  ascending  and  then 
descending. 

</,  another,  and  superior  arch  in  the  mediastinum. 

e,  artery  accompanying  the  vas  deferens,  arising  from  a  vesical 
artery  of  the  hypogastric. 

Fig.  3.   Shows  the  deferential  artery. 
a,  the  testis. 
b  b,  vas  deferens. 
Cy  spermatic  artery. 
d  d,  the  deferential  artery  anastomosing  with  the  spermatic. 

Pig.  4.  Perpendicular  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  testis. 
a  a,  mediastinum  testis. 
b  b,  the  lobules  of  the  tubuli  attached  to  the  mediastinum,  and 

proceeding  to  the  tunica  alhuginea,  on  which  the  vascular 

enveloping  membrane  appears. 


y<«. 
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^h  tabnloi  begiiis  from  one  of  the  canals  which  form  the  rete; 
tad,  paanng  thnnigb  a  amall  hole  in  the  mediastinum  testis,  it 
hemes  exeesnvselj  conrolated^  and  fonns  a  conical  or  pyriform 
My,  the  basis  of  which  is  turned  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tunica 
tAogineay  and  the  convolutions  are  placed  nearly  at  right  angles 
vitk  the  long  axis  of  the  tnhnlus.  Each  tubnlus  may  be  unravelled, 
1^  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  long,  single,  and  convoluted 
vhnI,  the  convolutions  disposed  nearly  in  parallel  lines,  and  nearly 
tnasversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  lobe. 

Wi&  these  tnbuli,  thrown  into  larger  and  smaller  lobes,  and 
imported  by  ligaments  from  the  mediastinum,  is  the  cavity  of  the 
Wta  albuginea  filled.  The  blood-vessels  distributed  upon  the  lobes 
Ml  u  follows:— First,  the  spermatic  artery  passes  in  two  large 
inadlies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  testis  to  the  epididymis;  and 
htwsen  the  outer  and  inner  layer  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  they  are 
cutiaiied  upon  the  inner  coat  towards  the  anterior  and  inferior  edge 
of  tht  testis.  There  they  form  an  arch  of  communication,  from 
vUch  vessels  pass  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  membranes 
vloGh  cover  the  lobes  of  the  tnbuli ;  and  when  they  have  reached 
tvo-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  mediastinum,  they  divide  into  two 
Studies,  which  turn  back  on  each  side  towards  the  anterior  edg^, 
Reapply  the  membrane  abundantly  with  vessels.  The  smaller 
Uies  receive  a  little  vessel  at  each  extremity. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  spermatic  veins  enter  the  testis  in 
a  different  manner  to  the  arteries;  a  few  pass  on  each  side  upon  the 
"^ir&ce  of  the  lobes,  but  the  greater  number  descend  upon  the 
Mediastinum^  and  are  continued  upon  the  ligaments  of  the  testis, 
Wtween  the  laiger  lobes,  to  the  anterior  edge,  where  they  become 
Averted,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  extremities  of  the  larger  lobes ; 
Mtd  they  also  meet  some  small  ?eins  which  pass  in  at  the  anterior 
*dge,  and  which  are  dutributed  upon  the  extremities  of  the  lobes. 

OT  THE   RETE. 

By  the  term  Rete,  is  meant  a  set  of  canals  which  receive  the 
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Bemen  from  the  tubuli ;  and  it  is  to  be  distinctly  unileratooil,  that 
these  canaU  are  not  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  albug-inea,  aa 
the  tuhuii  are,  but  that  they  are  situated  between  the  layers  of  the 
tunica  albu^nea  itself,  in  a  subetance  which  I  have  called  the  lue- 
diastinum.  This  substance  is  placed  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
testis,  but  a  Uttle  inclined  to  its  outer  side;  and  it  is  situated  oppo- 
site to  the  epididymis. 

To  dissect  this  structure  clearly  and  distinctly  first  make  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  testis,  and  then,  looking  at  its  divided  edge,  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  tunica  albuginea  is  at  that  part  readily  divisible 
into  three  layers.  The  first  layer  turns  upon  the  spermatic  cord, 
uniting  with  the  sheath  which  covers  its  vessels.  The  second  layer 
unites  with  a  similar  layer  on  the  opposit«  side,  and  forms  a  thick 
substance,  between  the  fibres  of  which,  interstices  are  left  for  blood- 
vessels and  absorbents :  whilst  the  internal  layer,  uniting  with  liat 
on  tlie  opposite  side,  as  well  as  witli  the  preceding  la}-er  of  the  tunica 
albuginea,  forms  the  process  which  1  hare  called  mediastinuia, 
which  projects  into  the  testis  between  the  tubuli;  and  it  is  in  thit 
substance  that  tho  seminal  canals  of  the  Rete  are  placed.  Tlw  i 
mediastinum  is  therefore  composed  of  two  bodies — the  upper  placed 
towards  the  spermatic  cord,  the  lower  towards  the  centre  of  ths  | 
testis; — in  the  upper  are  situated  blood-vessels;  in  the  lower,  ths 
canals  of  the  Rete;  and  from  the  lower  proceed  the  pillars  which  an 
stretched  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  to  bind  its  sides 
together,  and  smaller  lignnients  are  also  sent  to  the  lobes  of  the 
tubnli,  to  envelope  and  support  them. 

If  an  incision  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  testis,  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  the  mediastinum  will  be  seen  projecting 
downwards  and  forwards  amidst  the  tubuli,  reaching  more  than 
three-fourths  the  length  of  the  testis,  and  its  edge  terminates  in 
forming  its  ligaments.  In  a  testis  which  measured  an  inch  and  three 
quarters,  the  mediastinum  was  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in  length. 
'  In  the  whole  length  of  the  mediastinum,  canals  are  passing, 
which  form  the  rete,  and  when  a  trRnsverse  section  is  made  of  the 
,  these  canaU  aie  very  visible  to  the  naked  eye :  they 
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pass  in  a  longitudinal  and  waved  direction,  from  the  posterior  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  mediastinum,  and  are  situated  in  it  more  to  the 
anterior  and  lower  than  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  testis.  And 
hence  I  have  observed  that  the  mediastinum  is  composed  of  two 
parts:  the  back  part  of  blood-vesseb ;  the  anterior  of  seminal 
canals,  which  form  the  rete. 

In  these  canab  of  the  rete,  the  tubuli  terminate  by  single  vessels, 
which  pass  through  small  apertures,  between  the  ligaments  of  the 
mediastinum,  and  they  enter  the  anterior  edge,  as  well  as  into  the 
sides  and  extremities  of  the  rete :  but  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
Mediastinum  they  do  not  enter.  The  rete  terminates  at  the  upper 
sad  posterior  extremity  of  the  testis,  by  forming  the  vasa  efferentia. 
Hie  mediastinum  descends  towards  the  centre  of  the  testis,  and  the 
oentral  tubuli  there  enter  it,  whilst  the  others  pass  into  its  sides. 
The  back  part  of  the  mediastinum  has  a  very  convoluted  artery 
passing  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  veins  also  ramify 
npon  the  back  of  the  mediastinum,  and  send  vessels  through  it, 
which  pass  between  the  ligaments  and  lobes  of  the  tubuli. 

Having  traced  the  canals  of  the  rete,  and  found  that  they  were  Mode  of 
ntoaied  in,  and  completely  enclosed  in  the  tunica  albuginea,  it  ^^^  '"^ 
struck  me  that  I  might  inject  these  tubes  with  glue,  or  even  coarse 
iiyection,  by  passing  a  fine  silver  or  steel  pipe  into  the  canals  of  the 
rete ;  and  having  made  trial  of  this  plan,  I  have  injected  the  tubuli 
seminiferi  with  coloured  fine  injection,  and  the  vasa  efferentia  were 
also  readily  filled,  and  have  been  thus  able  to  make  some  beautiful 
preparations,  more  easily  dissected,  and  much  less  easily  spoiled, 
than  those  which  are  made  by  injecting  the  tubes  with  quicksilver. 
The  rete  can  even  be  filled  with  coarse  injection ;  and  the  begin- 
nings of  the  tubuli  and  the  vasa  efferentia  will  receive  the  injection. 
If  the  injecting  pipe  be  placed  in  the  back  of  the  mediastinum,  the 
injection  readily  escapes  into  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  those  of 
the  spermatic  cord  become  filled. 

OF   THE    VASA    EFFERENTIA. 

The  tubuli  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  Vasa 

efTercntia. 
T 
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the  canals  of  the  rete,  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  same  tonic, 
compose  the  bodies  of  the  testis ;  and  the  seminal  vessels  next  in 
order  are  the  vasa  efiferentia.  These  vessels  are  placed  between  the 
testis  and  epididymis,  and  become  therefore  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication of  the  testis  and  its  appendix,  the  epididymis.  They 
proceed  from  the  anterior  and  upper  extremity  of  the  rete,  and  pan 
to  the  epididymis,  in  which  they  terminate.  The  greatest  number 
of  these  vesseb  which  I  have  seen  is  fifteen,  and  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  exist  in  a  healthy  testis ;  but  they  are  very  often  found  in  a 
diseased  state,  and  obliterated  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  number  of 
six  or  seven ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  organ  from  continuing 
to  perform  its  functions,  as  the  semen  is  still  readily  conveyed  bj 
the  remaining  channels  into  the  epididymis. 
Origin  in  The  vasa  efferentia  arise  singly  from  the  rete,  and  they  tenninato 

in  the  epididymis,  in  different  parts  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  epididynus 
a  single  tube.  Prior  to  their  termination,  they  each  form  a  conical 
body,  in  which  the  seminal  tube  is  divided  with  extreme  minuteness, 
just  before  its  termination  in  the  epididymis.  A  small  band  of 
communication  is  continued  along  the  surface  of  the  vasa  efferentia, 
to  receive  the  termination  of  those  vessels.  Between  the  vasa 
efferentia  and  the  lobes  which  they  form,  strong  ligamentous  cords 
are  found,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  connection 
between  the  testis  and  epididymis ;  and  the  tunica  vaganilis  which  is 
reflected  over  them,  is  a  denser  structure  than  in  other  parts.  The 
vasa  efferentia  have  the  general  form  and  character  of  the  tubuli 
testis,  only  that  their  direction  is  reversed ;  they  beg^n  from  the 
rete,  in  single  vessels,  a  little  convoluted,  and  then,  by  their 
excessive  convolutions,  they  are  formed  into  conical  bodies :  they 
differ  from  the  tubuli  in  sending  forth  a  vessel  to  the  epididymis, 
instead  of  terniunating  in  a  blind  extremity.  The  first  vas  efferens 
has  the  readiest  communication  with  the  epididymis,  the  second  a 
smaller,  and  so  on,  although  they  all  ultimately  communicate 
with  it. 

OF   THE   EPIDIDYMIS. 

Epididymis.         This  body  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the  testis,  and 


PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  1.  VeiiiB  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis  filled  with  *  coarse 
iDJection,  and  unravelled. 
a,  testis. 
by  the  epididymis. 

c,  vas  deferens 9  with  some  curious  sacs  upon  it,  three  of  which 
are  seen. 

d,  first  cluster  of  veins. 
Cy  second  cluster  of  veins. 

fy  veins  accompanying  the  vas  deferens. 
g  g,  communicating  veins  between  d,  e,  and  f;  several  veins 
are  seen  coming  from  the  epididymis. 

Fig.  2.  Tubuli  injected. 
a  a,  tubuli. 
bf  the  rete. 

• 

Fig.  3.  A  similar  section  showing  the  rete  and  tubuli. 

Fig.  4.  Tubuli  injected  with  red  glue,  and  unravelled. 

Fig.  5.  Vasa  efferentia  injected  with  coloured  glue. 
a,  their  lobes. 

Fig.  6. 

a,  tubuli. 

by  rete. 

Cy  vasa  efferentia  terminating  in  the  epididymis. 

d,  a  little  sac  upon  the  vasa  efferentia,  often  found. 

e  By  epididymis. 

/y  epididymis  unravelled. 

Fig.  7,  epididymis. 

a,  caput. 

b,  the  body. 

c,  Cauda. 


PLATE  IV.  (continued.) 

Fig.  7.  (continued,) 
dj  the  vas  deferens. 

e^  membranous  bands  at  the  lower  arch. 
f  f,  membrane  at  the  upper  arch. 
S  g  Sf  liganients  supporting  and  dividing  the  lobes. 
h,  the  testis. 


Fig.  8.  Shows  the  lobes  of  the  epididymis. 
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its  name  is  derived  from  its  being  placed  upon  this  organ,  as  the 
testes  were  anciently  called  didymi. 

It  is  of  a  crescentic  form ;  its  upper  edge  is  rounded,  its  lower  Its  form, 
edge  is  thin.  Its  anterior  and  upper  extremity  is  called  its  caput, 
the  middle  part  its  body,  and  the  lower  part  its  cauda.  The  caput 
mnd  Cauda  have  been  called  globus  miyor  and  minor;  but  there  is  no 
enlai^^ement  entitled  to  the  name  of  globus  minor.  The  epididymis 
is  covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa.  The  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  b  continued  from  the  side  of  the  testis  towards  the  epididymis, 
and  passes  directly  over  its  caput  and  cauda;  but  in  the  centre 
it  passes  under  the  body  of  the  epididymis  to  the  spermatic  cord ; 
then  turns,  and  lines  the  inner  side  of  the  epididymis,  and  rises 
over  its  sharp  edge,  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  being 
continued,  to  form  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa.  The  cauda  it 
covers  superficially.     The  caput  it  closely  invests. 

Thus  each  extremity  of  the  epidid3rmis  is  confined  to  the  testis; 
Init  at  its  centre  there  is  a  hollow  between  the  two,  into  which  the 
point  of  the  finger  may  be  passed,  and  which  is  lined  by  the  tunica 
▼ag^inalis. 

When  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  raised  from  the  epididymis, 
namerous  cords  and  branches  of  blood-vessels,  may  be  observed 
passing  into  it  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  extremity, 
dividing  it  into  lobes;  and  these  cords  are  the  insertions  of  the 
cremaster  muscle  into  the  epididymis.  They  also  form  bands, 
which  prevent  the  convolutions  of  the  tubes  from  being  displaced. 

OP   THE   CAPUT   EPIDIDYMIS,   OR    GLOBUS    MAJOR. 

This   part,   although   so   called,   is   principally   formed   of  the  Caput 
lobes   of   the    vasa  effercntia,   named  by  some   anatomists   coni    ^'  *  ^'""* 
visculosi,  which  are  not  situated  in  a  single  line,  but  some  are 
placed  behind  others ;  so  that  the  end  of  the  epididymis  is  curved, 
and  double. 

Between  these  lobes  arc  formed  tendinous  cords,  which  separate 
tad  support  them ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  vasa  efiierentia  a 

T  2 
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band  of  epididymis  pesseSy  which  receives  a  vessel  from  each  lobe  of 
the  vasa  efferentia. 


Cauda. 


OF  THE  CAUDA   EPIDIDYMIS. 

Its  Cauda  tenninates  in  the  vas  deferenSy  the  tube  of  which  m 
larger  and  less  convoluted  than  that  of  the  epididymis ;  and  this  it 
their  chief  distinction.  But  in  injecting  the  testicle,  the  quick- 
silver is  with  difficulty  made  to  pass  from  the  vas  deferens  into  tbe 
epididymis,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  turn  the  tube  here  maksi , 
and  from  its  being  bound  down  by  cords  proceeding  from  tbe 
cremaster  muscle. 


Body. 


OF  THE   BODY   OF   THE   EPIDIDYMIS. 

The  body  of  the  epydidymis  is  entirely  composed  of  the 
oonvolutions  of  a  single  seminal  tube  thrown  into  lobes ;  and  the 
convolutions  pass  in  parallel  lines  from  edge  to  edge. 

This  part  is  smaller  than  the  head  of  the  crescent.  That.it  is 
composed  of  a  single  tube,  is  not  only  shewn  by  its  being  capable 
of  being  entirely  unravelled  after  ipaceration ;  but  to  the  learner  it 
is  easily  demonstrated  by  unravelling  it  at  any  one  part. 

It  is  subject  to  some  varieties.  First,  I  have  seen  it  naturally 
unravelled  in  its  centre,  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch; 
and,  secondly,  it  very  frequently  sends  forth  an  additional  vas 
deferens,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  along  the  spermatic 
cord ;  and  I  have  a  preparation  of  three  of  these  in  the  same  testicle, 
each  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity. 


Spermatic 
duct. 


Its  coarse. 


OF   THE    VAS    DEFERENS,   OR    DUCTUS   SPERMATICUS. 

This  duct  begins  from  the  cauda  epididymis,  and  it  terminates 
in  the  duct  of  the  vesicula  seminalis,  the  combined  vessels  opening 
at  the  veru  montanum  in  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra. 

At  its  beginning  from  the  epididymis  it  is  doubled  upon  that  bodji 
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and  bound  down,  by  the  tendinous  fibres  and  insertions  of  the 
cremaster.  It  is  at  its  beginning  very  much  convoluted,  though 
less  so  than  the  epididymis;  and  it  does  not  form  any  distinct  lobes. 
It  descends  below  the  cauda  of  the  epididymis  at  its  commencement, 
and  for  the  first  inch  its  convolutions  are  numerous ;  in  the  second 
inch  of  its  ascent  they  become  less  in  number ;  and  in  the  third 
inch,  from  its  beginning,  in  a  g^eat  degree  disappear.  It  then 
ascends  to  the  external  ring,  passes  through  the  inguinal  canal, 

emerges  at  the  internal  ring,  there  entering  the  abdomen. 

It  then  quits  the  spermatic  artery  and  vein,  crosses  the  edge  of  the 

psoas  muscle,  and  descends  into  the  pelvis — first,  by  the  side  of  the 

Madder;  and,  secondly,  behind  it,  and  between  the  vesiculse  semi- 

oales  to  the  prostate  gland. 

The  vas  deferens  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  formed  by  the  tendinous 

fibres  of  the  cremaster,  and  is  supported  by  ligaments  of  its  own, 

which  descend  from  the  internal  ring,  which  sheath  may  be  readily 

found  in  the  first  three  inches  of  the  tube  from  the  epididymis. 

The  ligaments  are  intended  to  strengthen  the  connection  of  the  testis 

to  the  body,  to  support  the  testis,  and  to  preserve  the  convolutions 

of  the  vas  deferens,  for  which  its  two  lateral  band^  are  particularly 

designed.  * 

It  is  situated  posteriorly  in  the  spermatic  cord ;  and  there  is  a  Its  relative 

space  of  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  between  it  and  the  spermatic  *^*  °°*    ^' 

artery  and  vein. 

It  is  round  and  hard,  and  is  thus  easily  disting^hed  from  the 

other  vessels. 

It  is  distinctly  muscular  in  the  bull,  and  its  fibres  take  a  circular  Stracture,  &c. 

direction,  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  that  animal,  by  examining  the 

enlarged  part  of  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  situated  behind  the 

bladder. 
Where  these  vessels  are  placed  between  the  vesiculas  seminales, 

they  beoome  enlarged,  and  their  interna  surfaces  cellular,  secreting 

a  fluid  which  mixes  with  the  semen. 
The  structure  of  the  vas  deferens  near  its  termination  bears  a 

strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  vesiculse  seminales. 
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PLATE  v.— ANATOMY. 
Fig.  1.  Different  views  of  the  tubuli,  spermatic  cord  and  inguinal 
canal  laid  open. 
a  a  Of  tubuli. 
bf  rete. 
e  c,  vasa  efferentia. 

d,  caput  epididymis. 

e,  Cauda  epididymis. 

f,  commencement  of  the  ras  deferens. 

g,  Tas  deferens. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  the  whole  structure  injected  with  mercury. 

a,  the  tubuli. 

b,  the  rete. 

c  c  Cy  vasa  efferentia. 

d,  the  body  of  the  epididymis. 
Cy  the  caput  epididymis. 

y,  the  Cauda  epididymis. 
g  g  gf  the  yas  deferens. 

Fig.  3.  Shows  the  fascia  transversalis  united  to  the  spermatic  cord 
in  its  passage. 
a  a,  Poupart*s  ligament. 
b,  the  cremaster  arising  from  it. 
Cy  the  spermatic  cord  below  the  external  ring. 
dy  the  cremaster  passing  over  the  cord. 

e,  cremastic  artery  arising  from  the  epigastric. 
/,  the  vein. 

^,  the  external  portion  of  the  fascia  transversalis. 

hy  internal   portion  of    the  fascia  transversalis,    covered   by 

muscular  fibres  from  the  transversalis. 
t,  the  cord  united  by  a  thin  layer  to  the  fascia  transversalis. 

Fig.  4.  Showing  the  inguinal  canal  laid  open,  and  course  of  the 
spermatic  cord. 
a  fl,  Poupart's  ligament. 
b  bj  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 


PLATE  V.  (continued.) 
Fig.  4.  (continued.) 

c  Cy  transversalis  muscle  arising  from  Poupart*8  ligament,  and 
passing  around  the  spermatic  cord  at  the  internal  ring,  so 
that  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  appear  behind  as  well  as 
before  the  spermatic  cord,  and  thus  the  inguinal  canal  is 
rendered  a  muscular  canal. 

dy  the  cremaster  muscle,  arising  from  Poapart*s  ligament, 
between  the  internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  and 
receiving  fibres  from  the  transversalis  behind  the  cord. 

e  Cy  rectus  muscle. 

/,  its  sheath  from  the  internal  oblique  and  transverse  muscles^ 

gy  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  cord. 

A  h,  spermatic  cord. 

i,  internal  ring. 

At,  external  ring. 

Fig.  5.     Internal  view  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
a  cr,  Poupart's  ligament. 
h,  internal  oblique  muscle. 

c,  transversalis  muscle. 

d,  rectus. 

e,  spermatic  cord. 

y,  internal  portion  of  the  fascia  transversalis  with  the  trans- 
versalis muscle  passing  upon  it,  to  be  fixed  in  Poupart  s 
ligament. 

g,  muscular  fibres  seen  through  the  fascia. 

h,  fascia  transversalis,  and  transversalis  muscle,  forming  the 
inner  portion  of  the  inguinal  canal,  above  which  is  seen  the 
linea  semilunaris. 

t,  the  origin  of  the  transversalis  muscle  from  Poupart  s 
ligament,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  twisted  round  upon 
the  fascia  transversalis,  to  be  inserted  into  it,  and  into 
Poupai*t*s  ligament. 
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When  the  aiteiy  reaches  from  one  to  three  inches  from  the  epi- 
didymis, yarying  in  different  subjects,  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  descend  to  the  testicle  on  its  inner  side,  opposite  to  that  on 
which' the  epididymis  is  placed;  one  passing  on  the  anterior  and 
upper,  the  other  to  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  testis. 

From  the  anterior  branch,  the  vessels  of  the  epididymis  arise : 
First,  one  passes  to  its  caput ;  secondly,  another  to  its  body;  and, 
tiiirdly,  one  to  its  cauda  and  the  first  convolutions  of  the  vas 
deferens,  communicating  freely  with  the  deferential  artery. 

The  spermatic  arteries,  after  giving  off  branches  to  the  epidid3rmi8, 
enter  the  testis,  by  penetrating  the  outer  layer  of  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea;  and  dividing  upon  its  vascular  layer,  they  form  an  arch  by 
their  junction  at  the  lower  part  of  the  testis,  from  which  numerous 
fessels  pass  upwards ;  and  then  descending,  they  supply  the  lobes 
of  the  tubuli  seminiferi. 

Beside  this  lower  arch,  there  is  another  passing  in  the  direction 
of  the  RetOy  extremely  convoluted  in  its  course,  and  forming  an 
anastomosis  between  the  principal  branches. 

OF   THE  SPERMATIC    VEINS. 

There  are  two  veins  at  their  terminations  in  the  abdomen ;  for  Spermatic 
they  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  in  the  ^^*^* 
testis,  and  to  terminate  in  the  abdomen.     On  the  right  side,  the 
spermatic  vein  ends  in  the  inferior  cava,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
origin  of  the  spermatic  artery ;  and  on  the  left  side,  in  the  renal  or 
emvlg^nt  vein. 

They  enter  the  abdomen  at  the  internal  ring,  and  pass  in  contact 
with  the  arteries,  near  to  the  kidneys,  before  they  quit  them  to 
terminate  in  the  manner  which  I  have  stated. 

Two  or  three  veins  often  accompany  each  spermatic  artery  in  the 
abdomen;  and  similar  branches  also  cross  upon  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  and  form  several  anastomoses ;  but  they  unite  mto  one 
before  they  terminate. 

In  the  inguinal  canal  they  are  placed  with  the  spermatic  artery ; 
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but  one  divided  into  two,  three,  or  more  vesseb,  beside  some  small 
communicating  branches. 

When  examined  below  the  external  ring,  they  will  be  found  as 
follows  :— 

Three  sets  spring  from  the  testis,  one  from  the  rete  and  tubuli, 
and  another  from  the  vascular  layer  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  a 
third  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vas  deferens. 

The  veins  of  the  testis  pass  in  three  courses  into  the  beginning 
of  the  spermatic  cord;  two  of  these  quit  the  back  of  the  testis — one 
at  its  anterior  and  upper  part,  and  a  second  at  its  centre ;  and  these, 
after  passing  from  two  or  three  inches,  become  united  into  one. 
The  other  column  accompanies  the  vas  deferens.  There  is  also  i 
large  vein  just  above  the  testis,  which  crosses  to  join  the  three 
columns. 

The  veins  of  the  epididymis  are,  one  from  the  caput,  another 
from  its  body,  one  from  its  cauda,  and  another  from  its  junction  with 
the  vas  deferens,  besides  some  small  branches ;  they  terminate  in 
the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

The  veins  of  the  cord  below  the  external  ring  divide  into  numer- 
ous branches,  which  are  not  only  turned  and  twisted  upon  each 
other,  but  very  frequently  communicate;  so  that,  although  they 
have  valves,  like  other  veins,  they  may  be  injected  contrary  to  the 
course  of  the  blood,  by  the  injection  traversing  from  one  to  the  other. 
These  vessels  have  been  absurdly  called  the  vasa  pampyniformia. 

When  we  consider  the  length  of  the  spermatic  arteries  and  veins, 
and  the  numerous  convolutions  which  they  make,  and  remember 
that  they  are  living  tubes,  whose  directions  are  constantly  changing, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  nature  has  designed  to  make  the  circulation 
slow,  the  secretion  elaborate,  and  that  she  has  defended  the 
tender  structure  of  the  testis  from  the  danger  of  an  impetuous 
current. 

This  tardiness  of  circulation  is  further  secured  by  the  number 
and  great  size  of  the  spermatic  veins,  when  compared  with  their 
accompanying  arteries. 


PLATE  VI.— ANATOMY. 

Fig.  1 .  Shows  the  deferential  and  cremasteric  artery. 
a,  the  bladder. 
by  vesicula  seminalis. 
e  c  c  c,  yas  deferens. 
df  the  testis. 
e,  the  ureter. 
/,  hjpog^tric  artery. 
g  g,  remains  of  the  umbilical  artery. 
hf  vesical  artery. 

1 1  if  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  or  deferential  artery. 
kf  the  descending  branch  of  it  to  the  vesicula  seminalis. 

Fig.  2.  Cremasteric  artery. 

a,  testis. 

b,  transversalis  muscle. 

c,  reetus  abdominis. 

d,  spermatic  artery. 

e,  yas  deferens. 
//,  epigastric  artery. 

g,  artery  from  the  epigastric. 

h  h,  cremasteric  branch. 

ij  branch  to  the  rectus  and  pyriformis  muscles. 
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There  is  a  second  artery  in  the  spermatic  cord,  which  begins 
from  one  of  the  vesical  arteries,  a  branch  of  the  hypog^tric,  near 
the  remains  of  the  umbilical  artery,  where  several  vesical  branches 
orise. 

This  deferential  artery  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches,  one  set 
descending  to  the  vesicula  seminalis,  and  to  the  termination  of  the 
vas  deferens;  the  other,  ascending  upon  the  vas  deferens,  runs  in  a 
serpentine  direction  upon  the  coat  of  that  vessel,  passing  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  spermatic  cord;  and  when  it  reaches 
the  Cauda  epididymis,  it  divides  into  two  sets  of  branches-— one 
advancing,  to  unite  with  the  spermatic  artery,  to  supply  the  testicle 
and  epididymis — the  other  passing  backwards  to  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  cremaster. 

THE  ABSORBENT    VESSELS   OF  THE  TESTICLE, 

These  vessels  arise  both  from  the  coats  of  the  testicle  and  from  Absorbents. 
its  internal  structure.  Tliey  unite  upon  the  cord,  and  form  three  or 
four  trunks,  which  ascend  upon  the  spermatic  veins : —  they  pass 
through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  when  they  enter  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  their  numbers  arc  diminished,  but  their  size  is  increased ; — 
they  ascend  with  the  spermatic  vein,  on  the  right  side  quit  it  to 
cross  the  vena  cava,  and  terminates  in  three  or  four  absorbent 
glands  by  the  side  of  the  aorta,  near  the  origin  of  the  spermatic 
artery.  On  the  left  side,  they  pass  into  glands  in  contact  with  the 
aorta,  just  below  the  renal  artery. 

The  absorbents  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  terminate  in  those  of  the 
testis. 

OF  THE    DISSECTION   OF   THE   INGUINAL   CANAL. 

This  canal  is  bounded  at  the  lower  part  by  the  external  abdominal  Inguinal 
ring,  formed  by  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle ;  at  its 
upper  part  by  the  internal  ring,  formed  by  the  fascia  transversalis. 

lu  dissecting  it,  after  removing  the  integuments,  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  is  laid  bare. 
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Disaection  of        y^Q  inciiion  is  to  be  made  throutrh  the  tendon  of  the  exte 

the  ingumal  ^  °  ^  ^ 

canal.  oblique,  beginning  above  the  abdominal  ring,  and  extending  nearr;. 

to  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

edges  of  the  divided  tendon  being  then  turned  down,  the  in( 

canal  is  brought  into  view. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  just  above  the  abdominal  ring,         ^  ^^^ 

spermatic  cord  appears  in  the  centre,  the  cremaster  muscle  betwe^      ,^^^ 

it  and  Poupart's  ligament,  above  it  the  tendinous  insertion  of  ^i^^^e 

internal  oblique  muscle,  which  passes  behind  the  upper  part  of^:M:me 

abdominal  ring,  to  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  in  this  first  view,  the  intem^^^l 

oblique  is  seen  arising  from  Poupart*s  ligament,  and  crossing  ovt 

the  cord  and  part  of  the  cremaster  muscles  in  the  form  of  an  arch 

some  of  its  muscular  fibres  blend  with  those  of  the  cremaster. 

Upon   raising  the   lower   edge   of  the   internal   oblique   froi 

Poupart's   ligament,   and   turning  it  upwards,    the   transversalis 

abdominis  appears.     It  arises  from  Poupart*s  ligament  under  the 

internal  oblique,   and  also  blends  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 

cremaster. 

It  forms  an  arch  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  inserted,  with 

the   tendon  of  the   internal   oblique   muscle,   into  the  tendinous 

covering  of  the  rectus.     But  the  lower  edge  of  the  transversalis 

a  very  peculiar  insertion,  which  I  have  hinted  at  in  my  work  oi 

Hernia.      It  begins   to    be   fixed   in   Poupart's  ligament,  almosi 

immediately  below  the  commencement  of  the  internal  ring,  and  iff 

continues  to  be  inserted  behind  the  spermatic  cord,  into  Poupart'^ 

ligament,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  rectus. 

Thus  the  inguinal  canal  is  endowed  with  muscular  contraction  ^ 

which,  under  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  serves  to  clos^3 

it,  to  lessen  the  propensity  to  hernia. 

Sometimes  a  portion  of  muscle  descends  from  the  tendon  of  th^ 

transversalis  in  the  course  of  the  linea  semilunaris,  to  be  inserted 

into  the  fascia  transversalis,  behind  the  cord,  and  into  Poupart*? 

ligament,    (see  plate.) 

It  is  this  circular  insertion  of  the  transversalis  which  is  the  cause 
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The  fint  fignze  bIiowb  the  coune  of  the  absorbent  vesseb  of  the 
testes  aooompaiijriiig  the  spermatic  cord  into  the  abdomen,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  absorbent  glands  of  the  loins,  from  which  other 
ahsoihent  vessels  spring,  to  terminate  in  the  thoracic  dact. 

0,  aorta. 

b,  superior  mesenteric  artery. 

c,  inferior  mesenteric  artery. 
dj  biforcation  of  the  aorta. 

e,  external  iliac  artery. 
/*/,  internal  iliac  artery. 
'g^  inferior  cava. 

hj  left  iliac  vein. 

1,  right  external  iliac  vein. 
ky  internal  iliac  vein. 

/,  spermatic  artery. 

mmm  m^  spermatic  vein. 

n  ft,  ureter  crossing  the  bifurcation  of  the  iliac  vessels. 

0  0  Oy  vas  deferens. 

o  o,  passing  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 

p,  the  testis. 

q,  the  epididymis. 

r  r,  absorbient  vessels. 

Sf  absorbents  terminating  in  glands  on  the  inferior  cava. 

/,  an  absorbent  gland  placed  below  the  origin  of  the  spermatic 
artery,  receiving  some  large  absorbent  vessels :  it  is  to  these 
glands,  9  and  /,  that  diseases  of  the  testes  extend. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  the  testes  passing  the  inguinal  canal. 
a,  the  testis. 
bf  the  epididymis. 
c,  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
df  the  gubemaculum  attached  to  the  scrotum. 
By  the  scrotum. 

f,  the  penis. 
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of  strictdre  in  ingoinal  hernia^  m  the  course  of  the  canal,  and  Diasection  of 

.  the  ingoinal 

nearly  at  the  upper  nng.  canal/ 

Behind  this  insertion  of  the  transversalis,  the  internal  portion  of 
the  fascia  transrersalis  appears,  adhering  strongly  to  the  tendon  of 
that  muscle  at  the  back  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

Thus  the  ing^nal  canal  is,  at  its  anterior  part,  formed  by  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique;  on  its  posterior,  by  the  tendon  of 
the  transvenalis,  and  by  its  folded  muscular  fibres;  behind  which 
ii  tlie  fiucia  transversalis,  into  which  those  fibres  are  also  inserted. 
It  contains  the  spermatic  cord,  and  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 

Its  lower  part  is  bounded  by  the  external  abdominal  ring,  formed 
by  the  separation  of  the  tendons  of  the  external  oblique  muscle ; 
and  at  its  upper  extremity  are  placed  the  two  portions  of  the  fascia 
transrersalis,  forming,  with  the  tendon  of  the  trans versalis,  the 
internal  ring :  the  anterior,  continued  from  the  edge  of  Pouplirt*s 
ligunent  to  the  outer  side  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  the  posterior,  or 
internal,  descending  behind  Poupart's  ligament,  to  form  the  crural 
sheath,  and  ascending  behind  the  spermatic  cord,  and  tendon  of  the 
transversalis. 

Between  the  two  layers  passes  the  spermatic  cord.  From  the 
edge  of  the  two  portions  of  the  fascia,  a  layer  of  membrane  extends, 
in  a  funnel  shape,  uniting  itself  with  the  spermatic  cord :  thus  the 
cord  becomes  united  to  each  aperture  through  which  it  passes — at 
the  external  ring,  by  the  fascia  superficialis ;  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  canal,  by  membranous  processes  from  the  fascia  transversalis, 
which  descend  upon  and  envelope  the  spermatic  cord. 

The  epigastric  artery,  arising  from  the  external  iliac  at  Poupart^s 
ligament,  curves  inwards  and  upwards,  behind  the  inguinal  canal,  to 
the  rectus  muscle,  giving  an  artery  to  the  cremaster  in  its  course. 

OF   TUE   SPERMATIC   CORD   BELOW   THE   EXTERNAL   RING. 

The  cord  is  covered  by  a  superficial  fascia,  which  is  situated  Spermatic 
immediately  beneath  the  integuments.     It  is  loosely  attached  to  the  ^^^  * 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the 
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Spermatic  edges  of  the  external  abdominikl  ring,  and  unites  the  cord  to  them, 
cord  described.  gQ  as  to  conceal  the  opening  until  the  fascia  be  removed.  It 
descends  upon  the  outer  surfiEUse  of  the  cremaster,  adhering  to  it  by 
a  loose  texture ;  and  externally  it  blends  with  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  scrotum.  The  fascia  descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lestiBy 
still  adhering  to  the  cremaster,  and  surrounding  it. 

The  use  of  this  fascia  is  to  give  support  to  the  testis  and  its 
coverings ;  and  by  its  loose  connection  with  it  and  with  the  cord, 
still  permits  the  free  motion  of  the  testis,  and  its  power  of  eluding 
pressure  or  violence. 

The  second  covering  of  the  cord  is  the  cremaster  muscle. 
Its  origin  is  from  Poupart's  ligament  in  the  inguinal  canal, 
between  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  It  there 
blends  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  both  of  those  muscles : — below  the 
origin  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique,  it  arises  from  Poupart'a 
ligamient  nearly  to  the  external  ring ;  behind  the  spermatic  cord  it 
receives  muscular  fibres  from  the  transversalis.  It  is  also  attached, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  abdominal  ring,  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

From  these  attachments  it  descends  upon  the  spermatic  cord  in 
loops,  as  Cloquet,  the  excellent  French  anatomist,  has  shown. 

It  envelopes  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  cord  in  its  descent,  and 
forms  numerous  tendons,  which  resemble,  in  their  first  appearance, 
nervous  filaments.     Its  insertions  are  as  follows: — 
Three  inser-         First,  it  forms  a  tendinous  sling,  which  envelopes  the  lower  part 
tions,  Qf  i\^Q  tunica  vaginalis. 

Secondly,  it  sends  tendinous  fibres  into  the  inferior  part  of  the 
testis  and  epididymis,  and  into  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

And,  thirdly,  it  blends  with  some  cords  which  surround  and 
enclose  the  lower  part  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  pass  down  upon  the 
spermatic  vessels. 

The  cremaster  muscle  has  an  artery  to  supply  it  with  blood, 
which  is  the  third  artery  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
The  cremaster  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric,  near  the  internal 
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opening  of  the  ing^oinal  canal.  .  It  passes  inwards  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectus  and  pjriformis  muscles,  nearly  in  the  line  of 
Poupart's  lig^ament  internally,  and  then  divides  into  two  branches : 
the  first  passes  to  the  rectus  and  pyriformis  muscles ;  the  second 
descends  upon  the  cremaster  muscle,  to  which  it  gives  vessels  in  its 
coarse,    (see  plate.) 

The  vein  accompanying  this  artery  terminates  in  the  epigastric 
vein,  and  a  branch  of  a  nerve  attends  them. 

The  use  of  the  cremaster  muscle  is  to  draw  up  the  testis  in  coition ; 
for  it  presses  the  testis  against  the  pubis  and  abdominal  ring,  and 
dius  aids  the  passage  of  the  semen  as  it  is  secreted. 

When  examined  in  a  full-grown  foetus,  it  appears  that  the  testis 
ks  been  drawn  down  into  it,  as  into  a  purse ;  and  if  the  testis  has 
not  long  descended,  and  its  adhesions  to  it  are  slight,  it  can  be 
easily  drawn  from  the  cord  and  testis,  excepting  at  its  lower  part, 
where  it  firmly  adheres  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  refiexa,  and  to  the 
remains  of  the  g^bemaculum,  epididymis,  testis,  and  vas  deferens. 
The  course  and  distribution  of  tl^e  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and 
nerves  of  the  cord,  I  have  already  described. 

OW   THE   DESCENT   OF   THE   TESTIS. 

As  the  length  of  the  spermatic  artery  seems  to  be  necessary  for  Descent  of 
its  elaborate  secretion,  and  its  length  is  increased  by  the  serpentine     ^ 
course  of  the  vessel,  nature  has  provided  that  the  testis  should  have  ' 
been  originally  placed  near  the  origin  of  its  vessels,  rather  than  the 
Tessel  should  be  formed  through  so  long  a  space,  and  be  from  that 
cause  in  danger  of  imperfection ;  and  that  this  is  her  design,  is 
shewn  by  the  ovaria  being  placed  in  the  foetus,  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  testes  in  the  male. 

The  testes,  therefore,  in  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
fistal  existence,  are  found  situated  upon  the  loins.  They  are  said 
to  be  placed  immediately  below  the  kidneys,  but  this  is  correct  only 
as  regards  the  foetus  in  the  earliest  months ;  but  they  are  placed  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  psose  muscles  in  a  foetus  of  five  to  six  months. 
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the'testU°^  The  testia  is  circumstanced  as  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  being* 

covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  fore-part  and  sides,  but  not 
posteriorly ;  and  this  portion  of  the  peritoneum  is  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis testis  of  the  adult  extended  over  the  tunica  albuginea. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  testis  and  epididymis  the  gubemaculuni 
proceeds,  behind  the  peritoneum,  but  covered  with  it  on  its  fore- 
part and  sides.  It  is  composed  of  several  strong  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  proceed  through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  scrotum,  in  which  it  is  lost. 

The  peritoneum  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  passes  down  upon, 
and  adheres  to  the  gubemaculum,  so  as  to  form  a  small  pouch  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  to  which  the  cremaster  muscle  is  attached. 

Above  the  testis,  and  behind  the  peritoneum,  the  spermatic 
artery  passes  from  the  aorta  a  little  below  the  renal  artery,  and 
enters  the  posterior  edge  of  the  testis,  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
peritoneum. 

The  spermatic  vein  passes  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  testis 
behind  the  peritoneum— on  the  left  side,  to  the  emulgent  vein,  and 
on  the  right,  to  the  inferior  cava. 

The  vas  deferens  descends  behind  the  peritoneum,  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  epididymis,  passing  posteriorly  to  the  gubemaculum  over 
the  psoas  muscle  and  iliac  vessels,  to  the  duct  of  the  vesicula 
seminalis  behind  the  bladder. 

The  bladder,  and  even  the  vesiculse  seminales,  in  the  foetal  state, 
are  so  little  buried  in  the  pelvis,  that  even  the  latter  can  be  brought 
into  view  without  dissection. 

The  vas  deferens  is  accompanied  by  the  deferential  artery,  which 
springs  from  one  of  the  vesical  arteries  of  the  hypogastric,  and 
terminates  in  the  epididymis  and  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  cremaster  muscle,  as  far  as  I  can  distinguish  it  in  the  fcetus, 
passes  upon  the  gubemaculum  to  the  epididymis  and  testis,  and  is 
attached  to  the  process  of  peritoneum  which  descends  with  the  testis 
as  a  pouch,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  and  the  testis 
descends  into  this  muscle  as  into  a  purse,  as  it  is  directed  down  by 
the  gubemaculum,  and  hence  the  loops  which  it  forms. 
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If  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  a  foetus  at  the  Descent  of 
eighth  or  ninth  month,  soon  after  the  testis  has  descended,  he 
will  find  that  the  cremaster  may  be  readily  turned  from  the  sper- 
matic vessels  and  vas  deferens,  so  as  to  leave  them  free  from  it ; 
and  it  can  be  separated  from  the  epididymis  and  testis,  excepting  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  each  of  those  bodies,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  vas  deferens,  into  which  it  is  inserted,  so  that  it  forms  a  purse 
to  the  testis  and  cord,  after  their  descent. 

In  animals,  in  whom  the  testis  remains  in  the  abdomen,  the 
cremaster  still  exists.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
ascent  of  the  testis,  nor  that  it  is  desig^ned  as  a  suspender,  but  as 
a  compressor  of  the  testis. 

I  will  merely  put  it  as  a  query — if  the  descent  of  the  testis  may 
not  be  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  provided  in  the  abdomen 
of  the  foetus  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  parts,  upon  the  poilch  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  adheres  to  the  gubemaculum,  and  which  assists 
in  forming  the  tunica  vaginalis  reflexa? 

If  the  testis'  has  not  descended  at  birth,  it  is  often  afterwards 
forced  down  either  by  a  congenital  hydrocele,  or  by  a  hernia 
congenita. 

The  descent  of  the  tesUs  begins  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  its 
formation ;  for  it  approaches  the  gproin  more  in  the  fourth  than  the 
third  month,  more  at  the  fifth  than  the  fourth,  and  so  proceeds. 

It  reaches  the  scrotum  about  the  eighth  month,  but  varies  gpreatly 
in  point  of  time. 

The  peritoneum,  which  is  attached  to  the  gubemaculum,  and  the 
loose  peritoneum,  which  lines  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
descend  with  the  testis  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  months ;  for  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  the  testis  is  not  drawn  into  the  pouch,  but 
the  testis,  pouch,  and  loose  peritoneum  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  descend  together. 

The  peritoneum  attached  to  the  gubemaculum  becomes  the  tunica 
vaginalis  reflexa  of  the  adult.  That  portion  of  it  which  covered  the 
testis  in  the  abdomen,  is  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  of  ma^ ;  and  that 
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Descent  of       which  it  draws  after  it  from  the  ahdomen  to  the  testis,  is  die  tunica 

the  testis.  •     i*      i*  i  i 

vaginahs  of  the  cord. 

Very  soon  after  the  descent  of  the  testes,  the  peritoneum  hecomes 
closed  by  the  process  of  adhesion ;  and  it  closes  first  towards  the 
abdomen,  then  gradually  lower  down,  but  the  exact  time  of  its  being 
shut  is  uncertain.  At  the  ninth  month  I  have  often  found  both 
open,  and  I  have  often  seen  one  open,  and  the  other  closed. 

The  peritoneum  becomes  shut  from  the  abdomen  nearly  to  the 
testis ;  and  thus  it  forms  it  into  a  bag,  which  is  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
from  which  a  vaporific  secretion  proceeds  in  its  natural  state,  which 
becomes  serous  when  the  secretion  is  too  abundant,  producing 
hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  time  at  which  the  testis  descends,  varies  greatly  in  different 
persons. 

They  generally  reach  the  scrotum  before  the  birth  of  the  infant; 
but  it  often  happens  that  one  is  placed  in  the  scrotum,  and  the 
other  remains  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  inguinal  canal,  just  above  the 
external  ring,  or  sometimes  it  just  emerges  from  the  ring.  It  is  in 
these  situations  exposed  to  injury  and  violence ;  and  if  it  remain  in 
these  unnatural  places,  it  is  rather  prone  to  disease  of  a  malignant 
character. 

I  have  many  times  seen  the  testis  descending  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen  years,  viz. :  about  the  age  of  puberty,  probably  from  some 
new  excitement  at  that  period ;  and  the  descent  is  in  some  cases  not 
accomplished  until  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

When  the  testis  remains  in  the  abdomen,  it  makes  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  patient^s  mind,  as  a  suspicion  arises  that  his 
virility  is  lessened  or  destroyed.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  have 
known  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it  commit  suicide. 

Yet  the  testis  in  this  case,  and  in  others  which  I  have  examined, 
was  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  a  healthy  testis  when  deprived  of  its 
tunica  vaginalis ;  and  the  seminiferous  tubes  were  full  of  semen. 

It  often  happens  that  when  a  testis  remains  in  the  inguinal  canal, 
there  are  severe  spasms  of  the  cremaster,  or  muscles  of  that  canal  ^ 


PLATE  VIII.— ANATOMY. 

Fig.  1.  Shows  three   vasa  deferentia  caeca ,  beside  the  uBual  vaa 
deferens. 
Oy  the  testis. 
b  b,  the  epididymis. 
c  c  Cy  vas  deferens. 
d,  e,  /,  the  three  anorimal  vasa  deferentia. 

Fig.  2.  Exhibits  a  wasted  testis  in  the  adult. 
Gy  testis. 
b,  epididymis. 
Cy  yas  deferens. 
dy  vesicula  seminalis. 
Cy  right  vas  deferens. 
/f  right  vesicula  seminalis. 
g  gy  prostate  gland. 

h,  veru  montanum,  with  its  two  openings — two  bristles  being 
in  the  one,  and  one  in  the  other.  ^ 
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aecompanied  with  Tiolent  pain,  and  only  relieved  by  the  hot  bath 
and  by  finnentation. 

The  tonica  vaginalis  is  generally  closed  at  birth;  but  it  ofiten  is 
open  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  both. 

This  opening  is  sometimes  so  small  as  to  admit  serum  only  to 
descend  into  it,  and  then  a  congenital  hydrocele  is  produced. 

A  trass  applied  in  infancy,  by  closing  the  canal,  cures  the  disease; 
llie  water  being  absorbed  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  closed. 

Hie  opening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  sometimes  partially  closed, 
lid  produces  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord;  but  it  is  also  the 
nnlt  of  serous  cysts  forming  in  the  cord,  more  especially  just 
tho?e  the  testis. 

The  opening  of  the  tunica  vi^inalis  in  some  instances  remains 
flail  until  the  adult  age,  and  it  then  becomes  suddenly  dilated  by  a 
fratmsion  of  intestine,  producing  hernia  congenita ;  and  when  the 
■ugeoii  in  the  operation  discovers  its  nature,  the  patient  assures 
Un  he  never  had  hernia  until  a  few  days  before.  This  I  have 
■avend  times  known.     (See  Plate.) 

More  frequently  the  tunica  vaginalis,  when  unclosed,  admits 
pvotrosion  of  the  intestine  in  childhood,  in  contact  with  the  testis, 
producing  hernia  congenita. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  testicle  has  not  descended  at  birth, 
Uoften  happens  that  a  hernia  becomes  the  means  of  its  descent;  and 
*^h  hernia  should  remain  without  a  truss  being  applied,  until  it 
^  brought  down  the  testis  into  the  scrotum.  A  testis  late  in  its 
^flcent,  and  produced  by  hernia,  is  often  lessened  in  its  bulk  ;  but 
^  testis  on  the  other  side,  with  this  diminished  organ,  is  sufficient 
^  the  procreation  of  children. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  sometimes  closed  by  a  film  of  adhesion ; 
^bich,  becoming  elongated  by  intestinal  protrusion,  forms  a  sac,  in 
^  mouth  of  which  the  intestine  has  been  strangulated ;  and  the 
Patient  dies,  if  unrelieved  by  an  operation. 
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OF  THE   NERVES  OF  THE  TESTIS  AND  SPERMATIC  CORD,  AVD  PARTS 

ADJACENT. 

Neiresofthe       Three  sets  of  nerres  supply  the  testis  wid  neighboiiTiiig  puts: 

^'^"'  the  first  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  external  ring ;  the  ■•comIi 

the  external  spermfttic  nerves  distributed  to  the  cord;  and  the 

third,  the  spermatic  plexus^  which  is  derived   from  the  graai 

sympathetic. 

The  first  nerve  is  derived  from  a  mascolar  branch,  which  nay  he 
traced  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Imnbar  plexus,  arising  from  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  nerves.  It  passes  downwards  over  the 
quadratus  lumborum,  to  ramify  between  the  abdominal  musdes, 
and  to  terminate  in  cutaneous  nerves  The  principal  branch  of  tUi 
nerve  is  found  piercing  the  internal  oblique,  on  the  inner  side  of  te 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  just  over  Poupart's  ligament.  It 
then  runs  between  the  internal  oblique  and  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  towards  the  external  ring,  through  which  it  passes 
in  conjunction  with  the  spermatic  cord ;  and,  immediately  dividing 
into  a  number  of  filaments,  is  finally  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
groin,  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  root  of  the  penis. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  one,  there  are  two  branches  passing 
through  the  ring ;  and  occasionally  one  nerve  is  formed  by  tbt 
junction  of  two  or  more  filaments,  which  pierce  the  fibres  of  tht 
internal  oblique  separately,  and  unite  before  they  emerge  with  thi 
cord. 

Secondly,  the  external  spermatic  nerve  is  derived  from  tlM 
second  lumbar  nerve,  and  pierces  the  upper  part  of  the  psosi 
muscle.  It  then  descends  towards  Poupart's  ligament,  lying  od 
the  psoas,  or  rather  upon  its  fascial  covering,  and  divides  into  two 
branches.  One  of  these,  the  smallet  inner,  or  cremasteric  branch, 
is  closely  connected  with,  and  partly  covered  by,  the  spermatk 
vessels,  in  company  with  which  it  passes  through  the  internal  ring, 
and  inmiediately  enters  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster ;  here  it  divides 
into  a  number  of  filaments,  most  of  which  are  distributed  in  that 
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oratcle  before  it  leaTes  the  ingainal  canal.    TVo  long  and  delicate  Nerras^tiio 

branches  may,   however,   be   traced   through   die  external  ring, 

desoendiRg  one  on  the  fore,  the  other  on  the  back  part  of  the  cordy 

«ntU  they  are  lost  in  the  coverings  of  the  testicle :  this  nerve  is 

ifirtribated  in  the  oonrse  of  the  cremasteric  artery,  at  the  epigastric. 

The  eeoond  bmach  of  the  external  spematic  m  a  cutaneous  nerve, 

irhieh  passes  under  Poopart's  Ugament  over  the  iliac  artery,  and 

Afiies  into  twigs,  which  supply  the  skin  at  the  groin,  and  descend 

upoa  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.     Some  of  these  branches  become 

nb-cntaneous  at  the  cremastic   margin,  and  on   the  &8cia  lata 

Mf  lower  down,     tliis  nerve  is  larger  or  smaller  in  proportion  to 

tesite  of  the  external  cutaneous  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  some- 

thtts  svpplies  a  considerable    portioa  oi£  the  skin  of  the  thigh 

vnally  allotted  td  the  latter  nerve. 

TkMly,  the  spermatic  plexus*,  which  may  be  considered  as 
(Msisting  of  two  portions ;  die  one  descending  with  the  speiwade 
VMIsls,  the  other  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  pelvis,  tn  dose 
Maeodon  with  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens.  They  meet  at  the 
iHeraal  ring. 

T^Jlrsi  portion  is  derived  from  branches  of  the  superior  mesen- 
Me,  renal,  and  aortic  plexus.  Three  or  four  branches  pass  down 
fiMi  the  nerves  which  surround  the  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
trtery,  some  of  which  become  attached  to  the  spermatic  artery  where 
^Irises  from  the  aorta,  while  odiers  join  two  or  diree  small  ganglia 
n  the  inferior  cava,  and  which  receive  several  filaments  from  the 
Mitic  plexus. 

Frem  these  ganglia  small  twigs  are  given  off,  which  also  become 
^Mmected  with  die  spermatic  artery;  and  when  the  latter  has 
fused  over  the  cava,  and  joined  the  spermatic  vein,  two  or  three 
considerable  branches  are  received  from  the  renal  or  emulgent 
phxus.  Tlie  plexus  thus  formed,  receiving  two  or  three  filaments 
fiem  the  aordc  plexus,  ascends  with  the  spermatic  artery,  closely 

*  This  description  is  of  the  nerre  at  the  right  side. 

u2 
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Neires  of  the  adhering  to,  and  interlaced  with,  the  vessels  of  the  spennatic  cord, 
and  with  them  descending  to  the  testis. 

The  second  portion  of  nerves  going  to  the  cord  is  derived  .from 
the  hypogastric  plexus,  which  sends  some  branches  of  nerves 
ascending  with  the  deferential  artery,  and  entering  the  cord  at  the 
internal  ring,  adhering  in  their  coarse  to  the  peritoneum  of  the 
side  of  the  bladder  and  at  the  internal  ring.  The  nerves  then 
descend  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  below  the  abdominal  ring,  on  the 
coat  of  the  vessels  with  which  they  are  united,  and  almost 
incorporated. 

In  tracing  the  nerves  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis  below  the 
ring,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  numenns 
tendons  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  and  from  some  cords  which 
accompany  the  vas  deferens  and  spermatic  artery. 

If  the  peritoneum  at  the  internal  ring  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  firmly  united  by  tendinous  cords  to  the  fascia  transvemalis. 
These  cords,  descending  with  the  vas  deferens,  form  a  sheath  to  it, 
and,  passing  from  one  convolution  to  the  other,  preserve  it  in  its 
convoluted  state,  and  terminate  in  being  fixed  in  the  cauda  epidi- 
dymis, and  lower  extremity  of  the  testis,  blending  there  with  the 
cremaster.  In  the  same  manner,  cords  pass  down  with  the  spennatic 
artery,  and  form  a  sheath,  by  which  it  is  enveloped,  to  presenre  its 
convolutions. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  dissect  closely  on  the  coats  of  the  ftf 
deferens  and  spermatic  artery,  to  at  once  discover  these  cordf» 
especially  below  the  external  ring. 

The  testis  in  youth  is  capable  of  being  injected.  At  two 
years  the  vas  deferens,  epididymis,  vasa  efferentia,  and  rete 
exist ;  but  the  tubuli  are  imperfect,  or  are  too  small  to  receive 
injection. 

In  advanced  age  the  testis  becomes  reduced  and  relaxed,  from 
the  diminished  size  of  the  seminiferous  tubes,  and  from  the  smaller 
quantity  of  fluid  which  they  contain. 

It  is  common,  in  advanced  age,  to  find  the  corpus  epididymis 
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diaeased;  several  of  the  lobes  of  the  vasa  efferentia  being  conrerted 
into  a  yellowish  brown  solid  structure. 

In  age  the  j^miniferous  tubes  become  small ;  they  appear  yellow  Seminiferofu 
instead  of  red,  from  their  haying  less  arterial  blood ;  and  it  often 
happens  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  become  cords  instead  of 
tabes,  assuming  a  ligamentous  appearance.     A  yaricose  state  of  the 
less  testis  is  frequent  in  age. 

The  testis  does  not  in  general  become  absorbed,  if  it  be  partially 
diseased,  althou^  its  functions  may  be  interrupted,  even  to 
complete  obstruction  of  semen. 

In  1823,  I  made  the  following  experiment  on  a  dog.     I  diyided  Experiments. 
tfie  Fas  deferens  upon  one  side,  and  the  spermatic  artery  and  vein 
aa  the  other. 

The  testis  upon  that  side  on  which  the  artery  and  vein  were 
divided,  gangrened,  and  sloughed  away. 

The  testis  on  the  side  upon  which  the  duct  was  divided,  became 
somewhat  larger  than  natural.  I  kept  the  dog  for  six  years; 
during  that  time  he  was  twice  seen  in  coitu,  but  the  female  did  not 
produce.     This  was  in  1827. 

In  1829,  I  killed  him,  and  found  the  vas  deferens  below  the 
dimion  excessively  enlarged  and  full  of  semen,  and  entirely 
stopped,  with  some  separation  of  its  extremities;  but  it  was  open 
from  the  place  of  division  to  the  urethra,     (see  Plate.) 

The  testis  sometimes  becomes  wasted,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
Plate;  and  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion  of  the  use  of 
the  vesicula  seminalis,  the  vesicula'  on  that  side  was  certainly  as 
large  as  on  the  other,     (see  Plate.) 

The  wasting  of  one  testis  at  an  early  period  does  not  prevent  the 
person  in  after-life  having  children. 

Mr.  H ,   a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  in  Case. 

Norfolk,  consulted  me  of  a  disease  in  his  bladder;  and  upon 
examining  him,  I  found  his  left  testis  absorbed,  so  that  nothing 
remained  but  a  small  body  not  larger  than  a  horse-bean.  His  testis 
wasted  at  23  years,  from  absorption  succeeding  inflammation.     He 
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testicle. 


Case. 


The  abstrac- 
tion of  both. 


Case. 


has  been  twice  married:— -by  hia  firat  wife  he  had  oae  duld;  bj  the 
second  he  had  five  children. 

The  removal  of  one  teedft  doea  not  aeiievaly  diminiah  the  ▼irile 
powers.  A  Gentleman  bad  hie  teatia  removed  in  1821,  for  aa 
enlai^g^ement  and  great  hardneaa.  He  reoorered  in  tlvee  weeka* 
Hia  wife,  by  whom  he  had  already  one  child,  nuraed  him  during  Ua 
confinement.  In  the  month  of  March  ahe  fiioved  pregnant,  abont 
nine  weeks  after  the  perftHmance  of  the  <^mti(m. 

Mr.  Headington,  anrgeon  of  the  London  Hoapital,  informed  m$ 
that  he  knew  a  man  who  had  lost  one  teatia  by  an  operatioB,  and 
who  had  afterwards  several  children. 

A  man,  whose  testis  had  been  abaorbed  for  foorteen  yean,  by 
wearing  a  truss  for  hernia  congenita,  has  since  married,  and  hat 
now  a  child  not  quite  a  year  old* 

It  has  twice  fallen  to  my  lot  to  remove  the  testis  of  persona  wha 
had  already  lost  one. 

The  first  operation  was  performed  upon  a  man  of  the  name  ef 
Wallis,  who  had  one  of  his  testes  removed  in  1799,  by  Mr.  Coopw, 
my  predecessor  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  second  operation  was  performed  by  myself  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  June  1801,  for  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  testis.  On  visiting  hia 
four  days  after  the  operation,  he  informed  me  that  he  had,  during 
the  last  night,  an  emission,  which  appeared  upon  his  linen ;  and, 
struck  with  the  curiosity  of  this  circumstance,  I  requested  my  then 
apprentice,  Mr.  Travers,  to  occasionally  visit  him  after  his  recoveiy, 
and  he  had  quitted  the  Hospital ;  and  I  have  myself,  during  thi 
twenty-nine  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  repeatedly  aeen  him. 
He  had  been  married  prior  to  the  loss  of  one  testis. 

For  nearly  the  first  twelve  months,  he  stated  that  he  had  emissions 
in  coitUf  or  that  he  had  the  sensations  of  emission.  That  then  he 
had  erections  and  coitus  at  distant  intervab,  but  without  the  sensation 
of  emission.  After  two  years  he  had  erections  very  rarely  and  very 
imperfectly,  and  they  generally  immediately  ceased  under  an  attempt 
at  coitus. 
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Ten  jtttt  after  ihe  e^iatiMi,  ke  mU  lit  had  dwru^  the  past 
year  been  once  ceiuiiected. 

b  1829,  he  vinled  me»  beeenae  he  wee  a  MTere  aoSerMr  from 
piha.  He  then  staled  that  for  jeare  he  had  seldom  say  ereetloDy  and 
tboA  that  it  was  neperfect ;  that  he  had  no  eHussions  from  the  finrt 
jeer  ef  the  operatioa;  that  he  had  for  many  yean  only  a  few  timee 
Mtempted  eoitnsy  hut  enaocceasfully ;  that  he  had  once  or  twioe 
drtans  of  desire,  and  a  sensation  of  emission,  hut  without  the 
■lightest  appearance  of  it.  The  penis  is  shriyelled  and  wastsd. 
He  shaves  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  twice,  his  voice,  naturally 
rather  feeble,  remains  as  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

From  this  man's  declarations,  I  believe  that  the  history  ofEonochi. 
sanuchs,  if  perfectly  castrated,  has  been  very  much  misrepresented; 
for  it  would  seem  that,  after  a  few  months,  he  lost  all  seminal 
emission,  but  that  the  erectile  power  remained  for  a  few  months 
more ;  and  then,  excepting  at  very  distant  periods,  and  but  imper- 
fectly, even  that  power  ceased,  and  the  penis  became  shrivelled  and 
dSsuaiahed. 

The  second  case  in  which  I  removed  the  testis,  was  in  a  lad  in  Case. 

Guy's  Hospital,  aged  16  years,  who  had  previously  the  other  teslia 

extirpated.     The  disease  each  time  was  a  scrofulous  abscess,  with 

subsequent  ulceration.    The  lad  had  not  reached  puberty,  and  he 

was  very  weakly  and  emaciated.     Five  years  afterwards,  aa  I  was 

itqyping  ottt  of  my  carriage  at  a  patient's  door,   a  fat  sleek* 

Iw^ung  young  person  said,    *'  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  "  I  said,  **  very 

welly  but  I  do  not  know  you."     **  Have  you  forgotten  removing 

mj  testicle  in  Guy's  Hospital,  five  years  ago  ? "     ''  Oh  yes,  I 

recollect  you;  you  look  very  well,"  ''  Yes,  but  I  am  very  unhappy;" 

and  he  inmiediately  burst  into  tears.    **  Why,  what  do  you  lament  ?  " 

**  Oh  sir,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men — I  often  wish  that  I  were 

dead/'     Desirous  to  cheer  him,  I  said — '^  You  are  a  lucky  fellow, 

for  yoo  are  saved  from  many  evils."    He  shook  his  head,  and  I 

left  him  sorrowful. 
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In  dcBcribing  the  different  parts  which  compose  the  testis,  [  h 
mentioned  the  uses  of  each ;  and  it  was  not  my  original  intention  to 
enter  more  largely  into  the  phyaiolo^  of  this  orgun.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  testis  being  understood,  the  veriest  tyro  will  readily 
comprehend  the  course  of  the  semen.  It  is  secreted  in  the  tubuli, 
and  is  conveyed  into  the  rete ;  from  the  rete  into  the  vasa  efierentiB. 
It  next  passes  tiirough  the  epididymis  to  the  vas  deferens,  which 
opens,  in  common  with  the  duct  of  the  ve«icula  seminnlis,  at  the 
veni  montaniun,  in  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra. 


LECTURE   XXVI. 


F 


That  chan^  to  which  the  testicle  is  sometimes,  but  not  very 
frequently  subject,  viz.  the  formation  of  a  number  of  cysts  or 
hydatids  within  its  substance,  is  the  disease  which  I  shall  Gnt 
describe. 

Oy  THE  HYDATID  OR  ENCYSTED  TESTICLE, 

1  This  change  in  the  leslicle  is  usually  observed  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  generally  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years,  allhoiiBh 
1  have  seen  it  occur  at  forty-nine  years.  It  has  been  said  to  begin 
in  an  enlargement  at  the  end  of  the  epididymis ;  but  of  the  part  in 
which  it  commences  1  am  by  no  means  certain,  whether  in  the 
testis  or  in  the  epididymis;  for  the  enlai^ement  is  so  gradual  and 
imperceptible,  that  it  is  usually  discovered  by  accident.  Tho 
disease  is  generally  unattended  with  pain,  nor  does  the  patieni 
complain  of  any  tenderness  in  the  part  when  it  is  handled.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  produced  by  or  attended  with  any  conBtitutional 
disease,  for  the  appearance  of  the  person  is  sometimes  that  of 
robust  health.  There  is  no  redness  of  tlie  scrotum,  but  tho  veins 
of  the  spermatic  cord  are,  in  some  instances,  very  much  distended 


PLATE  IX.-MORBID  ANATOMY. 

Views  of  hydatid  testiB. 

Fig.  1 .  This  is  a  most  excellent  drawing  of  hydatid  testis,  as  it 
appears  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  living  hody, 
shewing  its  excessive  vascularity;  its  numerous  cysts, 
containing  serum  or  fibrine,  according  to  the  degree  of 
increased  action  accompanying  the  disease.  The  epididymis 
is  similarly  diseased. 

a,  spermatic  cord. 

b  b,  testis  and  epididymis  in  one  mass. 

Fig.  2.  A  section  of  a  testis  less  affected  than  the  former  with  the 
same  disease. 
Oy  spermatic  cord. 

b,  testis  partially  drawn, 
r,  hydatids. 

The  upper  hydatid  on  the  right  side  contained  mucus,  which  is 
in  part  drawn  out. 
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with  bloody  80  as  to  be  varicose.  The  form  of  the  swelling  is  that 
of  the  testicle,  rounded  upon  its  fore  part,  and  flattened  upon  its 
lides,  rather  than  pyriform  like  hydrocele.  The  epididymis,  under 
the  greatest  enlargement,  can  he  distinguished  in  its  swelling  from 
the  testis  by  a  line  of  separation  between  them.  The  disease  is 
tttended  with  obscure  fluctuation,  but  it  is  rather  a  yielding  at  the 
part  compressed  with  the  finger,  than  an  extensive  fluctuation 
fixnn  one  extremity  of  the  swelling  to  the  other.  If  the  diseased 
part  be  firmly  compressed,  it  gives  the  sensation  of  squeezing  the 
testis ;  it  g^radually  increases  until  it  acquires  great  size,  and  then 
its  weight  becomes  very  inconvenient,  and  the  disease  produces 
coDsiderable  uneasiness  in  the  loins,  from  the  testicle  stretching 
the  nerve  of  the  spermatic  plexus.  On  these  accounts,  viz.  the 
file  it  acquires,  and  the  pain  which  its  weight  produces,  the  patient 
becomes  anxious  for  its  removal. 

I  have  never  seen  this  disease  affect  the  spermatic  cord  to 
the  abdomen,  or  extend  its  influence  beyond  the  testicle  and 
qndidymis. 

ON  THE  DISSECTION  OF  THIS  DISEASE. 

On  cutting  into  the  part  after  its  removal,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 

^^d  to  be  a  little  thicker,  and  the  tunica  albuginea  is  much  denser 

^^  natural.     The  testis  in  its  interior,  is  filled  with  numerous  ^, 

Numerous 

^ts  of  various  sizes,  some  small  as  the  heads  of  pins,  others  of  cysts. 

"^  size  of  peas,  and  the  largest  about  an  inch  in  diameter:  as  they 

^^in  size,  so  the  fluid  which  they  contain  differs  in  appearance — 

^  smallest  contain  a  watery  fluid,  transparent,  and  without  colour;  ^ 

^  Contain 

^  larger  appear  to  be  filled  with  serum ;  and  the  largest,  when  different 
^ned,  discharge  mucus  with  some  pus,  as  they  have  undergone  a   "^  "* 
Partial  suppuration.     I  have  seen  in  these  cysts  a  true  hydatid 
^ntained  in  the  fluid,  like  that  which  is  frequently  found  in  the 
Jj^r.     The  cysts  are  highly  vascular,  and  their  appearance  is  very  ^    ^^  vascular 
I^Hutiful  when  the  serum  is  seen  through  a  highly  vascular  cyst.    The 
K^dular  structure  of  the  testis  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
^^troyed.   The  appearances  in  the  epididymis  are  of  a  similar  kind, 
only  that  the  cysts  do  not  acquire  the  same  magnitude. 
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Mistaken  for 
hydrocele. 


Marks  of 
distinction. 


Case. 


Case. 


Thi«  disease  ia  often  mistaken  for  bydrooele;  and  it  most  U 
confessed,  that  thej  are  with  great  difficolty  distinguiahed  firem 
each  other.  I  do  not  helieve  that  there  ia  any  aargeon  who  ii 
candid,  and  who  has  had  auch  opportunities  as  Uie  surgeons  of 
the  large  Hospitals  possess  of  witnessing  disease,  who  will  not 
confess  he  has  mistaken  this  disease  in  the  testicle  for  hydrocele, 
and  plunged  a  lancet  into  it,  and  has  been  Bur]Nriaed  to  find,  that  a 
little  water  and  blood  only  hare  followed. 

The  marks  of  distinction  are  a  less  extensive  fluctuation,  a  macb 
heavier  swelling,  rounded  upon  the  fore  part,  and  flattened  upon  the 
aides;  the  entire  absence  of  transparency;  the  sensation  of  the 
testis  being  squeezed  under  pressure;  the  varicose  state  of  the 
vessels  of  the  cord  and  dilated  veins  of  the  scrotum;  a  division  of 
the  swelling  into  two,  viz.  testis  and  epididymis.  Testis  not  felt  ts 
in  hydrocele. 

Charles  Demby ,  aged  forty-nine,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
23rd  of  May,  1804,  with  enlargement  of  the  testis.  It  beg^  two 
years  before  in  a  diminution  of  the  left  testis,  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  weakness  on  the  left  side ;  it  afterwards  gradually  became 
larger  than  the  other ;  and  he  applied,  three  quarters  of  a  year  afler 
discovering  this  increase,  to  a  surgeon  of  the  first  talent  and 
respectability  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who  introduced  a 
trocar  into  the  testis,  and  a  little  water  was  observed  to  issue,  but 
the  quantity  was  very  small.  He  immediately  pronounced  it  a  case 
of  hydatid  testicle :  as  it  still  continued  to  increase,  the  patient 
applied  for  admission  into  Guy's  Hospital.  On  the  29th  of  May  I 
removed  the  testis,  and  upon  cutting  into  it  I  found  a  purulent  fluid 
in  some  of  the  cysts,  and  the  appearances  which  I  have  described, 
in  others.  The  wound  quickly  healed,  and  he  was  discharged  on- 
the  16th  of  June,  having  thus  early  entirely  recovered. 

Mr.  Davie,  surgeon,  brought  me  a  testis  from  a  subject  in  thife^ 
dissecting-room,  in  which  one  of  the  globular  hydatids  was  lodged-* 
It  was  enclosed  in  a  dbtinct  cyst,  produced  by  adhesive  inflammation  m 
the  hydatid  iUelf  exactly  resembled  that  which  is  so  frequently  me0^ 
with  in  cysts  of  the  liver. 
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Bartholomew  Lapre,  aged  thirty,  an  Italian  sailor,  was  admitted  Cmse. 
into  Guy's  Haq[Htal  in  April,  1809,  with  an  enlarged  testis,  which 
he  reported  hegan  four  or  ^ve  months  previously;  the  cause  was 
nknowiiy  but  he  snppofed  that  it  arose  fixMB  a  cold,  produced  by 
Ins  wearing  wet  dothes ;  the  Teias  of  the  scf  otum  were  much  loaded 
with  blood,  and  those  of  the  spermatic  cord  were  yery  Taricose. 
This  man  su£Fered  considerable  pain  in  his  loins  from  the  weight  of 
the  swelling.  I  performed  the  operation  of  removing  the  testicle, 
and  found  it,  upon  dissection,  full  of  cysts  of  various  magnitude. 

A  yodmg  medical  man  called  upon  me  with  enlargement  of  the  Cue. 
tistis,  unattended  with  pain :  its  increase  was  gpradual,  its  w^ht 
mm  eonsiderahle,  its  fluctnatien  obscure ;  the  general  health  was 
ffood.     Mr.  Quthrie  removed  the  testis,  which  I  examined,  and 
knnd  to  he  of  the  hydatid  or  encysted  kind :  he  gradually  recovered . 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  unknown,  and  I  shall  not  indulge  in  Cause 
speculation,  which  would  probaUy  be  unsatisfactory  for  want  of 
proof,  aad  useless  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  if 
elearly  developed. 

The  operation  for  the  hydatid  disease  is  required  from  the  incon-' 
venience  resulting  from  its  size,  and  from  the  pain  in  the  loins 
produced  by  its  weight.  A  quantity  of  blood  should  be  taken  from 
the  arm;  the  patient  fariskly  puiged  for  a  few  days,  and  animal 
food  refused  for  a  week  before  the  operation,  I  have  never  known 
a  patient  do  otherwise  than  well  under  the  removal  of  the  testicle 
for  this  disease. 

You  may  confidently  also  assure  your  patient,  that  there  is  no  |^^  damrer  of 
remote  danger  of  reluming  disease;  for  iu  no  instance  has  there,  return,  if 
within  my  knowledge,  been  any  extension  of  the  complaint  to  the 
abdomen  by  the  abeorbent  vessels. 

It  is  rig^t  to  state,  however,  that  I  once  saw  in  Mr.  Mooriiouse ; 
a  medical  gentleman  who  died  of  a  fungous  testicle,  which  extended 
iato  the  abdomen;  in  some  parts  of  the  testicle  numerous  hydatid 
ejats  mixed  with  the  morbid  fungus  or  medullary  structure : 
so  it  seems  that  the  two  diseases  may  be  combined  in  the  same 
individual. 


FUNGOUS,  MEDirtLAny,  ■ 

ANT   DISEASES  or  TUB  TESTI".  M 


The  testicle  is  subject  to  two  diseases  of  a  malignant  character: 
viz.  the  fungous  and  the  scirrhus  disease ;  of  which  the  former  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent. 

OF  THE  rUNOOUS,  MEDULLARY,  OR  PULPT  DISEASE  OF  THE  TESTIS^ 

Under  these  various  names  has  this  disease  been  described—'' 
fungous,  because  when  it  uJcerales,  a  lar^  fun^i^us  projection  fonnV' 
it;  medullar}^,  because  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  tlie  braiv 
in  a  putrid  state;  pulp^,  because  it  is  sof^,  and  easily  breaks  doiia 
to  pressure.  It  has  been  often  also  called  the  soft  caoccr,  otfl 
account  of  some  resemblance  it  beam  to  cancerous  affections,  althoi^ 
its  texture  is  of  a  much  softer  consistence.  ^ 

The  symptoms  of  this  complaint  are  as  follow :  It  begiiu  in  is 
enlargement  in  the  body  of  the  testicle,  which  is,  at  first,  aceompanisiP 
with  ^reat  hardness,  and  the  form  of  the  swelling  is  more  g:IobuIu 
than  that  of  the  testis  in  its  natural  state.     The  epididymis  becomai 
sooD  affected  after  the  disease  has  shewn  itself  in  the  testis;  the 
enlargement  proceeds  generally  mpidly,  although,  in  some  cases  It 
varies  in  that  respect.     The  pain  which  attends  it,  is  at  liTst  oaly 
occasional,  and  not  severe.     Slight  causes,  as  a  catarrh,  or  more 
than  usual  exertion  increase  its  size;  but  by  rest,  the  enlargemeuL^ 
subsides  nearly  to  ils  former  state:  it  soon  becomes  of  the  size  of  ^^ 
small  orange  and  of  its  globular  shape:  it  feels  very  hard,  but  i^^ 
free  from  tenderness  when  pressed;   it  at  length  forms  adhesions  b^H 
the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  the'  scrotum,  after  a  time,  is  onljp^* 
moveable  over  it  at  some  points.     It  is,  at  first,  regular  on  it^^ 
surface ;  after  a  time,  the  cord  enlarges  above  the  abdominal  ring_^= 
and  at  length  it  contracts  adhesions  to  the  pubis.     At  first  ih^^ 
scrotum  is  not  inflamed,  although  the  vessels  are  somewhat  larger—— 
A  gland  or  glands  become  enlarged  in  the  groin,  unattended  wjil^v 
pain  after  the  testis  has  adhered  to  the  scrotum,  and  which  graduall^^ 
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Fig.  1.  An  excellent  specimen  of  fuiigoid  disease,  which  has 
been  injected,  and  drawn  soon  after  its  removal.  It  shows 
the  gpreat  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  artery — the  soft 
fibrine,  which  is  effused  in  these  cases,  admitting  the  blood 
vessels  very  unequally — the  substance  easily  broke  down  by 
the  finger — the  epididymis  also  affected. 

n,  testis. 

bf  spermatic  cord. 

Cy  spermatic  cord  and  artery. 

Fig.  2.    The  intlamal  surface  of  a  fungoid  disease  of  the  testis, 
exposed   by  removing  the   tunica  albuginea,   showing  its 
tuberculated  appearance. 
a  a,  tubuli  of  the  testis  in  a  diseased  state. 
by  the  epididymis. 
c,  the  spermatic  cord. 
dg  vas  deferens  enlarged. 
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iDcreaae.  An  absorbent  gland  also  generally  enlarges  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  in  which  the  disease  begins.  The  disease  extends  by 
absorption  into  the  abdomen,  before  the  testis  adheres  to  the  tunica 
Taginalis  and  scrotum,  and  produces  a  cord  which  may  be  traced 
opon  the  psoas  muscle  by  deep  pressure  to  the  region  of  the  kidney, 
where  it  produces,  just  below  the  emulgent  artery,  a  tumour,  readily 
felt  by  pressure,  when  the  abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed  by  • 
beading  the  body  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

At  first  the  constitution  does  not  suffer,  although  the  countenance  Constitutional 
of  these  persons  is  generally  sallow  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  disease, 
shewing  that  the  general  health  is  in  some  degree  defective.  There 
is,  sometimes,  uneasiness  in  the  loins,  and  sharp  pricking  pains  in 
the  thighs  and  legs;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  the  leg,  thigh, 
and  foot,  on  the  diseased  side,  become  oedematous,  and  feel  weak. 
For  some  time  before  death  the  patient  loses  his  appetite,  and  gets 
bat  little  sleep :  he  has  profuse  perspiration ;  the  bowels  are  generally 
nry  irregular,  as  the  tumour  on  the  abdomen  increases,  though 
prior  to  that  time  they  are  regular,  and  there  is  sometimes  an 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  frequent  inclination  to  make  water. 
The  iliac  glands  are  also  enlarged  above  Poupart*s  ligament. 

I  have  known  the  disease  very  rapid  in  its  progress,  terminating  Period  in 
the  patient's  existence  in  a  few  months ;  but  I  have  also  kno¥m  it  destnicti^e!^^ 
two  years  in  one  case,  five  years  in  another,  and  fourteen  in  a  third. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  simple  chronic  disease  in  the  testicle  will  remain 
stationary  for  a  length  of  time,  if  the  constitution  be  tolerably  good ; 
but  if  it  become  deranged,  a  malignant  action  is  produced,  and  the 
disease  assumes  the  character  of  the  complaint  I  am  describing. 

The  testis  in  this  disease  has  often  a  disposition  to  ulcerate ;  the 
scrotum  adheres  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  assumes  a  livid  hue. 
A  sense  of  fluctuation  is  produced,  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  to 
contain  a  fluid;  ulceration  begins  in  the  scrotum,  and  through  the 
opening  a  fungous  substance  projects,  which  discharges  a  very 
large  quantity  of  a  watery  fluid ;  bleedings  occasionally  ensue  from 
this  fung^.  If  the  testicle  be  pressed,  a  quantity  of  matter  which 
looks  like  putrid  brain  insues  ;    the  fung^  sloughs,  then  the  part 
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discliirges  profkBelj,  biaeds,  and  again  iloi^|1is,  until  the  patient  u 
exhaoBted  bj  irritation  and  diacbarge.  Towaida  the  close  of  Kfe, 
the  pain  is  oflen  exeeflstrely  seTere  in  the  part,  in  the  abdomen  it  it 
occasional  only ;  and  the  patient  has  Tomitingy  and  frequent  attacks 
of  diarrhoea.  I  haTe  known  a  perMm  jost  before  deadi  hare  the 
following  symptoms, — ^romiting,  hiccongfa,  riolent  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  swelling  of  the  1^^  and  thighs,  tumour  in  tiie  abdomea, 
and  pain  with  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdoBunal  muscles. 

DISSECTIOK. 

The  testicle  in  these  cases  Taries  in  its  appearance  aeeonling  to 

the  stage  of  the  disease.     A  secretion  of  soft  pulpy  matter,  looking 

something  like  brain,  is  found  deposited  in  the  midst  of  the  aeni* 

niferous  tubes  in  its  early  stages ;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  and 

the  testicle  becomes  enlarged,  the  seminiferous  tubes  are  absorbed, 

and  the  peculiar  secretion  of  this  disease  occupies  their  natural 

situation.     I  have  injected  several  of  these  diseases,  and  we  have 

beautiful  specimens  of  them  in  the  collection.     The  secreted  solid 

substance  is  very  partially  vascular ;    in  some  parts  the  vessels  ars 

very  numerous,  in  others  they  do  not  enter  the  disease ;    those 

which  do,  are  so  tender  in  their  coats,  that  they  readily  give  way 

to  very  slight  force ;    when  ulcerated,  the  fungus  is  found   very 

vascular,  other  parts  of  the  tumour  appear  broken  down,  so  as  to 

have  lost  their  organisation,  and  resemble  cream ;  portions  of  the 

substance  are  solid  like  brain,  but  in  separate  masses ;  some  have 

often  also  a  woolly  or  iiocculent  appearance. 

The  true  The  true  history  of  the  disease  appears  to  consist  in  the  part 

natareofthe  ,,      .  ,  . 

disease.  secreting,  not  common  fibrous  or  adhesive  matter,  but  a  material  of 

much  softer  consistence  scarcely  supporting  vessels  in  some  parts, 

whilst  in  others  there  is  a  rapid  growth  of  the  blood  vessels  :  io 

one  case,  therefore,  it  falls  readily  into  disorganisation;  in  another, 

produces  a  projecting  fungus  so  soon  as  ulceration  allows  the  vesseb 

a  less  limited  growth ;  but  more  of  this  hereafber.     In  some  parts 
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Views  of  fungoid  diaesme  of  the  testis. 

Fig.  1 .  Shows  the  high  vascularity  of  the  scrotum  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  retraction  of 
the  testis  and  of  the  penis. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  the  testis  of  a  patient  of*  Dr.  Blackman,  of 
Ramsbury,  Wilts,  which  Sir  Astley  removed. 

The  whole  of  the    tentis    was  not  diseased,  yet  the  complaint 
returned  in  the  abdomen. 
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w%  find  cotpaUtled  blood  mixod  with  the  mattor  effused,  and  in 
otibtis  tUMdl  coUectioDS  of  semm. 

In  the  diMectkm  of  the  body,  the  spermatic  cord  is  tuberculated  Disease  in  the 

-  spermatic  cord 

with  fungous  tumoarBy  which  contain  a  soft  white  pulpy  mass; 

and  similar  swellings  adhere  to  the  peritoneum  within  the  abdomen. 

A  tumour  is  found  on  the  loins,  reaching  from  thence  upwards, 

behind  the  intestines,  to  the  kidney.     It  covers  the  aorta  and  vena 

eata,  and  the  kidney  adheres  to  it :  when  cut  into,  there  issues  from 

tiie  taaonr  a  considerate  quantity  of  matter  which  looks  like  thick 

GTvam,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  colouring  parts  of  the 

blood.     The  mesenteric  glands  are  enlarged ;  the  liver  has  tubercles 

in  it;   the  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  obstructed  by  a  fungus  or 

aMdollary  secretion  on  it ;   the  duodenum  passes  over,  adheres  to 

die  tomonr,  and  is  narrowed  by  it,  and  the  aorta  uid  cava  also 

idliere  to  it  posteriorly.    The  coats  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava 

beoome  diseased. 


OF  THE   DIAOVOSIS   OF  THIS   DISEASE. 

This  is  a  difficult  task.     From  hydrocele,  the  want  of  trans-  Difference 
parency ;  Tthe  more  globular  form  of  swelling ;    the  pain  which  ^'°™  hydro- 

ceic 

occasionally  attends  it;  its  yielding,  rather  than  extensively 
fluctuating,  and  the  appearance  of  want  of  general  health,  become 
ihfd  moans  of  distinguishing  it. 

B«t  from  the  hydatid  testicle,  when  this  disease  arrives  at  the  From  hydatid 
polpy  state,  the  distinction  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  most  ^^^^  ^' 
experienced  are  liable  to  err.  Pain  in  the  part  occurring  at  distant 
intervEls ;  a  sallow  complexion,  and  the  appearance  of  deficient  general 
health  are  the  criteria,  but  still  I  have  known  the  best  surgeons 
mistaken.  I  really  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  in  hydrocele, 
hydatid,  or  fiingous  testis,  no  objection  exists  to  introducing  a 
lancet  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  If  it  be  hydrocele, 
dn  msh  of  water  directly  proves  its  oatare.  If  it  be  the  hydatid 
swdling,  a  little  water,  mucus,  and  blood  escape ;  and  i£  medullary, 
Uood  only ;  sometimes  a  little  brain-like  substance  appears  upon 
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doubted  if  the  testicle  was  subject  to  the  disease  to  which  the  breast 
is  so  prone,  viz.  the  scirrfauSy  which  in  its  progress^  produces 
cancer. 

I  have  seen  few  examples  of  that  hard  swelling^  in  the  testis 
which  resembles  scinhus,  and  I  have  never  seen  but  one  instance 
in  which  that  hardened  testis  ulcerated  and  destroyed  the  part, 
resembling  in  its  prog^ress  the  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  breast.  Old 
persons  are  most  liable  to  this  disease ;  in  the  few  examples  in 
which  I  thought  the  disease  might  be  scirrhus,  the  age  has  been 
between  fifty  and  seventy  years. 
Symptoms.  The  symptoms  have  been,  a  slow  increase  of  the  testicle ,  a  hard- 

ness which  rendered  the  part  almost  impenetrable  to  pressure, 
occasional  severe  pain  in  the  part  extending  towards  the  loins,  the 
disease  beginning  in  the  testis ;  at  length  extending  to  the  epidi- 
dymis ;  extremely  slow  in  its  progress ;  the  sur^e  of  the  testicle 
feeling  tuberculated,  irregular,  knotted,  and  excessively  hard ;  the 
spermatic  cord  becoming  gradually  thickened ;  the  body  bent  for- 
ward, or  the  thigh  advanced ;  the  leg  and  thigh,  upon  the  affected 
side,  swollen  and  oedematous ;  some  water  effused  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  so  that  the  testis  is  felt  through  an  hydrocele,  a  tumour 
at  last  forms  in  the  loins,  but  never  acquires  the  magnitude  of  that 
in  the  medullary  disease,  nor  does  the  testis  become  so  large  in 
scirrhus  as  in  the  complaint  before  described.  The  patient  sinks 
from  impaired  digesUon,  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  irregular 
state  of  the  bowels. 

DISSECTION. 

When  the  testicle  is  cut  open,  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  tunica 
albuginea  are  thickened  ;  and,  instead  of  the  tubes  which  form  the 
secreting  structure  of  the  testicle,  a  hard  white  mass  is  found,  in 
lobes  or  tubercles,  which  are  harder  than  the  other  parts,  and  in 
which  cartilaginous  and  sometimes  ossific  matter  are  deposited.  The* 
epididymis  has  the  same  appearance,  and  some  tubercles  are  found 
in  the  cord. 
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Fig.  I .  Shows  the  progress  of  chimney-sweepers*  cancer. 
a,  small  wart, 
by  encrusted  wart. 
Cy  nicer  with  everted  edges. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  hsematocele  of  long  standing, 
ff,  spermatic  cord. 
h^  testis. 

c,  tunica  vaginalis  excessively  thickened. 
d  d,  coagulated  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
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SCIRRHOUS    TESTIS. 

Thomas  Cheston,  aged  44,  who  had  resided  at  Tottenham,  was  Case, 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  for  an  enlarged  and  hardened  testis. 
The  testis,  when  first  enlarged,  was  impenetrably  hard  ;  water 
formed  around  it,  and  the  hardened  mass  was  felt  through  the 
surrounding  water,  which,  being  drawn  off,  was  found  to  amount 
to  four  ounces.  His  disease  began  in  June,  1808,  and  he  says,  he 
first  observed  a  pain  in  the  loins,  and,  a  month  afterwards,  hardness 
and  uneasiness  in  the  testicle:  it  gradually  increased,  but  never 
became  very  large.  The  testicle  and  epididymis,  when  he  came  to 
the  Hospital,  were  both  affected,  but  the  spermatic  cord  was  not 
enlarged.  He  had  much  pain  in  his  loins,  more  especially  in 
stooping.  His  countenance  became  then  sallow;  his  digestion 
impaired ;  his  leg  and  thigh  (but  first  the  latter)  became  enlarged 
and  (Edematous.  He  had  been  a  strong  muscular  man,  and  thought 
he  was  in  good  health  when  the  disease  began.  The  testis  was 
removed  in  March,  1809,  and  the  wound  slowly  healed.  He  was 
discharged  the  Hospital  as  soon  as  the  wound  was  closed ;  but  the 
swelling  in  the  thigh  and  leg  remained,  and  he  died  a  month  after 
his  return  to  Tottenham. 

On  examination  of  the  testicle,  after  its  removal,  it  was  found 
hard,  white,  very  compact,  tuberculated,  and  in  a  few  spots  very 
vascular.  The  epididymis  was  also  enlarged.  We  have,  in  the 
collection  of  St.  Thomas  s  Hospital,  three  or  four  preparations  of 
this  disease,  in  which  the  appearances  of  the  testis  are  as  above 
described.  The  substance  is  white,  very  hard,  tuberculated,  carti- 
laginous matter  in  one  part ;  some  ossific  matter  in  others. 

The  disease  does  not  increase,  either  in  the  part  or  in  the 
abdomen,  to  the  same  magnitude  as  the  fungous  disease. 

This  disease  requires  the  operation  for  its  removal :    but  if  the  Disease  of  the 
cord  be  effected,  I  have  not  known  the  operation  to  succeed ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  some  danger  to  life  in  its  performance. 

In  visiting  the  wards  of  Guy's  Hospital,  I  saw  a  man  who  had  a  Case. 
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Constitational 
treatment. 


testicle  very  hard  and  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  cord  at  least 
three  times  its  natural  size.  I  said  to  the  students, ''  It  will  be  of  no 
use  to  operate  in  this  case,  for  the  disease  has  extended  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  knife."  One  of  the  students,  who  thought  himself 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  told  the  man,  if  he  would  place 
himself  under  his  care,  he  would  take  a  lodging  for  him,  and 
remove  the  part.  The  man  consented,  and  this  young  man  removed 
the  testicle,  tracing  the  cord,  as  I  was  informed,  very  much  towards 
the  abdomen.  Peritoneal  inflammation  succeeded,  and  the  man 
died  in  a  few  days,  prematurely  for  the  patient,  usefully  probably 
for  the  rest  of  life  to  this  foolish  and  presumptuous  student. 

This  disease  will  require  the  same  constitutional  treatment  as 
that  which  I  before  described,  after  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, to  prevent  the  return  of  the  complaint. 


LECTURE  XXVII. 


OF  THE  SIMPLE  CHRONIC  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  TESTIS. 


Commence- 
ment of  the 
disease. 


This  is  an  extremely  frequent  disease,  and  one  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  malignant  complaint  of  the  part. 

This  disease  begins  in  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  epididymis, 
at  first  unattended  with  pain.     It  gradually  increases,  without  pain, 
until  the  testicle  becomes  involved  in  the  disease ;    the  testis  is 
quite  smooth ;  the  epididymis  may  be  traced  separately  from  the 
testis,  the  line  of  separation  being  more  distinct  than  in  the  natural 
state.     The  patient's  health  appears  generally  but  little  affected, 
and  the  part  is  so  indolent,  that  the  patient  handles  it  with  a  degree 
of  roughness,  which  surprises  the  surgeon.      Both  testicles   not 
unfrequently  become  affected  at  the  same  time ;    and  sometimes, 
when  the  enlargement  is  subdued  in  the  one,  the  other  becomes 
diseased  in  a  similar  manner.     The  surface  of  the  testicles  and 
epididymis  remain  quite  smooth,  even  under  g^eat  increase  of  the 
part. 


PLATE  XII.— MORBID  ANATOMY. 

Different  views  of  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testis. 

Fig.  1 .  Testis  of  a  German  gentleman  who  had  a  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testis,  with  scarcely  any  pain. 
a  a,  testis. 
5,  caada  epididymis. 

c,  spermatic  cord.  The  yellow  and  solid  effusion  poured  out 
not  only  into  the  tuhuli,  but  also  in  the  membrane  between 
them. 

Fig.  2.  Shows  the  granular  swelling  which  frequently  succeeds  the 
chronic  abscess.     This  disease  is  free  from  all  malignant 
disposition. 
a  a,  granular  swelling. 

Fig.  3.  A  testis  removed  for  a  granular  swelling. 
a,  granular  swelling. 
by  the  skin. 

Fig  4.  Section  of  a  grailular  swellinpr* 
a  Of  skin. 

b  by  granular  swelling. 
r,  epididymis. 

d,  spermatic  rord. 
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In  the  state  which  I  have  described  the  testicle  remains  for  Its  farther 
weeks,  and  sometimes  for  months ;  and  then  under  severe  catarrh  P"'^***' 
or  violent  exercise,  especially  on  horseback,  it  becomes  very  painful, 
with  uneasiness  of  the  loins  and  redness  of  the  scrotum,  which  will 
be  relieved  by  the  means  which  are  to  be  hereafter  described ;  but 
soon  the  symptoms  return,  and  at  length  a  suppurative  inflammfi- 
tion  ensues,  which  usually  happens  at  the  extremity  of  the 
epididymis :  a  sinus  follows,  which  discharges  seminal  fluid,  stiffen- 
ing the  linen  as  semen  is  wont  to  do.  From  this  sinus  granulations 
jq>ring,  and  produce  an  exuberant  growth,  forming  a  prominent 
g^ranular  swelling  upon  the  scrotum.  This  still  continues  for  an 
indefinite  time,  unless  something  be  done  by  surgery  for  its  relief. 

DISSECTION. 

Before  this  disease  was  understood,  I  have  several  times  known 
the  testicle  removed  for  it,  and  the  appearances  upon  dissection  I 
have  preserved  in  the  collection. 

In  the  adhesive  stage,  a  uniform  yellowish  white  adhesive  matter  Adhes>« 
loads  the  tissue  of  the  part ;    the  seminiferous  tubes  remain,  but 
are  separated  by  the  effusion  which  I  have  described. 

In  the  suppurative  stage,  upon  cutting  into  the  epididymis,  and  SapparatiTt 
sometimes  into  the  body  of  the  testicle  itself,  a  small  abscess  is  ^^^^* 
fbond,  containing  pus,  mixed  with  adhesive  or  fibrous  matter ;  and 
this  state  of  the  testicle  will  sometimes  render  its  removal  neces- 
lary.     When  it  forms  a  granular  swelling,  it  is  found,  upon  dissec- 
tbn,   that  a  small   opening  is   formed   in   the   covering  of  the 
epididymis,  through  which  the  granulations  spring  and  expand; 
tad  sometimes  the  testicle  itself  forms  the  granulation  from  the  . 
tbscess  which  it  contains,  and  which  passes  through  an  opening  in 
die  tanica  albuginea.     These  abscesses  will  sometimes,  after  dis- 
dtturging  for  months  and  even  for  years,  absorb  the  testicle,  and 
ktve  the  patient  with  little  more  than  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the 
tunica  albuginea  remaining ;  and  if  both  testes  have  been  affected, 
Q^potence  is  the  result. 
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TREATMENT   OF   CHRONIC   INFLAMMATION. 


OF   THE   CAUSE   OF  THE   SIMPLE  CHRONIC    DISEASE. 

Morbid  state  "^^^  complaint  is  often  depending  for  its  production  upon  a 
of  the  urethra,  morbid  state  of  the  urethra,  which  produces  a  sympathetic  influence 
upon  the  testicle.  Sometimes  it  is  simple  irritation  only  of  the 
urethra  which  produces  it ;  sometimes  a  stricture  in  the  membra- 
nous part ;  now  and  then  an  irritation  in  the  prostate  gland,  or  in 
the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra.  But  still  it  is  wrong  to  view  it 
as  having  merely  a  local  origin;  for  there  is,  in  most  of  these 
cases,  a  state  of  constitution  which  predisposes  it,  and  without  con- 
stitutional alterative  means  you  will  not  succeed  in  curing  it.  I 
Syphilis.  have  often  seen  this  disease  follow  syphilis  ;  frequently  observed  it 

accompanied  with  an  eruption,  which  many  would  conceive  of  a 
syphilitic  character ;  often  known  it  to  follow  a  mercurial  course 
in  delicate  persons,  who  have,  during  the  time,  been  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  to  catching  cold  from  being  fre- 
quently wet  in  inclement  weather. 


OF   THE    TREATMENT   OF    THIS    CHRONIC    INFLAMMATION. 


Position. 


Medicine. 


This  complaint,  for  which  the  testicle  is  frequently  removed, 
under  a  mistaken  idea  of  its  malignant  tendency,  generally  yields 
to  the  treatment  which  I  shall  now  advise  yon  to  adopt. 

When  you  are  consulted  respecting  the  complaint  in  its  adhesive 
stage,  you  will  say  to  your  patient,  "  Now,  if  you  choose  to  be 
cured,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  effecting  it ;  but  I  fear  you  will  not 
submit.*' — *'  Oh,*'  he  says,  **  I  will  submit  to  any  thing  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  my  testicle. *'     Well,  the  plan  then  is  as  follows : 

First,  Observe  the  recumbent  posture  for  a  month.  It  is  not 
sitting  with  your  legs  raised  which  will  suffice,  but  to  be  absolutely 
recumbent  is  necessary. 

Secondly,  take  two  or  three  grains  of  submurias  hydrargyri  and 
a  grain  of  opium  night  and  morning,  until  the  mouth  be  sore  ;  and 


PLATE  XIII.— MORBID  ANATOMY. 
Views  of  chronic  and  scrophulous  inflammation  of  the  testis. 

Fig.  1.  A  granular  swelling  following  a  chronic  abscess  in  the 
testis,  the  granulations  protruding  through  an  aperture  in 
the  tunica  albuginea. 

a,  granular  swelling. 

b,  circle  of  skin  at  its  root. 

Fig.  2.  Earthy  matter  effused  in  the  epididymis  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation. 

a,  testis. 

b,  epididymis. 
Cf  cord. 

dy  earthy  deposit. 
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In  the  state  which  I  have  described  the  testicle  remains  for  Its  forther 
weeks,  and  sometimes  for  months ;  and  then  under  severe  catarrh  P"****** 
or  violent  exercise,  especially  on  horseback,  it  becomes  very  painfiil, 
with  uneasiness  of  the  loins  and  redness  of  the  scrotum,  which  will 
be  relieved  by  the  means  which  are  to  be  hereafter  described ;  but 
soon  the  symptoms  return,  and  at  length  a  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion ensues,  which  usually  happens  at  the  extremity  of  the 
epididymis :  a  sinus  follows,  which  discharges  seminal  fluid,  stiffen- 
ing the  linen  as  semen  is  wont  to  do.  From  this  sinus  g^ranulations 
jipring,  and  produce  an  exuberant  growth,  forming  a  prominent 
£^ranular  swelling  upon  the  scrotum.  This  still  continues  for  an 
indefinite  time,  unless  something  be  done  by  surgery  for  its  relief. 

DISSECTION. 

Before  this  disease  was  understood,  I  have  several  times  known 
the  testicle  removed  for  it,  and  the  appearances  upon  dissection  I 
have  preserved  in  the  collection. 

In  the  adhesive  stage,  a  uniform  yellowish  white  adhesive  matter  Adhes.Tt 
loads  the  tissue  of  the  part ;    the  seminiferous  tubes  remain,  but         * 
are  separated  by  the  effusion  which  I  have  described. 

In  the  suppurative  stage,  upon  cutting  into  the  epididymis,  and  SapparatiTt 
sometimes  into  the  body  of  the  testicle  itself,  a  small  abscess  is  '^^^* 
£>und,  containing  pus,  mixed  with  adhesive  or  fibrous  matter ;  and 
this  state  of  the  testicle  will  sometimes  render  its  removal  neces- 
sary.    When  it  forms  a  granular  swelling,  it  is  found,  upon  dissec- 
tion,  that  a  small   opening  is   formed   in   the   covering  of  the 
epididymis,  through  which  the  granulations  spring  and  expand ; 
and  sometimes  the  testicle  itself  forms  the  granulation  from  the  . 
abscess  which  it  contains,  and  which  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  tunica  albuginea.     These  abscesses  will  sometimes,  after  dis- 
charging for  months  and  even  for  years,  absorb  the  testicle,  and 
leave  the  patient  with  little  more  than  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the 
tanica  albuginea  remaining ;  and  if  both  testes  have  been  affected, 
impotence  is  the  result. 
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OF   THE   IRRITABLE  TESTIS. 


Sometimes 

require* 

removal. 

CMe. 


Granalar 
swelling. 


Treatment. 
Pressure. 

Caustic. 


Removal. 


Many   testicles   condemned   for  remoTal   I   hare  thus  known 

preserved. 

When  the  disease  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  an  abscess 
in  the  testicle,  it  will  sometimes  require  to  be  removed. 

One  of  our  students,  who  afterwards  became  a  surgeon  in  the 
cavalry,  had  an  inflammation  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  relieved  by  means  similar  to  those  which 
I  have  recommended  ;  yet  each  time  he  returned  to  exertion,  the 
inflammation  and  swelling  were  reproduced :  tired  by  repeated  dis- 
appointments, and  unable  to  pursue  his  profession  as  he  wished,  he 
begged  me  to  remove  the  part,  which  I  did :  and  upon  examination 
of  it,  afler  the  operation,  I  found  a  chronic  abscess  in  its  centre. 

When  the  abscess  is  followed  by  a  large  swelling,  produced  by 
an  exuberant  growth  of  granulations  (a  granular  swelling,)  the 
treatment  which  is  to  be  pursued  is  to  be  as  follows: 

First.  Try  pressure  with  adhesive  plasters;  and  if  this  does 
not  succeed, 

Secondly.  Sprinkle  the  surface  with  powdered  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  which  gradually  reduces  it.  I  once 
knew  arsenic  applied  freely  upon  the  granulations,  and  it  destroyed  life. 

Thirdly.  It  may  be  removed  by  excision.  An  elliptical  incision 
is  made  into  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  projecting  granulations, 
and  then  the  knife  is  to  be  carried  horizontally  under  the  root  of 
the  swelling,  where  it  projects  from  the  opening  in  the  tunica 
albiiginea;  and  thus  it  is  removed.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  then 
brought  together  by  suture,  and  healed. 

Fourthly.  But  when  the  epididymis  and  testicle  are  much 
involved  in  the  disease,  and  there  is  much  loss  of  substance  in  the 
scrotum,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  testicle. 


OF   THE   IRRITABLE  TESTIS. 


Symptoms. 


This  disease  is  known  by  the  following  symptoms  :^ the  patient 
has  an  uneasy  sensation  in  a  part  of  the  testicle ;  it  is  tender  to 
pressure,  tender  also  in  exercise,  and  unusually  sensitive  at  all  times. 


PLATE  XIV.— MORBID  ANATOMY. 

Fig.  1.  ShowA  cartilaginous  bodies  growing  from  the  caput  epidi- 
dymis. 
a  Qy  cartilaginous  bodies. 

hy  cartilaginous  and  ossific  bodies  between  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  tunica  albuginea. 

Fig.  2. 

a,  ossific  bod  J  growing  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  tunica 

albuginea. 
hy  vas  deferens. 
Cy  spermatic  cord. 

Fig.  3.  Hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
fl,  testis  (rnde  p.  260.) 
by  tunica  vaginalis,  showing  where  it   ceases   to   cover  the 

testis, 
r,  vas  deferens. 
d  d,  hydrocele  cyst  adhering  to  the  spermatic  cord. 

Fig.  4.  Hydatid  testis  dissected  ;  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  showing 
that  this  disease  is  an  altered  secretion  into  tubes  and  bag^ 
formed  by  obstnictions  of  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  at  least  in 
some  instances ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  extend  further  than  the  testis  and  epididymis  {vide  p. 
296  and  320.) 

IT,  spermatic  cord. 

h  h  h,  numerous  bags  of  fluid. 
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The  sensibility  of  the  part  becohies  occasionallj  so  much  increased, 
that  the  slightest  touch  is  exquisitely  painful ;  pain  is  felt  in  the 
back  and  groin ;  the  motion  of  the  part  and  slight  pressure  of  the 
clothes  in  walking  produce  so  much  pain  as  to  almost  forbid  exercise, 
and  the  patient  finds  no  comfort  but  by  reposing  continually  upon 
a  8o£i,  or  by  remaining  in  bed.  The  testicle  is  little  swollen,  and  the 
whole  of  the  part  is  not  equally  tender.  The  spermatic  cord  sometimes 
partakes  of  this  exquisite  sensibility.  If  the  part  be  not  supported 
the  pain  is  scarcely  tolerable.  The  patient  is  obliged  to  place 
himself  in  bed  upon  the  opposite  side  to  the  disease,  or  he  does  not 
rest.  He  has  pain  in  the  thigh  on  the  same  side, — the  testis 
appears  full  and  loaded.  Motion  in  most  cases  produces  not  only 
pain  at  the  time,  but  additional  uneasiness  afterwards.  The  stomach 
is  rendered  extremely  irritable,  and  vomiting  is  sometimes  produced. 

The  disease  frequently  continues  many  weeks,  sometimes  exists 
for  months,  and  with  others  endures  for  years.  When  the  patient 
thinks  himself  much  better,  a  little  more  exercise  than  usual  renews 
all  the  symptoms. 

The  complaint  produces,  in  some  instances,  so  much  distress  of 
mind,  so  high  a  degree  of  bodily  suffering,  and  so  completely  inca- 
pacitates the  sufferer  from  amusement,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  profession 
or  business,  that  he  seeks  relief  from  an  operation,  which  I  was 
-ihrice  compelled  by  the  patients  to  perform,  rather  than  reconmiended 
it  upon  my  own  judgment. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  a  medical  man  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  which  rendered  his  life  burdensome  to  him. 

'^  I  think  I  can  trace  back  the  origin  of  my  complaint  to  the  Case. 
Spring  of  1817,  about  eight  or  nine  months  before  I  married.  I 
lired  too  well :  got  very  corpulent  and  bloated,  and  had  excessire 
Venereal  excitement,  which  I  did  not  gratify,  and  felt  the  testicles 
and  vessels  of  the  cord  ready  to  burst;  but  when  I  rose  and  walked, 
the  uneasy  sensations  subsided. 

'^  Soon  after  I  married,  I  began  to  feel  the  uneasiness  in  the 
testicle  I  have  since  suffered  from.  I  felt  pain  in  coitu  so  great,  as 
to  lead  me  to  go  to  London  for  advice.     The  testis  is  a  little -fuller: 
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Case.  Mrs.  King,  of  Charing  Grom,  aged  58,  had  an  enonnons  enlarge- 

oient  of  her  left  breast ;  she  discovered  it  fourteen  years  ago»  and 
supposed  it  arose  from  a  blow.  When  first  obsenred,.  it  was  as 
large  as  a  marble  only,  hard,  and  entirely  unattended  with  pain. 

It  seemed  to  be  buried  in  the  breast,  and  was  not  very  moveaU* 
in  the  glandular  structure. 

It  g^radually  g^w  until  two  years  ago,  when  it  had  acquired  the 
size  of  a  melon.  At  that  period  it  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  faster 
than  before ;  but  was  still  unattended  with  pain,  and  her  general 
health  appeared  to  be  good. 

Last  Christmas  it  also  acquired  a  very  sudden  increase ;  but  was 
still  free  from  any  painful  sensations,  excepting  that  sometimes, 
when  she  had  a  cold,  she  felt  a  slight  uneasiness  in  the  part. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1822, 1  was  consulted;  the  tumour 
then  measured  thirty-five  inches  in  circumference,  was  solid,  and 
felt  cartilaginous  in  some  parts ;  but  in  others  was  soft  and  fluctu- 
ating, and  one  bag  evidently  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid. 
The  solid  tumour  was  placed  above,  the  fluid  occupied  the  lower 
part  of  the  swelling.  Her  general  health  was  good,  and  the 
swelling  was  free  from  pain;  but  she  suffered  much  from  its 
weight  drawing  down  the  skin  and  pectoral  muscle,  and  putting 
the  nerves  exceedingly  on  the  stretch. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  removed,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Key,  a  surgeon  of  Guy^s  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Laviss,  a  practitioner 
in  Westminster. 

The  large  vessels,  divided  in  the  operation,  were  immediately 
secured,  or  pressed  upon,  so  as  to  prevent  any  considerable  loss  of 
blood. 

The  wound,  when  dressed  on  the  seventh  day  appeared  healthy ; 
her  constitution  suffered  but  little,  and  she  recovered  without  any 
untoward  circumstance,  and  is  now  living  at  the  same  residence. 

Upon  inspection,  the  greater  part  of  the  swelling  appeared  like 
boiled  udder ;  within  which,  at  various  parts,  cysts  were  contained, 
and  when  these  were  opened,  hydatids,  composed  of  numerous 
lamell8e,were  found :  serum  was  effused  around  them. 
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June,  1818. — Lady  Hewett,  aged  60,  tall,  and  of  strong  consti-  Case. 
tuUon,  dates  the  origin  of  the  swellhig  in  her  breast  from  a  blow 
she  received,  November,  1815,  in  her  axilla,  by  falling  against  a 
chair ;  although  she  had  previously  felt  some  evanescent  pains  in 
her  right  bosom.  Nine  weeks  after  the  blow,  she  felt  uneasiness 
in  the  right  breast,  which  extended  into  the  axilla.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1816  she  discovered  a  swelling^  in  her  right  breast,  which 
was  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  situated  below  the  nipple.  In 
May,  I8I69  it  had  acquired  the  size  of  a  melon,  and  she  consulted 
Dr.  Sharp,  of  Thrapston,  who  ordered  her  what  medicines  hm 
thought  most  appropriate  to  her  situation,  and  sent  her  to  Harrow- 
gate  ;  but,  as  the  swelling  increased,  she  applied  leeches  every  day 
for  two  months,  and  afterwards  every  other  day,  till  September, 
without  advantage. 

She  then  determined  to  try  the  influence  of  pressure,  which  she 
continued  several  months,  by  adhesive  plaster,  and  afterwards  by 
an  instrument,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  whidi  was  worn  during 
four  months,  but  without  any  advantage,  as  the  swelling  still  conti- 
nued to  increase. 

She  therefore  determined  to  leave  the  case  to  nature,  and  she 
did  so  until  November,  1817,  when  the  swelling  began  to  undei^ 
a  change.  It  increased  quickly,  and  became  soft  at  its  upper  part, 
appearing  inclined  to  suppurate :' — fomentations  and  poultices  were 
applied,  calomel  and  opium  given,  but  matter  did  not  form.  This 
treatment  was  continued  until  the  May  followii^,  when  she  discon- 
tinued all  the  means. 

In  June,  1818,  she  made  up  her  n^nd  to  submit  to  an  operation,, 
which  I  performed  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1818,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Lowdell,  and  my  nephew,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper. 
The  swelling  was  of  great  size,  weighing  nine  pounds.  It  was 
in  part  solid,  in  some  parts  evidently  contained  a  fluid,  and  over 
the  fluid  part  there  was  a  slight  blue  tint.  The  swelling  was  very 
moveable,  and  reached  doym  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Lady  H/s  general  health  was  good.  The  first  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion consisted  in  making  a  puncture  into  the  tumour  at  its  most 
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prominent  part,  and  discharging  a  quantity  of  serum  from  it,  bj 
which  it  was  at  once  clear  the  disease  was  of  the  hydatid  kind,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  swelling  was  lessened.  An  incision  was  then 
made  across  the  tumour,  a  little  above  its  middle,  and  the  flap  of 
integument  being  raised,  the  upper  part  of  the  swelling  was 
detached  from  the  pectoral  muscle ;  and  with  the  handle  of  the 
knife  the  swelling  was  further  separated,  and  a  flap  of  skin  being 
left  below  to  meet  that  at  the  upper  part,  the  operation  was  thos 
concluded.  The  removal  was  borne  with  great  fortitude.  Two 
arteries,  of  considerable  size,  required  to  be  secured.  The  integu- 
ments were  brought  together  by  a  single  suture,  and  by  adhesive 
plaster.  On  the  16th  of  June  the  wound  was  first  dressed,  and  on 
the  3(Hh  Lady  H.  was  quite  well. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  W.,  aged  45,  twenty-si^  years  ago,  fell  in 
getting  into  a  carriage,  and  received  a  blow  upon  the  breast,  which 
immediately  became  black  and  uneasy ;  she  applied  leeches  upon  it, 
but  a  small  lump  remained.  Three  years  ago  the  sweUing  began 
to  increase,  and,  from  a  rounded  form,  became  oblong,  but  was  free 
from  pain ;  its  increase  was  so  gradual,  that  little  alteration  was 
produced  in  twelve  months.  At  this  time  the  veins  began  to 
enlarge,  and  the  skin  to  be  discoloured ;  yet  still  it  was  free  from 
pain.  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  applied  to  me,  and  I  ordered 
leeches,  which  emptied  the  veins,  but  did  not  diminish  the  swellii^, 
for  it  continued  to  increase,  and  several  blue  spots  appeared  upon 
it;  but  it  preserved  a  globular  form:  spirituous  lotions  wera 
applied  upon  it  to  check  its  growth  by  evaporation. 

Two  months  before  the  operation,  the  tumour  underwent  a  sudden 
increase,  and  was  supposed  to  weigh  about  five  pounds.  She  was 
free  from  pain  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease;  her  spirits 
were  good;  her  activity  undiminished,  and  her  constitution  was 
unaflfected  until  the  last  two  months,  when  she  said  she  felt  nervous; 
and  head-aches,  which  she  had  always  experienced  occasionally, 
increased  in  the  progress  of  the  disease :  the  original  lump  was  for 
a  time  distinct  in  the  tumour,  but  at  length  blended  itself  with  the 
geneml  mass. 
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In  June,  1818,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cline,  I  removed  thiB 
tumour,  by  making  two  flaps,  as  in  the  last  operation,  and  I  tied 
the  arteries,  which  I  divided  as  I  proceeded.  Little  constitutional 
irritation  followed,  and  in  six  weeks  Mrs.  W.  was  well.  The 
appearances  in  this  breast  were  similar  to  those  in  Lady  Hewett's. 

Mrs.  Styles,  aged  28,  had  a  tumour  in  the  breast  which  had  Case, 
existed  three  years,  and  which  was  sometimes  painful  from  changes 
of  temperature,  and  sometimes  from  the  approach  of  menstruation ; 
but  the  pain  was  inconsiderable. 

It  began  in  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  which  was  hard 
and  moveable ;  but  it  gradually  became  larger,  until  it  was  about 
two  inches  in  diameter :  her  menstruation  and  bowels  were  regulari 
but  rather  inclined  to  costiveness ;  her  general  health  was  good. 

My  nephew,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  removed  this  swelling  before 
me ;  and  when  he  cut  into  the  tumour,  a  bladder  of  water  was 
opened. 

The  cyst,  in  which  the  water  was  contained,  appeared  very  vas- 
cular ;  it  was  then  removed :  the  wound  healed  in  a  fortnight ;  but 
an  abscess  afterwards  formed  and  discharged  for  six  weeks,  and 
then  closed.  This  was,  therefore,  a  simple  cyst,  formed  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  serous 
secretion. 

We  have,  in  the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a  large 
globular  hydatid,  which  Mr.  Cline  informed  me  was  discharged 
from  the  breast. 

It  appears  then,  as  I  have  stated,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
hydatid  or  encysted  tumours  in  the  breast.  One,  in  which  the 
production  is  a  globular  hydatid,  like  that  which  is  considered  to 
be  a  distinct  animal,  and  which  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  diffe* 
rent  parts  of  the  human  body ;  the  second,  a  cyst  composed  of 
numerous  lamellse  like  the  crystalline  humour ;  and  the  other,  a 
beg  containing  serum,  and  probably  produced  by  an  adhesive  process 
shutting  the  communication  between  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
in  which  secretion  proceeds. 
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DIAGNOSIS. 

The  marks  of  distinction  in  this  disease  are— 1st,  the  health 
remaining  perfect ;  2ndl7,  the  almost  entire  ahsence  of  pain,  unless 
there  is  a  supparative  tendency  in  the  cysts,  when  I  have  known 
the  disease  painful ;  3rdly,  the  swelling  heing  firm,  smooth,  and 
not  tender  to  the  touch ;  4thly,  when  a  fluid  forms,  the  flactuation 
being  very  distinct,  and  a  slight  blue  tinge  being  observable  when 
it  approaches  the  skin ;  5thly,  the  fluid,  when  evacuated,  having 
the  transparency  of  water,  with  a  very  slight  yellow  tinge,  and  this 
is  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  discharge  of  mucus. 

TREATMENT   OF   THIS    DISEASE. 

When  the  tumour  becomes  of  great  magnitude,  there  is  no  other 
mode  of  relief  but  by  removing  it ;  and,  although  the  complaint  be 
very  formidable  in  point  of  size,  yet  the  operation  is  attended  with 
very  little  danger ;  and  if  the  arteries  have  become  large,  the  only 
care  which  is  required  is  to  secure  them  during  the  operation,  as 
they  are  divided. 
WhenremoYed      No  remote  danger  exists,  for  I  have  never  known  this  disease 
^/dX"or'    "'^^  "^^  ""^  opemion  in   which  the  swelling  was  clearly 
return.  removed ;  although   I   have  (but  not  in  the  breast)  when  a  small 

part  of  the  swelling  remained.  But  the  disease  does  not  conta- 
minate the  absorbent  vessels  or  their  glands,  but  is  to  be  considered 
as  entirely  local. 

When  a  single   cyst  exists,   the   swelling  does   not  require 
removal. 
Q^^^  A  young  woman  was  sent  into  Guy's  Hospital,  many  yesrs  ago, 

by  Mr.  Saumarez  and  Mr.  Dixon,  who  had  a  tumour  in  her  breast, 
which  at  first  felt  hard,  and  was  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  Seeing  her  general  health  was  perfectly  good,  I  applied 
a  plaster,  and  did  no  more :  the  swelling  underwent  but  littk 
change,  and  she  quitted  the  hospital.      Many  months  after  she 
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PLATE  XV.— MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BREAST. 

The  first  three  figures  represent  the  hydatid  state  of  the  hreast, 

{from  •Mrs,  King's  Case.) 

Fig,  1 .  A  cyst  in  which  the  hydatids  had  been  contained,  exhibiting 
its  great  \rascularity. 

Fig.  2.  A  section  of  the  fibrine,  exhibitiiijj;  its  great  vascularity, 
which  also  contains  numerous  hydatids  {vide  p.  320.) 

Fig.  3.  A  cluster  of  hydatids,  with  the  stalk  upon  which  they 
grew,  cut  through. 

The  next  three  figures,  4,  5,  and  6,  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
disease  as  it  advances,  combining  a  scirrhous  stinicture  with 
hydatids. 

Fig.  4.  Shows  hydatids  imbedded  in  scirrhous  structure. 

Fig.  5.  View  of  a  globular  hydatid. 

Fig.  6.  Exhibits  an  immense  number  of  small  hydatids  in  a  portion 
of  the  breast  which  I  removed  from  Mrs.  Hewlet,  the  largest 
not  bigger  than  a  pea. 

The  remaining  six  figures  exhibit  the  different  stages  of  the 

irritable  tumour. 

Fig.  7.  An  irritable  tumour  cut  open,  its  internal  surface  compact 
and  smooth. 

Fig.  8.  Seems  to  be  a  compound  of  the  chronic  mammary  tumour 
with  the  irritable. 

Fig.  9.  An  irritable  tumour,  which  frequently  remains  stationary. 
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ViiX.  1 1 .   Section  of  a  scrofulous  tumour  of  the 
yellow  appearance,  and  unequal  vascular 

Fig.  12.  Caiiilaginoiis  and  oesific  tumour  of  Uu 
extended  over  it:  two  large  portions  < 
breasty  below  the  skin ;  and  beneath  the 
ossific  matter  is  deposited. 
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applied  again  for  admission,  because  the  swelling  was  much 
increased,  and  I  then  ordered  her  into  the  operating  theatre,  to 
remove  it ;  but  upon  examining  it  with  gpreat  attention,  I  felt  a 
fluctuation,  and,  turning  to  the  students,  I  said,  ''  I  shall  put  a 
Jancet  into  this  swelling,  to  ascertain  its  contents ;"  which  I  did, 
and  serum  only  was  discharged.  I  introduced  a  small  piece  of  lint 
into  the  orifice,  brought  on  an  adhesive  inflammation,  the  sides  of 
the  cyst  adhered,  and  the  patient  did  well,  having  no  return  of  the 
complaint. 

ON    THE   SCIRRHOUS   TUBERCLE. 

This  disease  is  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence. 

The  symptoms  with  which  it  is  accompanied  are  as  follow : 

The  swelling  is  generally  discovered  after  it  has  acquired  consi-  Symptomi. 
derable  magnitude,  and  it  must  have  been  the  growth  of  several 
weeks.  It  is  said  to  be  discovered  by  accident:  but  if  the 
patient  distinctly  traces  her  feelings,  she  will  have  observed  some 
uneasy  sensation,  which  led  her  to  feel  the  part.  Sometimes  the 
attention  is  first  attracted  to  the  bosom  by  a  drop  of  bloody  serum 
having  stained  the  linen  opposite  the  nipple,  it  having  flowed  from 
one  of  the  lactiferous  tubes.  Sometimes  a  distinct  and  sharp 
pricking  pain  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  swelling. 

It  feels  extremely  hard.     It  is  evidently  seated  in  the  gland  of  Bituftion. 

the  breast.     It  is  moveable,  but  more  so  in  the  breast  than  in  itself. 

It  is  usually  dbtinctly  circtnnscribed,  so  that  the  surgeon  thinks  he 

is  able  to  decide  upon  its  limits,  yet  it  generally  happens  that 

portions  of  it  branch  out  into  the  gland,  and  connect  it  with  parts 

of  the  breast  at  a  distance. 

In  some  instances,  it  is  rather  a  scirrhous  inflammation  in  the  Sometimes  not 

tabercular* 
breast  than  a  distinct  tumour,  which  hardens   and  swells  the 

bosom  throughout  its  whole  extent.     In  this  state  I  have  seen  it 

cross  through  the  ceUnlar  tissue  to  the  other  breast,  and  gradually 

extend  in  a  similar  manner  through  it.    At  first  the  scirrhous 
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tubercle  is  not  painful,  but  sttbieqoenily  beoomet  lo ;  bat  then  tfaf 
pain  ii  occasional  only,  occurring  at  distant  intenrals. 

The  pain  is  exessively  severe,  commonlj  as  a  stab  in  the  paft ; 
sometimes  a  burning  heat ;  now  a  pricking  stfisation ;  tliMi  a 
of  tearing,  as  if  the  nenres  of  the  breast  were  torn  out,  or  the 
itself  tearing  off.  In  other  cases,  the  pain  is  more  obscure,  lil 
the  aching  of  rheumatism. .  It  generally  extends  to  the  shoulder  on 
the  same  side,  and  often  affects  the  nenres  of  the  arm. 

The  painful  sensations  in  the  breast  recur  about  once  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  when  the  swelling  begins  to  be  painful ;  but  more 
frequently,  as  the  disease  advances ;  and  I  believe  there  is  an  occa- 
sional determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  and  that  the  disease 
increases,  particularly  when  this  painful  period  recurs. 

Prior  to  menstruation,  (about  four  days,)  the  breast  feels  fuller, 
heavier,  and  much  more  painful;  and  although,  from  the  last- 
mentioned  period  it  may  have  been  tranquil,  it  scarcely  ever  fiiils  to 
have  painful  sensations  at  the  return  of  the  menstruations;  but 
more  so  just  prior  to  it,  than  at  the  exact  moment ;  for  it  is  relieved 
as  soon  as  the  evacuation  begins,  and  is  always  much  lessened  after 
its  cessation. 

The  swelling  gradually  grows  from  the  size  of  a  marble,  when  it 
is  first  observed,  until  it  acquires  a  magnitude  of  two  or  thrsd 
inches  in  diameter;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  the  true  scirrhous 
tubercle  increases  to  a  very  considerable  bulk,  and  this  circumstance 
is  one  of  its  criteria. 

The  next  change  is  a  retraction  of  the  nipple,  and  this  occurs 
from  the  lactiferous  tubes  being  drawn  out  of  their  course  by  the 
swelling,  and  consequently  they  draw  in  the  nipple,  in  which  they 
terminate ;  frequently  also  the  nipple  becomes  red,  inflamed,  exco^ 
riated,  and  sometimes  ulcerated. 

A  change  is  also  produced  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  it  is 
puckered  so  as  to  resemble  a  cicatrix,  and  this  arises  from  its 
adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the  tubercle.  Frequently  the  follicles  of 
the  skin  are  filled  with  black  sebaceous  matter  around  the  nipple,  in 
the  areola,  and  in  the  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  breast. 
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The  cellular  membrane  becomes  inflamed  and  hardened,  and  IHUe  Absorbcati 
taberclee  form  in  the  absorbent  vessels  under  the  integuments.  affected. 

At  this  period,  or  sometimes  prior  to  it,  the  glands  in  the  axilla  The  gUnds 
become  enlarged,  and  many  of  these  are  often  affected.  But  if  the  enUreeT'"* 
disease  be  on  the  sternal  side  of  the  nipple,  the  gland  just  above  the 
i;lavicle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  is  felt  hardened  and  increased ; 
for  then  the  irritation  is  extended  by  the  absorbents  through  the 
intercostal  muscles  to  the  internal  mammary  absorbent  vessels  and 
glands. 

When  the  glands  in  the  axilla  have  been  many  of  them  enlarged  Extends  to 
and  obstructed,  I  have  seen  the  scirrtums  irritation  proceed  by  the  ^^*^icuJ**' 
absorbents  from  the  axilla  to  the  back  of  the  shoulder,   on  the 
scapula,  and  extend  from  thence  to  the  glands  above  and  behind  the 
clavicle. 

Months  and  sometimes  years  roll  on,  and  the  disease  continues  Exists  for 
in  its  adhesive  stage,  and  it  even  often  destroys  without  furdier  j^^JL^^'^^iS^ 
change  occurring;   but  ft^uently  it  proceeds   to  a  suppurative 
inflammation :  then  the  skin  appears  of  a  livid  redness ;  the  pain 
becomes  even  more  severe;  a  slight  sense  of  fluctuation,  or  rather 
of  yielding,  is  perceived  in  this  part,  which  g^radually  ulcerates  and 
discharges  only  a  bloody  serum;  for  true  pus  is  not  generated. 
Pus  is  attempted  to  be  produced ;  but  it  is  not  formed  upon  the  Becomes 
truly  malignant  surfieuses,  but  only  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  if  ^ce^^^ 
they  be  ulcerated.     I  have,  however,  sometimes  seen  an  approach 
to  suppuration. 

The  surface  of  the  sore  feels  hard,  like  the  original  tumour,  and  character 
is  remarkably  insensible  to  pressure:  and  you  therefore  will  ®^'**®"®'^* 
observe  the  patient  wipe  it  and  handle  it  with  a  deg^e  of  roughness 
and  want  of  gentleness,  which  surprises  those  who  are  unaware  of 
its  little  sensibility.  The  granulations  which  spring  from  the  sore 
are  imperfectly  formed;  in  some  parts  rising  considerably,  in 
others  scarcely  any  are  produced :  they  differ  from  common  healthy 
granulations  in  their  hardness,  in  their  insensibility  and  in  their 
secretion ;  which  is,  as  I  have  stated,  ^enerally^  bloody-coloured 
serum. 
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The  nicer  Bleedings  frdm  the  sore  are  frequent;  they  occur  spontaneoaAlj, 

bleeds.  ^°^  reliere  the  patient's  sufferings ;  and  the  ohsenration  of  this  maj 

have  led  to  the  use  of  leeches  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  stages  of 
the  disease :  they  also  arise  from  removing,  the  adhering  dressings, 
or  from  wiping  the  surface  of  the  sore ;  and  the  flow  of  blood  does 
not  easily  stop,  as  the  vessels  have  little  power  of  contraction; 
pressure,  however,  succeeds  in  checking  the  haemorrhage. 

The  edges  of  the  sore  become  everted,  the  ulceration  g^radually 
proceeds  until  a  large  ulcer  is  formed,  and  often  a  very  deep 
excavation  is  produced,  so  as  to  expose  and  even  ulcerate  the 
pectoral  muscle.  At  this  period,  and  often  before  ulceration  has 
commenced,  the  patient  complains  of  rheumatic  feelings  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  loins  and  in  the  thighs ; 
but  I  have  also  known  other  parts,  as  the  spine,  become  painful: 
violent  pain  and  tenderness  have  been  felt  in  the  sternum  and  ribs, 
and  the  patient  describes  the  pain  to  be  that  of  animals  gnawing  the 
parts.  I  attended  Lady  M.  who,  for  many  weeks  before  her  death, 
described  herself  to  suffer  daily  the  pains  of  the  rack,  arising  from 
cancerous  rheumatism. 

The  appearances  produced  by  this  disease  in  the  bones,  I  shall 
presently  describe. 

Great  dyspnoea  is  also  attendant  upon  this  complaint,  and  the 
patient  cannot  lie  do¥m  in  bed,  or  can  only  rest  upon  the  diseased 
side;  she  is  also  frequently  teased  with  a  cough,  unattended  by 
expectoration. 

Frequently  violent  spasms  are  felt,  which  are  referred  to  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  they  are  often  attended  with  vomiting; 
but,  I  believe,  they  arise  from  a  tuberculated  state  of  the  liver. 
The  complexion  is  sallow,  with  now  and  then  a  slight  flush  upon 
the  cheek. 

After  some  time  the  arm,  upon  the  diseased  side,  begins  to  swell 

of  the  disease,  above  the  elbow,  then  the  fore  arm  enlarges;  at  length  the  swelling 

extends  to  the  axilla.     Its  feel  is  brawny;  it  does  not  pit  so  easily 

as  common  cBdema ;  the  swelling  seems  to  arise  from  the  loss  of  the 

power  of  absorption  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  texture  of  the 
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mbsorbent  glands,  and  from  compression  upon  the  yeins  of  the  axilla, 

from  glandular  enlargement.     The  constitation  becomes  excessively  Destniction 

irritated  by  the  swelling,  by  the  pain  which  attends  it,  and  by  the 

augmented  disease  in  the  breast,  and  thus  gpradaally  the  patient 

sinks  under  her  sufferings. 


OF    THE    DISSECTION    OF    PERSONS    DYING    WITH    SCIRRHOUS 

TUBERCLE,  OR  CANCER. 

The  tumonr  in  the  breast  is  a  solid  mass,  approaching  to  the 
firmness  of  cartilage,  waved  upon  its  surface,  composed  of  fibrous 
matter  within,  and  the  lactiferous  tubes  may  be  seen  in  white  lines, 
taking  their  course  through  it.*     If  macerated  for  a  time  in  the  Morbid 
same  water,  the  scirrhous  matter  softens  and  leaves  the  cellular  fn  the'br^t 
texture,  in  which  it  has  been  deposited,  with  its  fibres  thickened  ^^^1^* 
and  unnaturally  strong.     Processes  extend  from  the  swelling  into 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  breast,  which  must  be  carefully  felt 
for  in  the  living  subject,  if  an  operation  be  performed.     The  blood- 
vessels at  the  edge  of  the  tumour  are  more  numerous  than  its 
substance,  unless  it  be  ulcerated,  and  then  around  the  ulcerated 
part  a  great  many  are  seen. 

It  seldom  happens,  when  a  tumour  of  this  kind  exists  in  the 
breast,  that  only  one  is  found,  for  there  are  generally  several 
smaller  in  different  parts  of  the  glandular  structure.  The  skin 
often  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  swelling,  and  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  skin  have  frequently  little  tubercles  in  their  coats. 

If  the  swelling  adheres  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  scirrhous  matter 
is  deposited  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  it  is  converted  into  a 
hard  and  white  substance;  the  glands  in  the  axilla  are  changed  in  of  theslands 
their  internal  appearance  from  the  deposit  of  a  scirrhous  secretion 
resembling  that  in  the  breast,  but  more  vascular  and  more  quickly 
ulcerating,  and  then  they  become  spongy.     The  glands  above  the 

^  It  sometimes  happens,  that  earthy  matter  is  secreted  into  the  lactiferous 
tubes  within  the  swelling;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  constant  appearance. 
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clavicle  are  in  the  same  state;  and  those  on  the  left  side,  trhett 
enlarged,  press  upon  the  end  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  disturb  its 
functions,  producing  excessire  pain  for  some  time  after  taking  fend. 

The  glands  behind  the  cartili^  of  the  ribs,  when  the  disease  is 
placed  upon  the  sternal  side  of  the  nipple,  are  generally  diseased^ 
It  often  happens  that  the  axillary  glands  upon  the  opposite  side  to 
the  diseased  breast  are  also  enlarged  and  hardened. 
Of  the  iangs.  When  the  chest  is  opened,  the  lung  on  the  diseased  side,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  is  inflamed,  and  partially  adheres  to  the 
pleura  costalis.  Serum  is  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  on  the 
diseased  side,  from  which  I  have  known  death  produced  in  a  hw 
days,  after  an  operation  of  removing  a  scirrhous  tubercle.  Whm 
the  finger  is  passed  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  pleura  costalis, 
little  scirrhous  tubercles  are  felt  upon  it,  and  the  pleura  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  lungs  has  similar,  but  larger,  scirrhous  swellings. 
Of  the  liver.         The  liver  has  frequently  scirrhous  tubercles  on  it,  more  especially 

•when  the  disease  in  the  breast  is  seated  on  the  right  side. 
Of  the  uterus.      '^^  uterus  is  rarely  free  from  disease;  one,  or  sometimes  several 
scirrhous  tubercles  are  formed  in  it,  and  this  produces  the  pain  in 
the  loins,  of  which  the  patient  so  frequently  complains. 
Of  the  ovaria.       ^  htLve  also  seen  the  ovaria  enlarged,  hardened,  and  tuberculated. 
Of  the  bones.        '^^  bones  have  frequently  scirrhous  deposits  on  the  cancellated 
structure. 

We  have  the  sternum,  taken  from  Mrs.  Edge,  preserved  in  the 
collection  at  St.  Thomas's,  with  scirrhous  secretion  in  it.  We 
have  the  thigh  bone  of  the  same  lady,  which  broke  merely  in  her 
rising  from  bed.  We  have  a  fractured  thigh  bone  in  the  collection, 
taken  from  another  patient,  which  broke  by  her  turning  in  bed. 

We  have  also  two  most  curious  specimens  of  diseased  spine,  in 
which  much  of  the  bone  has  become  absorbed,  and  sciniious 
tubercles  deposited  in  the  spaces  left  by  absorption. 
Age  at  which  With  respect  to  the  age  at  which  the  disease  appears,  I  have  fine- 
spTCarsT^  quently  seen  it  at  all  periods  between  thirty  and  seventy  yean.  I 
do  not  recollect  more  than  two  cases,  in  which  the  nature  o(  the 
tumour  was  decidedly  scirrhous,  under  thirty  years.     1  hate  seen 
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one  case  at  ninety-three  yean,  another  case  at  eighty-six,  and  hare 
remored  one  at  seventy-three,  ulcerated,  and  the  patient  did  well. 
It  most  frequently  occurs  about  fifty  years  of  age.  In  ninety-seven 
cases,  which  I  remarked,  twelve  were  of  that  age. 

The  tumours  which  are  found  in  women  under  thirty  years  of  Often  con- 
age,  and  which  are  usually  called  scirrhous,  are  really  only  simple  ^^y^  chnmie 
chronic  enlargements,  and  are  not  disposed  to  malignant  action,  and  <li>^ft*®- 
do  not  absolutely  require  removal. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  very  old  persons,  it  does  not  in  Does  not 
general  shorten  life ;  but  the  patient  lives  as  long  with  it  as  probably  ^o^^iife 
she  would  have  done  if  such  tumour  had  not  existed,  and  dies  of 
some  other  disease.  I  saw  a  lady  at  eighty-six,  who  consulted  me 
upon  the  propriety  of  an  operation  for  this  disease,  and  whom  | 
advised  not  to  submit  to  it;  and,  after  several  years,  she  died  of 
another  complaint. 

The  disease  is  supposed  to  occur  more  particularly  at  the  cessation  Ocoarring 

of  menstruation,  and  which  is  really  the  feet,  for  it  is  frequently  *t  thecea- 

sympathetic  with  the  uteres;  but  still  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  menstruation. 

are  very  frequent.     The  symptoms  are  augmented  by  the  approach 

of  menstruation,  and  decline  as  the  period  is  passing.     The  disease  More  frequent 

occurs  more  frequently  in  unmarried  women  than  in  others,  and  in  ^^  unmarried 

^  "^  women. 

women  who,  being  married,  have  had  no  children,  probably  because 
the  breast  has  not  undergone  that  change  for  which  nature  had 
designed  it,  in  being  the  fountain  of  nourishment  to  offspring;  but 
yet  pregnancy  and  nursing  do  not  prevent  the  tendency  to  disease 
in  some  persons ;  for  I  have  known  a  woman  die  of  the  complaint 
who  had  been  pregnant  seventeen  times,  and  had  ten  living 
children. 

If  a  tumour  exists  in  the  breast  previous  to  the  cessation  of  men- 
struation, a  malignant  action  will  occur  in  it  at  the  period  of  its 
cessation,  or  soon  after  it. 

There  are  sometimes  several  persons  in  the  same  family  who  will  }^^^J  persons 
be  affected  with  this  disease.     A  physician  had  three  relatives,  affected.' ^ 
sisters,  the  first  of  whom  had  a  scirrhous  tubercle  of  the  breast,  of 
which  she  died.     A  second  had  the  disease,  which  was  removed  by 
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Mr.  Lucas,  sen.;  the  disease  retorned,  and  she  died.  The  diiid 
has  applied  to  me,  from  a  Terj  painfid  swellii^  in  the  hreest :  thaj 
were  nmnarried.  Therefore,  in  a  fiunilj  in  which  one  is  affected, 
the  first  dawn  of  complaint  shoold  be  carefolly  watched,  and  the 
general  health  be  well  attended  to  in  othen. 
Progress  of  the  The  progress  of  this  disease  to  its  temiinati<m  is  always  shm; 
but  in  some  more  so  than  in  others;  and  it  is  well  that  patienti, 
who  must  fall  yictims  to  the  disease,  should  know  that  it  oftea 
remains  stationary,  and  that  I  have  seen  it  in  one  instance  serenteea 
years;  one  twenty-two  years;  in  the  last  case  the  thigh  bone  was 
broken  by  a  very  slight  accident;  and,  after  several  months, 
appeared  to  be  united,  and  then  again  became  broken,  in  an  effort 
to  remove  her  from  bed.  As  I  was  examining  the  thigh  bone,  I 
observed  her  breast  ulcerated,  and  asked  her  how  long  the  disease 
had  existed,  and  she  said  twenty-two  years.  The  breast  on  the  leflt 
side  was  absorbed,  and  a  scirrhous  swelling,  with  some  enlargement, 
existed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  skin,  covering  the  pectoral 
muscle.  Dr.  Babington  informed  me,  that  he  knew  a  lady,  who 
had  symptoms  of  the  disease  twenty- four  years. 
Cause  of  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  suppoftied  to  be  some  accidental  blow, 

scirrhos.  ^j.  ^y^^  pressure  of  a  part  of  the  dress ;  but  although  a  blow  may 

produce  a  swelling  on  the  bosom,  yet  that  swelling  will  not  be  of  ft 
scirrhous  nature,  unless  some  defective  state  of  the  constitution 
disposes  to  malignant  action.  If  the  constitution  be  good,  the 
effects  of  a  blow  are  speedily  dissipated ;  but  if  the  constitution  be 
faulty,  the  swelling  grows  into  a  formidable  disease.  The  complaint 
is,  in  part,  constitutional,  in  part  local.  It  is  constitutional  in 
so  far  as  the  disposition  to  malignant  action  is  produced  by  the  state 
of  the  habit.  It  is  local  also,  because  the  action  in  the  part  is 
peculiar,  and  the  result  is  a  specific  effusion  different  to  that  of 
common  infiammation.  A  wound,  therefore,  made  into  the  parts 
will  produce,  on  scirrhous  disease,  a  cancerous  ulcer;  but  a  wound 
made  in  removing  the  swelling,  heals  like  one  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  So  with  respect  to  the  constitution,  unless  it  be  chang^ 
by  a  medical  treatment,  the  disease  will  return  as  the  disposition  to 
malignant  action  wliich  continues  will  reproduce  it. 
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Anxiety  of  mind,  tending  to  the  presence  of  slow  fever  and  sup-  Influence  of 
pressed  secretions,  are  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  complaint.    A  predisposing 
mother  watching  with  anxiety  a  near  and  dear  relative  in  sickness ;  ^^  scirrhns. 
deprived  of  her  natural  rest,  and  inattentive  to  the  deviation  from 
health  in  her  0¥m  person,  is  often  afterwards  affected  with  this 
disease.    A  person,  the  prey  of  disappointment  from  reduced  circum- 
stances, and  stru^ling  ag^ainst  poverty,  when  her  prospects  heg^n 
to  brighten,  finds  a  malignant  tumour  in  her  breast;  costive  state 
of  bowels,  a  dry  skin,  a  paucity  of  other  secretions  have  attended 
this  anxious  state  of  mind,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  destruc- 
tion which  awaits  her. 


DISSECTION. 

In  the  examination  of  persons  who  have  died  from  this  disease, 
besides  the  affection  of  the  neighbouring  glands,  scirrhous  tubercles 
are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

In  addition  to  the  scirrhous  deposit  in  the  sternum  of  Mrs.  Edge  Case, 
(already  mentioned,)  scirrhous  tubercles  were  found  in  the  following 
situations : 

In  the  integument  covering  each  breast;  in  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  the  breast  itself,  and  in  the  neighbouring  absorbent  glands; 
also  in  the  substance  of  the  pectoral  and  intercostal  muscles. 

Thorax — On  the  pleura  of  each  side,  and  on  the  pericardium, 
the  cavities  of  which  contained  water;  also  in  the  substance  of 
each  lung. 

Abdomen — In  the  liver,  pancreas,  mesenteric  glands,  and  uterus. 

In  the  dissection  of  another  patient,  who  died  with  an  ulcerated  Case. 
cancer  on  the  right  breast,  scirrhous  tubercles  had  formed  in  the 
direction  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  on  each  side,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  right;  also  in  the  intercostal  muscles.  The 
surface  of  each  pleura,  and  the  substance  of  each  lung,  exhibited 
numerous  similar  tumours.  The  bronchial  glands  were  also  enlarged 
from  the  same  cause. 
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Three  tpecieft       There  seem  to  be  tbree  spedeB  of  idirhoos  ii 

o  sarr  us.  First,  That  producing  a  tubercle,  which  gradually^  grows  to  th* 

size  I  have  described. 

Secondly,  That  which  gives  origin  to  a  number  of  small  scinlMiis 
tubercles  in  several  parts  of  the  breast,  affscting  both  breasts,  and 
producing  similar  tubercles  in  various  parts  of  the  cellular  membrane^ 
in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  liver. 

Thirdly,  A  scirrhous  inflammation  of  the  breast,  which  seisms  t» 
involve  the  whole  of  the  glandular  structure,  hardens  the  whole 
breast,  which  becomes  attached  firmly  to  the  pectoral  mascle,  and 
to  the  skin,  and  often  extends  over  to  the  opposite  bosom. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

OP   THE  TREATMENT   OF  SCIRRHOUS  TUBERCLE. 

No  specific  remedy  having  been  yet  discovered  for  this  disease,  all 
that  the  surgeon  can  do  is,  to  employ  the  constitutional  treatment 
best  calculated  to  keep  the  disease  in  check,  by  lessening  inflam- 
matory action. 
Ckinititntional  The  same  attention  is  required  to  the  due  support  of  the  secretions, 
remedies.  ^  .^^  other  complaints  of  an  inflammatory  kind;  and  the  pill:  hyd: 
subm ;  comp :  in  the  quantity  of  from  three  to  dye  grains  at  night, 
with  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  soda,  and  rhubarb,  form  an 
excellent  medicine  in  that  point  of  view. 

Steel  has  been  recommended ;  but  although  it  b  useful  in  another 
form  of  disease  of  the  breast,  in  this  it  often  occasions  a  feverish 
heat;  therefore  it  should  not  be  employed  unless  in  cases  in  which 
the  uterine  secretion  is  defective,  and  then  the  Plummer's  pill  and 
the  following  draught  twice  per  diem  may  be  beneficial : 

R.     Viniferrijj. 

Amrooniee  carbonat:  gr.  vij. 

Aq:  menth:  virid:  Jj. 

Tinct:  card:  comp:  58s.  —    .  .  ; 

M.  ft.  Haufttus  bis  die  samendut. 
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Medicine  must  also  be  given  to  relieve  the  severity  of  sufiering,  opiataa. 
and  to  subdue  the  agonizing  pains  with  which  the  disease  is  often 
accompanied.  The  tincture  of  opium,  the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  the 
black  drop,  are  given  in  succession,  as  either  form  is  losing  its 
effect,  combined  with  the  camphor  mixture,  and  a  little  of  the 
spiritus  setheris  comp :  which  is  the  best  mode  of  administering 
them.  A  patient  of  mine,  in  Guy*s  Hospital,  was  much  relieved 
by  the  stiiunonium,  and  this  medicine  may  be  given  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

R.     Ext :  Btramonii  gr.  }. 

Camp:  gr.  2. 
M.  ft.  pilala  bis  terre  die  tamenda. 

Very  small  doses  of  belladonna  sometimes  succeed  in  diminishing 
the  pain,  and  I  have  known  bark  also  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms. 

As  no  specific  has  yet  been  discovered  for  this  disease  (for  it 
would  be  infamous  quackery  to  say,  that  any  such  remedy  is  known 
for  it)  medical  men,  instead  of  g^ing  over  again  and  again  trials  of 
the  same  means,  should  endeavour  to  discover,  amidst  the  numerous 
new  articles  of  medicine  with  which  chemistry  has  of  late  years 
furnished  them,  some  remedy  for  this  complaint. 

When  there  is  cough,  attended  with  dyspncea  and  pain  in  the 
side,  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  viz,  six  or  eight  ounces,  should  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  then  the  blood  is  usually  covered  with  an 
inflammatory  coat. 

Climate  has  been  supposed  to  be  likely  to  influence  the  progpress  Effecu  of 
of  this  disease  ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  leam^  it  has  no 
fitronrable  effect.  A  lady  consulted  me,  with  a  scirrhous  tumour 
in  her  breast,  which  was  removed :  soon  afterwards  her  husband's 
mercantile  affiurs  obliged  him  to  go  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,,  and 
the  wife  accompanied  him.  She  suffered  greatly  from  sea-sickness 
in  her  voyage,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this  would 
have  produced  some  change  of  action  in  the  constitution.  Front 
the  extreme  warmth  of  the  climate,  some  favourable  change  might 
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have  been  expected  to  liave  arnen ;  yet,  in  a  hm  montlMi/  the 
disease  returned  in  the  breast;  and,  nndiiig^that  it  was  maknig 
considerable  progress,  she  determined  to  retam  to  England.  I  saw 
her  soon  after  her  retam ;  but  the  change  from  a  ivarm  to  a  ccrfd 
climate  had  produced  no  more  iavoarable  change  dian  her  viisit  ia 
the  warm  temperature  of  Trinidad.  The  gl&llds  in  tJie  axilla  wen 
enlarged ;  the  breast  was  ulcerated ;  her  Itmgs  had  become  affeeted; 
her  bodj  was  emaciated ;  and  it  was  erident  she  had  bat  a  short 
time  to  live.  I  also  lately  knew  an  English  lady  visit  the  south  of 
Europe,  when  labouring  under  this  disease,  and  there  she  died 
of  it. 
Vegetable  diet.  It  is  supposed  that  a  vegetable  diet,  and  food  affording  little 
nourishment,  is  conducive  to  recovery.  There  is  no  greater  mistake. 
Whatever  weakens  leads  to  an  increase  of  the  dis^e,  and  to  a 
more  rapid  termination  of  the  existence.  Low  living  renders  th4 
person  irritable,  quickens  the  pulse,  and  makes  the  constitation  feel 
the  disease  more  strongly.  Vegetable  diet  has  not  the  least  bene- 
ficial influence  over  this  complaint.  Wine  and  fermented  Uqnors, 
given  so  as  to  produce  a  quicker  pulse,  or  heat  of  skin,  are  equally 
improper,  as  a  feverish  state  is  equally  pemicions  with  the  nervous 
irritability  which  low  living  produces.  In  short,  diet  has  no  specific 
influence,  and  that  which  has  agreed  best  widi  the  patient  at  other 
times  is  the  most  appropriate  under  this  disease.  Meat  once  per 
diem,  and  weak  wine  and  water,  as  a  drink  at  dinner,  agrees  best. 
The  other  meals,  morning  and  evening,  to  be  as  usual. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  complaint  consists  in  subduing  inflam* 
matory  action ;  by  perspiration,  by  wearing  oiled  silk  ;  soap  cerate, 
01*  a  poultice  of  bread  and  poppy  water;  wearing  a  piece  of  fur  upon 
the  part,  or  a  portion  of  hareskin,  is  found  to  tranquilliae  the 
disestse. 

As  the  pain  is  occasionally  severe,  and  the  diroase  seems  to 
grow  by  occasional  determinations  of  blood,  it  is  right  at  these 
times  to  apply  leeches ;  four  or  six  of  them  may  be  nsed^  but  it  is 
wrong  to  weaken  the  patient  by  their  application ;  and  therelm 
great  numbers  of  them,  or  a  frequent  repetition  6f  their  application, 


Local  treat- 
ment. 


Leeches. 
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is  wrong.   When  the  pain  is  excessirelj  seyere,  it  is  right  to  Rpply 
the  extract  of  belfaidonna  with  the  soap  cerate. 

Cerat.  eaponis  5). 
Ext,  belladonna  5J. 
01.  lavendalas  gtt.  v. 

M. 

If  there   he   a  disposition   to  suppurative  inflammation  in  the  Poniticet. 
tumour,  it  is  right  to  use  fomentations  and  poultices. 

When  the  part  is  ulcerated  and  is  granulating,  the  hismuth  oint- 
ment is  a  good  application;  as  it  also  is  to  an  appearance  of  erjsipe* 
latous  inflammation  on  the  surrounding  skin.  The  unguentum 
zinci  oxydi,  under  similar  circumstances,  may  he  of  service.  Chalk 
and  opium  I  have  seen  applied  with  advantage. 

When  the  sore  is  excessively  painful,  the  following  powder 
should  he  ruhhed  upon  the  parts  twice  in  the  day : 

PnW.  cinchonse  |j. 

opiijj. 

Misce. 

If  the  surface  of  the  sore  manifests  a  disposition  to  slough,  it  is 
rigfit  to  use  a  carrot  poultice,  or  the  nitric  acid  lotion." 

Whefi  the  arm  swells,  as  it  does  on  the  diseased  side  towards  the 
cJoee  of  the  complaint,  it  is  necessary  to  apply,  a  roller  from  the 
hand  to  the  axilla,  and  to  keep  the  aim  from  the  side,  to  allow  of 
as  much  freedom  as  possible  to  circulation  and  absorption,  which 
are  impeded  in  the  axilla,  if  the  arm  approximates  the  side. 

OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  REMOVING  A  SCIRRHOUS  TUBERCLE. 

Before  the  patient  be  submitted  to  the  operation  of  having  the 
diselMe  it  the  breast  removed,  she  will  naturally  inquire   what 
danger  it  prddnces  to  life,  aiid  what  prospect  it  affords  of  prevent- 
ing  a  return.     To  the  first  of  these  the  snrgeon  may  confidendy  Qnerat'       ot 
aliiw^r,  that  the  danger  of  the  operation  is  very  slight ;  for,  in  the  daogeroiis. 
imineitoe  number  ^  caMs  in  which  I  have  performed  it,  I  have 
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lost  but  ^ye  patients  :  two  of  erysipelatoiis  fever  and  inflammation ; 
one  from  hydrothorax,  which  was  found  upon  dissection  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  exterior  of  the  disease  into  the  chest,  affecting  the 
lungs  and  pleura ;  one,  a  woman  of  g^at  bulk,  in  whom  the  breast 
was  very  large  ;  and  one  from  great  age. 

To  the  second  question  the  reply  is  made  with  more  difficulty. 
A  large  proportion  of  cases  return ;  but  fewer  than  formerly,  if  the 
patient,  immediately  after  recovering  from  the  operation,  undergoes 
an  alterative  course  of  medicine. 
The  only  mode  It  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
operation  furnishes  the  only  hope  of  preventing  the  disease  from 
proving  destructive,  with  the  exception  of  very  advanced  age,  in 
which  it  makes  little  inroad  on  the  constitution,  and  little  progress 
in  the  parts. 

Although  the  patient  may  not  ultiniately  survive,  yet  it  may  be 
said,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  does  return,  the  patient  is 
generally  preserved  from  a  most  painful  and  offensive  state  by  the 
operation  preventing  ulceration. 

On  these  accounts,  I  recommend  the  patient  to  submit  to  it. 
Hope  is  revived,  and  the  only  chance  for  life  is  given. 

If  the  nipple  be  drawn  in,  it  should  be  removed  with  the  tumour: 
if  any  cords  or  roots  can  be  felt  proceeding  from  it,  they  ought  to 
be  removed ;  and  if  the  skin  adheres  to  the  tumour,  or  be  in  the 
least  inflamed  on  its  surface,  it  ought  to  be  removed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  tumour,  but  the  gland  from 
the  nipple  to  the  tumour  must  be  removed;  and  the  surround- 
ing parts,  to  some  extent,  must  be  taken  away :  for  the  disease 
does  not  consist  in  the  tubercle  only,  but  there  are  roots  pro- 
ceeding from  it  into  the  lobes  of  the  breast  in  its  vicinity.  It 
will  be  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  breast,  where 
much  is  apparently  contaminated;  for  there  is  more  generally 
diseased  than  is  perceived,  and  it  is  best  not  to  leave  any  small 
portions  of  it,  as  tubercles  reappear  in  them. 

The  operation  consists  in  making  two   semicircular  inciaionSt 
nearly  perpendicularly,  which  meet  at  their  points;  one  on  the 


Parts  to  be 
remoTed. 


Mode  of 
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axillary  side  of  the  swelling,  and  the  other  on  the  sternal :  the 

portion  of  skin  over  the  disease  should  be  removed.     Each  incision 

should  reach  the  pectoralis  muscle,  which  should  be  distinctly  seen, 

and  clearly  exposed  in  the  operation.     As  the  arteries  are  divided, 

an  assistant  should  apply  his  finger  upon  them,  until  the  whole  of 

the  parts  to  be  extirpated  have  been  removed. 

If  a  gland  in  the  axilla  be  enlarged,  it  should  be  removed,  and  Removal  of 

ExillEry 
with  it  all  the  intervening  cellular  substance,  as  the  absorbent  glands. 

vessels  between  the  swelling  and  the  gland  are  contaminated ;  for  it 
is  wrong,  after  removing  a  swelling  from  the  breast,  to  make  a 
separate  incision  to  extirpate  a  gland ;  but  it  should  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  first  incision  from  the  tumour  to  the  gland. 

If  several  glands  in  the  axilla  be  enlarged,  their  removal  does 
not  succeed  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  disease ;  some  being 
still  seated  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife.  I  once  saw  the  axillary 
vein  opened  in  the  operation  of  removing  several  of  these  glands ; 
the  gush  of  blood  was  considerable,  but  it  was  evidently  of  the 
venous  character ;  and  a  dossil  of  lint,  placed  in  the  axilla,  stopped 
the  haemorrhage,  and  the  bleeding  did  not  return. 

So  soon  as  the  operation  is  performed,  the  divided  vessels  are  to  be  Vesaels  care- 
secured.  From  faintness  and  sickness  the  bleeding  stops ;  but,  as  soon  ^  *^^^  ' 
as  action  and  warmth  return,  the  vessels  again  bleed.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  put  a  ligature  upon  each  artery,  for  nothing  is 
more  annoying  to  a  patient,  or  alarming  to  her  friends,  than  after- 
hsemorrhages :  the  wound  is  obliged  to  be  opened  ;  the  patient 
becomes  faint;  the  bleeding  stops,  and  the  vessels  concealed  in 
coagula  are  difficult  to  find.  Much  time,  pain,  fatigue,  and  alarm 
are  saved  the  patient,  by  attention  in  securing  the  vessels  ,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  operation. 

In  dressing  the  wound,  put  a  suture  through  its  centre,  for  it  Use  of  a 
produces  adaptation,  and  preserves  it  better  than  adhesive  plaster.  "°^^^* 
I  used  to  object  to  a  suture,  but  experience  has  shown  me  its  utility. 
The  emplastrum  thuris  compositum  and  emplastrum  saponis  p.  seq. 
is  the  best  which  can  be  applied,  being  less  apt  to  produce  erysipelas 
fthan  the  common  adhesive  plaster. 
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Arm  to  be 
sapported. 


After-treat- 
ment. 


If  eiysipelas  arise  in  the  sorroimding  akin,  apply  floor  ar  ttarck 
to  the  surface. 

The  arm  should  be  supported  in  a  sling.  The  ligatures  may  be 
drawn  away  in  s^yen  or  eight  days. 

In  those  cases  in  which  diere  is  a  gpeneral  scirrhous  inflammatioB 
of  the  breast,  1  never  now  perform  the  bperaftioii»  because  I  aevw 
knew  it  succeed.  In  others,  in  which  a  number  of  tubercles  form 
in  the  breast,  the  whole  mamma  must  be  removed. 

So  soon  as  the  patient  has  recovered  firom  the  operation,  a  medicd 
alterative  treatment  should  be  pfursued,  to  dbange  the  constitution, 
and  prevent  the  disposition  to  a  relapse  into  the  former  disease. 


Differs  from 
scirrhous. 
Occurs  at  all 
periods  after 
puberty. 


Difference  of 
feel. 


ON  THE  FUNGOUS  OR  MEDULLARY  TUBERCLE. 

This  disease  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  scirrhous  tuberde. 

First,  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life  after  the  age  of  puberty, 
although  stilt  more  frequently  after  thirty  years  of  age  than  earlier. 
One  of  the  worst  cases  I  have  seen  of  the  complaint  appeared  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  and  destroyed  li^B  at  sixteen.  It  began  at  the 
period  of  the  evolution  of  the  breast.  It  was  removed  by  an  opera- 
tion when  of  large  size :  a  small  tubercle  reappeared,  and  it  was 
also  subjected  to  operation;  but  the  disease  again  g^^w,  and 
destroyed  life. 

Secondly,   this   disease   is   not  so  hard  as  the  true   scinhus, 

but  has  more   the   feeling  of  chronic  inflammation  at  its  «arly 

stages;    and    as    it    increases  it  becomes  softer,   yields   to  the 

impression    of  the   finger,   but    immediately  again    fills    as   the 

pressure  is  removed.     At  this  period  the  skin  is  of  the  natnnl 

colour,  and  it  so  continues  whilst  the  tubercle  is  in  its  .adhesiTe 

stage  ;  but,  after  a  few  months,  the  skin  becomes  livid,  and  then  a 

distinct  fluctuation  may  be  perceived  from    a  fluid  being  found, 

which  is  contained  in  a  cyst.    The  veins  of  the  surrounding  skin 

become  extremely  enlarged  and  varicose,  and  the  sur&ce  aasumei 

an  inflammatory  appearance,  of  a  darker  colour  than  cohubod 

inflammation.    The  cyst  next  ulcerates ;  or,  if  opened,  in  eitfier 

case,  discharges  a  fluid,  which  has  the  character  of  bile,  composed 
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of  serum  with  red  particles,  somowhat  changed  in  their  colour :  the 
fluid  leases  a  yellowish  red  stain  upon  paper,  and  readily  coagu*- 
lateSy  as  serum  does,  by  exposure  to  heat.  The  appearance  of  the 
fluid  differs  so  entirely  from  that  which  is  contained  in  the  hydatid 
cyst,  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  two  diseases  readily  distin- 
guishes the  one  fitmi,  the  other  by  it. 

After  the  cyst'has  been  opened»  a  fungus  sprouts  Ibfthy  which 
occasionally  bleeds  profusely,  but  the  bleeding  is  easily  sto]^d  by« 
pressure;  the  discharge  is  excesMve,  wetting  a  handkerchief 
through  in  half  an  hour,  and  of  a  faint  and  most  sickening  odour ; 
the  edges  become  everted  ;  a  sloughing 'disfxisition  manifests  itself 
in  some  parts  of  the  tumour,  and  occasionally  in  the  whole  of  Uie 
swelling ;  and  I  have  known-  the  entire  disease  slough  away.  I 
remember,  during  my  apprenticeship  at  this  hospital  (St  Thomas's), 
Mr.  Cline  had  a  case  in  which  the  tumour  sloughed  away,  and  the 
wound  healed,  aflter  which  the  woman  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  apparently  cured ;  but  I  am  not  certain  if  the  complaint 
did  or  did  not  return.  In  general,  however,  the  profuse  dischaige, 
the  repeated  losses  of  blood,  and  the  production  of  similar  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life.  The 
patient  falls  a  victim  to  this  ceinplaini  much,  sooner  than  to  the 
sciniions  tubercle,  in  the  maj6rit^'odF.ca^ei^dyiiigia  a  fdw  months 
from  the  first  discovery  of. the; disease;  I'.     ■ 

Thirdly,  This  disease  differs  fromr  the  true  scirthus  in  being  muck  Less  painftil. 
less  painful;  in  its  eiurliest  stages  it  is  altogether  &»e  from  pain ;: 
and  I  have  known;  it  acquire  great  magI^tude  with  little  diseased 
steaatioiir  eveii'  in  ite  most  flranidable.state  it  is  seldom  veiy 
sensiftive.'  ' 

• 

Fourthly,  The  glands  in  .thcfakilla  aire  not  generally  inflamed  in  Glands  not 
the  same  manner  as  id  true  scirrhus,  by  inritatSi^  or  absorption;  for     ^     ' 
I  have  known  a  person  die  of  the  disease,  without  the  axillary 
gifcmdr being affedtfed:'  kut  iiisome  instetcea.  they  do  participate  in 
te;diaease«-  I  The  dervical  anA-  internal  mammary  glands  are  also 
liaealy 'aflEected.  '  ::■*■'.,  ir 
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Nipple  not  Fifthly,  The  nipple  is  not  gmierally  dncmt  in,  nor  is  titm 

^""^  '^'         pnckered,  having  the  appearance  of  cicatrix,  aa  in  true  sdrAna. 

Thua,  this  disease  may  be  distinguished  fiwn  adziluw  faj  a 
circumscribed  and  more  diffnsed  inflammation ;  by  leas  hagJnsM ; 
by  the  formation  of  a  cyst ;  by  the  extreme  Taiicose  state  •£  die 
▼eins;  by  the  fungus  which  sprouts  from  it  after  nIoeiatioBj-ij 
profuse  bleedings;  by  extensiye  sloughing;  by  less  pain;  bj  a 
quicker  prog^ss  to  destruction ;  by  the  absence  of  retraction  of  ^ 
nipple ;  by  the  want  of  puckering  of  the  skin ;  and  by  the  giaadi 
being  less  affected  in  the  course  of  absorption.  .    . 

^^^^  ^  ^"^  The  patient's  constitution  at  firat  appean  to  suffer  but  little ;  bnt 
after  a  time,  when  the  process  of  ulceration  begins,  she  becomes 
sallow  and  emaciated ;  and  from  the  frequent  losses  of  Uood  has  an 
extremely  cadaverous  appearance. 


DISSECTION. 


Adhesive 
Btoget. 


CysU. 


Origin. 


llie  tumour,  in  its  adhesive  stage,  appears  lobulated  like  an 
adipose  swelling;  but  the  substance,  which  is  effused  by  the  inflam- 
mation, is  more  compact,  and  varies  in  colour;  in  some  parts  assuming 
the  character  of  common  adhesive  matter,  in  others  it  is  aofW  and 
mixed  with  the  red  particles  of  blood.  In  its  next  stage  it  fbnoa  a 
cyst,  which  contains  the  fluid  that  I  have  described  ;  and  from  its 
interior  it  is  that  the  fungcms  growth  proceeds,  and  this  has  the 
appearance,  when  cut  through,  of  soft  organized  matter ;  in  sobm 
parts  extremely  vascular,  in  others  of  the  semblance  of  coagalaled 
blood ;  other  cysts  are  found  containing  bloody  serum,  and  a 
fluid  mass,  looking  like  putrid  brain,  or  sometimes  like 
tinged  by  the  colouring  particles  of  the  blood. 

It  adheres  to  tendinous  structures  more  than  others  in  its 
mencement ;  for  example,  to  the  aponeurosis  of  muscleSy  as  tiiat 
of  the  pectoral.  I  have  seen  tumours  of  this  kind  arise  frooa  the 
deltoid  aponeurosis,  from  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessek,  and 
from  the  tunica  sclerotica ;  but  still  the  cellular  structure,  in  each 
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part  of  the  body,  may  become  affected  by  it.  In  the  dissection  then 
of  these  cases  we  meet  with  the  glands  in  the  axilla  sometimes 
slightly  enlarged;  and  next,  tumours,  in  various  parts  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  in  great  numbers ;  the  lung^  I  haye  seen  loaded 
with  them  :  the  liver  is  generally  toberculated,  and  I  have  seen  one 
kidney  affected.  The  uterus  has  soft  tumours  on  its  surface,  and 
sometimes  a  polypus  g^wing  from  its  interior,  which  has  been 
called  by  that  able  accoucheur  and  excellent  man,  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
cauliflower  excrescence,  or  polypus  uteri.  I  have  known  almost 
every  internal  organ  affected  by  it,  even  the  brain  itself. 

CAUSE   OF   THE   FUNGOID    DISEASE. 

It  is  evident,  in  a  disease  which  affects  several  different  parts  of  Constita- 
the  body,  out  of  the  line  of  absorption,  that  a  constitutional  cause    ^ 
must  exist  to  produce  it ;  yet  it  has  also  a  local  malignant  action, 
so  that  a  part  shall  become  diseased  whilst  the  surrounding  parts 
still  maintain  their  natural  functions.     Thus  the  disease  is  formed  Local  ipecifie 
of  a  constitutional  disposition  to  the  complaint,  with  a  local  specific  '"^^^^: 
action.     Upon  removing  these  tumours,  the  surrounding  surfaces 
generally  heal  rapidly,  and  without  any  malignant  action  being 
obtferred  upon  the  wounded  part.     The  incision,  in  removing  these 
tumours,  must,  however,  be  extended  into  the  healthy  parts,  at  a 
eonsiderable  distance  from  the  diseased ;  for  if  there  be  inflamma- 
'  ^on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumour,  the  malignant  action  will  recur 
^-H.     I  have  known,  in  amputating  a  limb  above  the  elbow,  for 
'f^  SMibe  hi  the  elbow  joint,  the  skin  hiflamed  between  the  elbow 
^^iM^sbdttlder,  and  the  stamp  assumed  the  fungoid  character.    Care- 
fully, therefore,  avoid  cutting  near  the  diseased  part,  or  the  com- 
plaint will  be  certain  to  return. 

'-    The  predisposition  to  this  disease  in  the  constitution  is  founded  Predisposing 
Vipoii  anxiety  of  mind,   and  on  those  circumstances  which  have  ^^^* 
tt  tendency  to  destroy  the  regular  and  natural   functions  of  the 
Vodr. 


i^gt  ««r  itf^  ftl  pf«M;bt  eutir^lr  unMsqaiiijBtBd  vita 
fi//«#jij  ut^ritMt,  Of  UmaI  ftppli/:aaioD.  mLicli  fau  iaAoence 

l^fumHi^,  l^f«MMiir«  linut  \m*tn  w^tsd  id*  pniducc;  a  plough  fi^  the  foBga*, 

Iffif^r  Ut  K'^*  '^  *  ^f^^  ;  f>ut  it  ij»  kctwf;  only  apon  the  elect,  wmd  w9 

tMi  inttfMiti  H  tuiid  ibrmiuHl'um,  a«  the  came  will  stiD  icana. 

AlMifif ui/ii*  iif^li<:fitiorM  are  uimfui  io  prerenting:  the  grovth  «f  the 

fti#if<iii»,  ami  tliif  nulpliattt  of  iron  bfui  a  ^ood  effect  in  the  same  poBt 

Iff  v'utw  ;  liut  1  kiiaw  of  nothing  which  haa  a  ii^>ecific  actioa  upoi 

the  iiortt, 

lu  removal  by      '^  ^*  thftntforit  neccMHiiry  to  remove  this  diseaae  byoperatioa; 

opttmtiwi.        ^^^^^  iip^ii  iiif,  ^rhold,  it  leM  frequently  returns  than  the  scinhoua 

tulmrrlis  if  i%Te  Imi  taken  to  extend  the  operation  properly  into  the 

nounil  \mrtM. 

The  operation  proaentii  none  of  those  difficulties  which  have  been 
dMcrihed  ;  for  it  has  l>eon  said  that  the  vessels  are  large,  and  that 
they  hleed  so  prof^isely  as  to  oocasion  dangerous  haemorrhage.  It  is 
true»  ii(  the  swelling  they  ure  largo;  but  the  arteries-of  the  aar* 
rouiuling  pnrts  are  but  little  augmented,  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
dang«)rt»UH  hl^tidiug  fixm\  their  division.  It  ie  certain  that  the  veias 
partioiiltM^Vi  nud  Ike  tu'leries  of  the  part,  if  cut,  bleed  finely;  hot 
they  ought  ih»I  la  he  divided  in  the  operation,  which  ahooU  ht 
•iUmmM  hey^md  ili  Umils :  they  bleed  not  only  from  their 
firon   the  diNerem^e   in  ihetr  structure*   having  little 
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'  After  the  operation,  as  in  acirrhus,  the  constitution  will  require 
an  alterative  treatment,  to  prevent  the  dispoeition  to  returning 
disease. 


OF  THE  SIMPLE  CHRONIC  TUMOUR  OF  THE  BREAST. 

'   This  disease  is  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  nor  does  it  produce  any 

dangerous  consequences.     It  attacks  the  young  and  the  apparently 

healthy,  seldom  beginning  after  the  age  of  thirty  years ;  and  usually 

appearing  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  period. 

The  character  of  this  swelling  is  as  follows : — it  is  very  super-  Appearance  of 

ficial,  growing  rather  upon  the  surface  of  the  breast  than  in  its 

interior.     At  first  it  appears  like  one  of  the  mammary  lobes  being 

eodarged ;  and  then,  as  if  several  were  combined  in  one  swelling. 

As  it  increases,  it  becomes  in  some  degree  lost  in  the  substance  of 

the  breast.     It  has  not  the  hardness  of  the  scirrhous  tubercle,  and 

it  is  not  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  health  of  the  fungoid  disease. 

It  is  an  extremely  moveable  swelling.     It  is  generally  unaccom-' 

panied  with  pain,  either  in  the  part,  or  shoulder,  or  arm,  although 

I  have  known  exceptions  to  this  rule.     It  grows  very  slowly  and 

gradually,  and  does  not  generally  acquire  a  great  magnitude.     I 

removed  one  which  had  existed  five,  years,  which  was  not  larger 

than  a  walnut;  and  I  have  seea  one  .which,  afier  fifibeen  years,  still 

remained  but  a  small  swelling. 

In  a  patient  sent  me  to  Guy's  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Lukyn,  of  Sometimes  ac- 

^  *  •  .r  quires  a  large 

Feversham,  the  swelling  had  grown  to  a  great  magnitude,  but  still  size. 
feAt  as  if  composed  of  a  simple  enlargiement  of  the  different  lobes  of 
the  mammary  gland.  I  have  also  seen  one  case,  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
IB  which  the  disease  became  excessively  large,  and  it  ulcerated  and 
destroyed .  lile.  They  will*  be  sometimes  painful  at  the  period  of 
menstruation :  there  is  nothing  malignant  in  their  nature,  and  I 
hftve  never  known  them  change  their,  action  into  the  scirrhons  or 
fangous  disease,  although,  under  changes  of  the  constitution,  such 
an  event  would  be  possible.  The  absorbent  glands  in  the  axilla  ar« 
unaffected. 
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Diagnosis. 


Dissection  of 
the  tamour. 


Cause. 


Treatment. 


Removal  by 
operation. 


The  di^nosis  of  this  disease  consists  in  the  youth  of  the  patient; 
in  the  absence  from  pain  ;  in  the  appearance  of  general  health ;  in 
the  slow  growth  of  the  swelling ;  in  its  superficial  situation  at  first; 
in  its  extreme  mobility  ;  in  its  feel  being  that  of  the  lobes  of  the 
breast  enlarged,  and  therefore  it  is  a  conglomerate  tumour;  the 
glands  in  the  axilla  being  free  from  disease. 

Upon  dissection,  the  swelling  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a 
number  of  lobes  connected  together  by  a  condensed  cellular  tissue, 
and  which  appear  as  enlargements  of  the  lobea  of  the  mammary 
gland.  These  lobes  are  composed  of  smaller,  which,  by  macera- 
tion, may  be  separated.  The  appearance  of  the  disease,  when  cat 
into,  is  that  of  sweet- bread,  that  is,  lobulated  in  every  part,  or 
composed  of  large  lobes,  which  are  divisible  into  smaller. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  I  have  heard  it  frequently 
attributed,  by  the  patient,  to  the  pressure  of  the  bones  in  her  stays, 
or  that  of  some  part  of  her  dress. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  little  is  effected  by  medicine.  I 
generally  order  the  emplast :  ammon :  c.  hydrargyro  to  be  applied 
to  the  part,  and  give  hydrarg :  c.  cret^  with  soda  and  rhubarb,  but 
the  disease  rarely  disappears.  The  g^at  gratification  which  the 
patient  receives  in  this  case,  is  from  the  assurance  that  the  com- 
plaint is  not  of  a  malign^t  nature. 

If  the  disease  increases,  in  spite  of  an  alterative  treatment,  and 
the  patient  becomes  anxious  for  its  removal,  there  is  very  trifling  risk 
from  the  operation,  for  1  ha?e  frequently  performed  it  at  my  own 
house,  and  the  patients  have  returned  home  immediately  afterwards. 
When,  however,  these  swellings  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  the 
vessels  supplying  them  become  extremely  increased ;  and  I 
remember  seeing  one  removed  from  the  left  side,  in  which  case  the 
vessel  that  supplied  the  tumour  was  so  large  as  to  afford  a  g^sh  of 
blood,  which  alarmed  the  surgeon,  from  the  idea  of  there  being 
some  communication  between  the  tumour  and  the  interior  of  the 
chest.  When  they  are  small,  as  they  usually  remain,  it  ia  right  to 
secure  each  vessel  which  continues  to  bleed,  however  slightly,  or  the 
wound  will  be  obliged  to  be  re-opened  to  secure  it. 
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OF   THE   ADIPOSE   TUMOUR. 

In  the  breast  a  fatty  swelling  is  sometimes  formed.  A  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  applied  to  me,  with  an  enormous 
tumour  in  her  bosom.  As  her  general  health  was  good,  I  advised 
its  removal.  It  weighed  fourteen  pounds  and  ten  ounces:  the 
gland  of  the  breast  was  placed  before  it.  The  preparation  is  in  the 
Museum  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  she  recovered  very  quickly. 
The  incision  for  its  removal  was  thirty-two  inches  in  circumference. 

or   THE   IRRITABLE   TUMOUR. 

This  disease  generally  occurs  in  young  women  from  the  age  of  ygangpereons 
fifteen  to  thirty ;    the  swelling  never  acquires  magnitude,  and  is 
distinguished  from  those  which   I  have  described  by  the  following 
circumstances : 

A  lobe  of  the  breast  is  slightly  swollen ;  it  is  extremely  tender  **8"^***' 
to  the  touch,  and,  if  handled,  the  pain  sometimes  continues  for 
several  hours.  The  uneasiness  is  not  seated  in  the  swelling  only, 
but  extends  to  the  shoulder  and  axilla,  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow, 
and  frequently  to  the  wrist  and  fingers.  It  is  very  much  increased 
prior  to  menstruation,  is  somewhat  relieved  during  the  period,  and 
decreases  after  its  cessation.  The  pain  is  sometimes  so  severe  as 
to  destroy  rest ;  and  even  the  weight  of  the  breast  in  bed  is  some- 
times intolerably  painful. 

When  the  pain  is  most  severe,  the  stomach  sympathizes,  and  fi!^?^ 
vomiting  is  produced.     The  skin  is  undiscoloured,  and  there  is  no 
external  mark  of  inflammation.     Sometimes  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  breast  is  affected ;    at  others,  the  greater  part  of  the  bosom ; 
and  I  have  known  it  affect  the  breast  on  each  side. 

The  constitution  is  highly  irritable  and  sensitive,  the  hair  of  the 
patient  is  usually  light,  the  complexion  extremely  delicate,  and  the  , 

temperament  sanguineous. 

I   have   often  known  this  disease  continue  for  many  monlhSy  Continaes  for 
•sometimes  for  years ;  and  once  during  twelve  years. 
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Cause. 


Local  treat- 
ment. 


Not  malignant  It  has  not  a  malignant  tendency,  does  not  therefore  produce  any 
dangerous  effect,  and  not  only  does  not  require  an  operation ,  bat 
such  a  measure  would  be  quite  unjustifiable; 

Very  frequently  this  disease  is  accompanied  with  toienorrlifleay 
or  wi^  great  paucity  of  menstruation,  paleness  of  its  c<^our,  and 
frequently  it  is  attended  Srith  profuse  ^uor  alboa. 

Its  causes  are  irritabflity  of  constitution^  generally  a  defect  of 
uterine  secretion,  and  nfteh  its  immedialie  exciting  cause  is.  a  blow* 

In  the  treatment,'  local  irritability  is  to  be  diminished  by  the 
application  of  the  belladonna  in  extract,  or  opium  mixed  with  the 
ceratum  cetacei ;  the  extractum  conii ;  or  the  recent  conium  in  a 
poultice  is  beneficial.  A  plaster  of  soap  cerate,  to  produco  perspi- 
ration, or  the  application  of  hare  skin,  or  some  other  fur,  or  the 
oil^  silk  applied  with  the  same  view,  are  found  to  be  useful. 

Leeches  are  sometimeil  employed  when  the  pain  is  excoBsive) 
and  the  vessels  of  the  breast  are  unusually  full.  If  too  frequently 
used,  they  produce  debility,  and  add  -to  the  irritability  of  the 
system. 

The  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  diminishing  constitu- 
tional irritability,  by  restoring  defective  secretion,  in  giving  tone 
to  die  system,  and  in  acting  particularly  on  the  uterine  secretion. 

The  usual  tnedicines'are  smaU  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  com- 
bined with  a  mild  aperient,  but  those  which  best  agree  are  the 
mistura  myrrhae  c.  ferro,  or  the  femim  ammoniatum ;  under  the 
continued  use  of  which  the  disease  gradually  ^appears.  Rhubarb 
iand  soda,  or  these  combined  with  columba,  I  have  also  seen  very 
useful. 

Conium,  combined  with  rhubarb,  I  have  known  beneficial. 


I«eeche8. 


ConsUtotional 
treatment. 


Medicines. 


OF   T^E  OSSttiC   TXiiitOVR  OF  THE   BREAST^ 


Case. 


The  following  is  a  case  of  this  disease :-— Mary  Farmer^  aged 
thirty-two,  had  a  swelling  in  the  breast  for  fourteen  yeajns»  which 
had  been  painful  during  the  latter  seven. 

The  pain  was  very  severe ;  die  skin  over  it  felt  hpt,  and  required 
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th«  constant  application  of  evaporating  lotions  to  keep  it  cool. 
The  tumour  was  excessively  hard,  and  very  painful  before  men- 
struation, but  greatly  relieved  after  it. 

Various  applications,  as  poultices,  fomentations,  stimnlatittg 
plasters,  did  not  dispose  it  to  suppurate ;  in  short,  all  the  means 
employed  proved  useless.  When  she  consulted  me,  I  thought, 
from  the  state  of  the  health,  the  mobility  of  the  tumour,  and  its 
peculiar  feel,  that  it  was  not  cancerous ;  but  still  I  recommended 
its  removal,  to  which  she  consented. 

Upon  examination  of  the  swelling,  after  the  operittion,  it  'was  Dissection, 
found  to  be  composed  in  part  of  cartilage  and  in  part  of  bone,  the 
grater  part  of  the  former  being  ossified. 

OF   THE    LACTEAL   TUMOUR. 

Some  time  after  delivery,  a  woman  applies  to  a  surgeon  with  a  Symptoms, 
fluctuating  tumour  in  the  breast,  of  very  considerable  size,  attended 
with  painful  distention,  but  without  discolouration.  The  veins  of 
the  breast  are  very  large.  A  lancet  being  put  into  the  swelling, 
milk  is  discharged  in  large  quantity,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
several  ounces  ;  which,  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time,  separates 
a  cream  upon  its  surface. 

The  cause  of  this  complaint  is  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  Caose. 
lactiferous  tubes  near  the  nipple,  or  in  it. 

Its  treatment  consists  in  leaving  the  opening  made  by  the  lancet  Treatment, 
to  discharge  the  milk  which  that  part  of  the  breast  secretes.     The 
swelling  then  gradually  subsides  as  the  milk  in  the  breast  dis- 
appears. 

I,  in  one  case,  saw  great  inflammation  follow  the  opening;  but 
still  it  is  the  only  means  of  relief,  unless  when  the  opening  be  made 
the  child  be  weaned,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  be  arrested,  and  then 
the  continuance  of  the  opening  will  be  unnecessary. 

BREASTS    LARGE   AND    PENDULOUS.    . 

These  glands  sometimes  grow  to  an  enormous  magnitude,  about 
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TSE   MILK   ABSCESS. 


Gate* 


TnMtment. 


the  age  of  twescr  timsil.  mi  u  to  bmg  down  upon  the  ahdomen,  not 
from  relaxmiKtt  bq»  fnm  nal  increase.  I  saw  a  case  of  thb  kind 
in  a  Toung  wmnm.  l^^^i  nnentT>three»  which  began  three  yean 
prior  to  mr  Mebur  Wer :  taniler  to  the  touch,  of  a  dai^  red  coloar. 
She  was  often  cwtiiv,  hnt  regular  in  her  menstmation. 

Dr.  Bahtngton  and  mTvelf  witnessed  the  following  case : 

Miaa  L.,  aged  aerenieen  tmts«  of  a  light  complexion  and  delicats 
constitution,  who  is  natnraUr  oostiTe,  has  a  remaikahle  enlaige* 
ment  of  her  breast.  The  left  is  twenty  inches  from  its  jonctioB 
with  the  chest  aboTe  to  io  lower  part,  and  its  drcnmferance 
measures  twenty-three  inches.  The  nq>|^  is  iattened,  the  areola 
excessively  expanded. 

The  breast  feels  as  if  ererr  lobe  of  the  mammary  gland 
increased  to  several  times  its  nsoal  magnitude. 

The  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  breasts  in  a 
bandage,  in  which  each  breast  is  receired,  and  ihis  is  fixed  orer 
the  shoulders. 

Tho  medicine  best  calculated  to  be  usefnl  is  hrid :  c.  creti  with 

m 

rliulmrb  and  soda. 


THE    MILK    AESCXSS. 


TriiAl  fimiit. 


Iftifmiktmn  of 


TIu'm  abscess  requires  the  same  general  treatment  m  its 
Kiippiirativo,   and  ulcerative  stages,  as  we  bare 
ubMcoMKoM  of  other  parts.     In  general  I  leave  tliem  to 
tan<M>usIy  ;  but  there  are  two  exceptions  to  this. 
FifHt,  When  the  constitution  and  patient  are 
and  the  al>scess  is  slow  to  break,  it  is  rieht  to 
the  lancet. 

And,  secondly,  when  the  abscess  fonns  at  the  hndL  «f  d» 
ycry  d<^eply,  the  aid  of  an  artificial  opening  is  re^poared. 
When  they  ulcerate,  sinuses,  difficult  to  heal,  are 
[imdnvkd  ;  and  the  best  treatment  is  to  inject  them  wida  « 
uf  xitu:,  or  a  dihite  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  ^^ply  it 
ihtt  A»r«a«t  by  linen. 
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ON    THE    AREOLAR,    OR    MAMMILLARY    TUMOUR. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  from  that  period  until  puberty,  A^  '^  which 

lb  OCCufo* 

children  are  not  unfrequently  subject  to  the  swelling  behind  the 
nipple,  or  manunilia  of  the  breast.  This  swelling  occupies  a  circle 
of  an  inch  or  more,  involving  the  posterior  part  of  the  nipple. 

The  child,  feeling  uneasiness  in  the  part,  is  led  to  examine  it  Symptoms, 
with  attention,  and  then  finds  a  swelling,  which  is  generally  tender 
to  the  touch,  and  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly,  acutely 
sensitive.  The  skin  over  it  is  undiscoloured  ;  it  moves  freely  upon 
the  pectoral  muscle  ;  but  the  nipple  moves  with  it.  I  have  seen  it 
frequently  both  in  boys  and  girls ;  but  I  think  more  frequently  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  generally  affects  only  one  breast ; 
but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  exists  in  both.     It  does  not  appear  •. 

to  accompany  a  scrofulous  disposition,  but  is  found  in  irritable 
young  persons.  The  age  at  which  it  has  most  frequently  presented 
itself  to  my  observation,  has  been  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 

Within  this  period,  then,  a  surgeon  will  be  sometimes  called 
upon  to  remedy  a  hard  circular  sensitive  tumour  behind  the  nipple 
and  areola.  Its  cause  I  shall  presently  proceed  to  explain,  when 
existing  at  this  period  of  life. 

I   have  never  seen  it  productive  of  any  serious  disease.     Some-  Notproductiye 
times,  however,  it  endures  for  several  months,  if  attention  be  not  chief. 
paid  to  the  means  for  its  removal. 

The  best  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  the  Treatment, 
emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro,  and  in  giving  small  doses 
either  of  the  hydrargynis  cum  creti,  with  rhubarb  or  of  the 
oxymurias  hydrargyri,  with  bark  or  sarsaparilla ;  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  which  remedies,  it  generally  becomes  gradually  absorbed 
in  the  space  of  from  two  to  three  months.  It  sometimes  yields 
to  evaporating  lotions. 

The  same  part  which  is  affected  posterior  to  the  nipple,  in  earlier  Disease  in  the 
periods  of  life,  i)ecomes  the  seat  of  more  serious  disease  in  after  *  °  ^* 

'       2  A 
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OF    THE    SCIRRHUS   OF    THE    MAMMILLA. 


age.  For  the  structure,  which  I  am  presently  to  describe,  is  liable, 
particularly  in  the  male,  to  be  affected  with  the  two  malignant 
diseases  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  namely,  to  the  scirrhous 
affection,  or  to  the  fungous. 

OF   THE   SCIRRHUS   OF   THE   MAMMILLA. 


Symptoms. 


Ulceration. 


Bleeding. 


Glands 
affected. 


Removal 
necessary. 


This  disease  begins  with  a  circular  swelling  at  the  root  of  the 
nipple.  It  is  at  first  free  from  pain,  but  is  excessively  hard,  and 
is  somewhat  irregular  upon  its  surface.  It  gradually  increases  in 
size,  and  during  its  growth  a  shooting,  darting,  and  occasionally  a 
lancinating  pain  strikes  through  the  swelling,  and  to  the  shoulder, 
in  the  course  of  the  mammary  nerves. 

A  slight  ulceration  next  supervenes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
nipple,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  yellowish  brown  incrustation. 
When  the  first  incrustation  is  separated,  it  is  succeeded  by  another, 
and  a  deeper  ulceration  ensues,  by  which  process  the  nipple  of  the 
breast  is  gradually  removed,  and  the  scirrhous  substance  is  exposed. 
Whilst  the  ulceration  is  proceeding  in  the  centre,  the  scirrhus 
increases  in  circumference,  until  it  occupies  a  considerable  circle 
round  the  nipple,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  disease  augments,  the  pain 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  is  likewise  aggravated  ;  yet  the 
diseased  part  is  only  in  a  slight  degree  tender  to  the  touch,  and  the 
patient  is  often  seen  to  handle  it  in  an  unfeeling  manner. 

The  discharge  from  it,  which  had  previously  formed  an  incrus- 
tation, now  increases,  and  becomes  fluid,  and  the  sore  frequently 
bleeds. 

The  glands  in  the  axilla  become  enlarged  and  hardened,  after  a 
long  continuance  of  the  complaint.  The  patient*s  lungs  become 
diseased,  and  water  is  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  I  have 
seen  several  males  and  one  or  two  females  die  of  this  complaint ;  and 
I  have  given  a  view  of  the  appearance  which  the  swelling  assumes 
on  dissection. 

As  this  disease  is  beyond  the  control  of  medicine,  for  none  that  I 
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have  ever  known  recommended,  or  seen  employ^,  seems  to  have 

the  least  influence  in  preventing  its  destructive  effect,  its  removal 

must  necessarily  be  effected  either  by  the  knife,  or  by  the  applica- 

tion  of  arsenic.     The  former  mode  is  vastly  preferable  to  the  latter, 

it  is  upon  the  whole  less  painful  in  the  execution,  and  it  is  of  more 

certain  efficacy  in  completely  removing  the  disease.     Arsenic,  on 

the  contrary,  often  but  partially  removes  the   complaint :  and  the 

irritation  which  it  excites  extends  the  disease  to  the  neighbouring 

absorbent  glands.     The  absorption  of  the  mineral,  also,  sometimes 

produces  serious  effects  upon  the  constitution.     When  the  disease 

is  clearly  and  completely  removed  by  the  knife,  the  edges  of  the 

wound  are  brought  together,  and  they  readily  unite  by  adhesion. 

If  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  if  extensive  ulceration  has  Treatment  if 

an  operation 
ensued,  and  the  complaint  has  proceeded  beyond  the  relief  which  is  cannot  be  per- 

to  be  derived  from  su^cal  operation,  the  applications  which  I  have  ^"'^    ' 

seen  most  advantageous  in  tranquilluring  the  sore,  and  improving 

its  appearance,  have  been  chalk  and  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  an 

ounce  of  the  former  to  a  drachm  of  the  latter ;  oxyde  of  zinc  and 

opium  in  the  same  proportions ;  or  oxide  of  bismuth  with  opium. 

These  means,  however,  only  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease, 

rendering  the  descent  to  the  grave  a  little  more  easy  and  a  little 

less  rapid,  but  they  do  not  prevent  the  fatal  termination  of  the 

complaint. 

OF   THE    FVNOOUS   TUMOUR    OF   THE    MAMMILLA. 

Of  the  fungous  tumour  of  this  part  I  have  seen  three  different  Symptoms. 
iiistances,  each  of  which  existed  in  the  male,  and  each  was  removed. 

The  tumours  began  behind  the  nipple,  which  adhered  firmly  to 
their  surfaces.  They  were  globular,  and  did  not  possess  the 
hardness  of  true  scirrhus,  but  felt  at  first  more  like  simple  chronic 
tumours,  and  grew  less  firm  as  they  increased.  They  were  but 
slightly  tender  when  pressed,  and  entirely  free  from  pain.  They 
neither  of  them  had  ulcerated.  After  they  had  existed  for  several 
months  they  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  this  circumstance  excited 

2  A  2 
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alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  patients,  so  as  to  lead,  them  to  make 
application  for  sur<^ical  assistance.  The  medicines  which  I  advised, 
and  the  applications  which  I  proposed,  appearing  to  have  no  influ- 
ence in  preventing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  I  recommended 
extirpation.  Two  of  the  patients  recovered  without  any  returning 
disease;  the  third,  after  a  few  months,  sunk  under  what  was 
believed  to  be  hepatic  disorder. 

More  spongy         I  have  given  a  plate  of  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  tumours; 
than  scirrhous.  . 
,  it  is  much  more  spongy  than  the  true  scirrhus.     The  vesseb  which 

it  possesses  are  more  numerous,  and  their  diameters  larger,  more 
especially  of  the  veins.  It  not  only  adheres  to  the  nipple,  but  it 
proceeds  from  its  basis.  The  vessels  which  supply  it  are  of  consider- 
able size,  and  require  to  be  carefully  secured  to  prevent  after- 
hsemorrhage.  In  neither  of  the  cases  had  it  contracted  adhesion  to 
the  pectoral  muscle;  and  there  was  therefore  no  difficulty  in  detaching 
it  from  the  surrounding  parts. 
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Discharge  of 


Having  thus  described  the  diseases  which  are  placed  at  the  basis 
of  the  nipple,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  structure  in 
which  these  complaints  begin ;  and  which  the  plates  connected  with 
the  work  will  very  clearly  explain. 

A  child  bom  at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  whether  it  be  male  or 


fluid  from  the    fgj^jjjg^  jg   found  to  have,  issuing  from  its  nipple,  a  fluid  of  milky 

infant*  appearance,  which,  when  alcohol  is  poured  upon  it,  deposits  a  solid, 

which  has  the  appearance  of  coagulated  albumen.     This  fluid  the 

nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  pressing  out ;  as  they  pretend  that  it  is 

liable  to  excite  inflammation  if  suflered  to  remain.   Whether  this  be 

the  case  or  not,  or  whether  the  inflammation  which  sometimes  ensues 

be  the  result  of  pressure  and  friction  which  the  nurses  employ,  I 

am  not  able  to  state ;  but  inflammation  does  sometimes  ensue,  and 

requires  fomentation  for  its  relief. 

Structure  of         Thirty- two  years  ago  I  first  learned  there  was  such  a  discharge 

f  e  part.  ^-^^^^  ^1^^  nipple ;  and  was  Jed  to  examine  whence  it  proceeded ; 
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when,  upon  making  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  nipple 
towards  the  ribs,  I  found  a  circular  glandular  structure,  larger  than 
a  large  pea,  and  situated  directly  behind  the  nipple.  It  is  of  a  red 
colour,  from  its  extreme  vascularity.  It  contains  ducts  which  open 
at  the  nipple;  and  from  these  may  be  pressed,  first  a  milky  fluid, 
afterwards  a  sebaceous  matter.  The  nipple  over  it  is  situated  in  a 
depression,  and  appears  red  and  granular  in  many  subjects.  The 
artery  which  supplies  the  gland  is  derived  from  the  axillary;  and 
the  branches  derived  from,  and  distributed  to  the  gland  are  numerous. 
Veins  return  the  blood  in  the  course  of  the  arteries ;  and  filaments 
of  nerves  from  the  axillary  plexus  are  distributed  to  it. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  observe  this  structure,  is  Mode  of 
to  make  an  incision  through  the  centre  of  the  nipple.  In  the  foetal 
state,  between  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  month,  this  glandular 
substance  is  found,  but  of  smaller  size.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
it  is  still  large  and  continues  so  during  the  second  and  the  third 
year;  and  thenceforward  it  seems  to  lessen  in  both  male  and  female 
until  the  seventh  and  eighth  year.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in  fat 
subjects,  as  it  is  kept  extended  from  the  nipple  by  the  adipose 
substance. 

About  the  eighth  year  it  begins  to  increase,  but  it  varies  as  to  Evolution  of 
time  in  dififerent  persons;  and  as  it  grows  towards  the  age  of  °PP  • 
puberty  the  nipple  becomes  evolved  from  it.  In  the  female,  at  the 
age  of  puberty  two  tumescences  will  appear;  the  one  a  small  sphere 
directly  surrounding  the  nipple ;  which  then  rather  sinks  into  this 
little  swelling;  and  the  other  a  larger  sphere  which  is  composed  of 
the  mammary' gland,  or  gland  of  the  breast.  Thus  there  is  a  mam- 
miliary  and  a  mammary  growth;  a  mammillary  producing  the 
nipple,  which  is  gradually  evolved  as  the  breast  increases ;  a 
mammary  which  is  composed  of  the  lacteal  gland,  the  lactiferous 
tubes  of  which  proceed  through  the  mammillary  process.  In  the 
male,  the  mammillary  gland  forms  the  nipple ;  but  instead  of  tubes 
proceeding  through  it,  ligamentous  cords  are  seen  radiating  from  the 
point  of  the  nipple  through  the  mammillary  substance.  These 
ligamentous  cords  terminate  in  a  compact  cellular  texture  at  tht 
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basis  of  the  nipple;  and  the  cells  thus  produced  become  loaded  with 
adeps,  so  as  to  sustain  and  preserve  the  projection  of  the  nipple. 

If,  then,  a  section  be  made  of  the  nipple  of  the  male  in  the  adult 
subject  through  its  centre,  radiated  ligamentous  cords  are  found  in 
its  substance,  and  a  strong  network  containing  fat  at  its  basis.  In 
the  plate  this  will  be  well  seen  in  a  section  of  the  nipple  of 
Coombs,  lately  executed  for  murder,  whom  I  selected  on  account  of 
his  age,  and  because  he  was  a  healthy  person.  I  made  a  section 
through  the  nipple,  and  then  threw  it  into  warm  water  to  melt  oat 
the  fat  which  it  contained,  and  thus  unloaded  the  strong  netwo^  of 
cellular  tissue  at  its  basis. 

The  evolution  of  the  nipple  is  as  follows : 

In  both  male  and  female  infants  a  gland  exists  which  is  the  nidus 
of  the  future  nipple,  over  which  the  skin  is  puckered  into  a  small 
projection.  This  glandular  substance  lies  concealed  under  the  skin 
until  near  the  age  of  puberty,  and  then  it  gradually  evolves,  and 
becomes  everted  into  the  nipple  of  the  adult.  In  the  male,  the 
tubes  through  which  the  milk  of  the  infant  passes  become  liga- 
mentous cords  in  the  nipple  of  the  adult,  and  in  the  female,  the 
similar  tubes  become  the  lactiferous  ducts  of  the  nipple.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  nidus  of  the  adult  nipple  is  protected  until  the  age  of 
puberty. 
Disease  It  is  this  structure,  then,  of  the  male  and  female  nipple,  prior  to 

this  structure  ^^®  *^^  ®^  puberty,  at  the  time  when  evolution  of  the  nipple  is 
commencing,-^which  produces  the  swelling  to  which  young  people 
are  subject,  from  the  age  of  eight  years  to  the  period  of  puberty ; 
for,  when  the  action  is  greater  than  the  evolution  requires,  a  hard 
inflammatory  swelling  is  produced. 

It  is  in  this  structure  that  in  future  years  the  malignant  areola  or 
mammillary  tumour  forms.  Here  the  scirrhous  tubercle  commences, 
which  destroys  the  nipple,  and  ultimately  extinguishes  the  life  of 
the  patient.  It  is  in  this  structure  that  the  fungous  swelling  which 
the  plate  exhibits  is  formed ;  and  both  of  these  are  from  the  male. 
The  female  is  less  subject  to  the  disease,  because  the  mammillary 
substance  is  principally  absorbed,  and  lactiferous  tubes  are  formed 
in  its  stead. 
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LECTURE  XXX. 


ON    URINARY    CALCULI. 


Urinary  calculi  are  found  in  the  kidney,  in  the  ureter,  in  the  Where  seated, 
bladder,  and  in  the  urethra. 

The  calculi  which  are  met  with  in  the  prostate  gland,  are  not  Calculi  in  the 
urinary  ;  they  are  formed  in  the  ducts  of  that  gland,  into  which  Jrinarv  *  ^^ 
the  urine  does  not  gain  access,  and  they  generally  differ  from 
urinary  calculi  in  their  composition. 


OF  THE  RENAL,  OR  KIDNEY  CALCULUS. 

The  symptoms  by  which  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  this  organ  Symptoms. 

is  known  are,  1st,  pain  in  the  loin,  in  the  situation  of  the  kidney, 

1.1   P*i"  i"*  ^® 
which  pain  extends  forwards  towards   the  navel,  accompanied  with  loins,  abdomen 

a  sense  of  numbness  in  the  bowels,  and  downwards  to  the  spinous  ^^  ^^' 
process  of  the  ilium.  The  pain  is  of  an  obtuse  kind,  it  often  pro- 
duces a  S3n3ipathetic  effect  on  the  stomach,  and  occasions  Tomiting. 
The  loin  is  so  tender,  that  the  least  pressure  on  it  occasions  great 
suffering  to  the  patient.  The  act  of  stooping,  when  a  stone  exists 
in  the  kidney,  produces  acute  pain  in  the  loins,  and  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a  discharge  of  bloody  urine. 

I  knew  a  gentleman,  who,  in  stooping  on  his  horse  to  open  a  Case, 
gate,  felt  severe  pain  in  the  loins ;  he  immediately  discharged 
bloody  urine,  and  afterwards  felt  the  symptoms  (hereafter  to  be 
described)  of  a  stone  passing  from  the  kidney  by  the  ureter.  He 
voided  this  stone  by  the  urethra,  four  days  subsequent  to  the  first 
attack  of  pain  in  the  loins. 

The  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney  is  sometimes  manifested 
by  extreme  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

A  chemist,  in  the  city,  had   frequently  consulted  me  (when  I  q^^^^ 
lived  there)  for  an  irritable  state  of  his  bladder  and  urethra,  for 
which  I  had  recommended  various  medicines,  and  bougies  had  been 
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Sometimes 
removed  by 
ulceration. 


Cue, 


Opening  to 
dilated. 


Kidney  en- 
larged. 


passed ;  but  he  did  not  experience  any  relief  from  their  employ- 
ment. After  I  left  the  city,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  dead ;  and 
upon  inspection  of  his  body,  no  disease  of  the  bladder  or  urethra 
was  found,  but  a  large  stone  was  discovered  in  the  kidney. 

Nature  sometimes  succeeds  in  removing  these  extraneous  bodies 
by  a  process  of  ulceration ;  an  opening  being  formed  in  the  loins, 
through  which  a  stone  can  be  felt,  by  passing  a  probe,  and  by  which 
the  calculus  is  ultimately  discharged. 

A  person  came  to  consult  me  from  the  country,  with  two  open- 
ings, one  above  and  one  below  the  last  rib,  through  which  three 
calculi  had  been  discharged.  Dr.  Marcet  analyzed  these,  and 
found  them  to  be  composed  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
phate. 
Ijg  If  the  calculus  cannot  readily  pass,  from  the  small  size  of  the 
opening,  the  aperture  should  be  dilated  by  sponge  tent ;  if  this 
fails,  a  history  may  be  carefully  used,  as  the  artery  and  vein  are 
before  the  stone. 

A  stone  in  the  kidney,  when  very  large,  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  felt  through  the  loins.  Mr.  Cline  informed  me,  that  a  patient 
consulted  him  who  had  this  disease,  in  whom  he  could  distinctly 
feel  the  stone,  by  pressing  firmly  on  the  loins;  the  patient's  general 
health  would  not  at  that  time  bear  an  operation,  otherwise  Mr.  Cline 
would  have  removed  the  stone  by  incision. 

Upon  dissection  of  persons  dying  wnth  calculi  in  the  kidney,  there 
are  found — 

First,  Sometimes  numerous  small  calculi,  like  grains  of  sand,  in 
the  tubuli  uriniferi. 

Secondly,  A  stone  lodged  in  an  infundibulum,  or  often  several, 
occupying  different  infundibula. 

Thirdly,  A  large  stone  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  connected  by 
processes  to  others,  seated  in  the  infundibula. 

The  kidney  is  sometimes  scarcely  altered  in  its  size,  at  others  it 
becomes  considerably  enlarged.  If  the  stone  interrupts  the  passage 
of  the  urine  to  the  ureter,  the  glandular  structure  of  the  kidney 
becomes  absorbed,  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  extremely  enlarged. 
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and  these  membranous  bags,  with  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  only 
remain. 

Sometimes   ulceration  of  the  kidney  is  produced  ;  it  enlarges,  Ulcerates, 
then  wastes,  and  gradually  becomes  in  a  great  degree  absorbed  ; 
matter  is  discharged  with  the  urine ;  high  constitutional  irritation 
succeeds,  and  if  both  kidneys  be  affected,  the  life  of  the  patient  is 
destroyed. 

TREATMENT. 

The  medical  treatment  of  stone  in  the  kidney  consists  in  giving  Medical  treat- 
the  liquor  potassse  ;  the  carbonate  of  potash,  or  soda ;  not  that  they 
dissolve  the  stone,  but  they  prevent  the  formation  of  uric  acid ;  the 
stone  becomes  encrusted  with  triple  phosphate,  which  is  a  softer 
substance,  and,  perhaps,  less  irritating  to  the  surfaces  on  which  it 
rests ;  these  medicines  also  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  organ  itself,  l^j^jj^j  treat- 
If  much  pain  be  felt  in  the  loin,  the  daily  exhibition  of  a  purgative,  ment. 
occasional  cupping,  or  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  loins,  will 
be  useful.     If  there  be  a  suppurative  discharge,  an  issue  should  be    . 
made  in  the  lumbar  region. 

OF    STONE   IN    THE    URETER. 

The  presence  of  a  calculus  in  this  tube  is  shown  by  pain  being  Symptoms, 
felt  near  the  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  if  pressure  be  made  upon  it  through  the  abdo- 
minal muscles ;  the  pain  extends  in  the  course  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  as  the  stone  descends  over  the  lumbar  nerves  which 
form  it ;  also  to  the  testicle,  as  the  stone  passes  the  spermatic 
plexus  ;  and  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  cremastic  muscle  occur, 
as  it  passes  under  the  spermatic  vessels.  The  patient  is  sick, 
often  vomits,  is  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration,  and  is  unusually 
pallid. 

The  pain  is  sometimes  so  severe,  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  Q^ge^ 
several  times  suffered  from  this  disease,  informed  me,  that  once. 
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when  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  he  was  seized  with  this 
pain,  and  fell  on  the  ground,  heing  unable  to  walk  until  his  servants 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  carried  him  home. 

Pain  Dot  con-  The  pain  has  remissions,  and  the  patient  is  flattered  with  the 
hope  of  the  stone  having  passed  the  ureter ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes, 
it  returns  with  equal  violence,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  attacks 
that  it  escapes  into  the  bladder. 

Calculi  in  the  ureter  I  have  known  destroy  life  in  the  following 
instances  : 

Case.  Mj.^  Cline  had  removed  a  stone  from  a  boy  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 

pital, by  the  operation  of  lithotomy ;  the  boy  had  recovered  from  the 
operation,  when  he  was  seized  with  rigors,  great  pain  in  the  course 
of  the  ureter,  and  vomiting ;  a  swelling  formed  just  above  the  seat  of 
the  coecum,  in  the  right  iliac  region,  which  gradually  increased,  and 
the  boy*s  constitution  quickly  gave  way.  On  examination  after  his 
death,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter  were  found  distended 
with  matter  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ureter,  near  the  bladder,  a  stone 
was  discovered,  which  had  prevented  the  escape  of  the  urine,  and 
of  matter,  into  the  bladder,  and  thus  occasioned  death.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  diseased  parts  is  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Case.  Mr.   Hallam,   of  Walworth,  gave  me  a  preparation  of  a  stone, 

stopped  in  the  ureter,  which  was  taken  from  a  patient  of  his,  who 
had  for  a  length  of  time  discharged  matter  from  the  colon  per 
anum ;  nature  had  formed  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  urine 
and  pus,  in  this  case,  first  by  producing  adhesion  between  the 
.  ureter  and  colon,  and  then  by  making  a  communication  between  the 
two  by  a  subsequent  ulcerative  process. 

Case.  We  have  another  curious  preparation  of  a  stone  in  the  ureter, 

surrounded  by  an  abscess,  taken  from  a  patient  who  came  to  my 
house  for  advice.  She  had  great  pain  in  her  loins,  and  tenderness 
in  her  abdomen,  with  so  much  feyer  as  led  me  to  suppose  that  she 
had  but  little  time  to  live ;  I  advised  her  to  apply  to  a  Mr.  Smart, 
a  surgeon,  in  my  neighbourhood  in  the  city,  who  sent  to  inform  me, 
a  few  days  after,  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  permission  to 
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inspect  the  body.  Upon  making  an  incision  into  the  abdomen, 
there  issued  a  strong  urinous  smell,  and  a  watery  fluid,  mixed  with 
matter.  The  intestines  were  inflamed  and  adherent ;  the  bladder 
was  small ;  one  kidney  was  much  enlarged,  and  the  other  unaltered ; 
the  ureter  of  the  enlarged  kidney  was  greatly  increased  in  size,  and 
full  of  matter,  it  was  completely  closed  at  the  lower  part  by  a 
calculus,  and  had  given  way  above,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  urine  and  matter  into  the  abdomen. 

A  calculus  may  be  discharged  from  the  ureter,  by  ulceration, 
through  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Mayfield,  Sussex,  gave  me  a  calculus,  which  was  Case, 
dischai^ed  from  a  man  who  worked  as  a  gardener.     An  abscess 
formed  near  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  from 
which  this  calculus  and  a  quantity  of  matter  were  discharged.     The 
man  recovered. 

TREATMENT. 

If  the  pain  is  very  severe  during  the  passage  of  the  stone,  the  Bleeding, 
patient  should  be  bled  largely,  to  produce  relaxation  of  the  ureter, 
that  it  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  stone,  and  urine,  and  he 
should  be  put  into  the  warm  bath,  to  aid  such  relaxation.     Opium,  Warm  bath, 
and  the  liquor  potassse  should  be  given,  to  allay  irritability ;  and  Medicine, 
the  abdomen  should  be  fomented,  and  gently  rubbed  from  above 
downwards,  in  the  course  of  the  ureter,  in  order  to  assist  mechani- 
cally the  passage  of  the  calculus. 

OF   STONE   IN   THE    BLADDER. 

The  symptoms  change  as  soon  as  the  stone  quits  the  ureter  and  gyi^ptoms. 
enters  the  bladder;  the  patient  is  relieved  from  the  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  ureter,  in  the  testis,  and  thigh,  but  suffers  usually  in 
the  following  manner : 

First,  He  experiences  acute  pain,  particularly  opposite    to   the  Pain  in  the 
fraenum,  but  also  along  the  course  of  the  urethra ;  this  varies  in  its  ^y^Q  fnenom. 
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de^ee,  more  according  to  the  irritability  of  the  patient,  than  the 

form  or  roughness  of  the  calculus ;  the  pain  is  sometimes  slight, 

but  generally  severe,  and  is  described  by  the  patient  as  a  cutting 

sensation ;  or,  sometimes,  as  if  boiling  water  or  lead  were  passing 

through  the  urethra.     Relief  is  experienced  by  pressing  on  the 

glans  penis,  and  adult  persons  do  so ;  children  nip  and  draw  the 

prepuce  until  the  latter  becomes  excessively  elongated  ;  they  also, 

under  severe  suffering,  after  passing  urine,  cross  their  legs,  and 

press  upon  the  organs  of  generation  with  great  force. . 

The  adult,  when  voiding  his  urine,  often  rests  his  head  against 

the  wall,  bends  his  knees,  and  relaxes  the  muscles  generally. 

Pain  after  the       Xhe  pain   is  felt  more  after  dischannncr  the  urine,  when  the 
discharge  of  ... 

urine.  bladder  contracts  around  the  stone,  than  before  it  is  voided. 

Frequently  the  faeces  pass  at  the  same  time  with  the  urine,  and 

a  prolapsus  ani  is  a  common  consequence  of  the  excessive  action  of 

the  muscles  of  the  perineum  and  lower  opening  of  the  pelvis,  more 

especially  in  children.     I  have  seen  the  abdominal  muscles  thrown 

into   the  most  violent  spasmodic  actions  for  some  time  after  the 

discharge  of  the  urine,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  stone. 

Bladder  The  bladder  is  very  irritable,  is  capable  of  retaining  but  little 

irritable. 

urine,  and  becomes  diminished  in  size. 

Sadden  stop  to      Often,  as  the  urine  is  discharging,  a  sudden  stop  to  its  flow  is  pro- 

urine.  duced  with  violent  pain,  from  the  stone  falling  on  the  beginning  of  the 

urethra  and  acting  as  a  valve ;  as  the  force  of  the  bladder's  contrac- 
tion lessens,  the  stone  recedes  a  little,  and  the  urine  again  escapes. 
Patients,  therefore,  pass  their  urine  best  in  a  recumbent  posture,  as 
the  stone  does  not  then  fall  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

At  first  no  change  is  produced  in  the  appearance  of  the  urine, 
which  can  direct  the  judgment ;  but  when  the  disease  has  existed 
for  some  time,  and  more  especially  from  violent  exercise  on  horse- 

w^*^*^**™**  back,  or  in  a  rough  carriage,  the  urine  becomes  bloody.  A  person 
having  a  stone  in  the  bladder  cannot  ride  far  on  horseback,  without 
dismounting  to  pass  his  urine ;  and  is  obliged  to  quit  a  carriage 
often  for  the  same  reason. 

mociis*^  °^        ^®  ^^^  disease  increases,  the  bladder  becomes  more  irritable. 
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the  urine  is  loaded  with  mucus,  and  sometimes  precipitates  a  white 

sediment,   composed  of  flakes  of  adhesive  matter,  thrown  out  by 

the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  when  it  has  become  inflamed. 

This  state  is  often  attended  with  rigors,  succeeded  by  heat,  and 

other  symptoms  of  intermittent  fever,  and  matter  is  sometimes 

discharcred  with  the  urine.     The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  ., 

^  Macous  mem- 

becomes  ulcerated  when  a  stone  has  existed  long ;  the  patient  loses  brane  alee* 

his  health ;  is  incapable  of  getting  sufficient  rest ;  and  thus  he  is 

destroyed  by  the  disease. 

A  person  labouring  under  this  complaint  walks  with  excessive 

care  ;  he  does  not  raise  his  feet  much  from  the  ground,  to  prevent 

any  shock  to  the  body,  which  would  create  pain,  and   occasion 

spasmodic  action  of  the  bladder;  he  also  lies  down  with  great 

caution,  as  the  sudden  change  of  posture  might  alter  the  position  of 

the  stone,  and  produce  irritation. 

DlftSFXTION. 

In  examining  persons  who  die  with  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  mqcous  coat, 
mucous  membrane  appears  loaded  with  blood,  it  is  thickened,  and 
highly  villous.     Its   muscular  coat   is  much   increased,   and   the  Muscular  coat, 
capacity  of  the  bladder  lessened.     Numerous  sacculi  are  some-  g^cculi 
times  formed,  the  mucous  membrane  being  forced  between  some 
of  the  muscular  fibres,   and,  in  these  bags,  stones  are  wholly  or 
partially   received.       We    have    a    preparation   in   the    Museum 
showing  this  state  of  the  bladder,  with   stones   lodged   in  these 
sacculi. 

I  have  seen  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  we  have  an  Ulceration  of 

example  of  stones  ulcerating  the  basis  of  the  prostate,  and  making  the  mucous 

co&c 

their  way  into  the  urethra. 

We  have  also  another  very  curious  specimen,  in  which  the  upper  Bladder  con- 
part  of  the  bladder  had  contracted  around  the  stone,  whilst  the  ^^^**^^*^  *"* P*"^* 
lower  part  is  in  the  natural  state. 

A  stone  is  often  found  with  an  enlarged  state  of  the  prostate 
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Hour-glAss 
contraction. 


Ureters. 


gland ;  and  in  some  cases  is  met  with  in  a  bag,  formed  direct!}^ 
behind  die  prostate. 

We  have  a  preparation  showing  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
bladder,  in  which  one  large  stone  is  lodged  in  the  superior  part,  and 
several  in  the  inferior;  and  another,  exhibiting  a  stone  in  the 
bladder,  with  a  large  fungus  growing  from  the  prostate  gland. 

The  ureters  are  dilated,  the  kidneys  enlarged ;  sometimes  one  is 
enlarged  and  the  other  wasted  from  an  ulcerative  process. 
Size  of  calcalU      The  size  of  calculi  generally  varies  from  a  drachm  to  two  ounces ; 
bat  the  weight  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  size,  but  depends 
upon  the  composition  of  the  stone. 

The  largest  stone,  which  I  have  successfully  extracted,  weighed 
near  six  ounces.  At  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  there  is 
one  eight  ounces.  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Winchester,  removed  one,  in 
fractured  portions,  of  fifteen  ounces.  I  have  one  in  my  possession 
which  I  extracted,  but  not  successfully,  weighing  sixteen  ounces. 
We  have  a  model  of  a  stone,  given  to  the  collection  by  Mr.  Forster, 
which,  I  understand,  was  twenty-five  ounces  in  weight.  One  in 
Trinity  College  library,  at  Cambridge,  weighs  thirty-two  ounces 
and  seven  drachms.  But  the  largest  stone  which  has  been  found 
in  the  human  body  is  that  given  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  Sir 
James  Earle,  this  weighed  forty-four  ounces. 

Pain  not  more      The  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 

severe  from  a      .         /.  .i_      .  l*  i_       i.       •*  •  i  j  i 

large  stone.      ***®  ^^  ^'^^  stone;  which,  when  it  is  very  large,  produces  less  pain, 

because  the  urine   dribbles   away,   or   is    voided   by   very    slight 

contraction  of  the  bladder. 

The  number  of  calculi  is  verj'  various ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
only  one  is  found ;  two  or  more  ndt  unfrequently  exist.  I  have 
extracted  nine  in  one  case,  thirty -seven  in  another,  and  the  greatest 
number  I  ever  extracted  in  the  operation  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-two ;  these  were  from  Mr.  Allis,  of  Worcester,  a  patient  of 
Mr.  Carden;  I  have  them  now  in  my  possession,  many  of  them  are 
about  the  size  of  marbles. 

A  great  number  of  stones  does  not  add  much  to  the  patient's 


Number  of 
calculi. 
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danger  in  the  operation ;  for  it  is  not  the  frequent  introduction  of  Removal  of 
the  forceps  into  die  bladder,  but  the  violence  which  is  used  in  stones  not 
extracting  the  stone  or  stones  which  produces  mischief;  thus  the  dangerous, 
removal  of  one  large  stone  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  many 
small. 

When  more  than  one  calculus  exbts,  the  first  extracted  is  found  Stones 
smooth,  and  often  hollowed  by  the  friction  of  the  others ;  so  ttha  hollowed, 

the  form  of  the  first  shows  the  existence  of  a  second  or  more.  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

than  one. 

The  form  of  stone  varies  extremely;  but  when  there  is  only  one,  Form  of 
it  is  generally  oblong ;  when  more  than  one,  they   are   usually  *^'*®*' 
rounded  and  smooth :  and  when  very  large,  they  assume  the  form 
of  the  bladder. 

The  surface  of  stones  is  sometimes  smooth  ^  as  the  uric  acid  Surface  of 
calculus ;  a  little  irregular  when  composed  of  triple  phosphate ;  and  ®   ^^' 
very  rough  if  formed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime :  this  latter  is  called  the 
mulberry  calcuhis.     But  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  does  not 
always  depend  on  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  but  on 
the  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Calculi  are  generally  composed  of  concentric  lamellse,  formed  Composed 
upon  a  centre,  called  the  nucleus.     The  colour  of  the  di£Ferent  °J  1*™®**®* 
layers  varies  considerably,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  of  very  different  nature:  some  calculi  are  brown, 
some  are  white. 

The  nucleus,  or  centre,  is  often  some  extraneous  body  introduced  Nuclei. 
into  the  bladder,  as  a  portion  of  coagulated  blood,  a  piece  of  bougie, 
or  catheter. 

In  the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  are  preparations 
exhibiting  various  foreign  bodies,  as  forming  the  nuclei  to  stones; 
as  a  portion  of  slate  pencil ;  a  needle,  which  had  traversed  a  part  of 
the  body  previous  to  its  entering  the  bladder;  also  a  piece  of  tobacco 
pipe,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  ureUya  by  the  patient,  to 
relieve  some  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  it  broke  and 
passed  into  his  bladder,  and  was  extracted  some  time  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  sui^eon,  at  Derby,  with  a  stone  formed  around  it. 
Sometimes  a  small  stone  of  uric  acid  forms  in  the  kidney,  and 
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descending  by  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  it  there  acquires  an 
increase  from  the  formation  of  a  calculous  deposit  on  it,  of  a 
different  nature. 

COMPOSITION  OF  URINARY  CALCULI. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Dowler,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
analysis  of  these  calculi,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
account : 

Urinary  calculi  of  the  human  body  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  following  species. 

1 .  Lithic  acid,  or  uric  acid  calculus. 

2.  Lithate  of  ammonia. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth. 

4.  Triple  phosphate,  or  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

5.  Oxalate  of  lime,  or  mulberry  calculus. 

6.  Cystic  oxide. 

Besides  these,  other  substances  have  been  mentioned  as  forming 
distinct  species  of  calculi,  such  as  xanthic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  fibrinous  calculi;  but  they  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

The  above  calculi  present  the  following  chemical  characters. 

1.*  Lithic  acid  calculus.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  blackens  and 
emits  a  peculiar  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  burnt  feathers; 
it  is  soluble  in  the  caustic  fixed  alkaline  solutions  by  the  assistance 
of  heat,  and  is  again  precipitated  from  these  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid.  The  nitric  acid  dissolves  and  decomposes  it  with  effervescence ; 
if  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  new  acid,  called  the 
purpuric,  and  ammonia  are  formed;  these,  uniting,  produce  a 
purpurate  of  ammonia,  which  is  of  a  pink  colour,  and  soluble 
in  water. 

2.  Lithate  of  ammonia.     By  the  addition  of  a  caustic  fixed  alkali, 
ammonia  will  be  disengaged.     The  lithic  acid  may  be  shown  by 

♦  I  have  omitted  every  character  which  is  not  essential  to  the  particular 
species, — D. 
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treatment  with  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  former  instance.  When  mixed 
with  triple  phosphate,  its  presence  is  ascertained  with  difficulty.  It 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  lithic  acid  calculus,  and  is  of  a 
clay  colour;  but  its  characters  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently 
investigated. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  first  blackens, 
then  becomes  white,  and  afterwards  resists  the  action  of  heat.  If, 
after  being  heated  in  order  to  decompose  the  contained  animal 
matter,  it  be  dissolved  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  subsequent 
addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  produce  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  a  phosphate  of  silver,  and  of  course  indicates  the  presence  of' 
phosphoric  acid.  The  lime  may  be  detected  by  adding  oxalate  of 
ammonia  to  the  above  nitric  solution. 

4.  Triple  phosphate.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  emits  an  ammo- 
niacal  smell,  becomes  reduced  in  size,  and  at  length  melts  with 
difficulty.  The  caustic  fixed  alkalies  disengage  ammonia. .  It  is 
very  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia 
causes  it  to  be  precipitated  in  a  crytalline  form. 

5.  Oxalate  of  lime.  When  heated  by  the  blowpipe  it  swells,  its 
oxalic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  the  lime  is  left  in  the  caustic  state. 
When  digested  with  carbonate  of  potash,  a  double  decomposition 
follows ;  and  the  oxalate  of  potash,  thus  formed,  presents  its  peculiar 
characters,  which  are  indicative  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid. 

6.  Cystic  oxide.     This  calculus  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
its  external  appearance.     Before  the  blowpipe  it  emits  a  peculiar 
and  foetid  odour.     It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  the  neutral  carbonates 
of  soda  and  potash;  also  in  those  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  most, 
of  the  acids.    Its  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

The  Xanthic  oxide,  of  which  only  one  specimen  has  as  yet  been 
observed,  was  so  named  by  Dr.  Marcet,  from  the  circumstance. of 
its  producing  a  peculiar  yellow  compound  with  nitric  acid. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  met  with, 
forming  small  urinary  calculi.  These  eflfervesce  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  to  the  muriatit  solution. 

2  a 
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The  fibrinous  calculus,  obsenred  by  Dr.  Marcet,  was  probaUy 
formed  from  the  fibrin  of  blood  which  had  accidentally  escaped  inta 
the  bladder:  it  possessed  the  usual  character  of  fibrin. 


Mr.  Brande  analyzed  one  hundred  and  fifty  stones,  from  the 

collection  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were 

composed  were  as  follow: 

Uric  acid         16 

Uric  acid  plus,  triple  phosphate  minus         45 

Uric  acid  minus,  triple  phosphate  plus  66 

Triple  phosphate        12 

Uric  acid  on  phosphate  nuclei 5 

Oxalate  of  lime         6 

In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Wollaston  found  one  of  the  cystic  oxide ; 

but  Dr.  Marcet  met  with  this  stone  in  the  kidney :  it  is  not  composed 

of  lamellae,  like  the  other  calculi. 

TREATMENT. 

_  ..    .  With  respect  to  the  medical  treatment  of  calculi,  1  do  not  beliere 

treatment.  in  the  power  of  chemistry  to  dissolve  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  if  it 
acquire  any  considerable  magnitude.  The  medicines,  given  for  this 
purpose,  become  so  much  changed  in  their  passage  through  the 
circulating  and  secreting  system,  that  their  chemical  influence  is  in 
a  great  measure  destroyed.  They  may  alter  the  surface  of  a  stone, 
so  as  to  render  it  soft  and  less  irritating;  but  they  do  not  prevent  a 
calculous  secretion. 

Dr.  Baillie  and  myself  attended  a  gentleman  from  Birmingham, 
who  secreted  a  large  quantity  of  triple  phosphate,  which  appeared 
in  white  crystals  in  his  urine :  we  gave  him  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  triple  phosphate  ceased,  but  uric  acid  was 
produced  in  equal  abundance :  he  had  then  alkalies  g^ven  to  him,  and 
the  triple  phosphate  reappeared ;  he  was  at  leng^,  but  not  under 
many  months,  cured  by  attention  to  his  diet  and  general  health. 
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T  had  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  stone  in  his  bladder,  in  Case, 
whom  various  experiments  were  tried  to  dissolve  the  stone  by 
chemical  menstrua.  A  catheter  was  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
and  through  it  injections  were  thrown ;  thus  an  opportunity  was 
g^ven  for  a  direct  application  of  the  menstruum  to  the  stone.  After 
a  lapse  of  time,  I  said  to  this  man,  '^  Well,  have  my  medical 
friends  dissolved  the  stone  ?  *'  his  answer  was,  ''  No,  Sir,  and  I 
have  given  up  all  the  injections  except  opium,  from  which  I  receive 
considerable  relief/'  The  patient  diefl  in  the  Hospital,  and,  on 
examination  after  death,  a  stone  was  found  in  his  bladder. 

But  although  a  stone  cannot  be  dissolved  in  the  bladder,  yet  the  Alkalies 
irritability  of  the   latter  may   be   so  far  diminished  by  alkaline  the  sufferings, 
remedies,  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  bear  the  disease  with  much  less 
suffering. 

Admiral  Douglas  was  the  subject  of  stone;  I  sounded  him,  and  Case, 
in  the  evening  of  that  day  a  portion  of  the  stone  was  discharged  by 
the  urethra,  and  I  sent  it  to  my  friend  Dr.  Marcet  for  analysis, 
who  found  it  to  be  oxalate  of  lime ;  I  therefore  gave  him  acids,  but 
he  was  not  relieved  by  their  use ;  he  then  took  subcarbonate  of 
soda  3ss.  four  times  in  the  day,  in  some  water.  Some  months 
afterwards  I  was  requested  to  meet  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Sir  E.  Home 
in  consultation  upon  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  and  when  I 
entered  the  room.  Sir  Everard  said,  *'  Cooper,  how  did  you  dissolve 
the  stone  in  Admiral  Douglas?**  to  which  I  answered,  "  I  never 
dissolved  a  stone  in  my  life." — "  But,"  said  Sir  Everard,  "  he 
expresses  himself  well  from  some  medicine  you  ordered  him.**  I 
called  in  consequence  on  the  Admiral  at  his  hotel ;  when  he  said, 
'^  You  saw  me  in  dreadful  agony,  unable  to  cross  a  room ;  but  since 
I  have  taken  the  soda,  I  went  from  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  to 
Portsmouth,  by  land,  and  bore  the  journey  well;  and  I  could  now  f^o 
down  a  country  dance.**  Yet  the  stone  still  existed  in  his  bladder; 
but  the  soda  had  lessened  its  sensibility,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  bear 
the  complaint  without  much  suffering,  and  only  a  little  inconvenience 
frdra  the  stone,  which  still  occasionally  stopped  the  flow  of  urine. 

Magnesia  and  soda  have  been  recommended  together;  but  as  Magnesia 
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many  stones  are  magnesian,  the  use  of  the  former  medicine  may  be 
improper. 

Great  dilution  relieves  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  more 
especially  mucilaginous  drinks. 

Medicines  which  assist  the  digestive  process  are  the  most  appro- 
priate to  prevent  this  disease,  as  it  is  often  the  result  of  taking 
food  which  is  difficult  of  digestion ;  or  of  a  weakened  state  of  the 
stomachy  which  renders  conunon  food  indigestible. 

After  removing  a  stone  from  the  bladder,  a  medical  treatment 
should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease.  The  uric 
acid  and  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  return  less  frequently  than  the  triple 
phosphate,  which  are  very  often  reproduced. 

I  cut  a  Mr.  Miles  for  the  stone,  and  removed  a  triple  phosphate 
calculus;  in  about  twelve  months  the  disease  returned,  for  I  sounded 
him,  and  found  a  stone.  Mr.  Layford,  an  excellent  suigeon  at 
Winchester,  extracted  this  stone  by  the  usual  operation;  yet,  on 
examination  of  this  gentleman *s  body  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
several  months  subsequent  to  the  second  operation,  several  calculi 
were  found  in  his  bladder. 

In  another  case,  in  which  I  extracted  a  triple  phosphate  calculus, 
from  a  patient  of  Mr.  Van  Oven  s,  in  the  city,  the  disease  returned, 
and  I  again  performed  the  operation,  and  found  a  large  coagulum 
ef  blood  in  the  bladder,  surrounded  by  a  triple  phosphate  deposit. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 


Previous 
inquiries 


OF   THE   OPERATION   OF   LITHOTOMY. 

Before  performing  the  operation  for  the  stone,  it  is  right  to  inquire 
carefully  if  the  functions  of  the  body  are  well  performed  in  other 
respects :  if  the  digestion  be  tolerably  good,  and  the  breathing  and 
circulation  be  free.  For  if  the  liver  be  diseased;  if  the  chest  be 
oppressed ;  or  if  the  heart  have  an  irregular  action,  the  patient  does 
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not  in  general  recover  from  the  operation.  Pain  in  the  loins, 
vomiting,  or  the  discharge  of  matter,  indicating  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  also  form  insuperable  objections  to  the  operation. 

A  patient  came  into  Guy's  Hospital  to  be  cut  for  the  stone;  I  Case, 
sounded  him  and  found  a  calculus,  but  he  made  water  almost  imme- 
diately, and  at  the  time  discharged  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter. 
I  saw  that  he  was  emaciated ;  he  complained  of  pains  in  his  loins, 
and  his  stomach  was  much  disordered.  I  therefore  said,  **  I  will 
not  operate  upon  this  man,  for  he  would  die  from  the  operation.*' 
In  less  than  a  month  he  died,  and  I  was  happy  that  I  had  not 
operated,  as  one  kidney  was  found  wasted,  and  the  other  at  least 
twice  its  natural  size,  with  its  cavities  full  of  a  purulent  secretion. 

The  success  of  one  surgeon  being  greater  than  that  of  another 
chiefly  depends  upon  his  judgment  in  this  respect,  viz.  not  to  operate 
when  there  is  much  functional  or  any  organic  disease. 

The  age  of  the  patient  does  not  much  influence  the  result  of  the  The  age  of 
operation,  with  the  exception  I  shall  mention.  Old  age  is  not  to  be  ^  ^  ^^°  * 
a  bar  to  it,  if,  so  far  as  the  stone  will  permit,  the  patient  be  active, 
and  has  no  other  complaints.  I  generally,  therefore,  say  to  a 
patient,  **  If  the  stone  were  removed,  would  you  be  capable  of  taking 
exercise  ?  is  your  digestion  good  ?  is  your  breathing  free  V* — If  he 
answers.  Yes,  the  operation  may  be  performed. 

Mr.  Cline  operated  successfully  upon  a  patient  at  82 :  Mr. 
Attenborough,  of  Nottingham,  at  a  still  more  advanced  age.  I 
operated  upon  a  gentleman  aged  76,  who  had  been  near  sixty  years 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica :  I  performed  the  operation  in  1812,  and 
he  died  about  ten  years  after,  having  returned  to  Jamaica  and 
enjoyed  his  health  there. 

About  sixty  years  of  age  is  the  period  at  which  stone  is  most  gj^ty  ^ 
frequent  in  the  adult,  and  then  the  operation  is  very  successful.  In  favourable 
the  middle  period  of  life,  fever  is  more  violent  from  the  operation, 
and  the  patient  is  often  too  much  loaded  with  adeps  to  be  submitted 
to  it.  Fat  persons  do  not  generally  bear  operations  well,  they  have 
little  vital  power  ;  they  should  be  reduced  by  diet  and  medicine,  and 
they  must  be  acccustomed  to  irritation  of  the  bladder,  by  the  frequent 
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introduction  of  the  sound ;  but  still  they  have  more  fever  and  dis- 
position to  peritoneal  inflammation,  than  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

The  age  at  which  there  is  least  danger  from  the  operation  is  from 
three  to  twenty,  for  death  is  then  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Under 
the  age  of  two  years,  children  often  become  convulsed  and  die  from 
the  operation,  on  account  of  their  excessive  irritability. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  the  operation,  taking  all  ag^,  is  one 
to  eight.  Fat  persons  at  all  periods,  but  more  especially  in  middle 
life,  are  those  who  most  frequently  die.  A  surgeon  sometimes 
proceeds  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  cases  with  extraordinary  success; 
but  then  he  loses  several  patients,  which  still  produces  the  average 
I  have  experienced. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  operation,  in  addition  to  the  exhibition 
of  purgatives,  &c.  an  enema  should  be  administered,  in  order  to 
empty  the  large  intestines,  and  particularly  the  rectum,  which,  if 
distended  with  faeculent  matter,  would  be  in  g^eat  danger  of  being 
wounded. 


OF    THE    OPERATION. 


The  table. 


Bandages. 


The  table  on  which  the  patient  is  to  be  placed,  should  be  two  feet 
six  inches  high  ;  it  is  to  bo  covered  with  two  blankets  and  a  sheet, 
and  several  pillows  are  required  to  support  the  patient*s  head  and 
back. 

Three  bandages  are  required  to  secure  the  patient ;  of  these,  two 
are  employed  to  confine  each  hand  and  foot  of  the  same  side  together; 
a  loop,  at  one  extremity,  is  first  passed  around  the  wrist,  and  the 
patient  then  grasps  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  about  its  middle, 
having  the  bandage  passing  from  the  wrist  between  the  two ;  the 
bandage  is  then  passed  under  the  foot,  brought  round  on  its  inner 
side  over  the  instep,  and  so  round  the  wrist  and  ancle ;  after  two  or 
three  turns  around  these  parts,  it  should  be  passed  over  the  band 
and  under  the  foot,  then  to  the  wrist  and  ancle  again,  until  the 
whole  is  used.  The  other  bandage  is  to  be  placed  round  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  and  each  extremity  being  passed  under  the  ham  of 
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the  same  side  from  within  to  without,  they  are  to  be  carried  back 
and  tied  behind  the  neck.  These  bandages  prevent  the  patient 
from  making  any  m6Tements  likely  to  impede  the  operation,  or 
occasion  danger  during  its  performance. 

The  instruments  required  are,  first,  a  sound,  consisting  of  a  solid  Instrumentf. 

First 

portion  of  steel,  curved  as  the  urethra,  about  twelve  inches  in  the  sound, 
length ;  its  thickness  should  be  well  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
urethra. 

Persons  often  require  to  be  sounded  with  their  bladder  full,  and  State  of  the 
with  it  empty.  I  have  frequently  found  a  stone  directly  after  the  soondtng. 
urine  has  been  discharged,  which  I  could  not  perceive  when  there 
was  much  urine  in  the  bladder.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  sound  the 
patient  first  with  his  bladder  full ;  and,  if  the  stone  cannot  be  felt, 
then  to  have  it  emptied,  and  sound  again.  On  this  account,  it  is 
often  useful  to  employ  a  silver  catheter,  at  first  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  urine,  and  afterwards  allowing  it  to  flow  through  the 
instrument,  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  sound.  When  the 
bladder  is  empty,  it  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  instru- 
ment is  so  confined  that  it  cannot  be  moved  sufficiently  to  strike 
the  stone. 

The  patient  should  be  sounded  first  in  the  recumbent  position,  Position  of  the 
and  if  the  stone  be  not  then  felt,  in  the  erect ;  as  the  calculus,  P^^®°^ 
by  falling  upon  the  urethra  in  the  latter  posture,  may  be  easily 
detected. 

I   have  myself  sounded  and  not  detected  a  stone  at  one  time,  stone  not 

which  I  have  afterwards  felt.     I  have  sounded  and  not  discovered  a  ^^^^y* 

detected. 
stone,  which  another  surgeon  has  afterwards  perceived.     I  cut  a 

patient,  and  extracted  thirty-seven  stones  from  his  bladder,  who  had 

been  sounded  and  declared  not  to  have  a  stone. 

Those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  this  disease,  and  have  not 

frequently  sounded  patients  affiicted  with  it,  sometimes  mistake 

the  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  or  the  os  coccyg^,  for  a  stone. 

The  next  instrument  is  the  staff,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  ^i.     ^  ^ 

The  Stan. 

the  sound,  but  rather  more  curved,  and  having  a  groove  on  its 
convex  part;  this  groove  should   be  as  large  as   possible;  first. 
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held. 


Position  of  the 


The  scalpel. 


because  it  is  more  easily  cut  into ;  secondlj,  because  the  gorget 

or  knife  passes  more  readily  by  it  into  the  bladder. 

When  performing  the  operation,  the  staff  is  to  be  held  by  an 

assistant,  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so ;  and  its  extremity  should, 

if  possible,  rest  upon  the  stone ;  its  groove  is  to  be  slightly  inclined 

to  the  left  side  of  the  rapha  of  the  perineum.     Nothing  can  be 

more  unsafe  than  to  incline  the  handle  of  the  instrument  towards 

the  patient's  abdomen,  as  it  draws  its  point  out  of  the  bladder 

into  the  urethra ;    and  when  the  gorget  or  knife  is  passed  on  it 

towards  the  bladder,  either  is  likely  to  slip  between  it  and  the 

rectum. 

Before  commencing  the  first  incision,  the  surgeon  should  see  that 
patient  during 
the  operation,  the  patient  be  placed  evenly  upon  the  table,  so  that  one  side  be  not 

higher  than  the  other ;  and  also  that  the  shoulders  be  sufficiently 

raised,  and  well  supported. 

The  knife,  for  commencing  the  incision  in  perineo,  should  have  a 
considerably  convex  cutting  edge,  as  by  it  the  urethra  b  more  freely 
opened.  The  scrotum  being  elevated,  the  incision  is  begun  oppo- 
site the  under  part  of  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  is  continued  on  the 
left  side  of  the  raphe,  along  the  perineum,  as  far  as  mid-way 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  anus. 

The  first  incision  should  divide  the  skin,  &c.  and  expose  the 
accelerator  urinae ;  the  second  should  be  carried  between  the  left 
crus  penis  and  the  bulb ;  the  latter  being  pressed  towards  the  right 
side  by  the  fore  finger  of  the  surgeon's  left  hand. 

A  part  of  the  accelerator  urinae  is  divided,  and  the  transversus 
perinei  should  be  freely  cut,  as  it  forms  a  great  impediment  to  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  if  undivided. 

The  next  incision  should  be  made  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  by 
cutting  into  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra ;  for  this 
purpose  the  knife  must  be  directed  upwards,  and  not  horizontally, 
otherwise  the  rectum  is  endangered  :  the  opening  made  to  expose 
the  groove  of  the  staff  should  be  an  inch  in  length. 

A  gorget,  or  a  knife  with  a  probed  extremity,  is  next  usually 
employed,  to  complete  the  opening  into  the  bladder. 


The  first  inci- 
sion. 


Opening  the 
prethra. 
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The  gorget  may  be  considered  as  the  dividor  of  the  prostate  gland  The  gorget. 

and  it  also  serves  as  a  director  to  the  forceps.     It  was  formerly  The  blunt 

flTorset* 
used  with  a  blunt  edge,  so  that  it  acted  as  a  wedge :  when  so 

formed  and  employed ,  the  scalpel  should  be  carried  along  the  groove 

of  the  staff,  so  as  to  divide  the  prostate  gland  laterally,  after  the 

urethra  has  been  opened,  which  allows  the  blunt  gorget  to  enter 

the  bladder  with  comparative  facility.     The  operation  performed 

with  this  instrument  is  attended  with  very  little  bleeding,  and  has 

been  very  successful  in  its  issue. 

Hawkins  had  one  of  the  edges  of  the  blunt  gorget  made  to  ^ut.  Catting 
Mr.  Cline  made  the  greatest  improvement  upon  the  cutting  gorget, 
in  having  the  left  side  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the  beak  and 
its  right  blade,  which  had  a  sharp  anterior  edge :  this  instrument 
enters  with  ease.  It  should  be  introduced  horizontally,  for  there  is 
considerable  haemorrhage  if  it  be  introduced  obliquely,  as  it  then 
opens  a  plexus  of  vessels  surrounding  the  prostate,  and  which  is 
continued  to  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  terminates  in  the  internal 
iliac  veins. 

It  is  quite  contrary  to  my  experience  to  say,  that  persons  do  not  Haemorrhage. 
<lie  of  haemorrhage  after  thb  operation,  for  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  it ;  four  in  particular,  in  which  death  was  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  bleeding,  suffered  to  continue  for  several 
hours ;  and  several  I  have  known  die  from  gangrene  of  the  scrotum 
occurring  after  severe  haemorrhage.  The  patient  should  never  be 
left  until  the  bleeding  has  ceased ;  and,  if  it  be  very  considerable, 
the  surgeon  should  place  his  finger  within  the  wound  and  compress 
the  bleeding  vessel;  but  he  should  be  careful  not  to  quit  his  patient 
whilst  any  haemorrhage  remains. 

It  is  best  to  use  a  small  cutting  gorget,  as  it  lessens  the  danger 
of  wounding  blood-vessels;  and  then,  if  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  stone,  to  dilate  the  wound,  do  it  with  the  blunt 
gorget. 

The  beak  of  the  cutting  gorget  is  passed  into  the  groove  of  the  ^  . 
«taff,  where  it  has  been  previously  opened  at  the  membranous  part,  passing  the 
and  the  instrument  is  then  pushed  along  the  groove  into  the  bladder^  S^^S^ 
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and  tboiM  ^mpUvrtd  moftt  depend  oo  the  balk  of  the  potient :  the 
ItzhdUtn  tthfMlA  fMxvfnr  two-tfairdi.  and  the  bbdc*  one-thbd  of  the 
l«n0rth.  I  hare  tried  maor  others  of  different  proportions,  but 
think  that  which  I  hare  mentioned  the  best.  Some  of  the  hbdes 
most  be  flat,  for  small  stones,  or  fragments  of  stones ;  some  should 
be  curved,  to  remore  calculi  from  behind  the  pubes  or  prostate: 
one  pair  iihould  be  large,  as  small  forceps  will  not  retain  a  large 
fetone  in  their  grasp,  with  sufficient  firmness  to  extract  it. 

The  forceps  must  be  passed  along  the  groore  of  the  gorget  with 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard,  who  was  an  excellent  and  soccessfal  operator, 
employed  a  knife  of  the  same  kind,  excq)ting  that  the  beak  was  at  an  aogle 
with  the  blade,  instead  of  straight. 
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great  care,  and  the  gorget  must  be  well  retained  during  their 
passage.  I  have  seen  the  forceps  pass  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  from  the  surgeon's  pulling  back  the  gorget  as  he  thrust 
forwards  the  forceps,  which  should  never  be  done.  The  gorget 
must  not  be  removed  until  the  surgeon  has  thrust  his  finger  forwards 
to  feel  that  the  g^roove  of  the  staff  has  been  freely  opened.  I 
frequently,  if  the  perineum  be  not  very  deep,  remove  the  gorget 
after  it  has  entered  the  bladder ;  and  introduce  the  forceps  by  my 
finger,  carried  along  the  g^ove  of  the  sta£F. 

When  the  forceps  have  passed  into  the  bladder,  the  gorget  and  Modeofnsiog 
staff  are  to  be  removed ;    and  the  surgeon,  before   opening  the       'creeps, 
forceps,  should  sound  with  them  for  th'e  stone.    When  the  situation 
of  the  calculus  has  been  thus  ascertained,  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
are  to  be  separated  and  the  stone  received  between  them  ;  and  this 
must  be  done  with  great  gentleness,  not  only  to  save  the  patient 
pain,   but   to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
bladder. 

When  the  stone  is  drawn  down  to  the  opening  in  the  perineum, 
wait  a  little  for  the  cessation  of  muscular  action  from  the  perineal 
muscles,  and  introduce  the  finger  by  the  side  of  the  forceps,  to 
feel  if  any  obstruction  exists,  and  to  press  it  out  of  the  way  of  the 
stone ;  for  the  finger  is  the  best  instrument  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
right  to  turn  one  blade  of  the  forceps  to  the  pubes,  and  the  other  to 
the  rectum,  as  the  stone  cannot  then  injure  the  urethra.  If  the 
extraction  of  the  stone  be  violently  resisted,  disengage  and  remove 
the  forceps,  then  introduce  the  finger  and  feel  how  the  stone  is 
placed,  and,  if  necessary,  turn  its  long  axis  into  the  direction  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  bladder. 

Having  grasped  the  stone  with  the  forceps,  do  not  be  hasty  in 
extracting  it,  but  be  gentle  in  the  employment  of  your  power, 
depending  upon  the  gradual,  rather  than  the  sudden  exertion  of 
force.  The  great  danger,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death,  in 
my  opinion,  arises  from  the  surgeon's  employing  excessive  violence 
with  the  forceps ;  first,  bruising  the  bladder ;  secondly,  disengaging 
it  from  its  situation  by  tearing  down  its  natural  •adhesions ;   it 
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injures  the  peritoneum ,  and  brings  on  peritoneal  inflammatioB ; 
thirdly,  it  injures  the  prostate,  sometimes  tears  the  urethra  at  the 
membranous  portion ;  and  I  have  known  the  rectum  lacerated, 
where  it  had  not  been  injured  by  the  incisions,  which  can  only 
arise,  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  from  igpfiorance  or  negligence. 

If  the  stone  cannot  be  grasped  with  the  straight  forceps,  a  carved 
pair  should  be  employed. 

The  operation  for  the  stone  consists,  therefore,  first,  in  opening 
the  membnlnous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  dividing  the  transrerse 
perineal  muscles  on  the  left  side  vrith  the  knife,  and  exposing  the 
groove  of  the  sta£F;  secondly,  in  dividing  the  left  half  of  the 
prostate  gland  horizontally,  and  that  portion  of  the  bladder 
connected  with  it,  by  means  of  the  gorget,  or  probed  knife; 
thirdly,  in  introducing  the  ibrceps,  by  which  the  stone  is  seised 
and  extracted. 

OF   THE    DIFFICULTIES  AND  DANGERS  OF  THE   OPERATION    WOK  THE 

STONE. 


Stricture  in 
the  urethra. 


Enlarged 
prostate. 


Lateral  en 
largement. 


If  the  urethra  he  the  subject  of  stricture,  do  not  perform  die 
operation  until  it  will  admit  a  large  staff.  The  strictures  being 
removed,  the  operation  is  less  difficult,  and  the  recovery  quicker 
and  more  certain. 

An  enlarged  prostate  gland  offers  great  difficulties  to  the  operator, 
and  if  the  stone  be  of  large  size,  the  patient  will  seldom  recover,  as 
the  impediment  to  extraction  is  excessive,  and  the  violence  obliged 
to  be  used  such  as  the  patient  can  ill  bear,  at  the  period  of  life  at 
which  such  disease  of  the  prostate  occurs.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  a  very  fortunate  event  when  the  stone  breaks,  as  it  is  removed 
with  less  risk  to  the  patient,  although  it  renders  the  operation 
tedious. 

A  lateral  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  produces  less  diffi- 
culty, if  it  be  freely  divided,  than  the  enlargement  of  the  middle 
lobe ;  and  this  gland  should  always  be  examined  per  anum  in  aged 
persons,  to  prevent  the  surgeon  being  baffled  by  this  disease,  and  if 
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he  finds  it  enlarged  laterally,  he  must  use  a  large  gorget,  or  else 
divide  freely  with  the  knife. 

If  it  be  an  enlanrement  of  the   third  lobe,  the  circumstance  is  Middle  en- 

^  largement. 

known  by  the  passage  of  the  staff,  which  only  enters  the  bladder  by 
its  handle  being  greatly  depressed ;  also  by  the  stone  being  felt 
distinctly  at  one  time  and  not  at  another ;  and  here  let  me  observe, 
that  when  this  happens  in  sounding,  I  have  generally  found  some 
difficulty  in  the  operation.  The  curved  forceps  are  proper  to  be 
used  in  this  form  of  disease. 

The  enlarged  prostate  gland  often  gives  rise  to  another  difficulty,  Sac  behind  the 
by  occasioning  a  sac  to  be  formed  immediately  behind  it,  in  which  P^°* 
the  stone  is  principally  lodged,  its  extremity  only  projecting  into 
the  bladder  so  as  to  be  felt  by  the  forceps ;  in  this  case  the  curved 
forceps  are  required,  and  the  finger  must  be  passed  up  the  rectum, 
to  raise  the  stone  from  this  situation,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  axis 
of  the  bladder. 

A  portion  of  the  prostate  is  sometimes  nearly  separated  in  extract-  p   .    - .. 

ing  the  stone,  so  as  to  be  afterwards  pendulous  into  the  bladder;  this  prostate  nearly 

f,  ,      detached, 

occasions  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  stone  to  remain. 

This  happened  to  Mr.  Cline,  who  operated  upon  a  gentleman  very 
successfully  as  to  the  immediate  result,  but  who,  after  his  recovery 
from  the  operation,  found  .all  the  symptoms  of  stone  return.  He 
lived  a  long  time  after,  and  before  his  death  desired  that  his  body 
might  be  opened.  Mr.  Ramsden  inspected  the  parts,  and  sent  me 
the  bladder,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  at  St.  Thomases  Hos- 
pital, and  a  portion  of  the  prostate  gland  hangs  by  a  narrow  neck 
into  the  bladder ;  this  portion,  by  falling  on  the  urethra,  produced 
the  symptoms. 

From  the  enlargement  of  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  Enlanrement 

little  advantage  is,  on  the  same  account,  derived  from  the  operation  J>f  the  third 

lobe* 
of  lithotomy,  as  the  patient  still  experiences  all  the  symptoms  of 

stone,  excepting  that  the  urine  is  not  usually  bloody ;  but  even  this 

circumstance  I  have  known  to  happen. 

I  have  seen  a  difficulty  arise  in  performing  this  operation,  from  a  Contraction  of 

partial  contraction  of  the  bladder,  by  which  the  stone  has  been 
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firmly  embraced,  so  as  to  impede  the  ase  of  the  forceps.  This 
arises  from  the  sudden  escape  of  the  urine  which  the  bladder 
contained  previous  to  the  operation.  The  fungus  of  the  bladder, 
and  half  of  the  organ  near  to  it,  embrace  the  stone  cloeely,  the 
forceps  are  passed  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder,  and  opened 
at  its  cervix ;  but,  in  attempting  to  seize  the  .stone,  only  one  of  its 
extremities  is  nipped  by  the  forceps,  which  slip  from  it  immediately 
the  surgeon  tries  to  extract  the  calculus  ;  this  occurs  several  times, 
until  the  patient  becomes  exhausted,  when  the  contraction  of  the 
bladder  subsides,  and  then  the  stone  is  readily  seized.  In  such  a 
case  the  flat  forceps  answer  best,  gliding  most  easily  over  the  stone. 
If  the  patient  does  not  retain  his  urine  for  a  long  period  before  the 
operation,  this  difficulty  seldom  occurs. 

Narrow  pelvis.  Ii^  persons  who  have  been  the  subject  of  rickets,  the  pelvis  is 
sometimes  so  narrow  as  to  render  the  performance  of  this  operation 
excessively  difficult.  I  once  saw  Mr.  Cline  operate  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  and  only  his  coolness  and  perseverance  could  have  over- 
come the  obstacles  it  presented.  The  subject  was  a  child;  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  were  very  near  each  other,  and  when  the 
forceps  were  introduced  into  the  bladder,  only  the  handles  remained 
external  to  the  wound ;  the  extremity  of  the  stone  only  could  be 
caught  hold  of,  and  from  this  the  forceps  repeatedly  slipped.  Mr. 
C.  finding  that  the  longest  pair  of  forceps  usually  employed  for 
children  would  not  reach  beyond  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  held  by  them,  introduced  a  pair  of  forceps  made  for 
an  adult,  and  with  these  he  succeeded  in  grasping  the  stone,  but 
the  opening  of  the  pelvis  was  too  small  to  admit  of  its  being 
extracted  whole ;  he,  however,  after  repeated  efforts,  broke  the 
calculus  with  the  forceps,  and  removed  it  by  fragments.  The 
child  afterwards  recovered. 

Large  stone.  '^^  stone  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  produce  great  difficulty  in 
the  extraction.  The  largest  which  I  have  successfully  removed 
has  been  between  five  and  six  ounces ;  hut  I  remember  to  have  seen 
one  in  the  Norwich  Hospital,  which  weighed  eight  ounces,  and  was 
extracted  without  being  broken.     If  broken,  a  very  larg^  stone 
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may  be  successfully  removed.     Mr.  Mayo,  of  Winchester,  in  this 
way,  extracted  one  weighing  altogether  fifteen  ounces.   The  larg^t  ^••^ 

which  I  have  extracted  whole  was  from  Mr. ,  of  Fore  Street, 

in  the  city,  a  relation  of  Mr.  Field's,  surgeon,  in  Wilderness  Row; 
it  weighed  sixteen  ounces;  I  was  obliged  to  extend  the  incision  in 
perineo  to  the  sacro  sciatic  ligaments,  and  when  I  seized  the  stone 
with  the  largest  forceps,  I  found  I  could  not  extract  it;  I  therefore 
endeavoured  to  bore  a  hole  in  it  with  a  g^mblet,  as  I  held  it  between 
the  blades  of  the  forceps,  but  scarcely  made  any  impression  upon  it: 
at  last  I  succeeded  in  removing  it  in  the  following  manner:  Mr* 
David  Babington,  son  of  Dr.  Babington,  then  my  apprentice  (a 
most  amiable  and  excellent  young  man,  who  entirely  fell  a  victim  to 
his  professional  zeal,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  promised  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  ornaments  of  his  profession,)  assisted  me.  I  placed 
a  single  blade,  or  crotchet,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stone,  under  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  then,  whilst  I  pulled  the  stone  with  the  forceps 
.through  the  opening  in  perineo,  Mr.  B.  pressed  down  the  stone  by 
elevating  the  handle  of  the  crotchet,  and  thus  brought  it  below  the 
line  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  thus  it  was  extracted.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  operation  was  nearly  an  hour,  and  the  patient 
survived  only  a  few  hours. 

For  extracting  very  large  calculi,  a  free  incision  is  required,  and  Forceps  with 
the  forceps  must  be  large  and  strong.    Mr.  Cline  had  some  made  so  separate, 
that  the  blades  could  be  introduced  singly  and  joined  together  after* 
wards ;  or  one  blade  could  be  used  alone,  as  above  described. 

Forceps  have  been  constructed  with  teeth,  to  break  a  large  stone;  Instraments 
and  Mr.  Earle  has  invented  a  perforator  for  the  same  purpose :  such  gto^*^  ^^^ 
an  instrument,  easily  applied,  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 

Soft  stones  create  a  difficulty  in  the  operation,  by  rendering  it  Soft  stones, 
necessary  to  remove  the  stone  in  fragments.  It  is  thought  to  be 
very  desirable  afterwards  to  wash  out  the  bladder  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  future  formation  on  any  re- 
maining portion.  I  believe  it  is  better  to  use  the  scoop,  and  to 
remove  with  it  all  the  particles  of  stone  which  the  urine  cannot 
carry  off,  such  as  sand ;  for  injecting  the  bladder  will  not  remove  frag- 
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ments,  and  the  after-flow  of  urine  through  the  wound  will  remofre 
sand. 

Stones  are  often  broken  which  might  be  removed  whole,  if  the 
surgeon  were  less  violent,  and  more  cautious.  The  mode  of  pw^^entiiig 
them  from  breaking  is,  when  the  stone  has  been  seized  with  tht  iat^ 
ceps,  to  put  the  index  finger  between  the  handles,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  violently  approximating,  and  to  limit  the  degree  of  presBUfe. 

A  number  of  calculi  render  the  operation  more  tedious,  but  not 
so  dangerous  as  one  large  stone.  It  is  not  the  number  oi  times  that 
the  forceps  are  introduced,  but  the  violence  used  with  them,  which 
endangers  the  patient.  When  there  are  several  in  the  bladder, 
care  must  be  taken  that  none  be  left;  and  the  surgeon  must  not  be 
content  with  examining  by  the  forceps  only,  but  it  is  best  to  pass  a 
sound  into  the  bladder,  either  by  the  urethra  or  by  the  woundy  to 
feel  if  any  remain ;  he  should  also  pass  his  finger  into  the  reetum 
and  raise  the  prostatic  part  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  throw  any  stone 
lodged  there  into  the  axis  of  the  bladder;  as  it  often  happens  that 
the  prostate  gland  is  enlarged  when  several  stones  exist,  and  they 
are  generally  situated  behind  this  enlargement. 

In  the  instances  of  the  greatest  number  of  calculi  which  I  have 
seen,  it  was  doubted  for  a  length  of  time  if  any  existed;  yet,  in  one 
case,  the  urine  had  been  repeatedly  drawn  off,  and  in  the  other  die 
patient  had  been  several  times  sounded,  but  a  stone  could  not  be 
felt :— on  examination,  after  the  patient's  death,  fifty-six  stones  were 
found  in  the  bladder. 

The  form  of  the  stone  sometimes  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  its 
extraction ;  if  its  long  axis  much  exceeds  its  breadth,  when  seised 
by  the  forceps  in  the  centre  it  will  not  pass  the  opening  in  the 
bladder,  from  its  extremities  projecting  on  each  side  of  the  forceps : 
the  surgeon,  finding  great  resistance,  should  withdraw  the  forceps, 
and  passing  his  finger  into  the  bladder,  he  should  turn  the  stone, 
and  place  its  long  axis  from  the -fundus  to  the  cervix,  after  which  it 
can  be  easily  extracted. 

Sacculi  in  the  bladder  sometimes  enclose  stones  so  far,  that  only 
the  end  projef  ts  into  its  natural  cavity,  and  can  be  alone  felt  by  the 
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forceps.     In  my  own  practice   I  have  met  with  only  one  decided 
caae  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  following : 

A  boy  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  in  whose  bladder,  by  C&se. 
•onuding,  I  foond  a  stone ;  but  the  symptoms  were  lessjurgent  than 
ntnal,  and  sach  time  I  sounded,  the  stoiie  was  felt  in  the  same  part 
of  the  bladder.  This  led  me  to  examine  per  rectum,  and  I  then 
psfcaived  a  stone  lodged  and  fixed  at  the  under  part  of  the  bladder 
over  the  rectum,  I  therefore  made  an  incision  between  the  bladder 
and  rectum  in  perineo,  and,  directed  by  my  finger  in  the  rectum,  I 
reached  the  stone  without  wounding  either  the  rectum  or  bladder ;  I 
then  opened  the  sac  with  the  knife,  and  seizing  the  stone  with  a 
pair  of  dressing  forceps,  I  extracted  it.  The  boy  for  three  days 
only  passed  his  urine  by  the  wound,  and  then  it  took  its  natural 
<roaney  and  the  wound  healed  rapidly. 

In  a  case  which  I  attended  with  Mr.  James,  surgeon,  at  Croydon,  Casp. 
he  found,  on  inspection  of  the  body  after  death,  two  calculi,  having 
large  extremities  connected  by  a  narrow  stem,  one  extremity  of 
•adi  was  situated  in  a  sac,  and  the  other  extremity  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder. 

As  I  have  stated,  a  sacculus  behind  an  enlarged  prostate  g^and  is 
a  frtquent  occurrence,  but  the  calculi  are  only  occasionally  falUng 
into  its  cavity. 

Corpolency  gpreatly  increases  the  danger  of  the  operation,  as  well  Corpulency. 
as  its  difficulty.     The  perineum  is  often  so  deep  as  to  render  it 
Impossible  to  reach  the  bladder  with  the  finger;  and,  if  the  stone  be 
large,  the  impediments  to  its  extraction  are  greatly  augmented,  by 
the  resistance  afibrded  by  the  perineum. 

When  a  child  has  been  long  subject  to  prolapsus  ani,  it  often  Prolapsus  ani. 
beeomes  troublesome  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  anus 
should  be  supported  by  an  assistant  at  the  time  the  sui^eon  com- 
mtnees  the  operation,  or  it  protrudes  whilst  he  is  making  his  inci- 
SMNi*  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  cases  in  which  the  prolapsus 
happens  after  opening  the  bladder,  that  if  the  instruments  be  with- 
dravni,  they  cannot  again  be  introduced  until  the  prolapsus  be 
Ntnraed. 

2  c 
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The  causes  of  death  from  lithotomy  which  I  have  witnessed  are : 

First,  Nervous  irritability  occurring  in  very  young  persons :  they 
are  generally  pale  and  almost  comatose  on  the  day  after  the 
operation ;  on  the  day  following,  their  eyes  roll  quickly,  and  there 
is  excessive  restlessness;  they  then  become  extremely  weak,  are 
convulsed,  and  expire.  To  relieve  this  irritable  state,  calomel  and 
opium  are  the  best  remedies. 

Secondly,  Peritoneal  inflammation,  occurring  when  much  violence 
has  been  used  in  Extracting  the  stone. 

The  symptoms  are ;  vomiting,  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder,  tension  of  the  abdomen,  and  difficulty  in  procuring  motions. 

The  treatment  consists  in  administering  calomel  purges,  in 
applying  fomentations,  leeches,*  and  blisters  to  the  abdomen;  in 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

In  inspecting  these  cases,  I  have  seen  not  only  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  and  peritoneum,  but  extravasation  of  blood  between  the 
bladder,  pubes,  and  abdominal  muscles,  showing  that  the  bladder  had 
been  drawn  down  during  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  The  removal 
of  a  large  stone,  when  the  prostate  gland  is  enlarged,  kills  in  the 
same  manner. 

Thirdly,  Haemorrhage.  This  I  have  seen  repeatedly  destroy  life, 
and  it  has  been  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  that  I  have  heard 
it  denied  to  be  a  cause  of  death. 

I  cut  a  man  in  Guy*8  Hospital  at  one  o'clock  in  the  day;  the 
operation  was  soon  over,  and  apparently  under  the  happiest  auspices ; 
the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  I  soon  after  quitted  the  Hospital. 
In  the  afternoon  the  man  became  faint  and  vomited  several  times. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  sister  of  the  ward,  in  turning 
down  the  bed-clothes,  found  the  lower  part  of  his  body  surrounded 
with  blood,  and  the  man  was  extremely  faint.  Mr.  Callaway,  my 
apprentice,  was  sent  for,  but  the  patient  died  in  an  hour. 

A  surgeon  should  not  quit  his  patient  until  the  bleeding  caused  by 
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the  operation  has  ceased:  the  patient  should  not  be  put  to  bed 
whilst  any  hsBmoirhage  continues ;  and  when  in  bed  he  should  be 
rery  lightly  covered  for  some  time. 

I  find  that  bleeding  more  frequently  occurs  when  the  gorget  is 
passed  obliquely,  in  the  direction  of  the  external  wound ,  than  when 
it  is  passed  horizontally. 

Fourthly,  Grangrene  of  the  scrotum.  This  I  have  seen  several  Gangrene  of 
times,  in  persons  who  have  been  of  intemperate  habits,  or  in  those  *be  scrotum, 
extremely  weakened  by  age. 

Fifthly,  Extravasation  of  urine  into  the  scrotum,  producing  great  Extrayaaation 
inflammation  and  swelling,  and  leading  to  gangprene ;  it  arises  from  °^  urine, 
the  incision  being  made  too  high,  so  as  to  open  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  scrotum. 

After  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  scrotum  should  be  alwayii  Scrotam  to  be 
supported  by  a  bandage,  to  prevent  the  urine  which  flows  through  *"PP^ 
the  wound,  from  irritating  it,  and  thus  the  disposition  to  g^ng^ne  is 
lessened. 

Sixthly,  An  ulcerated  state  of  the  bladder,  shown  by  offensive  Ulceration  of 
uWne,  evacuation  of  mucus  and  of  pus,  mixed  with  blood,  in  some,  are     ^         ^^' 
sufficient  to  lead  to  a  fatal  issue  in  lithotomy. 

Seventhly,  Diseased  kidneys,  whether  inflamed,  wasted,  snppu-  Diseased 
rating,  ulcerated,  or  containing  stones;  marked  by  pain  in  the  loins,  ^^^"^X 
by  purulent  discharge,  and  by  a  disordered  stomach. 

Eighthly,   Visceral   disease,   as   a   morbid  state  of  the  liver;  yj,,^^!    -•.- 
dyspnoea  from  some  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs ;  palpitation  of  ^iM^se. 
the  heart ;  irregular  or  intermitting  pulse ;  which  tend  to  destroy 
the  powers  of  restoration. 

OF    THE    AFTER-TREATMKXT. 

When  the  operation  is  concluded,  the  patient  is  unbound;  but  the 
I«g8  should  not  be  immediately  brought  together  if  any  bleeding 
continue,  as  the  blood  is  apt  to  pass  back  into  the  bladder,  where  it 
coagulates;  and  producing  g^eat  urgency  to  make  water,  the 
codgulu^  is  forced  out,  occasioning  a  renewal  of  the  haemorrhage. 

2c2 
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To  be  kept  dry.  No  dressing  u  to  be  applied  to  the  wound,  but  a  folded  alieet  or 
napkin  u  to  be  placed  under  the  nates  of  the  patient  in  bed,  and  this 
should  be  frequently  examined,  to  ascertain  if  the  urine  be  secreted 
and  pass  away :  it  should  be  changed  for  a  dry  one  whenerer  it 
becomes  wet. 

Opium.  Opium  may  be  given,  if  the  patient  be  very  irritable;  bat  as  it  is 

apt  to  check  the  action  of  the  intestines  it  should  not  be  adminiatered 
unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Diluents.  The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  take  diluents  freely  at  first ; 

such  as  linseed  tea,  or  barley  water  with  gum  acacia  in  it ;  and, 
when  the  danger  of  inflammation  has  passed,  beef  tea,  broth,  or 
gruel  may  be  given. 

Saline  medicines,  with  excess  of  alkali,  are  useful ;  if  a  tendency 
to  fever  or  inflammation  arise,  purge  the  patient  with  castor  oil, 
and  foment  the  abdomen;  if  it  increase,  give  calomel  and  antimony, 
and  occasionally  castor  oil;  if  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  become 
severe,  bleed  from  the  arm  of  the  adult,  and  apply  leeches  to  the 
abdomen  of  a  child. 

Tyingtho  legs  When  the  wound  begins  to  granulate,  and  not  before,  tie  the  legs 
together ;  as  much  mischief  arises  from  doing  so,  soon  after  the 
operation ;  First,  in  bleeding,  as  already  mentioned ;  Secondly,  it 
prevents  the  .free  escape  of  the  urine;  it  is  of  no  use  until  the 
wound  be  disposed  to  close. 

Position.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  patient  should  rest  on  his  back  only; 

there  is  not  any  danger  in  his  turning  to  the  side,  and  g^reat  retief 
IB  often  obtained  by  it. 

Passage  of  the  The  urine  passes,  in  some  cases,  entirely  by  the  urethra  in  the 
first  few  hours,  but  this  is  not  desirable;  the  patient  suffers  less  in 
its  discharge,  and  has  less  local  irritation,  if  it  escapes  easily  by  the 
wound.  In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  gland,  it  is  proper  to  intro- 
duce a  flexible  catheter  by  the  urethra,  to  permit  the  urine  oofi- 
stantly  to  flow  off.  When  the  urine,  under  the  common  conaequeaQ^ 
of  the  operation,  takes  its  natural  course,  the  patient  frequeatlj 
suffers  from  a  rigor. 

Recovery.  Children  usually  recover  from  the  operation  in  about  three  w^ks, 
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and  adults  in  about  a  month:  sometimes  both  have  the  wound 
healed  within  a  shorter  period. 

I  have  known  two  evils  arise  firom  the  operation;  one,  a  loss  of  EviU following 

'^  .  .  s  the  operation, 

the  power  of  the  retention  of  urine,  when  the  patient  is  obliged  to 

wear  a  yoke,  or  jugum;  the  other,  an  interruption  to  the  passage  of 

the  semen,  from  some  injury  done  to  the  veru  montanum,  where 

the  united  ducts  of  the  vesiculn  seminales  and   vasa  deferentia 

terminate. 

I  know  a  gentleman,  who  has  undergone  this  operation,  has  Cue. 
pain  in  coitu,  but  does  not  pass  any  semen,  although  he  experiences 
the  orgasm. 

The  patient's  digestion  and  state  of  urine  require  to  be  attended 
to  after  the  operation,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Key,  surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospital,  performs  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  in  a  different  manner  from  that  usually  adopted.  The 
points  in  which  it  differs  from  that  commonly  performed  consist  in 
the  employment  of  a  staff,  nearly  straight,  and  a  scalpel-formed 
knife,  which  serves  both  for  the  external  incision  and  for  the 
division  of  the  prostate  gland,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  a  ; 

change  of  instruments.  The  staff  is  slightly  curved  for  about  an 
inch  from  its  extremity,  to  enable  it  to  pass  more  easily  over  the 
prostate  gland,  and  the  knife  is  about  twice  the  length  of  a  commmi 
scalpel.  The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is  as  follows  :  the 
patient  being  secured,  and  the  staff  introduced  into  the  bladder,  an 
assistant  is  to  hold  the  handle  of  the  instrument  inclined  somewhat 
toward  the  operator,  in  order  to  keep  its  extremity  projecting  some 
way  into  the  base  of  the  bladder.  The  staff  having  been  fairly  laid 
open  by  the  usual  free  external  incision,  and  the  point  of  the  knife 
being  steadily  pressed  against  the  groove,  the  operator  takes  the 
handle  of  the  staff  in  his  left  hand,  and  lowers  it  till  he  feels  his 
band  checked  by  the  ligament  of  the  pubic  arch.  In  this  movement 
of  the  staff,  the  prostate  is  raised  from  the  rectum,  the  lig^ament  of 
the  arch  acting  the  part  of  a  fulcrum,  and  the  staff  that  of  a  lever, 
by  which  the  g^t  is  put  out  of  danger  of  being  wounded.  The 
groove  of  the  staff  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  are  then  to  be  turned. 
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by  an  easy  simultaneous  movement  of  both  hands,  in  the  direction 
most  favourable  for  the  free  division  of  the  prostate,  which  will  be 
about  an  angle  of  50*  with  the  horison.  The  knife  is  now  to  be 
carried  gently  along  the  groove  through  the  prostate  into  the  bladder, 
until  the  gland  is  completely  divided,  which  the  operator  easily 
ascertains,  by  the  resistance  afforded  to  tlie  knife  ceasing. 

In  passing  the  knife,  to  complete  the  section  of  the  prostate,  Its 
handle  should  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  external  incisioiiy  by 
which  a  sufficiently  large  angle  is  formed  between  the  knife  and 
staff,  and  thus  an  opening  in  the  gland  is  made,  larg^  enodgfi  to 
admit  the  extraction  of  a  moderate  sized  stone.  When  the  stone  iM 
of  unusual  dimensions,  or  the  prostate  increased  in  size,  it  wiU  be 
advisable  to  dilate  the  opening  in  withdrawing  the  knife,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  beaked  knife  is  Used:  in  common  cases 
the  knife  may  be  withdrawn  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  witiiont 
the  necessity  of  dilating. 

OF   THE    HIGH    OPERATION,    OR    THAT    ABOVE   THE    PUBES. 

Vot  successful.      Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  this  operation,  in  this  country 
and  in  France;  but  in  England,  hitherto,  they  have  been  very 
unsuccessful. 
Preferable  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  general  safety  and   facility  in 

circumsUnces.  performing  the  lateral  operation  will  never  make  use  of  the  high 
operation,  but  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  as  when  the  prostate 
gland  is  very  much  enlarged,  or  when  a  stone  of  great  size  exists. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  should  be  confined  to  a  combination  of  these 
two  circumstances,  viz.  the  large  stone,  and  large  prostate,  which 
render  the  operation  in  perineo  very  unsuccessful.  Those  who  wish 
to  be  fully  informed  on  this  subject  will  consult  the  work  of  Mr. 
Carpue,  who  has  taken  great  and  very  laudable  pains  to  exphda 
this  operation. 
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When  a  great  number  of  calculi  are  found  in  the  bladder,  there  Nomber  of 

calcah. 
is  generally  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  a  Baccnlus 

formed  in  the  bladder  directly  behind  it.  In  these  cases  the  bladder 
is  rarely  emptied  completely  of  its  fluid  contents,  and  calculi  form 
firom  the  urine  retained  in  the  sac. 

Such  stones  do  not  in  general  acquire  the  magnitude  of  those  Usually  small. 
formed  under  the  usual  circumstances ;  and  from  their  number  and 
friction  against  each  other,  their  surfaces  are  generally  smooth,  and 
their  shape  rounded.  Fifty-six  such  calculi  were  found  in  the 
bladder  of  Mr.  Perkins,  the  brewer,  who  died  from  retention  of 
urine. 

Persons  who  labour  under  this  form  of  the  disease,  sometimes  Sometimes 

passed  with 
pass  the  smaller  of  the  calculi  whilst  making  water ;  but  the  larger  the  oriae. 

still  remain,  producing  retention  of  urine,  and  the  operation  of 

lithotomy  has  often  been  performed  for  them ;  but,  as  the  following 

cases  will  prove,  they  may  be  extracted  from  the  bladder  by  means 

which   do  not   expose   the  patient  to  any  loss  of  blood,  do  not 

occasion  the  slightest  danger,  or  any  very  considerable  degree  of 

suffering. 

I  am  fiilly  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  extracting  large  urinary 
calculi  by  the  means  which  are  here  recommended ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
feel  a  hope  that  they  may  be  removed,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  by  the  following  means,  before  they  acquire  a  bulk  too  large 
to  pass  by  the  urethra. 

In  the  infant  also,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  contrive  an 
instrument  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  be  introduced  i^to  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra,  which  shall  possess  such  a  degree  of  strength 
as  to  enable  it  to  grasp  the  stone  firmly,  and  to  extract  it  with 
safety. 

*  These  observations  and  cases  have  been  already  published  in  the  Medice- 
Chinirgical  Transactions,  toIs.  xi.  and  xii. 
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Instrument  for  The  instrument  which  I  first  had  made  for  the  puqwstt  of 
•mall  stones.  ^J^OYing  these  calculi,  was  merely  a  common  pair  of  forcops,  mide 
of  the  size  of  a  sound,  and  similarly  curved;  but  Mr.  Weiss, 
surgeons'  instrument  maker,  in  the  Strand,  showed  me  a  pair  of 
bullet  forceps,  which  he  thought  would,  with  a  little  alteratioa^ 
better  answer  the  purpose  I  had  in  view.  He  removed  two  of  tbs 
blades  of  these  forceps  (for  there  were  four),  and  gave  them  the 
form  of  the  instrument  which  I  had  constructed ;  the  Uades  of  diis 
instrument  could  be  opened  whilst  in  the  bladder,  by  means  of  a 
stilette,  so  as  to  grasp  and  confine  the  stone ;  it  gave  but  little  pain 
on  its  introduction,  but  when  opened  to  its  greatest  extent,  and 
stones  were  admitted  between  its  blades,  th^  removal  was  paialal, 
more  particularly  at  the  glans  penis,  which  appears  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  urethra  furnishing  the  gpreatest  resistance  to  their 
removal. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  first  case, 
as  they  have  been  related  by  the  patient  himself. 

CadCy  as  related  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bullen. 

The  Rev.  John  Bullen,  of  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge,  aged  sixty- 
four,  of  a  spare  haMt  of  body,  and  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  having 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health,  capable  of  partakiag 
largely  of  the  amusement  of  hunting,  and  living  always  with  great 
moderation,  was  attacked,  in  May,  1818,  with  symptoms,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account : 

"  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  frequent  inclination  to  pass  my 
water,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  along  the  course  of  the  urethiay 
which  continued  with  greater  or  less  violence  for  about  a  fortnight, 
when  I  was  s;irpriBed  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  round  whHe 
stone  at  the  orifice  of  the  passage.  The  escape  of  this  small  calculus, 
which  was  attended  with  scarcely  any  pain,  failed  to  prodoce  atay 
beneficial  effect  on  my  former  symptoms,  which  continued  unaiieled, 
both  as  to  the  degree  of  irritation,  ai>d  the  frequency  of  making 
water.     In  this  2»tate  I  remained  till  June  following,  during  which 
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monlh  Mveral  aimilar  calculi  passed,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty, 
producing  no  other  inconyenience  than  a  ili^'t  smarting  pain  along 
the  urethra.  At  the  end  of  June,  without  any  assignable  cause,  I 
was  suddenly  relieved  from  this  discharge  of  calculous  matter,  and 
from  every  other  symptom  but  that  of  a  frequent  desire  to  void  my 
urine,  which  latter  inconvenience  occasioned  me  no  feelings  of 
anxiety  or  apprehension. 

"  In  the  ensuing  winter  I  was  seized  with  pains  across  the  back 
and  loins  ;  for  which  Mr.  Brewster,  of  Cambridge,  supposing  they 
proceeded  from  gravel,  ordered  me  medicines,  which  he  considered 
likely  to  alleviate  them,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  good 
effect. 

**  I  was,  however,  still  enabled  to  pursue  my  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  hunting,  though  frequently  obliged  to  dismount  to  maka 
water ;  at  this  time  making  no  alteration  from  my  accustomed  mode 
of  living. 

"  Without  any  material  change,  I  remained  until  the  December 
of  1819,  when  I  found  the  exercise  of  riding  was  becoming  consi- 
derably more  painful,  and  the  inclination  to  pass  my  water  more 
fk*equent,  attended  with  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  its  passage,  and 
a  change  from  its  usual  colour  and  clearness  to  a  fluid  resembling 
chocolate.  For  these  symptoms  several  formuln  of  medicines 
intving  been  prescribed  without  any  material  benefit,  I  was  induced 
lo  consult  Mr.  Abbott,  a  most  respectable  surgeon,  at  Cambridge, 
who  ordered  me  medicines  highly  beneficial  in  their  first  effects ; 
the  relief,  however,  they  afforded  me  was  but  of  short  duration,  for 
my  symptoms  recurred  with  all  their  former  violence ;  and  though 
die  prescriptions  were  repeatedly  altered  at  Mr.  Abbott's  suggestion, 
so  sensible  impression  could,  by  the  most  judicious  treatment,  be 
mxiAe  on  the  disease. 

'    >^  My  friend,  Dr.  Thackeray,  of  Cambridge,  was,  in  the  June 

following,   called    in   consultation  with   Mr.  Abbott;    and  both 

.'a^raehig  that  the  symptoms  were  produced  by  stone  in  the  bladder, 

i  ^ifr  sound  was  introduced  to  ascertain  its  presence,  but  hdM  tk» 

dtscovvr  it.     My  symptoms  continuing  unabated,  Mr.  Abbott,  a 
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feftught  afterwards,  still  iwpgesssd  with  tlie  idea  «f  sloae,  agini 
saanded  ne ;  but  the  sUmes,  ior  the  reasons  ha«after  gifaa, 
escaped  detectioo.  To  reliere  mj  frequent  inclination  to  mks 
water,  and  to  mitigate  tlie  pain  I  esqwrienced  in  its  disrlwige,  I 
was  recommended  tlie  nse  of  an  opiate  gljster  at  bed-time,  wliidi 
afforded  me  omnderaUe  relief;  but  if  the  injection  were  omjtted 
but  for  a  single  night,  the  symptoms  retnmed  with  all  their  fenaer 
Tiolence. 

**  In  this  state  of  soffering  1  determined  to  consult  Mr.  Astlej 
Cooper,  and  on  the  17th  of  Aiq;ast  went  to  town  for  tibai  purpose. 
Mr.  Cooper,  suspecting  from  my  account,  that  a  sUme  was  preaeal 
in  the  bladder,  sounded  me ;  but  after  searching  for  some  minutes 
was   unable   to  detect  one;    he   then  directed  me   to  dischaigs 
the  water  from  mj  bladder,  and  the  sound  being  again  introdoeed 
was  distinctly  heard  to  strike  upon  a  stone.     He  then  informed  me 
that  there  was  no  hopes  of  permanent  relief  but  from  the  operatioB 
of  lithotomy ;  at  the  same  time  remarking  that,  as  I  bad  not  been 
sufficiently  reduced  by  the  irritation  of  the  disease  to  render  me  a 
ftivourable  subject  for  the  operation,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
return  to  Cambridge,  and  by  pursuing  a  certain  plan  of  diet  and 
regimen,  to  reduce  the  high  health  which  I  appeared  to  possess. 
He  also  prescribed  alkaline  medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
irritation.     With  this  advice  I  returned  home,  where  I  remained 
till  October,  1820,   pursuing  the  use  of  the  soda  and  the  opiate 
injection.     My  sufferings  being  alleviated  only  for  the  moment,  and 
seeing  no  probability  of  experiencing  further  relief  from  medicine, 
on  the  23rd  of  October  I  came  to  London  to  submit  myself  to  the 
operation,  and  the  30th  was  the  day  proposed  for  its  performance.  <. 
''  On   the   day   appointed,   Mr.  Cooper,   his  nephew,    Mr.  B. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Merriman,  jun.  attended  at  my  house.     Upon 
sounding  me,  the  instrument  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  every 
person  present,  and  even  by  myself,  to  strike  against  a  stone. 
Mr.  Cooper,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  stone  was  so  amatt, 
as  to  admit  of  extraction  without  cutting  into  the  bladder ;  and, 
therefore  determined  not  to  perform  the  operation,  but  told  me  thai . 
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he  would  try  less  dangerous  means  to  rid  me  of  this  «complaint ; 
and,  happily,  under  these  circumstances,  the  operation  was 
deferred. 

^*  On  the  3rd  of  November,  I  called  at  Mr.  Cooper's  house, 
when  he  passed  a  full-sized  bougie  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose 
as  he  said,  of  dilating  the  urethra,  and  thus  giving  the  stone  an 
opportunity  of  passing  with  the  flow  of  urine.  This  operation  was 
repeated  on  the  6th,  1 0th,  and  13th  of  November;  but  on  the  14th 
an  inflammation  took  place  in  the  prostate  gland,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bougies,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
plan  of  treatment.  The  effect  of  this  inflammation  was  a  retention 
of  urine,  rendering  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Cooper  to  draw  off  my 
water  every  twenty-four  hours ;  at  which  time  the  calculus  could 
always  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  catheter.  '  After  the  inflammation 
had  subsided,  the  power  of  making  water  not  having  returned, 
Mr.  Cooper  passed  an  elastic  catheter  into  my  bladder,  and  directed 
me  to  wear  it ;  teaching  me,  at  the  same  time,  how  to  withdraw  it 
when  it  became  either  painful  or  obstructed ;  and,  on  several  occa- 
sions, I  discovered  small  white  stones  in  the  opening  of  the  instru- 
ment, similar  to  those  which  had  passed  in  1818.  Mr.  Cooper, 
upon  being  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  expressed  a  wish 
to  remove  the  instrument  himself;  when,  upon  withdrawing  it,  a 
stone  was  seen  large  enough  to  fill  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
elastic  catheter.  The  passage  of  these  calculi  suggested  to  Mr. 
Cooper  the  possibility  of  inventing  an  instrument,  by  which  he 
might  remove  those  that  remained  in  the  bladder ;  and  on  the  23rd 
of  November  he  brought  with  him  some  instruments  contrived  for  the 
purpose ;  one  of  which  he  directly  employed,  and  was  so  fortunate 
iQ  the  first  trial  as  to  remove  eight  calculi  of  small  size.  The 
operation  was  productive  of  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  of  pain. 

'*  On  the  28th,  eight  more  were  removed  by  the  same  means,  of 
a  larger  size  than  the  former,  two  being  as  big  as  horse-beans. 
This  operation  was  attended  with  even  less  pain  than  the  former. 

**  On  the  30th,  eleven  were  extracted ;  three  or  four  being 
engaged  each  time  the  instrument  was  withdrawn.     The  removal 
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of  these  gave  me  great  relief,  for  I  was  immediately  enabled  td 
pass  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  by  my  natural  efibita ;  and 
previously  to  this,  ever  since  the  large  bougie  had  been  intro- 
duced, I  had  been  unable  to  pass  my  water  without  tlie  aid  of  tlw 
catheter. 

'^  On  the  8th  of  December,  six  stones  were  removed  by  the  sane 
means. 

**  On  the  Idth,  nine  more  were  taken  away. 

"  On  the  19th,  three  more  were  extracted. 

"On  the  23rd,  twelve  more  were  removed;  thus  only  allowii^ 
the  intermission  of  a  day  or  two  for  the  irritation  to  go  off.  The 
operations  were  repeated  until  eighty>four  calculi  were,  by  theae 
means,  extracted  from  my  bladder ;  when  Mr.  Cooper  pronounced, 
after  a  most  careful  examination,  they  were  all  removed.  My 
health  has  been  all  this  time  uninterruptedly  good  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  attack  of  retention  of  urine  from  the  use  of  the  Inrf^ 
bougie ;  and  I  am  now  able  to  dischai^e  my  urine  without  the  use 
of  the  catheter,  and  to  walk  nearly  as  well  as  ever  I  did." 

The  following  case  is,  in  part,  detailed  from  the  patient's  account 
of  his  symptoms ;  and,  in  part,  from  the  statement  of  Sir  Gflbert 
Blane,  who  is  the  patient's  physician. 

Sir  fFilliam  Bellingham*8  Account  of  hie  Case. 

**  Sir  William  B is  in  his  sixty-seventh  year;  he  suffered 

much  at  times  from  long  and  severe  attacks  of  the  gout,  from  about 
his  thirty-fifth  to  his  sixtieth  year ;  since  which  period  the  attacks 
have  been  much  less  frequent,  much  mitigated,  and  of  short  conti- 
nuance. He  thinks  he  first  perceived  red  gravel,  or  sand,  to  come 
from  him  occasionally,  soon  after  a  long  fit  of  the  gout,  about 
seven  or  eight  years  since,  but  did  not  suffer  much  inconvenience 
from  it.  About  four  years  since  he  passed  pieces  of  gravel  at 
different  times,  and  has  continued  occasionally  to  do  so  ever  since ; 
sometimes  larger  than  a  pea,  but  generally  of  an  oblong  shape. 
When  they  occasioned  any  stoppage  in  the  passage,  he  used  a  hot 
bath  at  94*,  and  drank  plentifully  of  some  diluting  drink,  which, 
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after  a  little  time  relieved  him.     In  th^  summer  of  the  year  1820, 
having  had  occasion  to  use  a  great  deal  of  walking  exercise  in 
London,  for  three  or  four  days  he  was  much  surprised  on  passing, 
first,  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  dark  stuff,  nearly  like  coffee- 
grounds  ;  and  afterwards  a  considerable  quantity  of  what  appeared 
chiefly  blood.     He  did  not  experience  any  pain  of  consequence 
with  this ;  and  by  the  following  day  his  urine  was  as  clear  as 
before.     Upon  going  into  the  country,  he  found  that  if  he  rode 
^t  at  any  time,  it  brought  on  the  passing  of  the  dark  stuff,  and 
afterwards,  if  persisted  in,  of  blood.      By  degrees  he  g^ve   up 
riding,  and  finally  ceased  to  ride  about  Christmas  last ;  and  finding 
the  same  effects  to  arise,  in  a  slighter  degree,  from  walking  much, 
he  has  very  nearly  g^ven  up  that  also,  for  the  last  six  months.     Sir 
Astley   Cooper   and   Sir  Gilbert  Blane   attended   him  for  these 
symptoms,  in  June   and  July,   1821,  when  he  left  London   for 
Ireland ;  whilst  there,  he  continued  to  experience  the  same  incon- 
venience as  before,  with  but  little  pain,  and  the  same  on  his  return 
to  London.     Early  in  June  last,  he  called  on  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
say  he  was  going  again  to  Ireland,  and  wished  to  have  some  conver- 
sation with  him,  when  Sir  Astley  advised  his  being  sounded  ;  which 
he  then  was,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  a  stone.     Aa  it 
appeared  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  be  a  small  one,  he  proposed 
trying  to  extract  it ;  and  on  the  fourth  trial,  with  intervals  of  a 
week  or  so  between  them,  a  stone  weighing  seventeen  grains  and 
a  half  was  extracted  on  the   18th  of  July.     About  three  weeks 
after.  Sir  William,  having  some  fears  that  there  still   remained 
some  stone  behind,  again  applied  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  upon 
sounding,  found  that  such  was  the  case ;  and  on  making  at  that 
time,  at  his  house,  an  attempt  to  extract,  he  brought  it  part  of  the 
way,  but  found  it  too  larg^  to  bring  forward,  and  therefore  returned 
it ;  and,  as  soon  after  as  the  parts  would  permit,  he  commenced 
enlarging  the  passage  by  bougies,  which  he  continued  at  intervals 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  then  extracted  a  stone  weighing  fifty- 
four  grains,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1822.'' 

Sir  William  B.  suffered  pain  in  making  water;  swelling  of  the 
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corpus  sponguMum  at  the  scrotam,  with  oomidenUe  aretiinl 
diachuge,  until  September  23rd,  when  the  symptumR  sabuded, 
under  the  application  of  fomentations  and  poultices. 

When  the  size  of  the  stone  is  observed,  it  will  not  excile  wmrftim 
that  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  extracting  the  larger,  addch 
weighed  fifty-four  grains.  It  was  in  that  part  of  the  urethra  near 
the  glans  that  the  chief  impediment  was  found ;  and,  if  I  had 
thought  proper  to  do  so,  I  could  have  easily  removed  it  from  thence 
by  incision,  but  I  preferred  completing  Uie  extraction  willioat 
occasioning  a  wound.  Yet  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  that,  in  a 
stone  of  equal  magnitude,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  sasall  inci- 
sion into  the  urethra,  anteriorly  to  the  scrotum,  than  employ  fivca 
for  the  extraction  of  the  stone  through  this  narrower  part  of  the 
urethra.  A.  C. 

Mr,  King's  Case. 

Mr.  William  King,  aged  sixty-six,  mariner,  residing  at  Roches- 
ter, was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Newsom,  surgeon,  of  Rochestar,  ea 
account  of  his  having  symptoms  of  the  stone. 

He  came  to  London  on  the  29th  of  October,  1822,  and  on  the 
30th  he  visited  me.  I  sounded  him,  and  found  that  he  had,  ai 
Mr.  Newsom  supposed,  calculi  in  the  bladder.  I  passed  the  ui«diral 
forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  in  a  few  minutes  extracted  four  calcali ; 
and  although  I  could  still  perceive  that  some  remained  in  the 
bladder,  I  did  not  choose  to  risk  the  production  of  any  consideiable 
degree  of  irritation ;  but  advised  him  to  come  on  November  1st,  to 
have  the  operation  repeated. 

On  the  Ist  of  November  I  extracted  three  calculi ;  on  the  4th, 
^re  more;  on  the  7th,  twelve  calculi;  on  the  11th  two;  and  oo 
the  13th,  three  more.  I  then  examined  the  bladder  with  care, 
but  could  not  perceive  any  more  stones;  and,  even  before  the 
removal  of  the  last,  he  had  experienced  considerable  diminution  of 
the  pain  in  making  water,  and  of  the  difficulty  in  passing  it. 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  the  expressions  of  gratitude  which  this 
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patient  pears  forth  for  the  relief  which  he  has  experienced  from 
these  operations,  under  which  he  has  suffered  but  a  slight  degpree 
of  pain,  and  has  never  for  a  moment  been  confined  from  whatever 
exercise  he  was  disposed  to  take. 

Some  years  ago  he  passed  red  sand  (uric  acid) ;  but  for  several 
months  before  he  had  symptoms  of  the  stone,  he  had  not  perceived 
any.   , 


I  have  lately  removed  from  a  young  person  (a  patient  of  Mr.  Case. 
Rutherford,  in  Ratcliffe  Highway),  of  the  name  of  Errington,  a 
calculus  of  moderate  size,  and  enabled  two  others  to  pass,  by 
withdrawing  the  instrument  in  its  dilated  state,  and  thus  extended 
tlie  urethra,  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  stones  passed  in .  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  in  a  copious  discharge  of  the  urine. 

I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  stated,  that  there  was  no  novelty 
either  in  this  idea  or  in  the  instrument.  To  this  I  have  only  to 
observe,  that  if  the  idea  had  previously  occurred  to  any  individual, 
he  had  so  far  buried  it  in  his  bosom  that  I  had  never  heard  of  it ; 
and,  as  to  the  instrument,  I  am  qui^  sure  that  Mr.  Weiss  consulted 
no  musty  volume  for  its  formation ;  for,  so  soon  as  I  mentioned  my 
wish,  that  he  should  construct  a  pair  of  forceps  by  dividing  a  sound 
in  its  middle,  and  giving  it  a  joint  two  inches  from  its  end,  he, 
without  quitting  me,  observed  that  he  should  make  them  to  open, 
in  the  mode  in  which  he  now  makes  them.  Mr.  Weiss  has  a 
strong  and  ingenious  mind,  and  does  not  use  petty  artifices  to 
obtain  employment  or  character.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose 
(what  I  do  not  believe)  that  the  idea  had  occurred  to  others,  and 
the  instrument  had  been  made  centuries  ago,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  apathy  of  those  bright  ornaments  of  their  profession,  Cheselden, 
Pott,  Hunter,  Cline,  Home,  Blizard,  &c.  who,  if  they  had  heard  of 
such  an  instrument,  had  never  employed  it. 

OF   BREAKING    OR    SAWING   STONES    IN   THE    BLADDER. 

^  An  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  stones  in  the  bladder 
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(called  lithontripteur)  has  been  invented ;  and,  during  the  last  year, 
succesBfully  employed  in  Paris,  by  Mens.  Civiale. 

A  description  of  the  instrument,  of  the  mode  of  using  it,  and  an 
account  of  three  cases  in  which  it  has  succeeded,  have  been  publiBhed 
from  a  Report  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  size  and  straight  form  of  the  lithontripteur  render  it  only 
applicable  to  peculiar  cases.  The  urethra  must  have  acquired  its 
full  gprowth,  and  the  prostate  gland  must  be  in  a  healthy  state,  or 
the  instrument  cannot  be  employed  with  safety:  even  then  the 
urethra  must,  in  most  cases,  be  gradually  dilated  by  the  passage  of 
bougies,  before  the  operation  can  be  performed.  When  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  the  lithontripteur  is  not  calculated  to  seize  a  laige 
stone,  as  the  claws  or  holders  do  not  separate  to  a  sufficient  width 
to  grasp  it,  which  cannot  be  remedied  unless  the  size  of  the 
instrument  be  increased,  or  the  springs  weakened. 

The  lithontripteur  is  therefore  only  adapted  to  the  case  of  an 
adult,  having  a  sound  state  of  urethra  and  prostate,  provided  the 
calculus  be  also  of  a  moderate  size. 

This  instrument  has  not  yet  been  successfully  employed  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Weiss,  whose  name  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
has  made  an  instrument,  which  is  well  calculated  to  break  stones 
of  small  size,  and  of  not  very  hard  consistence :  it  is  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  urethro-vesical  forceps,  but  having  strong  springs. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  perfecting  an  instrument,  which  will  divide 
a  stone  into  minute  pieces  by  means  of  a  saw^. 

OF    CALCULI    IN    THE    URETHRA. 

They  may  be  best  described  in  the  three  situations  in  which  the 

surgeon  is  called  upon  to  aid  their  passage,  or  to  remove  them  by 

operation;    viz.    first,   in   the   membranous  part  of  the    urethra; 

secondly,  above  the  scrotum;  thirdly,  opposite  the  franum. 

In  the  mem-         If  you  are  consulted  on  account  of  a  stone  being  arrested  in  its 
branouA  part.  ' 

progress  at  the  membranous  portion  of  the  canal,  you  find  the 
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patient  having  the  strongest  desire  to  void  his  urine ;  but  able  only 
to  pass  a  few  drops,  with  dreadful  agony.  You  introduce  a  catheter 
to  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and,  feeling  a  stone  grate 
against  its  extremity,  you  should  immediately  withdraw  it,  and 
pass  a  bougie  as  large  as  the  pasi^age  will  admit ;  when  thb  touches 
the  stone  it  should  be  left  in,  and  the  patient  should  be  directed  to 
sit  in  water  as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it,  and  continue  it  as  long  as  he 
can :  at  the  same  time  he  should  take  opium  with  small  doses  of 
tartarized  antimony.  In  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  withdraw  the 
bougie,  whilst  the  patient  tries  to  make  water,  when  the  stone  will 
frequently  follow  the  bougie,  being  forced  from  him  by  the  v^-a- 
tergo.     I  hare  found  this  plan  to  be  the  most  successful. 

If  the  stone  permanently  lodges  in  the  membranous  portion  of  Operation  to 
the  urethra,  pass  a  catheter  down  to  it,  and  introduce  a  finger  into  calcuhis.  ^ 
the  rectum,  to  press  upon  the  canal  behind  the  stone,  so  as  tQ 
prevent  any  retrog^rade  movement  of  it  towards  the  bladder ;  then 
make  an  incision  in  perineo  upon  the  calculus,  and  extract  it  with 
the  common  dressing  forceps. 

If  the  stone  be  placed  in  the  urethra  above  the  scrotum,  try  to  Stone  behind 
press  it  forwards  with  the  fingers,  until  it  be  brought  before  the  *  ^  scrotum. 
scrotum;  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  it  must  be  pushed  back  behind 
the  scrotum,  and  there  cut  upon,  if  the  use  of  the  large  bougie, 
as  in  the  former  case,  is  not  successful. 

Do  not  cut  through  the  scrotum  to  remove  a  calculus  until  all  Scrotum  must 
«  11  .1  «  ./. .    •  11  «  .  ,    «  ^^^  ^  opened. 

Other  means  have  been  tried ;  and  if  it  be  at  all  necessary,  which  I 

doubt,  let  the  external  opening  be  free,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  ready 

escape  for  the  urine,  aud  thereby  prevent  its  extravasation  into  the 

cellular  tissue,  which  would  produce  extensive  inflammation  and 

suppuration.     A  catheter  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder 

after  the  operation,  aud  left  there,  that  the  urine  may  flow  through 

it  during  the  time  the  wound  is  healing. 

.    If  the  stone  be  situated  near  the  glans,  the  sui^on  should  try  to  Stonv  near  the 

press  it  through  the  meatus;  but,  if  he  cannot  accomplish  this,  he  ^^** 

should  introduce  a  common  probe,  curved  at  its  end,  behind  the 

stone,  and  draw  it  forwards. 

2  D 
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Meatus  to  be 
enlarged. 


Preparations 


Forceps  cannot  be  introduced  effectually^  becauae  they  open  ia 
the  urethra  before  the  stone,  but  cannot  be  passed  orer  it. 

It  is  better  to  enlarge  the  meatus  with  a  lancet,  to  free  the 
passagpe  of  the  stone,  rather  than  risk  the  laceration  of  the  parts 
from  violence. 

In  the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  I  have  two  preparatioiis. 


a^^Tho^^  showing  calculi  which  have  ulcerated  their  way  into  the  nretliFa. 


Hospital. 


One,  a  stone  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  little  finger,  and  slightly 
curved,  which  I  cut  from  a  yoimg  man  who  had  a  fistula  in  perineo: 
with  a  probe  I  felt  the  end  of  a  calculus  throi^h  the  fistulous 
opening,  and  therefore  made  an  incision  and  extracted  it;  its 
anterior  extremity  was  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
its  posterior  in  the  bladder.  In  the  other  preparation^  the  atones 
are  seen  partly  in  the  prostatic  part  of  the  urethra,  paasing  there 
by  ulcerati<m.  I  have  twice  known  a  stone  in  the  urethra  destroy 
life  by  occasioning  an  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  scrotum. 


LECTURE  XXXII. 


Found  in  two 
situations. 


OF  CALCULI  IN  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND. 

I  SEPARATE  these  from  urinary  calculi,  because  they  are  formed 

independent  of  that  secretion,  and  they  differ  generally  ia  their 

component  materials  from  urinary  calculi. 

I  have  found  them  in  two  situations  in  the  prostate :  first,  several 

calculi,  each  seated  in  a  separate  small  duct;  secondly,  numerous 

calculi  placed  together  in  a  cyst  or  bag  in  the  substance  of  the 

gland. 
Do  not  acquire      They  rarely  acquire  any  considerable  sice;  the  largest  I  have 

seen  not  being  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  they  seldom  are  so  large; 

but  their  numbers  are  sometimes  very  considerable. 
Case.  I  was  called  by  Mr.  George  Vaux,  to  see  a  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the 

Old  Jewry,  who  had  retention  of  urine,  and  in  whom  there  was 
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difficulty  in  passing  the  catheter.  As  the  instniment  entered  the 
bladder  through  the  prostate  gland,  it  grated  over  a  stone.  I 
passed  my  finger  per  rectum,  and  felt  two  or  three  calculi  gyrating 
against  each  other,  and  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  let  me 
extract  them,  but  he  would  not  consent.  He  died  of  diseased 
kidneys,  and  I  have  his  prostate  gland,  containing  the  calculi,  in 
the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  General  B ,  whom  I  cut  for  the  Case. 

stone  in  his  bladder:  I  removed  many  calculi,  some  of  which  were 
prostatic  and  some  urinary.  The  surgeon,  who  had  attended  the 
General  previously,  had  observed  that  a  bougie,  which  he  had 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  was  marked  by  the  calculi.  The 
patient  recovered. 

I  operated  on  a  patient  of  Mr.  Forbes,  surgeon,  at  Camberwell,  Case, 
and  removed  an  immense  number  of  prostatic  calculi.  These 
calculi  had  produced  not  only  painful  feelings  in  the  perineum,  but 
a  deg^ree  of  irritation,  which  kept  the  patient  in  continued  mental 
excitement,  bordering  upon  insanity.  I  introduced  a  staff  into  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra,  and  opened  the  perineum  as  far  as 
the  prostate,  cutting  into  the  urethra,  as  in  the  operation  for 
lithotomy;  I  then  made  an  incision  into  the  left  lateral  lobe,  and 
extracted  many  calculi  from  a  bag  formed  in  it.  The  patient  bore 
the  operation  well,  but  did  not  perfectly  recover;  a  fistulous  opening 
remained,  and  his  symptoms  became  as  distressing  as  before.  On 
examining  by  the  fistulous  opening,  I  could  distinctly  feel  more 
calculi,  although  I  could  not  discover  them  by  introducing  my  finger 
per  rectum.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient  induced  me,  about  six 
months  after  the  first  operation,  to  perform  a  second,  which  t 
accomplished  by  passing  a  director  into  the  fistulous  opening,  and 
then  enlarging  this  opening  by  a  history ;  I  extracted  about  half  as 
many  calculi  as  in  the  first  operation.  The  patient  soon  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  second  operation,  and  the  wound  closed 
entirely;  but,  after  a  short  time,  his  sufferings  became  as  dreadful 
as  before,  and,  believing  that  he  could  not  procure  any  relief,  he 
destroyed  himself  six  months  aflter  the  second  operation. 

2  d2 
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A  lady  in  using  a  catheter  for  herself,  broke  it  in  the  bladder, 
and  I  extracted  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ilott,  of  Bromley. 

I  have  known  women  introduce  extraneous  substances  into  the 
vagina,  to  invite  the  operation  for  the  stone. 

A  girl,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  came  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Cue. 
describing  herself  to  suffer  all  the  symptoms  of  the  stone ;  she  was 
placed  upon  the  operating  table,  before  all  the  students,  and  Mr. 
Cline  passed  a  sound  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  stone ;  he 
struck  some  solid  body,  and  a  person  of  less  caution  might  have 
inmiediately  proceeded  with  the  operation ;  but  he  said,  **  I  feel  a 
solid  body,  which  has  not  the  hardness  of  stone;"  he  then 
examined  by  the  vagina,  and  drew  from  thence  a  portien  of  coal, 
and  afterwards  several  other  pieces  :  she  had  no  disease. 

I  cut  a  woman  in  Guy*s  Hospital  for  the  stone,  and  found  a  large  Cmse. 
piece  of  a  brass  nail  in  her  bladder,  which  is  now  in  the  collection 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

In  the  female,  a  stone  will  form  around  an  extraneous  body,  as  Stone  formed 
in  the  male,  of  which  the  following  is  a  curious  instance: — a  woman  neoas  body, 
was  the  subject  of  retention  of  urine,  and  required  the  frequent 
introduction  of  the  catheter :  she  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Castle,  ^^**®* 
surgeon  at  Sittingboume ;  and  one  of  his  assistants  having  passed 
the  catheter,  allowed  it  to  escape  from  his  fingers  into  the  bladder, 
and  there  it  remained  for  several  months :   she  was  then  sent  to 
Guy's   Hospital,   where  I  sounded  her  and  felt  the  catheter.      I 
opened  the  urethra  freely  with  a  knife,  and  passing  my  finger  into 
the  bladder,  found  the  catheter  placed  transversely  in  it,  and  on  its 
centre  a  large  calculus  with  each  end  free  from  such  accumulation. 
I  then  brought  down  one  end  of  the  catheter  to  the  meatus,  with 
my   finger,   and   thus   removed   it.     The  calculus  deposit  on  the 
instrument  weighed  at  least  an  ounce. 

Very  large  calculi  can  pass  by  the  meatus.  Mr.  Giraud  gave  Large  stones 
one  of  more  than  an  ounce  weight,  which  a  woman  had  passed  with  "ethnu*  * 
her  urine. 

The  same  medical  treatment  is  proper  in  the  female  as  has  been  Mtdica!  treat- 
recommended  in  the  male,  to  lessen  the  patient's  sufferings.     It  ^^^ 
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might  be  thought  that  solvents  could  with  advantnge  be  injected, 
but  the  patients  cannot  bear  them,  and  will  not  ftubmit  to  their  aee, 
as  they  irritate  excessively*  Opium  may  be  injected,  or  a 
suppository  be  introduced ;  but  they  only  relieve  for  a  very  short 
period* 

Calculi  ex-  Stones  of  large  size  may  be  extracted  from  the  female  without 

cuUinffT'  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^^  cutting  instruments.  Mr.  Thomas  has  related,  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  a  case  in  which  he  dilated  die 
meatus  urinarius  to  extract  an  extraneous  body  from  the  bladder. 
Guided  by  this  circumstance,  I  removed  a  calculus,  having,  by  the 
use  of  sponge  tent,  dilated  the  meatus  ;  and  in  another  case,  by  the 
dilating  forceps,  I  took  away  a  portion  of  a  catheter. 

Case.  Dr.  Nuttall  and  myself  attending  a  case  together,  he  objected  to 

my  mode  of  dilating  the  meatus,  and  thought  that  forceps  with 
blades  opening  in  parallel  instead  of  divergent  lines  would  be  better. 
We  walked  together  to  Mr.  Weiss,  who,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
made  a  forceps  upon  that  princi{^e. 

Unless  a  stone  be  extremely  large,  it  should  be  removed  by 
dilatation  of  the  urethra,  which  may,  by  a  speculum  or  pair  of 
forceps,  be  opened  sufficiently  in  a  few  minutes  for  this  purpose. 
The  advantage  attending  this  mode  of  extracting  a  stone  is, 
that  the  passage  ag^ain  contracts,  and  the  urine  is  afterwards 
retained. 

In  the  first  case  in  which  I  performed  this  operation  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  having  used  sponge  tent,  the  patient  perfectly  recovered 
in  a  very  few  days. 

Mode  of  ope-        ^^  ^^®  operation  for  lithotomy  be  required  in  the  female,  it  should 

rating  with  the  i^  performed  in  the  following  manner; — the  patient  having  been 

Kuiiec 

bound  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  operation  on  the  male ;  the 
sound  is  to  be  introduced  (and  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  a  curved  male  sound,  which  Mr.  Cline  used  to  recommend,) 
in  order  to  detect  the  calculus. 

The  stone  being  found,  a  straight  staff  is  to  be  introduced  when 
the  sound  has  been  withdrawn  ;  and  this  the  surgeon  should  hold 
in  his  left  hand,  with  the  groove  turned  to  the  left  branch  of  the 
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ischium :   the  beak  of  the  straight  history  b  then  to  he  passed 

along  its  gproove  into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  divide  the -meatus  and 

urethra  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  on  the  left  side,  between 

the  vagina  and  branch  of  the  ischium.    The  finger  may  then  be 

passed  into  the  bladder,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  stone,  after 

which  the  forceps  are  to  be  introduced  and  the  stone  extracted. 

The  curved  forceps  are  sometimes  necessary  on  account  of  the 

capacity  of  the  bladder,  and  the  usual  position  of  the  calculus,  which 

rests  behind  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  over  the  posterior  and  upper 

part  of  the  vagina. 

A  large  stone  is  with  difficulty  extracted  from  the  female,  on  Large  itones 

difficult  to 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  meatus  and  pubes.  extract. 

In   all    cases    of  this   operation  which   I   have   performed   or  Operation 
witnessed,  the  urine  has  not  been  afterwards  retained ;  but  I  would  ^^^nence. 
not  deny  that  a  patient  might  recover  the  retentive  power. 

As  the  loss  of  retention  is  a  greater  evil  than  I  can  describe, 
producing  excoriation,  and  a  very  offensive  state,  I  shall,  in  any 
future  operation  of  lithotomy,  try  what  may  be  effected  by  employing 
a  suture  to  bring  the  divided  parts  together. 

ON    CALCULI    IN    THE   SUBMAXILLARY    DUCT. 

Stones  forming  in  this  duct  produce  [considerable  inconvenience,  Prodnce 
and  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  generally  exists  for  some  time  before 
it  is  discovered. 

When  I  was  living  with  Mr.  Cline,  he  used  frequently  to  say,  Case. 
''  I  have  a  spasm  in  my  mylo-hyoideus  muscle,"  and  it  was  usually 
at  the  time  of  eating  that  he  made  this  observation :  at  leng^  he 
said,  "  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness  and  spasm 
under  my  tongue,  it  arises  from  a  stone  in  the  submaxillary  duct," 
which  he  desired  me  to  feel,  and  which  I  removed  from  him  in  the 
manner  I  shall  presently  describe. 

A  medical  man  called  upon  me  and  said,  ''  I  have  an  irritation  Case. 
and  swelling  under  my  tongue ;    I  have  taken  great  quantities  of 
blue  pill ;  but  as  my  health  has  become  impaired,  and  the  disease 
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Sitaation. 


Size. 


contmueSy  I  am  advised  to  go  to  the  coast."  On  patting  my  finger 
under  his  tongue,  I  felt  a  calculus,  which  I  immediately  remoyed, 
and  in  a  week  he  was  well. 

These  calculi  are  generally  situated  in  the  trunk  of  the  duct,  but 
sometimes  in  its  branches  within  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  largest  I  have  seen  was  of  the  size  of  an  almond  depriyed  of 
its  shell ;  I  have  seen  one  fluted  so  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
the  saliva  through  the  depression. 
Composition.        They  are  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  operation  for  their  removal  is  to  be  performed  as  follows  :<— 
the'  cheek  is  dhtwn  back  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook  introduced  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  the  duct  is  pressed  upwards  by  the  finger 
of  an  assistant,  placed  under  the  lower  jaw :  an  incision  is  then 
made,  with  a  pointed  and  curved  history,  upon  the  stone  from  under 
the  tongue,  within  the  mouth,  so  as  to  divide  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  open  the  submaxillary  duct;  the  stone  being 
exposed,  is  to  be  brought  from  its  situation  by  means  of  a  small 
hook  which  b  to  be  passed  under  it.  If  the  stone  be  deep  seated  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  a  small  pair  of  forceps  are  required  to 
extract  it. 


Operation  to 
extract  them. 


LECTURE  XXXUI. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  RETENTION  OF  URINE. 


Causes. 


It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  present  Lecture,  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  description  of  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  retention  of 
urine ;  but  merely  here  to  state  them  generally,  and  at  a  future 
time  give  a  more  particular  account  of  each. 

The  causes  which -I  have  known  produce  retention  of  urine  in  the 
male  are : 

1 .  A  narrow  orifice  to  the  urethra. 

2.  A  congenital  obstruction  in  the  urethra. 

3.  Permanent  stricture. 
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4.  Inflammatory  stricture. 

5.  Spasmodic  stricture. 

6.  Abscess  or  tumour  pressing  upon  the  urethra. 

7.  Stone  in  the  urethra. 

8.  An  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland. 

9.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

10.  Chancres  or  other  ulcers  in  the  urethra^  which  in  healing 
close  it. 

In  the  female : 

1 .  Polypus  of  the  vagina. 

2.  Polypus  of  the  uterus. ' 

3.  Ovarian  enlargement. 

4.  Retroversion  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Loss  of  power  from  uterine  affection,  a  species  of  hysteria. 

From  whatever  cause  the  retention  be  produced,  the  bladder  must  Conseqaences. 
be  relieved  of  its  load,  or  the  patient  will  die  from  inflammation  or 
f^angrene,  or  perish  from  irritation. 

If,  therefore,  a  catheter  cannot  be  introduced ;  if  relaxation  by  Ad  operation 
bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  and  antimony;   if  lulling  the  patient  by  '^^^^•••T' 
'opium,   do   not  succeed  in  giving  a  passage  to   the  water,  an 
operation  will  be  required  to  save  the  patient. 

Besides  the  dreadful  pain  and  excessive  irritation  occasioned  by  sy^jptoms. 
the  distention  of  the  bladder,  retention  of  urine  is  marked  by  a 
frequent  urgency  to  make  water,  and  swelling  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  from  the  accumulation  in  the  bladder ;  this  swelling 
reaches  as  high  as  the  navel,  and  on  each  side  to  the  lineae 
semilunares  :  the  fluid  accumulation  can  be  distinctly  felt  through 
the  abdominal  parietes.  * 

The  mode  of  relief  which  has  been  usually  resorted  to  has  been  QMration 
to  puncture  the  bladder :  but^  in  the  male,  it  is  not  the  operation 
which  I  perform,  nor  do  I  recommend  it  as  a  general  practice  ;  but 
as  it  may  be  occasionally  required,  I  shall  describe  the  different 
modes  of  puncture. 

The  operations  of  puncturing  the  bladder  are  founded  upon  a  Founded  on 
knowledge  of  the  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum,  which  passes  from  ?"****J^*** 
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the  abdominal  paiietes  above  the  pubesto  the  fundus  of  the  bladder; 
and  is  continued  to  the  back  of  the  bladder,  near  to  the  prostate 
gland,  and  is  then  reflected  to  the  fore  part  of  the  rectum. 

Thus  the  cervix  of  the  bladder  and  its  fore  part  above  and  behind 
the  pubes,  also  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  behind  the  prostate 
gland  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  are  devoid  of  peritoneal 
covering. 

OF   THE    PUNCTURE    ABOVE   THE    PUBES. 

When  the  bladder  becomes  excessively  distended,  its  fundus 
rises  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  carries  with  it  the  peritoneum,  so 
that  a  considerable  space  is  left  above  the  pubes  uncovered  by  this 
membrane,  at  which  place  a  trocar  may  be  easily  introduced, 
without  danger  of  wounding  it. 

This  space  is  covered  by  the  linea  alba,  in  the  centre,  and  at 
the  sides  by  the  pyramidales  and  recti  muscles,  the  bladder  being 
attached  beneath  by  cellular  tissue. 
Operation  "^^  operation  requires  the  following  attentions. 

First,  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on  a  table,  in  the  horisontal 
position,  with  his  knees  a  little  elevated. 

Secondly,  The  hair  is  to  be  removed  from  the  pubes. 

Thirdly,  An  incision,  one  inch  in  length,  is  to  be  made  through 
the  integument  immediately  above  the  pubes,  in  the  directi<m  of  the 
llnea  alba. 

Fourthly,  A  trocar  and  canula,  of  sufficient  length,  are  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  then  thrust  through  the  linea 
*       alba,  cellular  tissue,  and  fore  part  of  the  bladder  into  its  cavity. 

Fifthly,  The  direction  of  the  trocar  should  be  to  the  basis  of  the 
sacrum,  that  is,  a  little  upwards,  and  not  directly  downwards  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  as  it  may  then  pass  between  the  bladder  and 
pubes ;  and  even  if  the  instrument  enters  the  bladder,  as  the  organ 
contracts  it  slips  from  the  canula. 

Sixthly,  The  trocar  is  to  be  withdrawn  to  allow  the  urine  to  escape 
through  the  canula. 
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Seventhly,  A  male  flexible  catheter  is  to  be  passed  through  the 
canula,  cut  to  a  proper  length,  so  as  to  remain  in  the  bladder,  and 
is  to  be  secured  so  as  to  prevent  its  escape. 

This  operation  is  easy  of  performance,  requiring  little  anatomical 
knowledge,  and  has  therefore  usually  had  the  preference  given  to  it. 

When  the  inflammation  following  the   operation  has  subsided,  After-treat- 
when   all  danger   from  extravasation   of  urine   into  the  cellular  ^^^ 
membrane  has  ceased,  and  the  patient  recovers  his  health,  it  is  right 
to  begin  attempts  to  re-establish  the  urethra  by  the  use  of  bougies, 
sounds,  &c.  and  this  may  be  generally  effected. 

I  saw  a  man  from  Essex,  below  Maiden,  whose  bladder  had  been  C>^* 
successfully  punctured  by  Dr.  Hare,  above  the  pubes,  twelve  months 
before,  and  who  came  to  town  to  consult  me,  with  a  female  catheter 
still  remaining  in  the  bladder,  in  the  same  opening  at  which  the 
urine  had  been  drawn  off.  I,  after  a  time,  succeeded  in  passing  a 
catheter  into  his  bladder  through  the  urethra,  the  female  catheter 
was  removed,  and  he  returned  into  the  country  with  the  wound 
above  the  pubes  quite  closed. 

An  objection  to  this  operation,  formerly  urged,  was,   that  the  Objection  to 
canula  remaining  in  the  bladder  produced  irritation :  this  is  obviated 
by  the  use  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  instead  of  the  metallic  one. 

OF  PUNCTURING  THE  BLADDER  BT  THE  RECTUM. 

When  the  bladder  is  greatly  distended,  and  has  not  undergone  Bladder 
any  morbid  change,  it  generally  projects  into  the  rectnm;  so  that  if  jectionintothe 
the  finger  be  introduced  into  the  gut,  a  fluctuating  swelling  is  felt  '®<^^™* 
just  beyond  the  seat  of  the  prostate  gland. 

When  the  prostate  gland  is  enlarged,  diis  part  of  the  bladder  is 
more  remote  from  the  anus  and  less  accessible,  although  still  within 
reach. 

Behind  the  prostate  gland  is  a  triang^ar  space,  bounded  in  the  P>^^  ^  b« 
following  manner:-— on   each   side   by  the   vasa    deferentia    and 
v^iculaB  seminales  meeting  at  the  prostate  ;  and  the  peritoneum  is 
the  boundary  behind.     In  the  centre  of  this  space  a  trocar  and 
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caniila  may  he  pnBsed  through  the  fore  part  of  tlie  rectum,  thro 
the  ucllular  tissue  connecting  it  to  tlie  bladder,  and  through  tl 
of  the  Intlcr  into  its  cavity. 

If  the  centre  of  the  apace  be  kept,  there  is  no  danger  of  wc 
the  vasa  deferontia  or  vesiculm  BeminnleB  if  the  bladder  be  distended. 
The  trocar  may  be  safely  introduced  an  inch  behind  the  prostate 
without  risk  of  injuring  the  peritoneum,  and  the  vasa  deferentia  inftj 
be  thus  completely  avoided,  whereas  a  puncture  netir  the  gim 
might  endanger  tliem. 

The  operation  is  to  be  thus  performed  : 

First,  Tlie  patient  is  to  bo  placed  on  a  high  tabic,  so  that  t 
surgeon  can  sit  lower  than  the  patient. 

Secondly,  The  finger  is  to  be  passed  per  rectum  to  the  projectn 
portion  of  the  bladder  behind  the  prostate. 

Thirdly,  A  trocar  and  cHniJa,  three  Indies  long,  are  to  b«  pau 
upon  the  finger  to  the  protruding  part  of  the  bladder,  and  forC 
through  the  fore  part  of  the  rectum  and  posterior  part  of  the  bladd 
into  its  cavity.  A  curved  trocar  has  been  advised  and  oniptoyf 
but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  if  the  silver  canula  be  not  suffered 
remain. 

Fourthly,  The  trocar  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  flexible  gv 
catheter  is  to  be  passed  through  the  canula  into  the  bladder  j  tl 
canula  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  elastic  catheter  to  be  confioi 
to  a  T  bandage,  or  to  a  tape  passed  between  the  thighs. 

When  the  patient  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  inflammatii 
which  the  disease  and  operation  hare  produced,  it  will  be  right 
begin  with  re-establishing  the  urethra. 

This  operation  is  easily  performed  ;  but  it  is  decidedly  objectiw 
able,  on  account  of  the  urine  being  liable  to  produce  a  diseaw 
state  of  the  rectum. 

Dr.  Cheston,  of  Gloucester,  told  me  that  he  had  seen  gr« 
disease  of  the  intestine  occasioned  by  it, 

J  was  sent  for  to  a  patient  who  had  undergone  this  operation  fi 
retention  of  urine  from  a  disease  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  bladdl 
had  been  punctured  just  before  my  arrivu),  vet  1  easily  passed 
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catheter  into  his  bladder  through  the  urethra.  I  mention  this  to 
show  how  little  the  operation  was  required,  and  that  the  enlarged 
gland  did  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

OF   THE  OPERATION   IN    PERINEO. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  around  the  prostate  gland  is  devoid  of 
peritoneum;  and,  excepting  the  posterior  surface,  where  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculse  seminales  are  seated,  there  is  no  important 
part  which  can  be  injured  by  a  puncture. 

This  operation  requires  more  anatomical  knowledge  than  the  two  Requires 
which  I  have  described ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  perform,  and  much  knowledge, 
more  care  is  required  to  preserve  the  opening  into  the  bladder,  yet, 
to   a  scientific   surgeon   even   this  presents   but  little   difficulty. 
Mr.  Cline  used  always  to  advocate  its  performance. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follow :  Operation. 

First,  An  incision  is  to  be  made  in  perineo,  as  in  the  operation  for 
the  stone,  and  it  is  to  be  carried  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  where 
it  is  covered  by  the  accelerator  urinas. 

Secondly,  The  bulb  is  to  be  pressed  by  the  ^nger  to  the  patient's 
right  side,  and  the  incision  is  then  carried  onwards  between  the  bulb 
and  left  cms  of  the  penis,  as  far  as  the  prostate  gland. 

Thirdly,  The  surgeon  is  to  pass  his  finger  into  the  wound  as  far 
as  the  left  side  of  the  prostate  gland,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  canula  and  trocar. 

Fourthly,  The  trocar  and  canula  are  to  be  pushed  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder,  by  the  left  side  of  the  gland. 

Fifthly,  The  trocar  being  withdrawn,  the  canula  is  left  in  the 
bladder  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  urine. 

Sixthly,  Through  the  canula  an  elastic  gum  catheter  is  to  be 
passed  and  secured,  as  in  the  former  case. 

When  the  patient  has  recovered  sufficiently,  the  natural  canal  is  Sabseqnent 
to  be  opened  by  the  use  of  a  sound  or  bougie;  and  in  all  cases  of  ^"^^e"^- 
considerable  difficulty,  when  the  urine  passes  freely  by  the  artificial 
opening,  a  caustic  may  be  safely  employed. 
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teation. 


of^relie™****        Havingr  described  the  different  operations  which  are  performed  for 

the  relief  of  a  patient  having  retention  of  urine,  I  shall  now  proceed 

to  point  out  the  practice  which  I  have  myself  pursned  in  these  cases. 

Most  frequent      I  must  premise,  that  I  consider,  from  the  experience  that  I  have 
causes  of  re- 
had  in  this  disease,  that  nine  tenths  of  the  difficulties  in  passing  the 

urine  arises  from  strictures  of  the  urethra,  or  from  enlargement  of 

the  prostate  gland :  with  respect  to  the  latter,  I  have  neveryet  seen 

a  case  in  which  I  could  not  pass  a  catheter,  made  of  proper  form 

and  size,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  there 

never  can  be  such  a  case ;  but  only,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very 

extended  experience  I  have  never  found  an  instance  of  it.    I  shall  say 

more  upon  this  subject  when  I  speak  of  the  diseases  of  the  prostate 

gland;   but   shall  now  return  to  describe  the  mode  of  relieving 

retention  fro^  diseases  of  the  urethra. 

The  operation  which  I  prefer  is,  to  open  the  urethra  only,  and  not 
to  puncture  the  bladder,  which  I  hold,  in  the  male,  to  be  scarcely 
ever  necessary. 

One  night,  when  giving  the  surgical  lecture  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  a  dresser  of  Mr.  Chandler's,  then  surgeon  to  the 
Hospital,  came  into  the  Theatre  to  inform  me  that  a  patient  was 
labouring  under  retention  of  urine  from  the  use  of  a  caustic 
bougie  ;  that  the  man  was  in  great  pain,  and  that  a  catheter  could 
not  be  made  to  pass  the  stricture.  I  said  **  I  will  go  with  you  into 
the  ward  after  lecture,  and  do  what  is  necessar}'."  The  pupils 
accompanied  me.  Upon  examination  of  the  man,  I  found  that  the 
stricture  was  seated  in  that  portion  of  the  urethra  which  was 
covered  by  the  scrotum.  1  tried  to  pass  different  instruments,  but 
could  not  succeed. 

Reflecting  on  the  case,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  exposing  thoi 
patient  to  unnecessary  pain  and  danger  if  I  punctured  his  distended 
bladder;  as,  when  1  directed  him  to  make  attempts  to  discharge  his 
urine,  the  urethra  swelled  excessively  behind  the  stricture,  fronr  the 
urine  passing  as  far  as  its  seat.  I  therefore  determined  to  make  an 
incision  into  the  urethra  only,  which  I  immediately  did,  being 
directed  to  the  place  by  the  distention  which  an  attempt  to  void  the 


Preferable 
operation. 


Case. 
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orine  produced.  The  urethra  was  opened  behind  the  scrotum,  and 
the  urine  readily  discharged.  The  patient  rapidly  recorered 
without  any  bad  symptom. 

I  was  also  indnced  to  act  as  I  hare  described,  by  the  following  Case, 
case.     I  was  sent  for  early  one  morning  to  visit  a  patient  with 
retention  of  urine,  who  had  a  cicatrix  at  the  extremity  of  the 
urethra,  from  a  chancre  ;  for  some  time  the  urine  had  passed  in  a 
great  degree  by  drops ;    and  when  in  a  stream,  in  one  not  lasger 
than  a  hair.     When  I  saw  him,  the  urgency  to  make  water  wa* 
excessive,  but  not  a  drop  would  pass,  yet  I  found  that  it  distended 
the  urethra  as  far  as  opposite  to  the  situation  of  the  frsraum. 
I  therefore  immediately  passed  a  lancet  through  the  cicatrix  in  the 
usual  seat  of  the  meatus,  and  so  soon  as  I  penetrated  the  glans  the 
urine  rushed  by  the  sides  of  the  lancet. 

Mr.  Robert  Pugh,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  sent  to  me  to  visit  a  Case, 
patient  of  his  who  had  a  retention  of  urine  from  stricture  in  the 
urethra,  which  no  instrument  would  pass.  Upon  directing  him  ta 
try  to  micturate,  the  urethra  could  be  felt  to  swell  behind  the 
stricture,  and  I  passed  a  lancet  into  it  behind  the  obstruction. 
The  urine  directly  flowed  through  the  opening. 

I  now  never  open  the  bladder,  but  merely  do  as  I  have  above 
described ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  some  of  my  surgical  friends, 
at  our  Hospitals,  have  repeatedly  adopted  the  same  plan,  and 
successfully. 

I  sometimes  introduce  a  female  catheter  into  the  urethra  through 
the  wound,  to  prevent  extravasation  and  to  permit  the  easy  passage 
ef  the  urine,  but  this  is'  not  absolutely  necessary. 

This  operation  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  supposition  that  Objections  to 
it  requires  great  anatomical  knowledge,  and  is  very  difficult  to  ^ 
perform: — to  the  first  objection  I  will  say,  that  he  who  is  adverse 
to  an  operation  because  it  requires  anatomical  knowledge,  should 
immediately  g^ve  up  his  profession ;  for  if  surgery  be  not  founded 
upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  it  will  be  better  for 
mankind  that  there  should  be  no  surgery,  as  disease  will  proceed 
better  with  the  natural  means  of  relief,  than  with  the  aid  of  those 
surgeons  who  are  not  anatomists. 
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DiflScoIty  ob- 
viated. 


Little  danger 
in  this  opera- 
tion. 


With  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation,  I  would  ny  to 
him  who  finds  any,  pass  a  catheter  or  staff,  to  the  stricture,  and, 
directed  hy  its  point  in  making  the  incision,  carry  it  an  inch 
behind,  and  in  a  line  with  the  point  of  such  director,  and  the 
difficulty  will  vanish. 

The  state  of  the  urethra  in  stricture  is  very  different  to  that 
which  exists  with  fistula  in-perineo:  in  the  former  case  it  is  large 
behind  the  obstruction,  in  the  latter  it  is  contracted  and  very 
difficult  to  find. 

By  the  mode  I  have  advised,  the  danger  of  retentioii  of  urine  us 
almost  entirely  dissipated,  for  opening  of  the  urethra  will  be  rarely 
followed  by  fatal  effects. 


OF   RETENTION   OF   URINE   IN  THE   FEMALE. 


Different 
modes. 


Puncture  rare-      The  puncture  of  the  bladder  is  rarely  required  in  the  female ; 

J  necessary,     j^^  when  it  becomes  necessary,  the  surgeon  can  hardly  hesitate  in 
his  choice  of  the  mode  he  shall  adopt. 

It  might  be  performed  through  the  vagina,  or  it  might  be 
executed  by  the  side  of  the  meatus  between  it  and  the  branch  of 
the  pubes  in  some  cases ;  but  the  former  would  probably  cause  a 
fistulous  orifice,  by  which  the  urine  would  constantly  irritate  the 
vagina,  and  the  latter  would  for  some  causes  of  retention  be 
impracticable. 

The  operation  above  the  pubes  appears  to  be,  in  all  respects, 
preferable  to  any  other;  the  steps  of  it  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  male,  and  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for  my  again 
describing  it. 


AboTe  the 
pubes  the  best. 


OF    AMPUTATION   OF  THE    PENIS. 

When  neces-        jyg  operation  b  occasionally  required  for  a  cancerous  state  of 
the  part. 

Disease  com-        jjig  disease,  which  renders  the  operation  necessary,  commences 
incnces.  *     ^  '^ 

sometimes  upon  the  prepuce  and  sometimes  upon  the  glans. 
In  theprepuce.      First,  When  seated  upon  the  prepuce,  it  begins  on  a  pimple, 
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Surrounded  by  a  hard  base;  it  ulcerates  slowly  and  discharges  a 
bloody  serum,  occasionally  with  a  mixture  of  pus.  At  first,  slight 
irritation  only  attends  it;  and,  after  a  time,  the  patient  experiences 
sharp  darting  pains.  As  the  disease  extends,  a  large  portion  of 
the  prepuce  participates  in  it;  and  if  it  be  long  suffered  to  proceed, 
a  gland  in  one  or  both  g^ins  becomes  affected.  A  phymosis  is 
gradually  produced,  and  a  division  of  the  skin  must  be  made,  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease;  and  if  the 
complaint  be  decidedly  cancerous,  it  will  be  best  to  complete  the 
operation  at  once,  by  cutting  away  the  whole  of  the  affected  prepuce 
by  a  circular  incision,  and  then  securing  the  divided  vessels.  When 
the  bleeding  has  ceased,  a  poultice  should  be  applied,  with  which 
the  wound  heals  better  than  by  any  other  dressing. 

Secondly,  When  the  disease  begins  upon  the  glans  penis,  it  Commencing 
usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  wart,  attended  with 
considerable  irritation,  and  a  discharge  of  serous  fluid.  The  wart 
ulcerates,  and  the  surrounding  parts  acquire  a  great  degree  of 
hardness  and  swelling.  Other  warts,  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
produced,  so  that  the  ulcers  become  numerous:  they  also  extend 
deeply,  and  ph3rmosis  is  occasioned  by  the  surrounding  tumefaction. 
Great  impediment  arises  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  but  at  leng^ 
apertures  form  from  the  urethra  through  the  skin  of  the  penis :  the 
patient  suffers  from  irritation  of  the  raw  surfaces  by  the  urine,  and 
the  disease  is  accompanied  with  those  lancinating  and  shooting 

pains,  which  usually  attend  cancerous  affections. 

If  the  prepuce  be  slit  up,  the  whole  glans  is  found  swollen,  and 

excessively  hard;  and  the  penis,  from  the  number  of  its  warty 

excrescences,  and  from  their  eversion,.has  somewhat  the  resemblance 

in  its  appearance  to  the  cauliflower. 

The  corpus  spongiosum  and  the  urethra  are  diseased  nearer  to  State  of  the 

the  pubis  than  the  glans,  and  the  surgeon  must  examine  with  care  osSm.  *^'™^*' 

the  extent  of  the  complaint  in  that  direction. 

Free  haemorrhage  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces  occasionally  occurs,  Haemorrhage. 

the  glands  in  the  gproin  become  enlarged,  and  sometimes  several  in 

each  g^oin ;  and  when   this  happens  all  hope  from   surgery  has 

2e 
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Destruction  of 
tiie  penis. 


Frequent 
cause. 


Medicine  of  no 
service. 


Irritating 

applications 

prejudicial. 


Arsenic. 


Removal. 


Operation. 


vanished.  The  glands  sometimes  ulcerate  and  produce  a  verj 
troublesome  sore,  with  everted  edges  and  irregular  surface,  a  serous 
discharge,  and  sometimes  free  hsemorrhages. 

The  penis  continues  ulcerating  until  that  part  which  is  naturallj 
pendulous  becomes  destroyed,  occasioning  retention  of  urine,  and 
g^eat  difficulty  in  its  discharge  at  other  times.  The  urine  passing 
in  various  directions  excoriates  the  scrotum,  and  leads  to  a  most 
painful  but  lingering  termination  of  existence. 

This  disease  is  often  the  result  of  a  natural  phymosis,  leading  to 
a  confined  and  irritating  state  of  the  secretions  of  the  glandulss 
odoriferse ;  and,  when  the  constitution  becomes  unhealthy,  to  the 
production  of  unnatural  actions  in  the  part. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  nothing  is  to  be  done  by 
medicine  or  applications,  but  to  tranqullize  the  parts  and  to  keep 
them  clean. 

All  irritating  applications  should  be  avoided.  Poultices,  ointments 
of  bismuth,  lead,  chalk,  opium,  zipc,  may  be  alternately  employed, 
as  that  previously  used  loses  its  effect. 

Arsenic  I  have  tried  in  these  cases,  but  have  never  succeeded 
with  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  greatly  irritated  and  made  the  sore 
more  extensive  and  the  warts  more  numerous. 

The  only  means  by  which  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  malady  can 
be  averted,  consist  in  the  early  removal  of  the  diseased  portions  of 
the  penis. 

It  is  required,  in  doing  this,  that  the  surgeon  proceed  somewhat 
beyond  the  exact  limits  of  the  disease;  more  especially  must  he 
examine  with  care  the  urethra  and  corpus  spongiosum,  in  which  the 
complaint  is  usually  most  extensive. 

The  operation  is  dreadfully  painful,  but  it  lasts  only  for  a 
moment. 

Its  steps  are  as  follow : 

First,  Draw  forward  and  elongate  the  penis  as  much  as  is 
possible. 

Secondly,  Tie  a  piece  of  narrow  tape  tightly  around  the  penis  at 
the  pubes. 
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Thirdly,  Make  a  direct  cut  through  the  penis,  behind  the  disease, 
without  anj  attention  to  preserving  the  integuments  to  cover  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum ;  for  to  do  so  is  a  great 
evil,  by  preventing  a  free  escape  of  the  urine. 

Fourthly,  Tie  a  tape  tightly  around  the  remaining  part  of  the  After-treat- 
penis,  and  make  pressure  upon  it,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
securing  any  blood  vessel. 

When  the  bleeding  has  stopped,  remove  the  tape  and  apply  lint 
upon  the  wound. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  necessity  of  micturating  will  remove  the 
dressings ;  and  when  the  danger  of  bleeding  has  ceased,  a  poultice 
should  be  applied  as  the  best  means  of  exciting  g^ranulation  and  of 
healing  the  sore. 

When  the  surface  begins  to  granulate,  a  piece  of  bougie,  two  Introduction  oC 
inches  long,  is  to  be  worn  constantly  in  the  urethra,  to  prevent  its     '^*'- 
contraction,  otherwise  it  gradually  closes  as  the  wound  heals,  and 

» 

produces  retention  of  urine. 


lfx;ture  XXXIV. 


op    FISTULA    IV    ANO. 


This  is  an  abscess  of  the  cellular  membrane,  near  to  the  rectum,  Definition. 

which  produces  an  aperture  into  the  rectum,  or  by  the  side  of  the 

anus. 

If  it  be  asked  why  this  abscess  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  heal  Difficult  to 
than  others,  and  why  it  frequently  requires  an  operation;  the 
answer  is,  that  from  its  vicinity  to  the  rectum,  it  is  influenced  by 
the  action  of  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani ;  and  that  these  muscles 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  granulations 
and  coalescence  of  the  sinus.  It  therefore  rarely  happens,  but  that 
the  surgeon  is  required  to  assist  nature  in  the  restoration  of  the 
parts  to  a  healthy  state,  by  dividing  the  sphincter,  and  thus 
destroying  its  influence  upon  the  sinus. 

2  £2 
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Symptoms. 


Discharge  of 
the  matter. 


Extensive 
sinus. 


Case. 


Small  sinus. 


Caused  by  a 

pile. 

Origin  some- 
times local. 


The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are,  pain  near  the  anos,  with 
considerable  hardness,  bearing  down,  and  tenesmus  upon  going  to 
stool,  and  difficulty  in  the  evacuation;  throbbing  and  darting  pain 
in  the  rectum,  and  on  the  diseased  side  of  the  nates.  A  fluctuation 
is  perceived ;  and  if  the  case  be  left  to  nature,  the  abscess  breaks 
either  into  the  rectum,  and  the  matter  and  blood  are  discharged 
with  the  faeces,  or  it  breaks  externally  near  the  anus,  but  sometimes 
at  a  distance  from  it,  either  in  the  perineum  or  in  the  nates.  The 
matter  which  issues  from  the  abscess  is  sometimes  excessively 
putrid,  extricating  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  and  is  highly 
ofifensive. 

The  fistulous  orifice,  when  it  is  formed  into  the  rectum  only,  is 
the  most  difficult  of  management,  because  the  orifice  is  with  difficulty 
discerned.  When  the  abscess  breaks  both  externally  and  into  the 
rectum,  it  is  most  easy  of  treatment;  but  it  generally  disch^urges 
itself  only  externally ;  and  a  probe,  when  introduced,  passes  to  the 
side  of  the  rectum,  sometimes  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
intestine,  at  others  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  it,  so  that  the 
original  seat  of  the  matter  is  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the 
rectum. 

I  have  several  times  known  a  sinus  form  on  each  side  of  the 
anus,  and  communicate  around  the  rectum,  of  which  we  have  a 
preparation  in  the  collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  so  that  the 
rectum  has  been  considerably  separated  from  the  surrounding 
parts.  I  examined  a  man  who  died  of  a  discharge  from  a  sinus  in 
the  groin,  and  who  had  a  fistula  in  ano;  and  upon  tracing  the  sinus 
in  the  groin,  it  passed  under  Poupart's  ligament  and  took  the  course 
of  the  vas  deferens,  and  descended  into  the  fistula  in  ano. 

Sometimes  the  sinus  only  just  reaches  the  sphincter,  and  is 
extremely  small,  at  first  appearing  only  as  a  suppuration  of  one  of 
the  follicles  of  the  anus.  Sometimes  the  matter  burrows  four 
inches  by  the  side  of  the  rectum. 

The  abscess  has,  in  some  instances,  it^  origin  in  a  suppurating 
pile. 

Fistula  in  ano  is,  in  a  few  instances,  a  local  disease,  depending 
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upon  a  change  in  the  part  itself;  but  is  much  more  frequently  the 
result  of  distant  visceral  complaints,  and  of  a  broken  state  of  the 
constitution. 

When  confined  to  the  part,  it  arises  from  obstinate  costiveness  How  produced, 
and  the  efforts  to  discharge  the  faeces;  and  the  passage  of  an 
indurated  stool  produces  inflammation  of  the  muscles  and  cellular 
tissue  of  the  rectum.  But  the  opposite  state  to  the  aboye  I  have 
several  times  known  produce  it;  thus,  in  a  severe  diarrhoea,  which 
determining  large  quantities  of  blood  to  the  rectum,  and  being 
accompanied  with  tenesmus,  is  followed  by  inflammation  and 
suppuration  at  the  extremity  of  the  rectum. 

But  the  more  common  cause  is  disease  of  the  liver,  which, 
preventing  the  free  return  of  blood  from  the  intestines,  leads  to 
inflammation  at  the  anus,  and  by  influencing  the  secretions  from  the 
intestines,  occasions  a  similar  effect. 

Diseased  states  of  the  lung^  are  also  frequently  giving  rise  to  it, 
from  the  impediments  they  produce  to  the  free  return  of  blood, 
local  venous  congestion  is  produced:  piles  are  a  common  effect, 
and  abscesses  at  the  anus  frequently  follow. 

Often,  therefore,  before  a  person  perishes  from  phthisis,  he  has  Connected 
a  fistula  in  ano;  and  this  is  the  reason  fistula  is  considered  as  a  ^*     ^      "^' 
dangerous  disease;  although  in  reality  it  is  not  so,  but  it  is  the 
consequence  of  more  important  diseases,  which  destroy  life. 

The  surgeon  often  brings  discredit  upon  himsell  by  operating 
in  these  cases  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  when  no  operation 
ought  to  be  performed,  and  when  it  is  impossible  the  disease  can  be 
cured;  therefore  that  death,  which  is  the  result  of  pulmonary 
disease,  is  falsely  attributed  to  the  fistula  in  ano. 

The  medical  treatment  of  this  disease  consists  in  restoring  the  Medical  treat- 
secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  tube,  bysubmurias  hydrargyri,  ™®^*- 
or  pil:  hyd:  at  night,  and  infus:  gentianse  compositum,  with  soda 
and  rhubarb,  twice  in  the  day;  and  if  there  be  any  pulmonary  or 
pectoral  disease,  its  treatment  must  precede,  and  its  cure  be 
performed,  before  any  active  local  means  of  treatment  be  had 
recourse  to.     The  strength  of  the  patient  must  also  be  restored 
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before  any  operation  be  performed,  or  the  wound  will  not  heal 
favourably. 

Local  treat-  If  a  patient  applies  with  a  tumour  near  the  anus,  threatening  the 

production  of  an  abscess,  and  the  general  health  be  tolerably  good, 
its  treatment  is  to  be  as  follows : — apply  leeches  to  the  part,  and 
let  a  lotion  of  the  acetate  of  lead  be  constantly  kept  upon  the 
surface.  Give  to  the  patient  the  confectio  sennas  with  sulphur,  as 
the  most  gentle  aperient;  all  drastic  medicines  exert  too  much 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  rectum,  and  determine  blood  to  the 
anus^  so  as  to  add  to  the  irritation  and  increase  the  disposition  to 
suppuration. 

To  be  opened        If   the    swelling    increase    and    become    more   painful,   apply 

^*  fomentation  and  poultice  to  the  part.     When  a  fluctuation  can  be 

perceived,  put  a  lancet  into  the  swelling,  as  an   early  opening 

prevents  a  large  collection  of  matter,  and  I  have  known  the  wound 

immediately  close  and  no  fresh  accumulation  follow. 

If  it  break  by  natural  e£Forts,  it  is  best  to  suffer  it  to  discharge 
and  to  fill  by  granulating,  to  make  the  sinus  as  small  as  posaiUe 
before  any  operation  be  performed. 

The  sinus  very  rarely  heals  entirely  by  natural  processes, 
because,  as  soon  as  its  sides  adhere,  they  are  pulled  asunder  by 
the  action  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  union  is  thus  constantly 
prevented. 

Four  states  of      There  are  four  variations  of  the  fistula,  as  regards  the  operation. 

Operation  for  ^^^  ^^^^  is  ^^^^  ^^  which  the  abscess  breaks  into  the  rectum  and 
near  to  the  anus ;  and  the  operation  consists  in  the  following  steps : 
introduce  a  probe  into  the  sinus,  by  the  side  of  the  anus,  and  carry 
it  into  the  rectum,  so  as  clearly  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  sinus, 
and  to  learn  if  any  part  of  it  extends  above  the  opening  into  the 
rectum.  Then  introduce  the  director,  and  pass  the  probe* p(Hnted 
history  of  Mr.  Pott  through  the  sinus  into  the  rectum.  The  fing^ 
covered  with  oil  is  next  to  be  introduced  into  the  intestine,  and  'm 
to  be  placed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  probe-pointed  history;  then, 
if  the  sinus  be  of  considerable  length,  the  finger  and  knife  are 
brought  out  together,  so   that  the   knife  cuts  the   intestine  and 


the  first. 
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sphincter  as  it  is  withdrawn.  If  any  portion  of  the  sinus  remain 
above  the  opening  into  the  rectum,  it  should  be  divided  with  the 
probe-pointed  scissors;  one  blade  of  which  is  passed  into  the 
extremity  of  the  sinus,  and  the  other  into  the  rectum,  and  then,  by 
shutting  them,  the  sinus  is  divided.  If  the  opening  into  the 
intestine  be  situated  only  a  short  distance  from  the  anus,  the  end 
of  the  history  may  be  first  brought  out  at  the  anus,  and  the 
operation  completed  by  pushing  the  knife  forwards. 

The  second  state  of  the  sinus  is  that  in  which  the  opening  is  Second  itau. 
only  at  the  anus ;  and  when  the  probe  is  passed  into  it,  it  is  felt  at 
the  extremity  of  the  sinus,  at  some  distance  from  the  rectum. 

In  this  case,  what  I  do  is  this :  I  pass  the  probe-pointed  history  Operation, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  sinus  and  my  finger  into  the  rectum.  I 
then,  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger  and  the  finger-nail,  move  the 
rectum  upon  the  blade  of  the  knife  near  its  probed  extremity,  and 
sometimes  move  the  knife  a  little  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  I  easily 
make  the  knife  divide  the  intermediate  parts,  and  then  bring  its 
probed  point  into  the  rectum,  when  the  operation  is  concluded  as  in 
the  first  case.  I  have  known,  in  this  instance,  the  division  made 
by  the  sharp-pointed  curved  history ;  but  the  objection  to  it  is,  that 
its  point  rarely  takes  the  course  of  the  sinus :  then  a  portion  is  left 
undivided. 

Savigny,  an  ingenious  instrument  maker,  made  a  double  history, 
with  a  pointed  and  a  probed  knife :  the  one  sliding  by  the  side  of 
the  other.  When  it  was  introduced  the  sharp-pointed  history  was 
thrust  forward,  and  then  retracted,  and  the  probed  history  succeeded 
it;  but  the  objection  to  this  instrument  was,  that  it  was  too  larg^ 
for  its  easy  introduction  into  the  sinus,  and  it  is  really  quite 
unnecessary. 

The  third  state  is,  that  where  the  sinus  enters  the  rectum,  and  Third  state. 
has  no  external  opening.     It  is  required,  if  the  orifice  cannot  be 
felt  by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  to  wait  until  an 
accidental  inflammation  leads  to  the  capacity  of  feeling  a  swelling 
externally,  when  a  lancet  should  be  put  into  it  from  the  side  of  the 
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anus.  A  probe  being  introduced,  it  passes  into  the  suppurating 
cavity  communicating  with  the  rectum.  * 

Operation.  In  this  case  it  will  be  proper  to  perform  the  operation  which  has 

been  described  for  the  first  state  of  fistula  when  there  is  an  opening 
externally,  and  within  the  rectum. 

Fourth  sute.  The  fourth  and  last  state  is,  that  in  which  the  sinus  or  sinuses 
extend  from  the  anus  into  the  nates. 

Operation.  The  practice  I  pursue  is,  then  to  divide  the  opening  in  the  nates 

through  the  external  skin,  but  leave  that  near  the  anus  at  first 
undivided,  and  when  I  have  healed  this  part,  then  operate  upon  the 
other  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  second  kind  of  fistula. 

OF   TREATMENT   AFTER   THE   OPERATION. 


Local  treat- 
ment* 


Constitutional 
treatment. 


When  the  fistula  has  been  divided,  put  dry  lint  into  the  wound, 
and  compress  the  part  until  all  bleeding  has  stopped.  On  the 
following  morning  apply,  a  poultice,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the 
lint  will  separate.  Then  pass  a  probe  into  the  wound  often,  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  sides  of  the  sinus  for  five  or  six  days  from 
the  operation,  and  continue  to  poultice;  but  ajfier  this  time,  when 
granulations  arise,  it  is  right  to  introduce  lint  into  the  wound,  and 
prevent  their  inosculation,  until  the  wound,  gradually  granulating 
every  where,  the  cavity  becomes  filled.  If  lint  be  introduced  into  the 
wound  on  the  second,  or  third,  or  following  days  from  the  operation, 
g^ea^  pain  is  given,  and  much  inflammation  is  excited,  so  that 
there  is  danger  of  fresh  suppuration:  wait,  therefore,  until  the 
inflammation  has  ceased,  and  then  introduce  but  a  small  quantity  of 
lint,  and  with  great  gentleness. 

If  the  sore  be  very  indolent,  occasionally  purg^  the  patient,  and 
g^ve  him  the  confectio  piperis,  which  produces  very  healthy 
granulations,  and  apply  to  the  wound  lint  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  spread  with  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitrico  oxydi. 
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OF    INJECTIONS   FOR    FISTULA. 

Although,  as  it  will  be  readily  believed,  I  have  seen  a  multitude  Of  the  cure  by 
/•/•/•IT  -t     x^  injection, 

of  cases  of  fistula,  I  have  only  known  two  cured  by  injection,  which 

were  as  follow: 

I  was  attending,  with  Mr.  Pugh,  surgeon,  of  Gracechurch  Street, 
a  lady,  in  Fenchurch  Street,  who  had  a  fistula  on  each  side  of  the 
anus.  I  opened  one  fistula,  and  cured  it;  but  the  patient  would 
not  submit  to  the  operation  upon  the  other.  Mr.  Pugh  and  I 
therefore  agreed  that  we  would  try  other  means,  and  we  injected 
into  the  sinus  with  oxymurias  hydrargyri,  the  liquor  calcis  gr.  1 . 
ad  Sj*  and  the  sinus  healed. 

The  second  case  was  a  gentleman  from  the  North,  a  friend  of  Case. 
Lord  Harewood,  who  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds, 
for  a  fistula  on  the  right  side  of  the  anus,  and  who  came  to  me  for 
advice.  The  fistula  was  of  gpreat  depth  and  distance  from  the  rectum 
upon  the  opposite  side.  I  feared  opening  it,  both  from  the  delicate 
health  of  the  patient,  and  the  danger  of  haemorrhage ;  and  therefore 
threw  into  the  ^  sinus  equal  parts  of  port  wine  and  water.  My 
nephew,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  finding  it  did  not  bring  on  sufficient 
inflammation,  injected  port  wine,  undiluted,  and  thereupon  inflam- 
mation followed;  adhesion  was  produced,  and  the  case  terminated 
without  further  alteration. 


OF   SETON    FOR   FISTULA. 

Timid  persons  prefer  this  mode  of  treatment  to  the  knife,  although  of  the  cure  by 
in  the  one  case  the  irritation  is  long  continued,  and  in  the  other  the 
pain  is  only  of  a  few  minutes  continuance. 

That  it  succeeds,  in  some  instances,  I  have  known;  for  some  of  my 
patients,  having  submitted  to  this  remedy,  returned  to  me  well. 

My  objection  to  it  is,  that  the  irritation  it  produces  is  liable 
to  occasion  other  abscesses,  whilst  healing  that  for  which  it  is 
employed. 
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Two  ttates.  These  are  found  in  two  statee,  viz.  a  varicose  enlargement  of  a 

▼ein;  or  an  excrescence  arising  from  its  adhesion  and  organization. 
The  first  is  external  or  internal. 

Of  the  external  The  symptoms  of  the  first  are  an  external  swelling,  which  feels 
round  and  hard,  which  is  painful  at  the  passage  of  the  stools :  is 
hot  and  itches  at  other  times.  It  sometimes  hnrsts,  and  discharges 
hlood  with  the  stools.  In  a  few  days  it  declines  and  disappears. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  inflamed,  and  very  acutely  painful ;  and  it 
now  and  then  suppurates,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  fistula.  If 
cut  into  before  suppuration,  a  larg^  and  very  solid  clot  of  blood 
passes  from  it. 

Repeated  returns  of  this  complaint  engender  an  excreacence, 
which  arises  from  the  swelling  having  undergone  adhesion,  and 
become  organized,  forming  a  cutaneous  tumour  which  is  very 
vascular.  The  skin  over  it  is  thin, — the  substance  very  irritable, 
and  pains  shoot  from  it  into  the  rectum  to  a  considerable  height 
from  the  anus.  I  have  known  a  person  confined  to  her  bed  from 
the  excoriation  and  suffering  produced  by  such  excrescences 
originating  in  external  piles. 

Internal.  The  internal  piles  are  orig^ally  enlarged  veins:  they  produce 

pain  about  the  sacrum,  bleed  frequently,  and  render  the  passage  of 
the  motions  difficult;  and  the  stools  are  often  mixed  with  blood. 

At  length  many  of  these  become  obliterated  by  adhesion,  and 
form  very  vascular  pendulous  tumours  in  the  entrance  of  the 
rectum. 

Occasion  pro-  They  often  occasion  prolapsus  ani ;  the  patient  feeb  as  if  there 
^''^^'"'  was  more  motion  to  discharge,  and  he  forces  the  rectum  until  a 
part  of  it  becomes  everted,  and  the  internal  piles  appear  externally, 
thus  producing  prolapsus  ani.  The  patient,  after  each  evacuation, 
is  obliged  to  return  these  with  the  finger;  the  evacuation  is  in 
consequence  highly  painful,  tedious,  and  very  often  the  return  of 
the  part  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
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The  bleeding  from  the  piles  thus  ererted  is  often  so  profuse,  that  profase 
the  weight  of  the  blood  exceeds  that  of  the  fseces.  They  sometimes  h8Binorrhtg«. 
vent  a  considerable  serous  discharge.  When  the  number  and  size 
of  the  piles,  and  the  deg^ree  of  prolapsus  becomes  g^eat,  and  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  their  return,  inflammation  sometimes  arises  in 
them,  and  their  return  is  rendered  impracticable,  without  giving  an 
unjustifiable  degree  of  pain.  When  in  this  state,  in  addition  to 
other  sufferings,  the  urine  is  retained,  the  faeces  pass  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  there  is  a  free  sanious  discharge  from  the  part. 
When  thus  inflammation  is  the  result  of  a  strangulation  of  the  piles 
from  the  pressure  of  the  anus,  it  is  immediately  relieved  by  the 
return  of  the  parts ;  but  often  the  inflammation  precedes  the  descent, 
and  then  the  parts  are  too  tender  to  be  returned.  It  now  and  then 
happens  that  by  this  process  nature  effects  a  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
disease ;  the  parts  proceed  to  gangrene,  and  a  slough  of  the  piles  is 
produced,  the  rectum  ceases,  to  prolapse,  and  at  least  for  a  great 
length  of  time  the  patient  is  rid  of  his  complaint* 

The  usual  cause  of  piles  is  a  sedentary  habit,  which  leads  to  Causes, 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  vesseb  of  the  rectum.  hii*SL*'^ 

A  diseased  state  of  the  liver  is  also  a  cause,  by  preventing  a  free  Diseased 
return  of  blood.  ^^^^» 

Obesity  occasions  them,  by  the  pressure  of  the  omentum  and  Obesity, 
mesentery  upon  the  mesenteric  veins. 

They,  like  fistula  in  ano,  frequently  arise  from  pectoral  complaints,  Pectonl 
which  affect  respiration  and  the  freedom 'of  circulation.  disease. 

OF  THE  TREATMENT   OF   PILES  OR   HEMORRHOIDS. 

If  a  patient  applies  with  an  external  pile,  open  his  bowels  freely  Of  the  external 
with  confectio  sennsB  and  sulphur.     Apply  leeches  to  the  parts,  and 
a  lotion  of  acetate  of  lead.     If,  when  the  inflammation  be  subdued, 
the  vein  remains  enlarged  and  hardened,  puncture  it  with  a  lancet, 
and  discharge  a  larg^  and  very  firm  clot  of  blood  which  it  contains. 

If  it  suppurate,  fomentation  and  poultice  will  be  the  best  appli^* 
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Mode  of  re- 
moval. 

Treatment  of 
internal  piles. 

MedicaL 


cations :  and  when  it  bursts,  if  it  shows  no  tendency  to  heal,  it  must 
be  opened  into  the  rectum. 

The  excrescences  left  by  external  piles  are  growths  only  of  the 
skin,  and  they  may  be  freely  removed  when  they  become  trouble- 
some. Subdue  the  inflammation  first,  with  evaporating  lotions,  and 
then  remove  them  by  scissors,  or  by  the  knife.  The  former  is  by 
far  the  most  painful  mode  to  the  patient,  but  most  easily  performed 
by  the  surg^n. 
Do  not  bleed.       These  excrescences  furnish  no  bleeding  of  any  consequence. 

I  generally  pass  a  tenaculum  through  them,  draw  them  towards 
me,  and  cut  them  off  with  a  lancet. 

The  treatment  of  internal  piles  is  more  difficult,  and  requires 
attention  to  a  number  of  circumstances. 

First.  The  medical  treatment  demands  the  exhibition  of  confectio 
sennse  cum  sulphure ;  the  bals:  copaibee  is  also  a  good  medicine. 
If  there  be  hepatic  congestion,  gentle  doses  of  blue  pill  should  be 
given,  to  restore  the  biliary  secretions ;  in  general,  however,  mer- 
cury disagrees  in  piles :  Ward's  paste,  or  confectio  piperis  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  an  admirable  remedy,  opening  the  bowels 
gently,  and  contracting  the  dilated  vessels;  soda  and  rhubarb  I 
have  known  useful.  If  piles  arise,  as  they  sometimes  do,  from 
diarrhoea,  the  confectio  opiata  is  the  best  medicine. 

The  local  treatment,  to  prevent  their  increase,  is  to  inject  cold 
water  into  the  rectum  twice  per  diem ;  a  dilute  aluminous  injection 
is  also  useful,  combined  with  decoction  of  oak  bark. 

The  diet  must  be  attended  to ;  animal  food  is  better  than  vege- 
table, as  occupying  less  bulk  to  afford  the  same  degree  of  sustenance, 
and  consequently  presses  less  upon  the  returning  blood  vessels. 
Mutton  is  the  best  butcher's  meat.  White  fish  is  easy  of  digestion. 
All  flatulent  food  should  be  avoided.  A  good  deal  of  exercise 
should  be  taken ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  the  incipient  state  of  this 
disease,  horse  exercise  of  gpreat  benefit. 

When  the  piles  bleed,  the  medicine  should  be  infusum  roses  cum 
magnesiae  sulphate ;  cold  water  should  be  still  injected. 


Local. 


Diet. 


Haemorrhage. 
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If  prolapsus  be  produced,  it  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  Prolapsus, 
alum  and  oak  bark,  and  it  should  be  returned  by  a  piece  of  linen 
dipped  in  oil,  or  covered  by  ceratum  cetacei. 

When  the  piles  are  inflamed  and  a  prolapsus  is  produced,  purge  Inflammation, 
the  patient  once  freely;  apply  leeches;  foment  and  ponltice  the 
part,  and  give  opium  as  soon  as  the  purgative  medicine  has  operated. 
For  two  or  three  days  let  the  bowels  be  quiet:  the  leeches, 
fomentations,  and  poultices  being  continued,  then  purge  ag^n ;  for 
daily  purging  adds  to  the  inflammation  and  irritation. 

I  have  known  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  prolapsus 
useful,  also  the  acetate  of  lead  lotion,  and  the  lotion  mixed  in  a 
poultice,  agrees  best  upon  the  whole ;  although  the  warmer  applica- 
tions are  the  most  congenial  with  the  patient's  feelings. 

Spontaneous  bleedings  from  the  piles  greatly  relieve  them ;  and  I  Puncture, 
have  therefore  sometimes  punctured  them  with  a  lancet,  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  of  the  congestion  of  the  vessels. 

However,  all  the  means  which  can  be  employed  will  not  always 

prevent  their  increase ;  nor  when  they  are  once  suffered  to  acquire 

considerable  magnitude,  and  to  produce  prolapsus  ani,  can  they  be 

subdued  by  any  medical  or  local  treatment  short  of  operation. 

To  examine  a  patient  properly  under  these  circumstances,  and  to  Modeofexa- 
,-  -  ._  -_  .*  ,,     mination. 

enable  you  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  necessity  for,  and  the 

mode  of  operating,  it  it  necessary  that  the  patient  should  have  an 

evacuation;  and   that,   before   the   return  of  the   prolapsus,   the 

surgeon  should  examine  the  part. 

He  will  then  observe  a  portion  of  the  rectum,  forming  the  outer  circle, 

and  a  number  of  round  and  dark-coloured  projections,  occupying 

the  more   central  parts  of  the  protruded  mass.     The  operation  is 

then  ascertained  to  be  necessary  or  not,  according  to  the  degree  of 

prolapsus  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  piles. 

Having  determined  that  an  operation  is  required,  it  is  next  to  be 
considered  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  performed. 

It  may  be  done  by  excision,  or  by  ligature,  or  it  may  be  effected  ^^°  modes  of 
by  a  combination  of  the  two. 
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Excision.  For  excision,  in  the  early  part  of  my  soi^g^cal   career,  I  was 

a  strong  advocate ;  for  I  found  it  a  less  painful  operation  than 
ligature,  and  it  appeared  to  me  not  dangerous ;  but  as  my  experience 
increased,  I  was  induced  to  change  my  opinion,  and  to  consider 
excision  as  not  divested  of  danger.* 

The  three  following  cases  are  proofs  of  this :  the  first,  dying  of 
inflammation ;  and  the  second  and  third  from  hsBmorrhage.  I  have 
also  seen,  in  a  fourth  case,  extensive  suppuration  produced  by 
excision. 

Case.  Mrs.  O         ,  the  wife  of  a  respectable  medical  man,  came  to 

London  to  have  some  hsemorrhoids  removed ;  and  I  advised  their 
excision,  observing,  that  her  constitution  was  of  a  feeUe  and 
irritable  kind.  I  removed  only  one  of  three  which  appeared.  In 
three  days  after  the  excision  by  scissors,  I  found  her  complaining 
of  g^eat  pain  in  her  abdomen,  from  intestinal  and  peritoneal 
inflammation:  she  frequently  vomited,  and  her  abdomen  became 
tense.  The  symptoms  were  not  relieved,  although  motions  were 
procured,  and  she  died  in  a  week  from  the  operation.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  intestine,  and  the  peritoneum,  were  inflamed 
extensively. 

^  A  notorious  quack,  ambitioas  of  Chirurgical  notoriety,  would  try  his  hand 
on  a  poor  unsophisticated  Welchman,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  B.  &  P.  for 
the  cure  of  his  piles.  He  excised  one  of  considerable  magnitude  with  his  shop- 
scissors,  but  before  the  poor  fellow  got  home,  the  hsemorrhage  became  so  profuse 
that  the  blood  literally  overflowed  his  shoes.  This  Pilo-doctor  was  sent  for  to 
arrest  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  but  all  his  efforts,  from  the  previous  eyening 
till  Seven  o'Clock  the  next  morning,  were  unavailing:  persons  about  him 
declaring  that  he  must  have  lost  a  pailful  of  blood,  notwithstanding  a  large 
wash-hand  basinful  of  Parker's  Roman  Cement,  flour,  brick-dust,  and  rags, 
were  to  be  removed  from  his  nates,  before  the  bleeding  vessel  could  be  discovered. 
To  repress  the  hsemorrhage,  I  introduced  a  cylindrical  tent  into  the  rectum* 
and  applied  a  ligature  on  the  bleeding  vessel ;  no  peritoneal  inflammation 
followed,  but  the  roan  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  recovered.  What  a 
contrast !  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  justly  applauded  for  the  candid  admission  of  his 
unsuccessful  cases — the  hero  of  this  note  narrowly  escaped  imfflertion  in  a 
horse  pond.     L. 
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Mr.  Eadaile  came  to  London  from  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  in  order  ^Me. 
to  have  a  hsemorrhoid  removed.  Mr.  Leman  and  I  attended 
him,  and  I  removed  a  single  pile  by  scissors.  On  the  following  day 
he  was  exceedingly  low,  his  pulse  small,  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  On  the  next  he  voided  a  g^eat  quantity  of  blood  from 
his  intestines;  and  on  the  day  after  he  died,  falling  a  victim  to 
internal  bleeding,  from  the  return  of  the  divided  vessel  with  the 
prolapsed  intestine. 

The  Earl  of  S applied  to  me  for  piles  with  prolapsus  ani.  Case. 

and  I  removed  some  of  the  largest  with  scissors ;  the  prolapsus  was 
greatly  relieved;  and  for  more  than  twelve  months  after  he  was 
little  troubled,  either  with  haemorrhoids  or  prolapsus.  About  two 
years  afterwards  he  again  applied  to  me,  for  a  return  of  his  com- 
plaint ;  and  seeing  his  age,  and  having  examined  the  piles,  I 
thought  before  I  operated,  I  would  have  a  consultation,  when  the 
operation  of  excision  was  again  recommended.  I  removed  with  the 
scissors  one  of  the  lai^est,  and  desired  his  lordship  to  keep  the 
recumbent  posture.  He  laid  down  upon  the  bed  immediately  after  the 
pile  was  removed.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  said  ''  I  must  relieve 
my  bowels,"  and  he  rose  from  his  bed  and  discharged  into  the  close 
stool  what  he  thought  to  be  fseces,  but  which  proved  to  be  blood. 
In  twenty  minutes  he  had  the  same  sensation,  and  evacuated  more 
blood  than  before,  in  about  the  same  lapse  of  time  :  he  again  rose, 
and  soon  became  very  faint  from  the  free  heemorrhage.  I,  there- 
fore,  opened  the  rectum  with  a  speculum,  and  saw  an  artery 
throwing  out  its  blood  with  freedom,  I  therefore  requested  him  to 
force  down  the  intestine  as  much  as  he  could,  and  raising  the  orifice 
of  the  bleeding  vessel  with  a  tenaculum,  secured  it  in  a  ligature, 
and  also  compressed  the  artery  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  His 
lordship  bled  no  more.  On  the  following  day  he  was  low,  his  pulse 
very  quick,  and  he  had  a  shivering :  on  the  next  he  complained  of 
pain  in  his  abdomen  ;  he  had  sickness,  and  tenderness  upon  pressure, 
and  in  four  days  he  died.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wardrop,  I 
opened  his  body,  and  found  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  and  disease 
of  the  glandulsB  solitariae  of  the  intestine,  they  being  enlarged  and 
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Ligature. 


Double 
ligature. 


Operation. 


hardened,  so  that  the  intestine  internally  had  a  curious  spotted 
appearance.  He  was  not,  therefore,  a  healthy  or  sound  man  in 
other  respects ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  unexpected  symptoms 
jarise  after  operation. 

As  a  ligature  prevents  the  danger  of  bleeding,  it  is  best  to  use  it 
although  the  process  is  more  tedious  and  painful.  The  pain  which 
it  produces  may  be  mitigated  by  not  drawing  the  ligature  too  tight. 
Draw  down  the  pile  with  forceps,  or  a  tenaculum,  and  tie  a  piece 
of  waxed  silk  around  it,  draw  the  knot  until  the  patient  complains 
severely,  then  tie  a  second,  cut  off  the  ligature  a  little  way  from  the 
knot,  and  return  the  intestine  and  pile. 

But  in  cases  in  which  the  pile  is  very  larg^,  a  safer  and  less 
painful  plan  may  be  adopted  ;  namely,  to  pass  a  needle  and  ligature 
through  them,  and  to  cut  them  off  beyond  it. 

The  mode  of  operating  for  these  large  hsemorrhoids  is  as  follows : 
Draw  down  the  pile,  pass  a  needle,  with  a  double  ligature,  through 
its  juncture  with  the  intestine.  Cut  off  the  needle,  and  the  two 
ligatures  will  remain  on  the  pile  ;  then  tie  one  above,  and  the  other 
below,  and  thus  the  whole  pile  is  included ;  then  cut  off  the  pile 
with  a  lancet  or  scissors  beyond  the  ligature,  and  in  the  evening, 
or  on  the  following  day,  the  threads  may  be  removed,  as  all  danger 
of  bleeding  has  ceased. 

By  this  operation  haemorrhage  is  prevented,  and  the  pain  is 
exceedingly  diminished,  as  the  ligature  does  not  require  to  be 
made  very  tight. 

The  prolapsus  ani  generally  soon  ceases  after  the  complete 
removal  of  the  piles;  but  if  it  does  not,  cold  and  astringent 
injections  should  be  employed,  and  the  confectio  piperis  be  given.* 


*  Persons  afflicted  with  piles  will  do  well  to  observe  the  following  plain  rules. 

First,  Never  to  strain  at  stool,  for  by  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  faeces,  and 
the  great  haste  with  which  it  is  frequently  accompanied,  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins 
become  distended  with  blood,  before  there  is  time  for  them  to  return  to  their 
natural  state. 

Secondly,  Wash  the  part  immediately  with  a  sponge  and  cold  water:  the  habit 
is  cleanly,  consequently  salutary:  and  the  cold  water  exerts  a  very  considerable 
influence  in  astringing  those  over-gorged  veins. 
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LECTURE  XXXV. 

OP   POLYPUS   OF   THE   NOSE. 

Polypi   of  the   nose   are  of   four    kinds;    First,    the    common  Four  kinds, 
pendulous  polypus;  Secondly,  the  hydatid  polypus;  Thirdly,  the 
cancerous ;  Fourthly,  the  fungoid. 

OF   THE   COMMON    PENDULOUS    POLYPUS. 

This  disease  is  marked  in  its  commencement  by  an  occasional  Symptoms, 
obstruction  in  the  nose,  as  if  from  catarrh ;  the  obstruction  being 
increased  in  foggy  and  damp  weather,  and  being  greater  early  in 
the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening  than  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Persons  of  all  ages  are  subject  to  the  formation  of  these  polypi :  ^ 
but  it  is  of  more  common  occurrence  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
fifty  than  at  any  other  period. 

On  looking  into  the  nose,  a  jelly-like  appearance  is  seen,  which,  Appearance, 
upon  directing  the  patient  to  inhale  through  the  nostrils,  recedes, 
and  upon  his  exhaling  advances  and  re-appears ;  the  degree  of 
motion,  however,  necessarily  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
polypus  compared  with  that  of  the  nostril.  The  voice  has  a  nasal 
sound,  and  there  is  generally  some  uneasiness  felt  between  the  eye- 
brows, in  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses. 


Thirdly,  Let  this  be  the  last  action  of  the  day,  in  order  that  the  horizontal 
position  may  be  assumed  immediately  after ;  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
ascent  of  blood  in  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  and  this  might  be  assisted  by  gentle 
pressure. 

Fourthly,  As  piles  are  produced  by  the  blood  being  obstructed  in  its  passage 
about  the  anus,  proper  attention  should  be  paid  in  emptying  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bowels ;  and  when  this  difficulty  exists,  the  ordinary  posture  on  the 
water-closet  may  be  dispensed  with  advantageously.     L. 
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Seat.  The    polypus   grows   from    that    portion   of   the    schneiderean 

membrane  which  is  situated  upon  the  same  side  with  the  turbinated 
bones.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  polypus  growing  from  that  cover- 
ing, the  septum  narium.  The  body  of  the  polypus  is  generally 
yellow,  and  is  streaked  with  few  vessels.  Its  neck  diminishes 
often  to  a  very  small  stalk.  Now  and  then  two  or  three  polypi 
grow  from  a  single  stalk.  When  a  polypus  becomes  very  large, 
instead  of  advancing  to  the  nostril  it  recedes  into  the  throat, 
appearing  behind  the  velum  palati ;  and  sometimes  when  it  grows  from 
the  back  of  the  nares,  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  throat. 
It  here  becomes  of  very  considerable  size,  and  at  length  would 
readily  allow  a  ligature  to  be  passed  around  it ;  but  this,  as  I  shall 
presently  describe,  is  not  the  best  mode  of  its  removal.  When  it 
appears  in  the  throat,  I  have  seen  its  body  divided  into  a  number  of 
different  portions. 

In  the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  their  great  size  and 
broken  surfaces  are  well  seen  in  many  preparations,  as  well  as  their 
origin  from  the  pituitary  membrane. 

OF    THEIR    REMOVAL. 

An  operation  No  other  mode  than  an  operation  will  succeed  in  removing  these 
necessary.  excrescences.  1  have  repeatedly  tried  the  application  of  caustic ; 
but  it  only  acts  upon  the  surface,  and  the  root  grows  faster  than 
that  surface  can  be  destroyed.  Aluminous  and  other  astringent 
applications  render  the  breathing  a  little  more  free  at  the  moment, 
but  produce  no  permanent  relief. 
Three  modes.  Tliree  modes  have  been  proposed  for  their  removal :  First,  by 
laceration ;  Secondly,  by  excision ;  Thirdly,  by  ligature. 

First,  by  lace-      First.     Laceration  is  the  usual  mode.      For   this   purpose,   a 
ration*  ... 

surgeon  should  be  provided  with  two  pair  of  forceps ;    one  pair 

slightly  curved,  terminating  in  a  point  hollowed  at  the  end,  and 

that  hollow  containing  pointed  teeth,  having  an  aperture  in  each 

blade.     A  second  pair,  formed  like  common  dressing  forceps,  only 

the  blades  longer  and  more  slender,  having  serrated  teeth,  received 
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between  each  other  like  a  serrated  suture  of  the  skull.  These  can 
be  received  into  the  smallest  nostril,  and  readily  made  to  act  in  any 
part  of  it. 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows :  the  patient  sits  upon  a  Operation, 
chair  opposite  a  strong  light,  a  probe  is  then  introduced  into  the 
nostril,  and  the  surgeon  feels  with  it  the  exact  situation  of  the  stalk 
of  the  polypus;  then  withdrawing  the  probe,  he  passes  the  forceps 
to  the  stalk,  and,  enclosing  it  between  the  blades,  with  very  gentle 
jerks,  he  either  tears  through  the  stalk,  or  draws  away  the  portion 
of  membrane  from  whence  it  grows :  instead  of  removing  it  by 
jerks,  the  surgeon  may  turn  the  instrument  upon  its  axis,  and  thus 
lacerate  the  stalk  of  the  polypus.  Now  and  then  a  thin  film  of 
bone  separates  with  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  only  more 
effectually  secures  the  patient  from  a  return  of  the  disease. 

If  more  than  one  polypus  exist  in  the  nostril,  a  separate  opera- 
tion is  required  for  each;  and  if  they  exist  upon  each  side,  the 
operation  may  be  performed  on  the  same  day  in  each  nostril,  for 
there  is  no  danger  in  this  operation.  I  never  knew  but  one  person 
die  in  consequence  of  it ;  he  had  previously  had  some  disease  in 
the  brain,  a  piece  of  lint  was  placed  in  the  nostril,  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  this  gentleman  died  a  few  days  after  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  It  is  better  not  to  introduce  lint,  or  any  extraneous 
substance  likely  to  produce  irritation,  immediately  after  the 
operation. 

The  haemorrhage  which  results  from  this  operation  never  amounts  No  serious 

^.^  hsemonrhage* 

to  any  senous  quantity. 

As  the  disease  is  liable  to  return,  when  the  inflammation  succeed- 
ing the  operation  has  subsided,  aluminous  injections  may  be  used, 
or  the  liquor  calcis  with  oxym :  hydrarg :  to  lesson  the  disposition 
to  the  return  of  the  complaint. 

To  remove  them  from  the  posterior  nares,  I  have  used  curved 
forceps,  introduced  behind  the  velum ;  but  they  do  not  answer  so 
well  as  the  mode  I  have  next  to  describe. 


^2  F  2 
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Secondly,  by 
excision. 

Operation. 


Objection  to 
this  mode. 


Thirdly,  by 
ligature. 


Disease  resem- 
bling polypus. 


This  operation  requires  a  pair  of  scissorg  with  probed  extremities, 
made  straight,  with  long  and  slender  blades. 

The  patient  being  placed  as  in  the  former  operation,  the  scissors 
are  at  first  introduced  shut,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  attachment  of 
the  polypus ;  and  being  then  opened,  the  stalk  of  the  polypus  is 
cut  through ;  then  the  surgeon,  closing  the  other  nostril,  directs 
the  patient  to  blow  forcibly  through  that  in  which  the  operation 
has  been  performed,  when  the  polypus  is  immediately  ejected ;  but 
if  the  polypus  appear  in  the  pharynx,  the  surgeon  divides  the  stalk 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  then  putting  his  finger  behind 
the  velum  palati,  he  with  it  draws  the  polypus  away  through  the 
fauces.  In  that  way  the  largest  polypi  are  to  be  removed ;  and  I 
have  never  seen  either  danger  or  difficulty  arise  from  its  perform- 
ance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  several  times  succeeded  when  the 
forceps  by  the  nostrils  had  been  employed  in  vain. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  mode  of  operating,  that  very 
considerable  haemorrhage  is  produced  by  it ;  but  this  can  only  arise 
from  a  very  indiscreet  manner  of  performing  it,  by  repeatedly 
cutting  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  could  hardly  happen  with 
probed  scissors. 

The  third  operation,  namely,  that  by  ligature,  is  now  very 
generally  abandoned  by  surgeons,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  its 
application,  and  the  necessarily  imperfect  removal  of  the  disease. 

There  is  a  disease  in  children  very  frequently  mistaken  for 
polypus,  by  men  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  surgery. 
It  is  an  elongation  of  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose,  from 
relaxed  constitution,  and  from  effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  part ;  it  is  red  and  very  vascular.  It  appears  more 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  superior  turbinated  bone  than  upon  the 
inferior;  but  I  have  seen  it  upon  both.  It  sometimes  becomes 
chronic.  It  requires  alterative  medicine,  and  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  alum,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.     I 
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have  more  than  once  known  this  disease  removed  by  forceps  cruelly 
and  unnecessarily. 

OF   HYDATID    POLYPUS. 

The  nostrils  of  young  persons  sometimes  become  filled  with  Occurring  in 
growths  which  appear  of  the  hydatid  or  encysted  kind.  They  ^°"°^^"°°'* 
resemble  wetted  bladders  hanging  within  the  nose,  are  unattended 
with  pain,  but  produce  the  inconvenience  of  occasional  obstruction. 
When  pressed  with  forceps  they  burst,  and  discharge  a  mucus, 
somewhat  resembling  that  secreted  by  the  schneiderean  membrane : 
the  cyst  only  ia  removed  by  the  forceps.  The  nose  may  be 
repeatedly  cleared  of  them  by  instruments,  but  they  are  always 
regenerated.  By  continued  growth  they  enlarge  the  nostrils,  and 
deform  the  face. 

I  have  seen  them  removed  in  two  modes :  First,  by  the  use  of  a  Two  modes  of 
strong  solution  of  alum  introduced  on  lint,  and  constantly  worn ;  ^^^*^' 
Secondly,  by  the  daily  application  of  the  muriate  of  antimony  used  By  muriate 
by  a  dossil  of  lint  through  the  medium  of  a  canula.     The  first  is  o^^^timoay. 
the  preferable  mode ;  but  I  cannot  decidedly  speak  as  to  its  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  the  disease :  they  are  destroyed  more  quickly  by 
the  muriate  of  antimony,  but  with  much  more  suffering. 

OF   THE   CANCEROUS   POLYPUS. 

This  is  a  disease  of  age.  Occurs  in 

It  commences  with   obstruction  in   breathing,  but  is,   at  first,  ej^erly persons 

^  '  Symptoms. 

unattended  with  pain ;  as  the  disease  increases,  the  sufferings  are 
very  acute,  and  not  confined  to  the  diseased  part,  but  extend  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  fifth  piair  of  nerves,  striking  sometimes 
into  the  brain  itself. 

Its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  is  some  time  before  it  produces  any  ^q^  growth, 
discharge;    but  at  length  it  ulcerates,   and  discharges  a  bloody 
scrum. 
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Colour.  Its  colour  is  purple ;  its  feel  is  firm.     It  sometimes  bleeds  with 

Produces  de-"  great  freedom.  It  sloughs,  and  in  its  progress  it  produces  great 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  face,  which  it  disfigures  horribly.  It 
extends  into  the  sinuses,  and  frequently  affects  the  lachrymal  sac. 

It  often  alters  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  producing  absorption  of 
portions  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

It  is  a  long  time  in  destroying  life ;  the  latter  days  of  the  patient 
cannot  but  excite  pity  in  the  most  unfeeling  bosom.  Medicine  and 
surgery  do  nothing  for  this  disease:  excepting  opium,  belladonna, 
hemlock,  and  hyoscyamus  are  administered  locally  and  constitu- 
tionally, to  mitigate,  in  some  degree,  the  patient's  tortures;  and  the 
dose  of  the  former  is  at  last  increased  to  keep  the  patient  in  a 
constant  state  of  torpor. 


Destroys  life 
gradual 


roys  i! 
ually. 


or   THE   FUNGOID    POLYPUS. 


Occurs  at  all 
ages. 

Case. 


Extends. 


The  fungoid  polypus  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life ;  but  the  best 
case  which  I  can  give  of  this  disease  is  the  following : 

A  young  gentleman  came  to  my  house  with  a  large  purple 
excrescence  projecting  from  the  nostril,  which  completely  obstructed 
the  passage  on  that  side.  I  made  a  cast  of  this  disease,  which  is 
now  in  the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  There  was  a  copious 
discharge  of  sanious  fiuid  from  it ;  but  the  disease  was  little  painful 
and  the  general  health  was,  at  first,  but  little  affected.  I  passed  a 
ligature  around  the  root  of  the  polypus  as  high  as  I  could  reach, 
and  it  sloughed  away  without  haemorrhage.  I  was  gratified  with 
the  result  of  this  operation,  as  the  patient  appeared  to  be  greatly 
relieved;  but  some  time  afterwards  I  heard  that  the  disease  had 
returned,  and  that  it  had  been  again  removed.  It  again  grew,  and 
ultimately  destroyed  life.  The  head  was  examined,  and  the  disease 
was  found  to  have  grown  from  a  very  small  surface  of  the  pituitary 
membrane. 

In  general,  the  disease  enters  the  different  sinuses,  affects  the 
lachrymal  sac,  and  ductus  ad  nasum;  bleeds  copiously,  but  has  not 
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the  pain  accompanying  cancerous  disease.  The  patient  dies  from 
copious  discharge,  the  frequent  haemorrhages,  and  at  last  from 
nervous  irritation. 

OF    POLYPOUS    EXCRESCENCES    IN    THE    PHARYNX. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this  disease. 

One  in  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  came  through  Paris,  where  he  Case, 
consulted  various  surgeons ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  London,  asked 
my  advice  for  a  polypous  excrescence  in  his  pharynx,  of  the  colour 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube, 
beginning  from  the  fold  over  the  palato-pharyngeus,  and  hanging 
down  like  a  sausage  into  the  pharynx.  By  great  efforts  he  could 
regurgitate  it  into  his  mouth.  I  requested  him  to  permit  me  to  pass 
a  ligature  around  its  root,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing,  without 
much  difficulty,  and  it  separated  in  eight  days. 

I  lately  saw  a  second  case,  with  my  nephew,  Mr.  B.  Cooper:  it  Case, 
was  similar  to  the  former  in  appearance,  but  not  quite  so  large,  and 
grew  more  from  the  root  of  the  tongue.     I   removed  it  also  by 
ligature,  and  both  these  cases  completely  succeeded. 

POLYPUS   OP   THE   RECTUM. 

I  have  several  times  seen  the  following  disease. 

A  lady  sent  for  me  to  see  her  infant,  who,  she  observed,  after  a  Case, 
motion,  had  a  substance  like  an  earth-worm  appear  at  the  anus,  of 
considerable  length,  and  of  a  red  colour.  Upon  examination,  after 
an  evacuation,  I  saw  at  the  anus  a  red  projection,  and  upon  pulling 
it  down,  found  it  to  be  of  considerable  length,  growing  about  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anus,  attached  to  the  interior 
of  the  rectum.  I  drew  it  down,  put  a  thread  around  it,  and  cut  it 
off  as  near  to  its  origin  from  the  rectum  as  I  could,  and  it  never 
returned. 

Sometime  after,  a  child  was  brought  to  me  from  Surrey,  with  the  Case, 
same  disease ;  the  substance  looked  like  a  leech,  and  I  cut  it  off 
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without  putting  a  thread  around  it.  Whilst  at  Lecture  I  was  sent 
for  to  attend  the  child  on  account  of  haemorrhage,  and  I  begged 
Mr.  H.  Cline  to  visit  the  patient  for  me ;  but  he  soon  returned  and 
informed  me,  that  the  bleeding  had  been  of  little  consequence,  and 
had  stopped  spontaneously.     The  child  recovered. 

Case.  In  a  stone  patient  of  Mr.  GaitskelFs,  upon  whom  I  was  operating, 

the  child  having  prolapsus  ani,  I  saw  a  small  excrescence,  red  and 
pendulous,  growing  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
which  I  thought  was  the  commencement  of  one  of  these  diseases. 

Case.  I  have  only  twice  seen  this  disease  in  the  adult ;  once  at  the  age 

of  twenty-three  years :  I  put  a  ligature  upon  its  root,  and  removed 
a  portion  beyond  the  ligature,  having  the  external  appearance  of  a 
common  earth-worm. 

Case.  An  apothecary  of  Bristol,  a  ^end  of  Mr.  Brickenden,  anigeon, 

in  the  Borough,  came  to  me,  some  years  ago,  with  a  polypus 
growing  in  his  rectum,  about  two  inches  from  the  anus,  which  I 
removed :  he  had  previously  been  subject  to  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
with  great  irritability  of  the  rectum,  which  subsided  after  this 
operation,  and  the  use  of  alterative  medicines  which  were  given 
him. 

OF    FUNGOID    POLYPUS   OF   THE    RECTUM. 

Case.  A  gentleman  was  brought  to  me  by   Dr.  Hopkins,  of   Peter- 

borough, who  laboured  under  this  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which 
were  a  copious  and  sanious  discharge  from  the  rectum ;  very  little 
pain ;  but  upon  his  going  to  stool,  or  even  by  efforts  in  which  the 
faeces  were  not  discharged,  a  polypus  was  protruded,  having  a 
broken  surface  like  a  cauliflower,  large  as  an  eg^,  and  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  breaking  readily,  and  bleeding  where  it  broke.  The 
general  health  had  not  materially  suffered.  I  put  a  ligature  upon 
the  neck  of  this  polypus  near  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine  :  it  sloughed  away  in  a  few  days,  and  for  some  time  the 
p^cntleman  appeared  to  be  well;  but  having  occasion,  many  months 
afterwards,  to  go  through  Peterborough,  I  was  requested  to  see  this 
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gentleman ;  when  I  found  the  disease  had  returned,  that  the  rectum 
had  ulcerated,  and  that  his  health  was  broken  :  soon  after  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  disease. 

In  the  present  state  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  this 
disease,  like  the  scirrho-strictured  rectum,  will  prove  destructive. 

« 

OF    ENLARGED   TONSILS. 

Enlargement  of  this  part,  from  common  angina,  is  a  frequent  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  and  it  is  best  relieved  by  purging,  by  leeches  applied  occurrence, 
to  the  throat,  or  by  a  blister  placed  beneath  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

If  the  gland   suppurate,   the  pain  is  exceedingly  severe ;  the  Sometimes 
attempts   to  swallow  are  agonizing,   and   the   painful  sensations  ^^^^^ 
extend  along  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  ear.     When  matter  has 
formed  in  the  tonsil,  it  may  be  detected  by  applying  the  finger  to 
the  surface  of  the  gland  in  the  fauces. 

Fomentations  and  poultices  assist  its  progress  most  effectually ;  Treatment, 
and  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  do  best  when  left  to  break 
spontaneously.  But  when  great  difficulty  of  breathing  attends  the 
presence  of  matter,  it  should  be  discharged  by  puncture  with  a 
small  lancet,  or  with  the  knife  used  to  divide  the  cornea.  Some 
danger  attends  the  operation  of  opening  such  abscesses,  and 
circumspection  is  required  to  prevent  a  wound  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery. 

After  the  matter  is  discharged,  the  case  speedily  does  well. 

Sometimes  a   chronic  enlargement  of  the   tonsils  occurs,   and  Chronic  en- 
injures  the  health  by  the  difficulty  of  breathing  it  produces,  the  ^*'8®°^®"^- 
person   is  obliged  to   sleep   with  the   mouth  widely  opened,   yet 
still  there   is  much  impediment  to   the  passage  of  the  air,  and 
consequently  much  stertorous  noise. 

Children  labouring  under  this  disease  are  often  found  during  Symptoms, 
sleep,  in  profuse  perspiration,  especially  about  the  head,  arising 
from  this  excessive  dyspnoea. 
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Treatment. 


Removal 

sometimes 

required. 


By  ligatures. 


Operation. 


Another  mode. 


By  excision. 


The  treatment  of  this  state  consists  in  applying  powdered  alum  to 
the  surface  of  the  tonsil;  in  using  the  sulphate  of  copper,  in 
substance,  so  as  to  whiten  the  surface ;  or  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
produces  the  same  effect,  and  from  the  employment  of  which  I  have 
known  great  advantage  derived ;  scarification  I  have  also  seen  of 
service. 

If  the  disease  resists  these  modes  of  treatment,  it  will  be  right  to 
remove  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  gland,  either  by  ligature  or  by 
excision. 

A  ligature  is  employed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  tonsil  is 
pendulous,  and  in  which  the  enlaiged  part  is  connected  to  the  throat 
by  a  narrow  neck. 

To  apply  a  ligature,  an  iron  is  required,  with  a  small  fixed  ring 
at  its  end,  and  a  waxed  portion  of  silk. 

The  patient  sitting  before  the  surgeon,  and  the  thread  being 
passed  through  the  ring  of  the  tonsil  iron,  an  assistant  holds  one 
end  of  the  ligature  against  the  cheek,  and  the  surgeon  retains  the 
other  in  his  hand.  The  iron  is  then  carried  above,  behind,  and  then 
below  the  tonsil,  and  is,  with  the  end  of  the  ligature,  brought  out 
of  the  mouth;  after  thus  nearly  surrounding  the  gland,  a  single 
knot  is  made,  and  one  end  of  the  thread  being  again  passed  through 
the  ring  of  the  tonsil  iron,  the  knot  is  by  means  of  it  made  fast,  and 
a  second  knot  is  then  made,  in  the  same  manner.  The  silk  is  left 
upon  the  tonsil  until  it  ulcer^s  through  the  gland,  which  it  does 
in  about  a  week. 

When  the  basis  of  the  swelling  is  large,  a  needle  has  been 
advised,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  which  is  to  be  passed  through 
the  base  of  the  gland :  then  each  ligature  is  to  be  tied  separately^ 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  tonsil,  and  by  this  mode  the 
ligatures  are  prevented  from  slipping;  but  their  application  is  very 
difficult,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  very  imperfect.  Rather  than 
adopt  it,  I  advise  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  gland  by 
excision. 

This  is  to  be  done  by  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  with  probed 
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extremities,  with  which  there  is  less  risk  of  wounding  any  important 
part.  It  is  best,  however,  to  remove  small  portions,  and  to  proceed 
gradually,  by  repeating  the  operation  as  occasion  requires ;  and  to 
touch  the  surface  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  these  cases  there  is  usually  much  general  debility,  and  it  is 
right  to  give  soda,  steel,  and  rhubarb,  and  advise  country  or  sea  air 
with  bathing,  and  a  generous  diet. 

OF   ELONGATION   OF   TIIE   UVULA. 

1  have  seen  this  part  grow  to  a  considerable  length.     There  is  Sometimes  of 
one  in  the  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  the  boy  could 
throw  forwards  between  his  incisores  teeth. 

By  hanging  upon  the  epiglottis,  it  produces  coughing,  or  by  Symptoms, 
irritating   the   pharynx   it  occasions   sickness;    and  by   creating 
irritation  of  the  glottis  it  produces  an  alteration  in  the  voice. 

It  arises  from  relaxation   and  over  exertion   of  the   voice   in  Cause. 

speaking. 

Stimulating  gargles,  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  or  directly  Treatment 

local 
applied  in  substance,  and  alum,   are   useful;  but  sometimes  the 

enlargement  becomes  so  distressing,  as  to  occasion  a  necessity  for 

its  immediate  removal. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is  as  follows.     The  end  of  Operation, 
the  uvula  is  seized  with  a  pair  of  polypus  forceps,  and  it  is  then 
drawn  forwards,  so  as  to  be  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  that  portion 
which  exceeds  the  natural  length  of  the  part  is  removed  by  a  pair 
of  curved  and  probed  scissors. 

No  bleeding  of  any  consequence  follows  ;  and  the  only  attention 
afterwards  required  is,  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  exposure  to  cold 
air. 

I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  perform  this  operation,  and  Not  dangerous 
have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  arise  from  it,  but  often  the  greatest 
advantage  produced. 
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LECTURE  XXXVI. 


PARACENTESIS   OF   THE   ABDOMEN. 


Two  kinds. 


Dropsy  of  the  abdomen  is  of  two  kinds :   First,  Peritoneal,  or 
ascites  ;  Secondly,  Encysted,  or  ovarian. 


OF   ASCITES. 


Symptoms. 


The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  is  an  unnatural  sense  of 
fulness  in  the  abdomen  after  taking  food,  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  loosen  the  clothes ;  next,  an  increase  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  observable  at  all  times  whilst  the  patient  is  in  the 
sitting  posture.  When  the  patient  lies  down,  the  increase  in  the 
abdomen  is  general,  and  the  enlargement  is  accompanied  with  an 
unusual  tension ;  as  if  the  abdomen  were  inflated  In  the  sitting 
posture,  a  fluctuation  can  be  perceived  in  the  hypogastric  and 
lower  part  of  the  umbilical  regions,  by  placing  the  finger  on  one 
side  and  tapping  on  the  other.  In  the  recumbent  posture,  the 
intestines  appear  to  undulate  in  the  cavity,  having  more  than  their 
usual  motion.  As  the  disease  increases,  the  swelling  extends 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  occupying  the 
whole  cavity. 

Little  pain  is  felt,  but  considerable  inconvenience  arises  from  the 
distension,  more  particularly  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent 
position,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  being  impeded. 
In  proportion  as  the  distension  is  greater,  the  fluctuation  becomes 
distinct;  and  when  the  tension  is  extreme,  the  gentlest  tap  on  the 
abdomen  leads  to  a  perception  of  the  fluid.  The  secretion  of  urine 
is  scanty.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  followed  by  swelling 
of  the  legs,  either  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  the  veins 
returning  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  or  from  the  general 
debility  which  accompanies  this  disease.  I  have  known,  when  the 
omentum  has  been  very  considerably  thickened,  the  perception  of 
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the  fluctuation  in  the  abdomen  to  be  indistinct;  and,  under  the  same 

circumstanceSy  in  tapping,  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  has  escaped 

has  been  a  portion  only  of  that  contained  in  the  cavity,  part  being 

confined  behind  the  omentum. 

The  usual  quantity  of  fluid  collected  is  from  twenty-eight  to  Quantity  of 

thirty  pints ;  but  when  a  patient  has  been  tapped  several  times,  the 

abdomen  becomes  much  more  enlarged,  and  the  quantity  is  then 

from  thirty  to  forty  pints.     In  young  persons  the  quantity  is  small; 

and  the  smallest  quantity  1  have  known  drawn  off  by  operation  was 

in  a  medical  student;  it  amounted  only  to  six  pints. 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  secreted  varies  but  little  in  ascites;  it  is  Nature  of  the 

fluid, 
much   more  watery   than  serum,   containing   relatively    a  small 

proportion  of  albumen.     It  has  generally  a  watery  appearance,  has 

a  slight  yellow  tinge,  and  does  not  vary  in  its  appearance  and 

consistence,  as  the  fluid  of  other  species  of  dropsy.    If  inflammation 

succeeds  the  performance  of  the  first  operation,  flakes  of  fibrin  or 

adhesive  matter  are  contained  in  the  fluid  next  discharged. 

The  cause  of  dropsy,  when  it  is  confined  to  the  abdomen,  is  most  Cause, 
frequently  a  disease  in  the  liver,  which  acts  mechanically  in 
producing  it.  The  pressure  which  the  diseased  organ  occasions 
upon  the  vena  portse  interrupts  the  free  flow  of  blood  through  the  vein, 
produces  a  congestion  in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  of  the  organs  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  conse- 
quently leads  to  a  greater  efiusion  from  the  exhalent  extremities  of 
the  arteries.  Diseases  of  particular  abdominal  organs  will,  by  the 
irritation  they  excite  upon  the  peritoneum,  occasion  a  greater 
determination  to  its  secreting  surface.  Thus  disease  of  the 
omentum,  or  of  the  spleen,  will  produce  this  effect. 

I  have  known  diseased  mesenteric  glands  produce  ascites;  and 
two  children,  who,  in  my  recollection,  have  been  tapped  for  this 
disease,  have  recovered.  Taking  large  quantities  of  spirituous 
liquors  tends  to  produce  this  complaint,  independently  of  the  organic 
change  it  is  likely  to  excite  in  the  liver;  its  stimulus  leading  to  a 
greater  determination  of  blood  to  the  vena  portse  than  can  readily 
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circulate  through  this  vessel,  and  consequently  to  effusion  from  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries. 

But  ascites  is  frequently  the  effect  of  disease  in  the  chest,  of 
water  accumulated  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura,  of  water  in  the 
pericardium,  or  of  some  organic  change  in  the  heart,  interrupting 
the  action  of  the  source  of  the  circulation:  the  blood  therefore 
accumulating  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  veins  returning 
,  the  blood  to  the  right  auricle,  leads  to  the  production  of  water  in  the 
abdomen,  and  of  a  general  anasarcous  state. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  dropsy  arises  from  an  increased 
secretion  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  from  an  absolute  diminished  action 
of  the  absorbent  vessels.  It  is  generally  the  former  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  given,  when  speaking  of 
hydrocele. 

OP   THE   TREATMENT   OP   ASCITES. 

Medical  '^6  disposition  to  this  disease  may  be  prevented,  its  progress, 

treatment.  when  it  has  begun,  may  be  retarded,  and  large  accumulations  of 
fluid  may  be  removed  by  medical  treatment,  and  by  external 
applications.  If  the  disease  originate  in  a  complaint  of  the  liver, 
the  restoration  of  its  secretions,  and  an  action  upon  the  alimentary 
canal  by  mercury,  combined  with  other  purgative  remedies, 
become  the  best  means  of  preventing  effusion.  If  the  complaint 
originate  from  local  disease  in  some  of  the  other  viscera,  as  in  the 
spleen,  or  omentum,  the  secretions  must  be  increased  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  blisters  should  be  applied,  and  for  some  time 
continued,  on  the  abdomen. 

If  water  has  already  begun  to  form,  the  best  medicines,  as  far 
as  I  know,  are  the  submurias  hydrarg:  gr:  jss.  pulv:  gambogiae 
g^:  ss.  scillaa  gr:  iij.  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  taken  every  night: 
and  spir:  aether:  nitric:  5ss.  to  5j.  oxym:  hydrarg:  gr.  ^.  tinct: 
digital:  gutt.  xv.  with  some  camphor  mixture,  twice  or  three  times 
in  the  day. 
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If  water  has  already  formed  in  considerable  quantity,  and  if  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  are  sufficiently  strong  for  its  employ- 
ment, the  use  of  elaterium  becomes  not  only  justifiable  but  desir- 
able, as  being  the  most  powerful  and  successful  mode  of  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  fluid  which  has  been  effused.  But  if  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  have  been  much  enfeebled,  this  remedy 
becomes  dangerous  from  its  severe  effect.  Even  if  the  ascites  be 
accompanied  with  other  dropsical  symptoms,  the  elaterium  is  still 
the  remedy  most  to  be  depended  upon,  if  the  constitution  will 
allow  of  its  use. 

When  medicines  fail  of  their  wonted  and  expected  influence.  An  operation 
and  the  accumulation  is  so  considerable  as  to  impede  breathing,  by 
preventing  the  free  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  or  when  the  patient 
finds  it  difficult  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  accumulation  by  the  operation  of  paracen- 
tesis. I  have,  however,  known  in  a  young  person  the  operation 
performed  for  comparatively  small  collections  of  fluid,  when  the 
increase  of  the  collection  had  ceased,  and  no  disposition  to  its 
absorption  had  manifested  itself.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  fluctuation  should  be  extremely  distinct  before  the  operation  be 
proposed  ;  and  in  cases  of  diseased  liver,  spleen,  omentum,  and 
mesentery,  there  is  danger  of  the  surgeon's  being  deceived  respect- 
ing the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  result  of  the  operation  for  ascites,  when  the  Result  of  an 
dropsy  arises  from  disease  of  the  liver,  or  from  organic  alteration  °P®^*^°°- 
in  the  chest,  the  relief  is  only  temporary ;  but  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  constitutional  disease,  as  fever,  or  arises  from  functional  change 
only,  under  these  circumstances  the  operation  of  paracentesis  is 
frequently  followed  by  a  cure.  Even  in  diseased  liver,  after  the 
removal  of  the  water  by  the  use  of  the  medicines  which  we  have 
already  recommended,  I  have  known  the  patient  ultimately  recover. 
Considerable  pressure  upon  the  abdomen  afler  the  operation,  lessens 
the  disposition  to  the  return  of  the  effusion.  Before  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  is  described,  I  shall  speak  of  ovarian  or  encysted 
dropsy. 
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OF   OVARIAN    OR   ENCYSTED    DROPSY. 


Symptoms. 


Progress. 


Flactuation, 


Solid  enlarge- 
ment. 


This  is  a  bladder  of  water,  formed  within  or  upon  the  OYarium. 

The  disease  is,  at  first,  discovered  as  a  swelling  upon  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  from  two  to  three  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  unattended  with 
pain,  and  the  general  health  remains  uninjured.  Under  varied 
positions  of  the  body,  it  moves,  in  some  degree,  from  side  to  side. 
It  is  a  very  circumscribed  swelling,  and  has  an  elastic  feel ;  it  is 
often  accompanied  in  its  early  stages  with  an  irritation  to  make 
water,  and  now  and  then  with  a  difficulty  in  its  discharge. 

As  it  gradually  increases,  it  rises  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  to  the  upper,  and  occupies  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
the  abdomen ;  at  length  it  extends  over  to  the  opposite  side  from 
that  in  which  it  began :  although  it  is  generally  largest  on  the  side 
in  which  it  commenced ;  at  first  the  breathing  is  unaffected ;  but 
when  the  size  of  the  swelling  is  very  large,  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  is  greatly  impeded  by  its  pressure. 

The  fluctuation  in  this  disease  is  much  less  distinct  than  in 
ascites  ;  but  when  it  acquires  considerable  size,  it  becomes  propor- 
tionally more  and  more  perceptible.  It  depends,  however,  upon 
the  thinness  of  the  cyst.  In  ascites,  the  fluid  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  peritoneum,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  abdominal 
parietcs ;  but  in  ovarian  dropsy  a  cyst  sometimes  of  considerable 
thickness  intervenes  between  the  water  and  the  peritoneum. 

The  ovarium  is  subject  to  solid  enlai^ements  of  very  considerable 
bulk ;  and  an  ignorant  surgeon  might  plunge  a  trocar  into  such  a 
swelling,  mistaking  it  for  ovarian  dropsy,  which  a  little  more 
attention  to  its  want  of  fluctuation  might  have  led  him  to  discover. 

At  first,  the  water  which  is  formed  in  the  encysted  dropsy  i» 
contained,  not  in  a  single  bag,  but  in  several;  the  septa  between 
which  become  gradually  absorbed,  and  their  number  consequently 
diminished ;  and  this  is  another  reason  for  the  fluctuation  being 
more  distinct  as  the  disease  advances.     The  cyst  which  is,  at  first. 
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of  considerable  density,  becomes  thinned  by  a  process  of  absorption, 
leading  to  a  more  distinct  perception  of  the  fluid. 

The  fluid  contained  in  an  ovarian  cyst  varies  much  in  appear-  Nature  of  the 
ance,  it  being  sometimes  watery;  sometimes  serous,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen ;  sometimes  mucilaginous  and  tenacious, 
so  as  to  be  ropy,  but  yet  coagulating  little  under  the  influence  of 
heat. 

The  colour  also  varies;  sometimes  being  yellow  like  serum  ;  1^  colour, 
sometimes  it  is  brown  and  frothy ;  three  times  I  have  seen  it  yellow 
like  pus,  and  containing  similar  globules.  One  case  with  Mr. 
Simpson,  sui^eon,  in  Lime  Street  Square,  in  which  a  pailful  of 
this  fluid  was  drawn  off;  a  second  in  a  Miss  Warner,  of  the-  Kent 
Road ;  and  a  third  in  a  Mrs.  R.  of  Chatham  Place,  whom  I  lately 
attended  with  Dr.  Key. 

I  have  seen  hydatids  discharged  with  the  fluid.  Hydatids. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  accumulated  in  this  disease  is  necessarily  Quantity  of 
varying,  but  the  proportion  averages  from  twenty -five  to  thirty-two 
pints.  The  greatest  increase  of  the  ovarium  which  I  have  seen  is 
in  the  collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  which  the  accumu- 
lation was  ninety-seven  pints.  The  least  which  I  have  removed 
has  been  sixteen  pints. 

Tlie  following  is  the  account  upon  a  tomb-stone,  near  Dartford,  C^^e, 
Kent,  '^  Here  lies' the  body  of  Ann  Mumford,  daughter  of  John 
Mumford,  Esq.,  of  Sutton  Place,  in  this  parish.  Her  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  dropsy,  for  which,  in  the  space  of  three  years  and 
ten  months  she  was  tapped  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  times.  She 
died  the  14th  of  May,  1778,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  ^ge, 
an  example  of  patience,  fortitude,  and  resignation." 

This  then  is  a  proof  of  extent  of  the  secretion,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity, in  some  cases,  for  the  repetition  of  the  operation. 

In  the  collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  there  is  a  preparation  Situation  of 
showing  the  oiigin  of  this  disease ;  in  one  ovarium,  bags  are  formed 
within  its  tunica  albuginea;  on  the  other  side,  a  cyst  is  produced 
externally  to  the  ovarium,  but  pendulous  from  it ;  thus  there  are 
some  cases  of  it  internal  and  some  external  to  the  ovarium, 
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Adhesion  of 
the  cyst. 


Burst  by 
accident. 
Case. 


Case. 


Medical 
treatment. 


Case. 


Diet. 
Case. 


At  first,  the  bag  does  not  adhere  to  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the 
abdomen ;  but  as  it  becomes  large,  it  gpradually  acquires  snch 
adhesion ;  and,  upon  dissection  of  these  cases,  the  cyst  is  found  to 
have  united  itself  with  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  leave 
no  space  between  it  and  the  peritoneum :  the  intestines  and  omentum 
are  situated  behind  it,  under  great  accumulation. 

The  ovarian  cyst  sometimes  bursts  by  accident. 

Miss  Warner,  to  whose  case  I  have  already  alluded,  was  thrown 
out  of  a  one-horse  chaise,  and  burst  the  ovarian  cyst.  She  soon 
afterwards  began  to  make  large  quantities  of  water,  and  the  disease 
disappeared ;  but  in  seven  years  it  returned,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
be  tapped. 

A  lady  with  ovarian  dropsy^  in  getting  from  her  bed,  fell  against 
the  comer  of  the  night-chair,  and  ruptured  the  ovarian  cyst,  pro- 
ducing extravasation  of  blood  externally :  her  secretion  of  urine 
became  abundant,  and  her  abdomen  much  lessened ;  but  the  disease 
afterwards  returned. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy,  I  fear 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  many  other  medical  men,  when  I  say, 
that  medicine  has  but  little  influence  over  this  complaint. 

I  have  seen  the  most  gentle,  as  well  as  the  most  drastic  medicines 
given  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  but  without  success ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  little  vascularity  of  the  cyst  in  which  the 
water  is  contained,  and  also  how  little  influence  medicine  has  over 
common  hydrocele,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  expose  our  patients 
to  the  trial  of  these  agents. 

Dr.  Baillie  and  myself  attended  a  lady  together,  who  could  only 
hiss  her  answers  to  our  questions ;  and  when  we  asked  the  cause, 
we  learned  that  for  an  ovarian  dropsy,  of  which  she  afterwards 
died,  she  had  undergone  a  course  of  mercury,  which  had  occasioned 
a  sloughing  from  the  inside  of  her  cheeks,  without  relieving  her 
dropsy :  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrices  in  the  mouth  had  produced 
the  alteration  in  her  voice. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I  tried  in  a  case  of  dropsy  the  following 
experiment.     I  tapped  a  woman  in  Spitalfields,  and  I  ordered  her 
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afterwards  not  to  drink,  but  merely  to  suck  an  orange  when  she  was 
'  thirsty :  with  respect  to  her  solid  food  I  put  her  under  no  restraint. 
The  next  time  I  tapped  her,  I  allowed  her  to  take  as  much  fluid  as 
nature  prompted,  but  she  filled  faster  with  water  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  case ;  the  cause  of  the  difference  appeared  to  me  to 
consist  in  the  excitement  of  the  kidneys  which  the  fluids  occasioned. 

A  considerable  effect  is  produced  in  retarding  the  progress  of  this  Pressure, 
disease,  by  the  patient's  wearing  a  belt,  which,  by  its  pressure, 
prevents  the  ready  secretion  from  the  exhalent  extremities  of  the 
vessels  into  the   interior  of  the  bag.     I  therefore  always  lay  my 
patients  under  the  injunction  to  obtain  and  wear  one. 

A  patient  who  is  affected  with  this  disease  has  the  general  health 
so  little  deranged,  as  not  to  require  any  change  in  the  general  mode 
of  living ;  exercise  may  be  taken,  and  the  same  diet  allowed  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  PARACENTESIS. 

This  operation  ought  never  to  be  performed  early  in  the  disease.  Not  to  be  per- 
but  it  should  be  deferred  until  the  accumulation  of  water  by  its  °""     e*ny. 
pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  influences  the  function  of  respiration. 

If  the  quantity  of  water  in  ascites  be  but  small,  much  danger  is  to  Reasons  for 
be  apprehended  of  the  trocar  reaching  the  viscera;  and  in  the  ^^^' 
ovarian  dropsy  the  operation  must  not  be  performed  early,  because 
the  adhesion  of  the  ovarian  cyst  to  the  peritoneum  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  abdomen  is  not  yet  produced.  The  viscera,  therefore,  glide 
down  between  the  cyst  and  the  parietes  ;  and  I  once  saw,  in  a  case 
of  ovarian  dropsy,  the  omentum  caught  by  the  canula,  and  a  portion 
of  it  was  brought  through  the  opening  in  withdrawing  the  instru- 
ment, which  was  obliged  to  be  returned  by  a  probe ;  inflammation 
succeeded,  and  the  woman  died.  This  might  have  been  avoided  by 
further  delay;  therefore  the  operation  should  not  be  performed  until 
the  ovarium  ceases  to  move  easily  from  side  to  side. 

A  second  reason  for  delaying  the  operation  exists  in  the  numerous 
cysts  of  which  the  tumour  is  first  composed,  which  afterwards  break 
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into  one ;  but  when  the  operation  is  performed  early,  the  escape  of 
water  is  only  from  a  single  small  cyst. 

Before  performing  the  operation  in  the  encysted  dropsy,  as  the 
fluctuation  is  much  less  distinct  than  in  ascites,  the  greatest  care  is 
required  to  prevent  an  error. 

I  will  here  mention  two  circumstances,  in  one  of'which  my 
character  was  exposed  to  considerable  risk  ;  of  the  other  I  was 
informed  by  a  medical  man  who  was  invited  to  witness  the  operation. 

Case.  In  the  first  case,  I  was  desired  to  see  a  lady  who  I  was  told 

laboured  under  dropsy.  When  I  entered  the  room,  I  saw  a  tall 
delicate  female  with  an  immense  abdominal  swelling,  giving  a 
distinct  sense  of  fluctuation.  I  requested  the  physician  accoucheur 
whom  I  met,  to  examine  if  the  lady  was  not  with  child ;  he  said,  he 
thought  it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  fluctuation  was  very  distinct, 
but  that  he  would  do  so,  and  let  me  know  the  result  in  a  few  days. 
I  heard  no  more  of  her  for  a  week,  and  then  I  learned  that  she  had 
been  put  to  bed  on  the  morning  following  my  visit.  I  would  not 
have  performed  the  operation  of  paracentesis  for  the  universe. 

Anecdote.  The  circumstances  which  were  told  me  of  the  other  case  were  as 

follow  :  A  surgeon  in  a  country  town  called  upon  another  surgeon. 

Dry  tapping,  and  said,  "  I  am  going  to  tap  a  woman  to-morrow ;  perhaps  your 
young  gentlemen  would  like  to  be  present."  As  it  was  an  operation 
they  had  never  witnessed,  they  most  readily  accepted  the  invitation; 
they  were  shown  into  a  room  in  which  the  patient  was  already 
prepared  to  undergo  the  operation,  she  sitting  at  one  end,  with  her 
abdomen  bare.  The  surgeon  then,  taking  his  trocar  and  canula, 
went  to  some  distance,  and  walking  up  to  the  patient  with  the 
trocar  presented,  he  charged,  as  it  were  with  a  bayonet,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  abdomen ;  then  withdrawing  the  trocar  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  it  was  with  no  small  chagrin  he  found  not  a  drop  of 
water  escape ;  but  however,  still  undismayed,  he  withdrew  the 
canula,  and  again  renewing  his  attack,  he  a  second  time  introduced 
the  trocar  into  the  abdomen  ;  but  was  equally  unfortunate  as  before, 
in  finding  that  no  water  followed.  Waiting  a  few  moments,  he 
withdrew  the  canula,  and  turning  round  to  the  gentlemen,  he  said, 
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*'  You  may  do  her  up ;"  by  which  he  meant,  they  might  apply  the 
bandages;  and  he  added,  ''This,  gentlemen,  is  an  operation  which 
you  probably  never  saw  before,  and  which  most  likely  you  may 
never  see  again.  This  is  what  we  call  the  operation  of  dry  tapping." 

Before  performing  this  operation,  the  patient  should  be  placed  Preparatory 
upon  an  elevated  seat  with  the  abdomen  bare,  a  sheet  is  to  be 
doubled  to  about  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  is  to  be  passed  around  the 
body  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  ends  being  crossed 
at  the  back,  are  to  be  held  by  assistants  ;  but  instead  of  doing  this, 
I  frequently  suffer  my  patient  to  remain  in  the  horizontal  posture  in 
bed,  turning  only  to  the  side ;  by  this  plan  that  faintness  is 
prevented,  which  usually  attends  the  escape  of  the  water  if  the 
patient  be  in  the  sitting  position ;  a  pail  is  required  to  catch  the 
water  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  basin  afterwards.  The  necessary 
instruments  are  a  trocar  and  canula,  or  a  lancet,  with  a  canula 
shut  at  its  end  like  a  catheter,  and  with  holes  on  its  sides  equal  in 
diameter  to  the  canal  of  the  canula. 

If  it  be  ovarian  dropsy,  and  the  cyst  possesses  considerable  thick-  a  long  trocar 

* 

ness,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  surgeon  should  be  provided  with  ova^QdroDsv 

a  trocar  and  canula  of  an  inch  more  than  the  usual  length,  as  I 

once  operated  upon  a  patient  of  Dr.  De  Vallang^n,  in  whom  I  was 

obliged  to  employ  a  much  longer  trocar  and  canula,  being  unable 

to  reach  the  cavity  of  the  cyst  with  an  instrument  of  the  common 

length. 

The  place  at  which  the  operation  is  performed  was  changed  by  The  proper 
Mr.    Cline    from    mid-way  between  the    umbilicus  and   anterior  f^nxj^ct^Q 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  on  the  left  side  to  one  inch  of  the  trocar, 
below  the  umbilicus ;  and  his  reason  for  this  change  was,  that  in 
the  spread  of  the   abdominal    muscles  from  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  the  epigastric  artery  is  brought  into  a  situation  of  risk  of 
being  wounded  by  the  trocar,  a  circumstance  which  did  happen  to 
Mr.  Cline.      He  was  tapping  a  person  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Case, 
and  he  saw  florid  blood  issue  through  the  canula ;  the  quantity 
gradually  increased  as  the  water  flowed ;  and  as  the  patient  was 
becoming  faint,  he  withdrew  the  canula  and  closed  the  wound,  but 
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the  bleeding  contintted  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  man  died  ;  upon 

inspection,  the  epigastric  artery  was  found  wounded. 

Reflecting  upon  this  circumstance,  he  was  led  to  consider ,  that 

an  inch  below  the  umbilicus  in  the  linea  alba  would  be  the  safest 

spot  for  the  introduction  of  the  trocar,  as  no  vessel  would  be  there 

endangered,  and  it  was  only  required  that  the  bladder  should  be 

previously  emptied.     This  part  has  been  therefore  of  late  years 

usually  selected  for  the  operation. 

Daoger  of  Some  have  recommended  the  umbUicus,  but  the  frequency  of 

operating  at  i  •  •        ■• 

the  ambilicas.  hernia  renders  that  spot  unsafe.     An  inch  above  the  umbilicus  has 

been  also  advised  ;  but  if  there  be  hernia,  it  is  equally  dangerous 

with  the  umbilicus  itself ;  and  if  the  umbilical  vein  remain  unclosed, 

there  is  a  danger  of  haemorrhage  in  performing  the  operation  at 

that  part. 

Beside  the  danger  to   the  epigastric  artery  in   the   operation 

performed   at   the  part   formerly  selected,  there   was   danger  of 

wounding  the  spleen  when  it  had  become  enlarged. 

Opermtion.  The  surgeon  should  place  himself  on  a  low  stool  ^by  the  side  of 

the  patient ;  the  sheet  is  then  tightly  drawn  by  the  assistant  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  by  which  its  lower  part  is  rendered 
prominent,  and  the  point  of  the  trocar  is  placed  an  inch  below  the 
umbilicus,  and  is  passed  slowly  and  gently  through  the  linea  alba ; 
the  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  canula  being  left  in,  the 
water  is  allowed  to  escape  through  it.  If  any  interruption  to  the 
passage  of  the  fluid  by  the  pressure  of  the  omentum,  or  of  the 
mesentery  on  the  end  of  the  canula  arise,  a  probe  should  be  gently 
passed  through  the  interior  of  the  canula  to  remove  the  obstruction. 

Canula  left  in  It  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Guy,  of  Chichester,  and  others, 
to  leave  the  canula  in  the  wound,  occasionally  to  suffer  the  water 
to  flow,  and  thus  prevent  its  future  accumulation. 

Sometimes  A  slight  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  in  these  cases  some- 

a  cure^^*  times  succeeds  the  operation ;  and  by  the  change  of  action  thus 

excited   in  the  vessels,  its  disposition    to   a   future   secretion  is 
lessened,  and  in  this  way  a  cure  is  produced. 

Pressure.  Immediately  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  a  belt  is  to  be 
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tightly  applied  around  the  abdomen,  to  prevent  the  re-accumulation 
of  water  by  lessening  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  parts. 

The  result  of  the  operation  is  generally  unsuccessful  in  ascites^  Operation 
as  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  accompanied  with  organic  ^^£^1^°^* 
disease:  the  operation  only  acts  upon  the  effect,  <and  not  upon 
the  cause,  and  the  hope  of  permanent  advantage  must  be  derived 
from  medical  treatment,  and  not  from  sui^ical  operation ;  but  the 
removal  of  the  water  gives  additional  facility  to  the  operation  of 
the  medical  means  which  are  employed. 

With  respect  to  the  ovarian  dropsy,  the  operation  is  the  only 
means  of  relief;  but  it  generally  fails  in  producing  a  permanent 
cure. 

In  ascites  forming  after  fever,  and  after  a  course  of  mercury, 
and  in  ascites  unaccompanied  by  organic  disease,  I  have  known 
the  operation  succeed  in  producing  a  permanent  cure.  In  ovarian 
dropsy,  the  instances  of  permanent  cure  from  operation  are  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

The  case  which  I  have  given  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartford, 
shows  the  number  of  times  this  operation  may  be  repeated. 

In  the  very  young  and  in  the  very  old,  I  have  known  the 
operation  succeed. 

Of  a  spontaneous  cure  of  ovarian  dropsy  I  have  known  several  Spontaneous 

^_-^^i  „  cure  of  ovarian 

examples.  ^^^^^ 

The  wife  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  had  an  opening  at  the  umbilicus  Case, 
produced  by  ulceration,   through  which  large  quantities  off  fluid 
were  for  a  length  of  time  discharged ;  but^the  opening  ultimately 
closed,  and  the  disease  did  not  return. 

I  have  known  the  water  discharged  by  the  Fallopian  tube ;  and 
I  attended  a  lady  in  whom  an  ovarian  cyst  burst  into  the  intestinal 
canal ;  for  several  years  afterwards  she  was  subject  to  occasional 
returns  of  the  disease,  but  ultimately  recovered. 

I  have  known  a  person  die  from  suppuration  of  an  ovarian  cyst. 

The  injection  of  an  ovarian  cyst  has  been  occasionally  practised  Injection  of 
with  success ;  but  it  has  also  failed  ;  so  that  its  salutary  influence  ^^*  ^^'^' 
remains  in  doubt. 
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Removal  of 
the  cyst. 


The  removal  of  an  ovarian  cyst  from  the  abdomen  might  be 
performed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  by  making  an  opening 
into  it,  discharging  its  contents,  and  by  dividing  the  membranous 
bag  from  its  natural  adhesions. 


OF  PARACENTESIS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

When  required  This  is  required  for  accumulations  of  matter  within  the  cavities 
of  the  pleurae,  or  matter  partially  encysted  in  those  cavities.  With 
respect  to  a  collection  of  water  in  the  thorax,  I  have  only  once 
known  an  operation  performed  for  it,  which  proved  unsuccessful ; 
the  effusion  of  serum  being  only  the  effect  of  some  more  formidable 
disease. 

OF    EMPYEMA. 


Causes. 


Symptoms. 


Spontaneous 
cure. 


Collections  of  pus  in  the  chest  are  the  result  of  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  or  of  the  pericardium  ;  but  as  the  latter  does  not  admit 
of  relief,  I  skall  only  describe  the  former. 

The  formation  of  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  preceded  by 
the  usual  symptoms  of  pleuritis — viz.  pain  in  the  side,  cough,  a 
hurried  breathing,  and  imperfect  expansion  of  the  thorax ;  these 
are  succeeded  by  rigours  and  greater  dyspnoea,  by  a  frequent, 
small,  and  often  irregular  pulse ;  and  if  the  disease  be  confined  to 
one  side,  the  patient  can  only  rest  on  one  side.  When  the  sides 
of  the  thorax  are  accurately  compared,  the  diseased  is  found  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  sound  side ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  is  also  much  fuller  on  the  side  affected ;  a  tense  and 
elastic  swelling  may  be  felt  there^  varying  with  the  state  of 
respiration. 

A  swelling  of  the  legs  succeeds  from  the  pressure  of  the 
accumulated  fluid  affecting  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  throu^ 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  altering  the  position  of  the  heart. 

Nature  occasionally  performs  a  cure,  in  the  following  manner : 
The  intercostal  muscles  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  matter,  or 
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an  ulcerative  process  is  produced,  by  which  the  pus  escapes  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  ribs  under  the  integument,  which  at  last  also 
ulcerates,  and  thus  the  matter  becomes  discharged. 

I  was  sent  for  to  Miss  B — ,  in  Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars,  to  Case, 
meet  her  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Murley,  on  account  of  her  being 
under  the  following  circumstances.  She  had  great  dyspnoea,  severe 
cough,  a  quick  small  pulse,  great  emaciation,  and  hectic  flushes, 
succeeded  by  rigors.  When  I  examined  her  left  side,  I  found  a 
large  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  spleen,  and  another,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs ;  when  I  pressed 
upon  the  tumour  in  the  situation  of  the  spleen,  that  between  the 
third  and  fourth  ribs  became  enlarged,  so  that  there  was  evidently 
a  fluid  fluctuating  between  the  two  swellings.  Thus  I  found  that 
the  enlargement  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  was  occasioned 
by  a  descent  of  the  diaphragm  from  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
chest,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  that  an  opening  should  be 
made  into  the  small  and  circumscribed  swelling  between  the  ribs. 

This  being  done,  an  immense  flow  of  matter  immediately 
succeeded  ;  and  when  the  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  was 
pressed,  the  flow  increased.  After  a  very  long  continued  and 
copious  discharge,  this  young  lady  recovered,  and  now  enjoya 
good  health. 

I  attended  a  young  lady  in  Seymour-street  under  exactly  similar  (^ii^g^, 
circumstances,  and   she   also  recovered   from   the   same   plan   of 
treatment.      These  abscesses  would  of  themselves  soon  have  burst, 
but  I  thought  it  better  to  save  the  constitution  by  aiding  the  efforts 
of  nature. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the   accumulation  of  pus  The  pas  does 
in  the  thorax  is  not  accompanied  by  a  partial  swelling  between  the  ^fn*  ^*^* 
ribs,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  surgeon  must  be  g^ded  in  extenuUIy. 
his  judgment  by  the  symptoms  I  have  described.     In  this  case,  it 
will  be  required  to  make  an  incision  into  the  thorax  without  any 
well  marked  circumstance  in  the  disease,  to  direct  the  situation  of 
the  opening.     The  surgeon  will  then  consider  in  what  place  the 
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wound  will  be  the  most  dependent,  so  that  the  Biatter  may  readily 
escape. 

As  the  patient  should  be  in  the  sitting  position  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  should  be  selected  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth,  or  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and  the  opening 
should  be  made  rather  posteriorly  to  the  side  of  the  thorax,  so  as 
to  completely  aroid  the  diaphragm.  The  skin  being  drawn  up  aa 
inch,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  through  it  upcm  the  upper  edge  of 
the  rib ;  afier  which,  the  intercostal  musdes  are  carefully  divided ; 
and  a  straight  canula  closed  at  its  end  like  a  catheter,  but  having 
holes  in  its  sides,  is  then  passed  through  the  pleura,  and  the  pus 
is  allowed  to  escape  through  it.  When  the  matter  has  been  thus 
evacuated,  the  canula  is  removed,  and  the  skin  being  let  go,  the 
external  and  internal  wounds  are  no  longer  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  union  is  more  readily  effected. 

The  reason  for  making  the  incision  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
rib  is  to  avoid  the  intercostal  artery,  which  is  placed  in  a  groove 
in  its  lower  margin. 

This  operation  I  have  known  succeed,  although  it  is  generally 
unsuccessful. 

A  Mr.  Bryant,  in  the  city  of  London,  had  this  operation 
performed  upon  him,  by  Sir  B.  Harwood,  and  he  ultimately 
recovered. 

Collections  of  pus  in  the  thorax  are  sometimes  partial,  and  then 
the  disease  is  called  spurious  empyema. 
How  produced.  An  adhesion  forms  between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  portions  of 
the  pleura,  between  which  also  matter  becomes  deposited,  so  that 
the  general  cavity  of  the  chest  is  excluded  from  the  accumulation. 
This  abscess  ulcerates  the  intercostalonuscles,  and  breaks  externally, 
after  having  been  the  occasion  of  excessive  pain,  dyspneea,  and 
cough. 

A  boy,  who  had  been  a  long  time  at  sea,  and  who  had  been  very 
much  the  subject  of  sea-scurvy,  was  sent  to  my  house  by  his 
mother,  on  account  o£  a  large  accumulation  of  matter  upon  the 
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left  side  of  his  thorax,  a  part  of  which  passed  to  and  fro  between 
the  ribs,  and  projected  very  much  if  he  made  a  deep  inspiration, 
or  coughed.  Seeing  him  in  ill  health,  I  was  fearful  of  making 
an  opening,  but  advised  him,  on  account  of  his  scurvy,  to  take 
bark  with  sulphuric  acid :  under  the  improvement  of  his  general 
health  which  this  treatment  effected,  the  matter  became  entirely 
absorbed,  and  the  boy  perfectly  recovered. 

The  treatment  of  spurious  empyema  is  that  of  common  abscess.  Treatment. 
viz.  fomentations  and  poultices ;  and  the  opening  is  to  be  left  to 
nature  or  performed  by  art,  as  the  constitution  is  able  or  unable  to 
bear  the  process  of  ulceration. 


LECTURE  XXXVI 


OF    HARE-LIP. 


This  is  a  congenital  fissure  in  the  upper  lip,  which  resembles  the  Definition, 
form  of  the  lip  of  the  hare. 

But  the   deficiency  of  the   lip  and  palate  is   liable  to  great  Many  Tarietiea 
varieties. 

First,  It  is  frequently  a  simple  fissure,  extending  from  the  edge  Simple  fissure. 
of  the  lip  nearly  to  the  nostril. 

Secondly,  It  is  sometimes  more  extensive,  and  is  accompanied  Entering 
with  greater  separation,  when  it  enters  the  nostril. 

Thirdly,  The  defect  occasionally  exists  on  each  side,  and  extends  Double  fissare. 
into  both  nostrils. 

Fourthly,  The  fissure  is  not  confined  to  the  lip,  but  extends  Extending 
into  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  sometimes  along  the  whole  bone, 
of  the   superior  maxillary   and  palate   bones,    and  through  the 
velum  palati. 

Fifthly,  A  fissure  is  sometimes  seen  opposite  each  defect  in  the  Doable  fissare 
lip,    which    extends    through   the    maxillary   and  palate  bones,  S[ro^°§ie 
leaving  an  insulated  portion  of  each  of  these  bones  in  the  centre.    ^^^^ 
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Sixthly,  The  defect  in  the  palate  is  in  some  cases  a  circolar 
opening,  either  in  the  bone  or  in  the  velum  palati  only. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  defect,  it  may  be  remarked  that  such 
deficiencies  are  more  frequently  observed  in  the  median  line  of  the 
body  than  in  any  other  parts.  The  body  is  constituted  in  the 
greater  part  of  two  halves  rather  than  of  one  whole ;  thus  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  one  side  of  the 
body  is  distinct  in  its  functions  from  the  other  side  ;  as  for  example, 
in  cases  of  paralysis,  the  nervous  defect  is  confined  often  to  one 
half  of  the  body. 

I  have  seen  a  child  bom  with  half  its  face ;  its  arm  and  leg  on 
one  side  much  larger  than  on  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense,  they  are  each  of  them 
double.  In  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste,  although  less  apparently 
double  than  those  of  sight,  hearing,  or  feeling,  yet  the  function 
of  one  half  of  the  tongue  and  one  half  of  the  nose  may  be  lost, 
and  the  other  half  remain  perfect. 

It  is  at  the  median  line  that  the  union  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
body  may  be  said  to  be  produced  :  there  it  is  that  the  nerves  unite, 
and  the  blood-vessels  inosculate ;  and  from  deficiency  in  that 
inosculation  arises  the  defects  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  central 
line  of  the  body,  viz,  the  defects  in  the  lip  and  in  the  palate ;  a 
want  of  the  sternum ;  a  deficiency  of  the  linea  alba  to  a  great 
extent ;  also  of  integument,  pyramidal  muscles,  and  fore  part  of 
the  bladder ;  the  prepuce  imperfectly  formed  at  the  frsenum ;  an 
aperture  in  perineo  in  the  male  giving  the  appearance  of  the 
hermaphrodite. 

The  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are 
supplied  by  azygos  branches  from  the  aorta  and  by  nen^es  from  the 
ganglia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inosculation  in  some  instances  is 
unusually  free,  producing  a  closure  of  the  anus,  or  of  the  pudendum 
in  the  female. 

The  congenital  defect  in  the  lip  may  be  readily  repaired  by  the 
process  of  adhesion,  and  this  becomes  desirable  not  only  on  account 
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of  the  disgusting  deformity  which  it  produces,  but  also  from  its 
influence  upon  the  nourishment  of  the  child,  its  food  returning  by 
the  unnatural  aperture  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  it.  The  edges  of 
the  fissure  in  the  lip  are  therefore  pared  away,  the  raw  surfaces  are 
preserved  in  complete  contact,  inflammation  arises,  adhesive 
matter  is  infused,  and  vessels  shooting  into  the  adhesion  produce  a 
living  union  of  the  parts. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  importance,  at  what  period  of  life  the  Proper  age  for 
operation  should  be  performed,  whether  immediately  after  birth,  at 
from  three  to  six  months  of  infancy,  or  after  dentition  is  completed. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  adhesion  is  most  sure  to  be  lasting 
after  the  period  of  dentition,  and  that  this  operation,  therefore, 
scarcely  ever  fails  when  performed  between  two  years  and  the  adult 
age ;  on  the  contrary,  during  dentition  it  is  attended  with  some 
danger,  and  sometimes  the  adhesion  is  destroyed  by  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  child  ;  soon  after  birth  the  operation  often  fails,  and 
is  attended  with  considerable  danger. 

Of  the  proof  of  the  danger  during  the  period  of  dentition,  I  will 
mention  the  following  case.  A  child  of  a  clergyman,  of  more  than  Case, 
six  months  of  age,  was  sent  to  me  from  the  country  to  be  submitted 
to  this  operation.  I  advised  that  it  should  not  be  performed,  but 
the  answer  was  that  the  mother  could  not  bear  to  see  the  child  with 
this  deformity.  I  operated ;  the  child  became  feverish,  the  gums 
inflamed,  and  an  incisor  tooth  partially  made  its  appearance;  the 
child  was  attacked  with  purging  of  the  inost  severe  kind  ;  and,  on 
the  fifth  day  following  the  operation,  it  died. 

The  danger,   however,   is   much    greater  if  the  operation  be  Danger  soon 
performed   soon    after    birth;  the    nervous    system    is    then    so 
exceedingly  irritable,  that  convulsions  are  readily  produced,  and  the 
loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  occasions  a  fatal  influence. 

I  was  operating,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  upon  an  infant  with  hare-lip  Case, 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Girdlestone,  when  he  said,  ''  Have  you  no 
fears  of  the  child's  dying  V*  to  which  I  replied,  "  I  never  saw  one 
die   from   this  operation;"  he  told  me  that  he  had  witnessed  an 
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operation  upon  a  child,  which  was  soon  aflter  seized  with  convulsions^ 
and  of  those  convulsions  it  died. 

Case.  I  was  requested  hy  Mr.  Price,  surgeon,  in  Tower  Street,  to  see 

a  child,  horn  the  preceding  day  with  hare-lip.  I  performed  the 
operation,  the  infant  lost  hut  little  hlood ;  on  the  foUowing  day, 
when  I  called  upon  Mr.  Price  to  accompany  him  to  visit  the  child, 
he  informed  me  that  it  was  just  dead,  and  that  it  had  lived  only 
twenty  hours  after  the  operation. 

Case.  An  infant  was  hrought  to  my  house  in  Broad  Streeet,  with  hare- 

lip. 1  operated  upon  it  upon  a  Monday,  and  desired  that  it  might 
he  hrought  to  me  upon  the  Thursday ;  tiie  mother  called  upon  the 
Thursday  to  inform  me  that  the  child  was  dead. 

Case.  During  the  year  1824  an  infant  was  brought  to  my  house,  with  a 

hare-lip  of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  its  parents  were  determined 
to  have  the  operation  performed :  this  was  done  upon  a  Monday 
morning ;  on  the  Tuesday  the  father  of  the  child  came  to  my  house, 
and  said,  ''  Sir,  my  child  vomited  very  much  last  night,  and  is  this 
morning  in  a  state  of  stupor."  I  directed  him  to  give  the  infant 
some  calomel,  and  put  it  in  the  warm  bath ;  I  called  at  the  house 
in  the  evening,  when  I  found  that  the  child  was  dead. 

Thus  the  danger  at  the  infantile  period  is  considerable,  and  the 
operation   also  often  fiedls   when   the  life   of  the   patient  is  not 

Case.  endangered.     I  operated,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cline,  upon  an 

infant,  the  daughter  of  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  the  lip 
flew  open  when  the  ligatures  were  removed. 

Case.  I  was  requested  to  perform  this  operation  upon  a   boy  about 

twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  been  operated  upon  in  lus  infancy  by 
one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  the  city  of  London,  yet  the  union  had 
been  so  imperfect  that  a  second  operation  was  demanded. 

Practical  ^^  conclusions,  therefore,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  dictates, 

conclusions,  are  these :  That  prior  to  six  months  there  is  danger  of  a  want  of 
union,  and  even  of  the  loss  of  life ;  that  from  six  months  to  two 
years,  during  the  period  of  dentition,  the  operation  should  not  be 
performed ;    that,    after  dentition  is   completed,    there   is   little 
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risk  of  failure  either  as  regards  the  union  of  the  lip,  or  the  life  of  the 

child. 

Nothwithstandinir   I   feel  it  my  duty  to  mention  these  adverse  Sometimes  an 

^  "^  ^  early  operation 

circumstances,  yet  I  have  known  the  operation  performed,  and  have  beneficial, 
performed  it  myself  in  infancy,  with  very  complete  success ;  and  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  fissure  has  existed  in  the  upper  jaw,  the 
union  of  the  upper  lip  has,  hy  its  pressure  upon  the  bone,  led  to  an 
approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  so  as  to  produce 
considerable  advantage  by  the  early  operation. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  with  a  simple  interrupted  suture  Two  modes  of 

«      «  •  operating* 

or  with  pins.  Mr.  Cline,  who  had  great  experience  in  his  pro- 
fession, preferred,  and  in  his  lectures  recommended,  the  former. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  may  be  very  successfully  performed  with 
either ;  but  the  interrupted  suture  is  the  most  simple,  and,  as  far  as 
I  have  seen,  equally  effectual;  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
prevents  the  disturbance  to  the  adhesion,  which  the  lip  receives  in 
the  removal  of  the  pins. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  follows :  The  child  is  to  be  Operation, 
recumbent  with  its  head  placed  over  a  pillow,  the  surgeon  then 
extends  the  lip  from  the  nose,  and  if  any  adhesion  to  the  gum 
prevents  its  being  extended,  such  adhesion  must  be  first  divided ;  he 
next  introduces  a  pointed  and  curved  bistoury,  at  the  angle  of  the 
fissure,  carries  it  down  to  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  and  thus  removes 
the  surface  from  one  of  the  sides ;  the  removal  of  the  opposite 
surface  is  effected  from  the  angle  of  the  fissure  in  the  same  way. 
A  straight  needle  armed  with  a  waxed  silk  is  afterwards  passed 
through  each  side  of  the  lip,  at  the  juncture  of  the  skin  with  the  red 
part,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  raw  surface  ;  then 
another  needle  and  ligature  being  introduced  through  the  integument, 
half  way  between  the  first  suture  and  the  angle  of  the  fissure, 
the  edges  of  the  fissure  are  brought  t(^ther  by  tying  the 
portions  of  silk,  the  lower  one  should  be  secured  first ;  and  when 
both  are  tied,  the  ends  of  the  silk  are  to  be  cut  off  above  the  knots, 
and  thus  the  operation  is  concluded.  There- is  not  any  necessity  for 
applying  adhesive  plaster ;  and  the  more  the  part  is  exposed  to  the 
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air,  and  the  more  dry  it  is  kept,  the  better.  The  coronary  artery  €^ 
the  lip  bleeds  freely  in  the  operation,  but  it  ought  not  to  have  a 
ligature  applied  to  it,  as  when  the  sutures  are  tightened  the 
orifices  of  the.  artery  become  sufficiently  compressed  to  prevent 
haemorrhage. 

The  general  rule  for  the  removal  of  the  sutures  is  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  days.  On  the  fourth  day  take  away  the  upper  thread, 
and  upon  the  fifth  day  the  inferior  one ;  but  although  this  is  the 
general  rule,  yet  if  there  be  much  inflammation  or  tendency  to 
suppurate  about  the  sutures,  both  should  be  romoved  on  the  fourth 
day. 

Afler  the  removal  of  the  sutures,  it  is  best  not  to  apply  any 
plaster  unless  the  adhesion  be  incomplete  at  any  part,  and  then  a 
very  narrow  and  long  strap  may  be  carried  from  cheek  to  cheek 
across  the  lip. 

In  giving  the  child  food  after  the  operation,  it  should  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  or  moisten  the  lip. 

If  pins  are  employed,  they  are  to  be  introduced  at  the  same  part 
of  the  lip  as  the  sutures,  and  then  the  ligatures  are  to  be  twisted 
over  their  ends  in  the  figure  of  an  oo.  The  pins  should  be  of  silver 
or  gold,  with  steel  points,  which  points  admit  of  easy  removal; 
great  care  is  required  when  taking  away  the  silk  and  pins,  that  the 
adhesions  may  not  be  disturbed ;  this  is  to  be  done  at  the  same 
period  after  the  operation,  as  when  sutures  are  used. 

A  fissure  in  the  bone  accompanying  that  in  the  lip,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  but  renders  its 
success  more  doubtful,  from  the  want  of  support  by  bone  which  the 
lip  would  otherwise  receive.  In  general  also,  in  this  case,  the 
fissure  in  the  lip  extends  into  the  nostril,  and  it  requires  great  care 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  produce  a  union  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  fissure  without  deformity. 
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T^° ''f?^'"*^*         If  ihere  be  a  fissure  on  each  side  extending  through  the  lip, 
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without  any  imperfection  in  the  hone,  the  operation  is  performed  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  fissure  is  confined  to  one  side,  but  at 
successive  and  distant  periods,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  complete 
adhesion  and  union  of  one  side,  before  the  second  operation  be 
attempted. 

A  fissure  in  the  bone  sometimes  accompanies  each  fissure  of  the  Extending 
lip,  and  then  a  'projection  of  the  insulated  portion  of  bone  occurs,  j^J^ 
in  some  instances,  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  nose. 

The  operation  may  be  then  performed  by  removing,  or  not  Operation, 
removing,  the  projecting  bone.  I  have  successfully  removed  the 
projecting  portion  of  bone,  uniting  the  lip  at  a  future  period ;  but 
there  was  this  objection  to  the  mode  of  relief,  that  the  upper  lip 
did  not  project  as  usual  from  the  want  of  that  portion  of  the  jaw 
and  teeth,  and  an  artificial  jaw  was  required  to  form  a  support :  it 
is  better,  therefore,  to  perform  the  operation  upon  each  fissure  of  . 
the  lip,  by  uniting  the  skin  upon  each  side,  to  that  which  remains 
upon  the  projecting  bone,  and  to  depend  upon  thd  modelling  process 
of  growth  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  projection ;  the 
operation  being  the  same  as  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  simple 
fissure.  After  the  union  of  the  lip,  the  diminution  of  the  bony 
projection  may  be  assisted  by  gentle  pressure. 


DEFICIENCY   OP   THE    PALATE. 

When  there  is  an  aperture  in  the  bony  palate,  the  person  suffers  Inconvenience 

of. 
a  twofold  inconvenience :  First,  in  a  nasal  pronunciation ;  Secondly, 

in  the  passing  of  the  food,  particularly  liquid,  into  the  nose. 

If  the  opening  be  confined  to  the  bony  palate,  there  are  two  Two  modes  of 
modes  of  relief,  one  by  the  patient's  wearing  an  artificial  palate^ 
the  other  by  operation. 

The  most  simple  of  the  artificial  palates  was  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Artificial 
Wiess,   in   the  Strand,   which   consisted  of  two   plates  of  silver  ^^ 
connected  together  in  the  centres  by  an  axis,  so  that  the  one  could 
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be  turnisd  upon  U^  other  by  means  of  a  key ;  thufi  when  introdaced, 
It  coi^ld  be  easily  fixed.  Mr.  Wiess  showed  me  one  of  the  same 
form,  of  elastic  gum.  A  plate  of  silver,  with  two  springs  which 
p^sed  through  its  centre,  so  as  to  expand  when  pushed  up,  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  common  contrivance  is  a  piece  of 
silver,  and  a  sponge  connected  to  it  by  a  chain  or  stem ;  the  spongre 
being  passed  into  the  nose  through  the  aperture  in  the  palate,  there 
expands  by  the  moisture,  and  fixes  the  silver  plate  against  the 
opening,  b^t  the  animal  fluids  in  the  sponge  soon  become  putrescent, 
^d  render  the  breath  extremely  offensive. 

A  portion  of  membrane  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  might  be 
partially  pared  off,  and  turned  over  the  opening,  its  circumference 
being  placed  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  aperture  so  as  to 
produce  adhesion ;  but  of  this  operation  I  have  not  any  experience. 

For  a  circular  deficiency  in  the  velum  palati,  an  artificial  palate 

of  elastic  gum  will  answer  best.  * 

Operation  for       An  operation  similar  to  that  for  hare-lip,  has  been  performed  for 

soft  palate.       &  congenital  division  of  the  soft  palate.     Mr.  Cruickshank  tried  it 

and  failed;   M.  Roux,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Alcock,  of  London,  have 

since  been  successful. 

CANCER    LABII. 

lu  commence-  This  disease  wears  two  different  appearances  in  its  commencement. 
It  sometimes  assumes  the  character  of  a  warty  excrescence,  at 
others,  it  is  an  ulcerated  fissure  in  the  lip  attended  with  surrounding 
hardness. 

At  firat  begins  When  it  is  at  first  a  wart  it  is  covered  by  an  incrustation,  upon 
removing  which  an  elevated  and  ulcerated  surface  is  exposed  with 
surrounding  hardness.  A  fresh  incrustation  forms,  additional 
gprowth  takes  place  in  some  parts,  and  ulceration  in  others,  until  at 
length  a  considerable  projection  is  produced.  When  the  incrustation 
is  now  removed,  the  surface  freely  bleeds,  luxuriant  granulations 
appear  in  some  parts  and  deep  depression  in  others.     It  extends 
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more  upon  the  red  part  of  the  lip  than  upon  the  surrounding  skin, 

though  ultimately  the  latter  becomes  affected.     It  is  rer^r  little 

tender  to  the  touch,  so   that  the  patient  handles  it  with  gpreat 

freedom;  but  it  is  occasionally  accompanied  with  darting  pains. 

When  it  begins  as  an  ulcerated  fissure  in  the  lip,  the  surrounding  At  first  begins 

part  is  hard,  an  incrustation  is  afterwards  produced,  and  ultimately 

the  disease  has  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  when  it  begins 

as  a  wart.     It  g^radually  ulcerates  the  skin  towards  the  chin,  and 

although  beginning  in  a  small  spot,  at  length  involves  the  whole 

lip. 

llie  charact^  of  tlM  sore  is  that  6f  a  cancerous  ulcer,  its  edges  Character  of 

^bc  sorG 

baa§^  everted,  and  its  surface  hard ;  a  g^and  under  the  jaw  next 
becomes  affected  between  the  symphysis  and  angle,  and  sometimes 
the  glands  on  both  sides :  the  gland  is  hard  and  at  first  not  painful, 
then  the  surface  assumes  a  livid  appearance  and  becomes  occasionally 
acutely  painful;  at  length  it  ulcerates,  discharges  a  bloody  serum, 
Ueeds  frequently,  the  edges  ef  the  ulcer  are  everted,  the  ulceration 
becomee  extensive,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  sore  very  irregular; 
several  other  glands  in  the  neck  become  affected,  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  of  deglutition  ensue,  and  the  patient  falb  a  victim 
to  the  disease  after  a  long  period  of  suffering. 

Some  persons  deny  that  the  character  of  this  sore  is  cancerous,  Its  caneerous 
but  upon  what  principle  I  cannot  understand,  for  it  is  unequal  upon  ^    ^^   ^' 
its  surface,   it  has  irregular,   callous,  and  everted  edges,  it  is 
accompanied  with  lancinating  pains,  it  extends  its  influence  to  the 
neighbouring  absorbent  glands,  and  when  a  section  is  made  of  it, 
after  its  removal,  its  internal  appearance  is  truly  scirrhous. 

I  have  seen  at  least  two  hundred  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  Rare  in  the 

under  lip,  and  have  only  witnessed  one  in  the  upper.     It  is  a  very  ^^^  *^' 

^  .     .  ,  .        «  Or  in  the 

rare  disease  in  the  female;  it  is  a  complamt  of  age  more  than  of  female. 

youth,  occurring  most  frequently  from  ^fiy  to  seventy  years. 

A  great  many  of  the  persons  in  whom  I  have  seen  this  disease  Supposed 

have  attributed  it  to  the  custom  of  smoking,  believing  that  the  ^^^* 

tobacco   pipe   was   instrumental  in    its   production;    but   I   have 

frequently  se*en  it  in  persons  in  whom  it  could  not  be  attributed  to 

2  II  2 
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OF   ITS  TREATMENT. 


that  cause.  It  seems  to  be  much  more  a  local  disease  than  cancer 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  general  health  often  appearing 
extremely  good. 


OP    ITS  TREATMENT. 


RerooTal  by 
the  knife. 


Medicine 
useless. 

Operation. 


Escharotics.  1,^  ^  ^^^^  stages  of  this  disease  the  sore  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  arsenic,  which  occasions  it  to  slough ;  it  might 
be  also  destroyed  by  the  actual  cautery,  but  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  it  is  most  prudent  and  judicious  to  remove  it  by  the  knife. 

The  operation  should  not,  however,  be  performed  if  a  gland 
under  the  jaw  be  enlarged,  as  the  disease  is  then  sure  to  return ; 
but  if  the  gland  be  not  diseased,  the  result  of  the  operation  is 
much  more  successful  than  for  scirrhous  tubercle  in  the  breast. 

No  local  applications  short  of  those  that  destroy  the  part,  or  any 
form  of  internal  medicines,  are  found  to  be  useful. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  An 
assistant  puts  a  finger  into  each  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  stretches 
the  under  lip  to  its  utmost  extent ;  the  surgeon  then  makes  an 
incision  on  each  side  of  the  disease,  so  that  a  triangular  portion  of 
the  lip  is  thus  removed. 
Haemorrhage.  The  coronary  arteries  bleed  freely,  but  do  not  require  to  be 
secured ;  but  when  the  inferior  labial  artery  is  formed  on  each 
side,  by  a  large  mental  branch,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
that  vessel  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  incision. 

Three  ligatures  are  then  required  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together :  one  at  the  red  edge  of  the  lip,  and  two  others 
at  equal  distances,  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  wound.  These 
are  to  be  passed  through  the  lip  by  means  of  a  straight  needle,  as 
in  the  operation  for  hare-lip.  Some  pressure- is  afterwards  required, 
to  assist  in  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding  from  the  coronary  arteries ; 
the  patient  using  a  sponge  for  that  purpose. 

Two-thirds  at  least  may  be  thus  removed,  and  yet  a  good  lip  be 
afterwards  formed.  The  ligatures  are  to  be  removed  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  days,  the  upper  ligature  being  left  to  the  fifth  day. 


Sutures. 
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It  is  a  folly  in  this  operation  not  to  encroach  upon  the  sound 
rather  than  upon  the  diseased  part. 

OF   THE   OPERATIONS   FOR  TIC   DOULOUREUX. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  change  in  the  nerve  which  produces  this  Nature  of  the 
disease  I  have  no  knowledge ,  as  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  not  known. 
of  dissecting  a  nerve  which  had  been  affected  with  it. 

To  me  it  has  always  appeared,  that  it  is  an  action  under  par,  Appears  to  be 
rather  than  an  inflammatory  action  on  the  nerve,  and  for  this  _^^ 
obvious  reason,  that  the  remedies  found  successful  in  it  are  those 
of  a  tonic  kind :  large  doses  of  bark,  the  free  administration  of 
arsenic,  but  above  all,  the  remedy  recommended  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
of  large  doses  of  steel,  are  the  evidences  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  Opium,  belladonna,  and  other  narcotics,  have  only  a 
temporary  influence  in  mitigating  suffering.  As  local  applications, 
I  have  known  beUadonna  and  an  ointment  of  the  subacetate  of  lead 
beneficial. 

But  this  disease  sometimes  appears  to  originate  in  the  brain  Sometimes 
itself,    as   I   have  understood  was   the  case   in   my   friend   Dr.  t^L^^j^  *"* 
Pemberton,  who  suffered  more  from  this  disease  than  any  individual 
I  ever  witnessed,  and  in  whom  a  portion  of  bone  was  found  growing 
on  the  brain. 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  nerve  for  this  disease  is  sometimes  Division  of  the 
anxiously  called  for  by  the  patient,  on  account  of  his  agonizing  ^^^^* 
sufferings  ;  I  have  seen  an  old  weather-beaten  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war  cry  like  a  child  under  the  painful  influence  of  this  disease ; 
and  a  female  once  said  to  me,  after  the  division  ef  the  nerve, 
'*  Sir,  the  operating  table  was  a  bed  of  roses  in  comparison  with 
the  agony  which  the  complaint  had  produced. '* 

The  nerves  which  I  have  divided,  have  been  the  suborbitary,  The  nerves 

the  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  the  mental  nerve,  and  the  di^JI^,  ^ 

portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  which  is  perhaps  more  frequently 

the  seat  of  this  disease  than  any  other  nerve  in  the  body. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple,  and   is   performed   in   the  Operation 

very  simp'' 
following  manner  upon  the  suborbitary  nerve.     The  ridge  at  the 
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?utorb"a°^  '^*  ^®^®'  P"^  °^  ^^®  ®^^**  ^"^  ^®^*'  ^  foramen  Apoogh  which  the 
nerve  passes  is  situated  from  a  qnarter  to  half  an  inch  below  the 
centre  of  that  ridge^  The  point  of  a  curved  bistoury  is  then  passed 
into  the  cheek  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  ridge  of  the 
orbit,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen,  and  is  carried  directly 
to  the  bone ;  then  passing  it  upon  the  uwrhkce  of  the  bone  under 
the  nerve,  and  a  little  obliquely  upward  towards  the  inner  canthos 
of  the  eye,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  brought  to  the  back  of  the 
skin  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  where  it  entered ;  it  is  then 
kept  elevated  against  the  back  of  the  skin  as  it  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  nerve  is  thus  freely  divided  by  an  opening  through  the  skin, 
not  above  half  the  size  of  that  which  is  made  in  bleeding. 

Pressure  with  the  finger  is  for  a  few  minutes  required,  to  stop 
the  bleeding  from  the  suborbitary  artery. 

Diviwon  of  the     The  Operation  from  the  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthahnic  is 

branches.  performed  in  a  similar  manner ;  as  these  branches  radiate  more  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  division  a 
little  more  extensively  than  in  the  former  case. 

The  eyebrow  is  drawn  up,  and  the  point  of  the  curved  bistoury 
is  to  be  introduced  under  it,  and  carried  on  to  the  ridge  of  the 
orbit,  extending  to  the  outer  side ;  afterwards  carried  inwards 
close  to  the  bone  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  the  point 
is  elevated  to  the  skin,  and  withdrawn  close  to  the  back  of  it, 
out  of  the  opening  by  which  it  was  introduced,  by  which  all 
the  branches  are  divided. 

Division  of  the  The  operation  upon  the  mental  nerve  is  different  to  the  two 
former  ;  the  foramen  in  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  through  which 
this  nerve  passes,  is  situated  in  a  line  drawn  below  and  between 
the  two  bicuspides ;  and  the  pain  of  the  disease  in  the  nerve  is  felt 
in  the  under  lip,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  face. 

In  this  case,  to  divide  the  nerve,  the  under  lip  is  drawn  from 
the  gum,  and  the  point  of  the  curved  bistoury  is  introduced  through 
the  skin  of  the  mouth  close  to  the  jaw,  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
foramen,  and  is  then  carried  backwards  close  to  the  bone,  dividing 
the  skin  of  the  mouth  and  the  nerve  as  it  passes  out  of  the  foramen, 
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the  incision  being  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  leng^ ; 
presstire  is  afterwards  required  for  a  shoit  time  over  the  fononen 
to  stop  the  haemorrhage  from  the  artery  whieh  accompanies  the 
nerve. 

I  have  only  once  divided  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  I>»v«ion  of  the 

J  t^  ^  portio  danu 

nerves  for  this  disease.     I  laid  bare  the  brancbes  of  this  nerve 

anteriorly  to  the  parotid  g^Iand,  carefully  avoiding  its  duct»  attd 

passing  a  director  under  the  nerves,  divided  many  of  the  brancltM, 

paralysiug  that  side  of  the  face,  the  mouth  being  drawn  oter  fo 

the  ojpposite  side;   a  few  days  after  the  operation  erysipelatous 

inflammation  succeeded,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  fever,  of  which 

this  woman  died. 

In  the  varioos  operations  which   I    have  performed  iot  this  Opention 

complaint,    I    recollect  but  two   cases  in  which   the  operalioB  succeeds. 

completely  succeeded. 

For  three  or  four  months  the  patient  is  reHeTed  from  suffeffw.  Affords 
-  temporary 

but  then  the  disease  returns  ;  and  it  is  curious,  that  it  is  reproduced  relief, 

whilst  the  numbness  of  the  lip  consequent  upon  the  operation  still 

remains.     I  have  divided  the  nerve  a  second  and  a  third  time  whilst 

the  numbness  was  remaining  in  the  lip,  produced  by  a  preceding 

operation. 

It  has  been  said,  that  removing  a  portion  of  the  nerve  prevents  Removal  of  a 

,  .-  .  ,  iiit'ii*    portion  of  the 

the  pam  from  returning ;  but  a  person  who  had  submitted  to  this  nerve. 

operation  informed  me,  that  he    had  caustic  applied  upon  the 

extremities  of  the  divided  .nerve,    yet  he  consulted  me  for  the 

returning  disease. 

With   respect  to  the  operation  for  the  disease,  it  ought  to  be  ' 

performed   rather  at  the  earnest  desire   of  the  patient  than  by 

recommendation  of  the  surgeon. 

AURA    tPILEPtlCA. 

For  this  disease,  I  have  only  once  had  occasit>n  to  perform  an 
operation.      The  case  was  sent  to  Guy's  Hospital  by  Mr.  Masters,  Case, 
surgeon,  at  Watford.     The  man  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  his 
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thumb,  after  which  he  had  the  following  symptoms,  which  had 
lasted  for  several  months :  uneasiness  in  the  parts ;  pain  extending 
up  the  arm  in  the  course  of  the  radial  nerve ;  also  to  that  side  of 
the  neck,  accompanied,  by  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  arm  inwards ; 
occasional  loss  of  sense  and  volition,  so  as  to  occasion  him  to  fedl, 
but  without  any  struggle ;  he  remained  insensible  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  riecovered,  excepting  that  the  attack  left  some  pain  in  his 
head.  As  the  man  had  recourse  ineffectually  to  a  great  variety  of 
internal  remedies  and  to  electricity,  I  recommended  him  to  submit 
to  the  division  of  the  nerve,  and  making  an  incision  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  radius,  opposite  to  the  insertion  of  the  supinator 
radii  longus,  I  laid  bare  the  nerve,  and  putting  a  director  under 
it,  I  removed  a  portion,  which  measured,  afler  its  removal,  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  The  man  had  some  slight  attacks  of  the 
complaint  aflterwards,  but  on  his  return  to  Watford,  Mr.  Masters 
informed  me  that  he  entirely  recovered. 


LECTURE  XXXVllI. 


ON    AMPUTATION. 


Less  frequent  "^^^  removal  of  constituent  parts  of  the  body  becomes  necessary 
than  formerly.  £jj^jj^  different  causes,  but  such  operations  are  much  less  frequently 

performed  at  present  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 
Improved  '^^  improved  treatment  of  compound  fractures  renders  it  rarely 

treatment  of     necessary  to  amputate  a  limb  for  those  accidents.     A  compound 

corapoand  ...  -  •      i      i    t 

fractnres  and    dislocation  of  a  large  jomt,  a  few  years  back,  led  the  surgeon  to 

dislocations.      ^jQ^jjenm  the  limb  to  amputation,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  generally 

believed  to  require  it.     There  will,  however,  be  cases  in  which  an 

operation  will  be  occasionally  required  for  one  of  these  accidents. 

Of  aneurisms        An  aneurism  in  a  limb,  for  which,  forty  years  ago,  amputation  of 

and  diseases  of  ^^^  y^^y^  ^^  frequently  performed,  is  now,  by  the  simple  operation 

invented  by  Mr.  Hunter,  readily  and  effectually  cured.     The  simple 
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chronic  and  scrofulous  enlargements  of  joints  ¥7 ere  formerly  often 
deemed  to  require  the  operation  of  amputation,  but  rest,  external 
irritation,  alterative  medicines,  and  a  nutritious  diet,  now  generally 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  so  direful  an 
expedient. 

Extensive  ulceration  of  a  limb  is  now  much  more  frequently  Of  ulcers  and 
cured  than  formerly.     The  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  bones  is  ^**®**®"  °°'*®' 
much  better  understood,  and  the  result,  although  tedious,  is  rarely 
unsuccessful. 

In  gangrene,  considerable  portions  of  the  feet,  or  of  other  parts.  Natural 
will  separate  by  the  efforts  of  nature,  often  producing  as  perfect  a  !|a|rtJ^^***'*  ° 
cure  as  the  surgeon  is  able  to  effect  by  operation. 

Amputation  will  still  be  occasionally  necessary  for  the  accidents  Operation 

and  diseases   I   have  mentioned:    for   laceration  of  limbs    from^^^^^ 

necessary. 

machines  ;  for  the  effects  produced  by  the  bursting  of  fire-arms ; 
for  some  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds;  for  chronic  and  scrofulous 
complaints,  and  for  malignant  diseases  of  a  cancerous  or  fungoid 
nature;  also  for  deformities  which  are  either  congenital  or  the 
result  of  org^anic  change,  and  for  exuberant  growths,  as  tumours. 

All  that  I  wish  to  advance  upon  the  subject  is,  that  although  the 
necessity  for  this  operation  still  exists,  that  the  number  of 
amputations  thirty  years  ago  was  much  greater  than  of  those  of  the 
present  day. 

Amputation  is  not  only  much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  but  it  Much  leas 
is  an  operation  of  infinitely  less  danger.  The  extensive  surface  of  J^  foj^e^lv. 
wound  left  after  the  old  operation,  and  filling  the  wound  with 
charpie  or  flour,  led  to  the  highest  degree  of  constitutional  irritation ; 
whilst  now,  the  integument  being  brought  over  the  wounded 
surface,  directly  produces  a  process  of  adhesion,  by  which  the 
constitutional  disturbance  becomes  lessened  and  the  danger  from 
the  operation  greatly  diminished. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  amputations  which  are 
required  at  different  parts  of  the  limbs. 

The  common  amputating  instruments  are  «o  well  known,  that  I 
need  not  enter  into  any  particular  description  of  them,  but  I  shall 
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mention  those  proper  to  be  used  in  each  operation,  when  I  g^e  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  performing  it. 
Application  of  Of  the  various  tourniquets,  I  prefer  that  of  Petit,  which  is 
generally  employed  at  the  Borough  Hospitals.  In  applyhig  this 
tourniquet,  the  pad  should  be  placed  inmiediately  under  the  plate 
to  which  the  screw  is  fixed,  by  which  the  screw  is  made  to  act 
more  effectually  on  the  pad.  That  part  of  the  limb  upon  which 
the  tourniquet  is  to  be  placed  should  be  first  surrounded  by  a  piece 
of  soft  linen  to  prevent  the  tape,  when  tightened,  from  cutting  the 
integument.  In  the  thigh  it  should  bo  placed  a  little  above  the 
middle,  where  the  artery  passes  nearest  to  the  bone ;  and  in  the 
arm,  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  os  humeri  from  its  head  on  the 
inner  side  the  biceps. 
Artery  When  amputation  is  required  at  tiM  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the 

without  the  aid  termination  of  the  external  iliac  artery  in  the  femoral  is  to  be 
ofatourniqnet.  compressed  upon  the  edge  of  the  pubes  by  an  assistant,  who  puts 
one  of  his  thumbs  over  the  vessel,  and  the  other  thumb  upon  the 
first,  which  is  our  usual  mode.  If  the  amputation  be  performed 
high  in  the  arm,  the  assistant  is  either  to  press  the  axillary  artery 
with  his  fingers  against  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  or  else  the 
subclavian  upon  the  first  rib,  by  means  of  the  ring  of  a  key  or  a 
pad,  passed  behind  the  clavicle. 

OF   AMPUTATION    OF   THE   FINGERS. 

In  removing  a  portion  of  a  finger  at  the  second  or  third 
joints,  the  operation  is,  I  think,  best  performed  in  the  following 
manner: 

Instrument.         The  only  instrument  required  is  a  common  pointed  scalpel. 

Operation.  The  finger  being  extended,  the  integument  is  cut  through  by  a 

circular  incision  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  joint,  and  a  lateral 
incision  is  to  be  made  on  each  side  in  the  direction  of  the  lateral 
ligaments,  extending  from  over  the  joint  to  the  circular  cut;  the 
portions  of  integuments  are  to  be  raised  from  the  flexor  and 
extensor  tendons  below  and  above  as  far  as  the  joint,  making  two 
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flaps;  after  which  the  tendons  and  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
to  be  divided,  when  the  joint  may  be  easily  dislocated,  and  the 
separation  of  the  part  readily  completed. 

The  ressels  divided  in  this  operation  seldom  reqoire  the  application  Vessels, 
of  a  ligature,    the   pressure   from    the  dressings  being    usually 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  hflemorrhage. 

The  flaps  of  the  integument  should  be  brought  together,  and  I^ressings. 

kept  so,  by  a  narrow  slip  or  two  of  adhesive  plaster  passed  over 

the  extremity  from  the  dorsal  to  the  palmar  part,  and  these  strips 

should  be  secured  by  a  circular  portion  a  little  above  the  stump. 

The  hand  and  fore-arm  should  be  supported  by  a  sling  until  the 

stump  has  healed. 

The  operation  of  amputation  may  be  performed  at  either  of  these  Another  mode 

of  operating, 
joints,  by  making  a  single  flap  from  the  palmar  part.     In  doing 

this,  the  joint  must  be  flexed,  when  the  scalpel  is  carried  through 

the  integument  on  the  dorsum  of  the  joint,  and  through  the  joint 

itself,  dividing  the  ligaments  at  one  cut ;  the  knife  is  then  passed 

under   the   phalanx,  which  is   to   be   amputated,  and   a   flap   of 

suflicient  extent  is  separated  from  the  palmar  side. 

This  mode  of  amputating  is  more  expeditious  than  that  first  Not  always 

described,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 

finger  is  straight  and  the  joint  stiffened  from  disease,  as  the  knife 

cannot  be  then  introduced  into  the  joint  from  the  back  part ;  there 

is  also  much  difficulty  in  separating  the  flap  without  including  part 

of  the  flexor  tendons ;  and,  upon  the    whole,   the  union   of  the 

divided  parts  is  not  so  easily  accomplished. 

These  operations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  same  joints  of  the  ApplkaUe  to 

the  toes. 

toes. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  a  finger,  I  think  Amputation  of 

«.    »  .         /.    %  11  1       a  whole  finger, 

it  better  to  saw  on  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  rather 

than   to  open  the  joint.     If  the  middle  or  ring  finger  be   thus 

removed,    less    deformity  results    from    the    operation,    as    the 

remaining  fingers  approximate  much  more  than  when  the  extremity 

of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  left ;  if  the  fore  or  little  fingers  are 

amputated  in  this  maimer,  an  ugly  projection  is  prevented,  which 
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Instruments* 


Operation. 


Dressing. 


Operation^  of 
the  fore  or 
little  finger. 


would  not  be  of  any  utility  if  suffered  to  remain.  The  wound  aUo 
unites  more  readily,  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  amputation 
through  the  joint. 

The  instruments  required  in  performing  this  operation  are,  a 
common  pointed  scalpel,  and  a  metacarpal  saw ;  and  my  metacarpal 
saw  moves  upon  its  axis,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  cut  in  any 
direction. 

The  finger  to  be  amputated  being  extended  and  separated  from 
the  others,  two  incisions  are  to  be  made  through  the  integument, 
which  meet  at  an  angle  over  the  dorsum  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
at  a  short  distance  below  the  digital  extremity,  and  terminate  on 
each  side  of  the  first  phalanx  at  the  natural  separation  of  the 
fingers ;  two  other  incisions  of*  the  same  form  and  extent  are  to 
be  made  on  the  palmar  side,  which  are  to  join  the  former  between 
the  fingers ;  the  scalpel  is  then  to  be  passed  down  on  each  side  of 
the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  so  as  to  divide  it  completely 
from  its  lateral  connexions,  and  the  extensor  and  flexor  tendons 
are  also  to  be  cut  through  at  the  point  of  the  first  incisions ;  this 
being  accomplished,  the  blade  of  the  metacarpal  saw  is  to  be 
introduced  between  the  bones,  and  the  extremity  to  be  removed  is 
to  be  carefully  sawn  off. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  by 
binding  the  fingers  on  each  side  of  it  together,  when  the  hand 
and  fore-arm  are  to  be  supported  by  a  sling,  as  after  the  former 
operation. 

In  amputating  either  the  fore  or  little  finger,  only  two  external 
incisions  are  required,  which  should  begin  at  a  point  below  the 
extremity  of  metacarpal  bone,  as  in  the  other  case,  only  over  the 
centre  of  that  side  which  is  outermost,  and  extend  one  over  the 
joint  and  the  other  under  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  as  to  meet 
between  the  fingers;  two  flaps  are  then  to  be  raised,  so  as  to 
expose  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  the  separation  of 
which  is  to  be  completed  as  before  described.  The  edges  of  the 
wounds  are  to  be  brought  into  contact  by  the  application  of 
adhesive  plaster,  and  the  arm  to  be  supported. 
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If  the  reiielB  which  are  dtridod  in  any  of  these  amputations  Application  at 
afford  a  troublegome  hnmoirhage,  which  cannot  be  readily  checked  veueU. 
by  preMure,  it  vill  be  proper  to  secure  such  Teasels  by  ligatures, 
before  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  finally  approximated ;  and  after 
any  amputation,  when  a  ligature  has  been  applied  upon  an  artery, 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  silk  should  be  cut  off  a  little  beyond  the 
knot  on  the  vessels,  as  it  is  perfectly  useless,  uid,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  only  tends  to  increase  irritation. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  toes,  they  Toei  tobo 
.      . ,   .  .  ....  ,  .         ,     smputated  at 

should  be  amputated  at  the  joint  m  preference  to  separating;  the  the  joinu. 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone ;  because  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
the  width  of  the  foot  and  support  of  the  body,  which  would  be 
diminished  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  metatarsal  bone. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  same  way  as  that  last  Operation 
described   for  the   removal    of   the    6n^rs,   excepting  that  the  u 


I  should  not  reach    beyond   the  joint,    which   should 
opened  from  the  side,  as  in  the  amputations  at  the  second  and 
tliird  joints. 

After  any  of  these  operations  upon  the  toes,  the  patient  should  After- 
obnerre  the  recumbent  posture,  until  union  of  the  edges  of  jh^  '"•'™»"'- 
wound  has  been  effected. 

Amputation   should   be    performed    through    the    metacarpal   or  Amputation 
metatarsal  bones,  when  all  the  Gngera  or  toe*  are  so  much  injured  ^'J!^^?' 
as  lo  require  removal ;  it  is  much  better  than  amputating  through  metatarrai. 
the  carpal  or  tarsal  bones,  as,  in  the  hand,  the  patient  afterwards 
derives  groat  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  carpus,  which  is  thus 
preserved  ;  and,  in  the  foot,  the  insertions  of  the  tibialis  anticos, 
with  those  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis  being  uninjured,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  foot  is  much  more  useful,  than  when  the 
metatarsal  bones  are  entirely  removed :  in  either  case  the  wound 
unites  sooner  than  when  the  articulations  are  exposed. 

In  some  cases,  if  the  injury  or  disease  does  not  extend  to  all  the  Portfoasof  the 
metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones,  only  such  as  an  injured  or  diseased  "^™'^'*°*™- 
should   be  amputated.    Thus,   in   the  hand,    the  thumb  with  its 
metacarpal  bone  alone  may  be  removed,  or  all  the  fingers  with  their 


Case. 
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metacarpal  bones  may  be  amputated,  the  thumb  bein^  allowed  to 
remain ;  the  middle  and  rin^  fingers,  the  ring  and  little  fingers  ;  or 
the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers  with  their  metacarpal  bones,  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  separated  from  the  others. 

Of  the  foot.  Iq  ihe  foo^^  ^he  great  toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  may  be  amputated 

from  the  others,  or  the  others  from  it ;  or  the  second  and  third,  the 
third  and  fourth,  the  fourth  and  fifUi;  or  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  may  be  removed  together  with  their  metatarsal  bones. 

^^^'  In  one  instance  I  removed  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  with  their 

metacarpal  bones  ;  approximating  the  fore  and  little  fingers,  which 
were  not  injured  by  bandage.  The  patient  recovered  quickly, 
having  perfect  use  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  extremity. 

I  also,  in  another  patient,  amputated  the  thumb  and  the  three 
inner  fingers  with  their  metacarpal  bones,  leaving  only  the  fore 
finger,  which  was  infinitely  more  useful  than  any  artificM  hook 
could  have  been. 

Cases.  i"}^  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  I  have  several  times  had 

occasion  to  remove ;  and  Mr.  Key  has  amputated  the  four  smaller 
toes,  with  their  metatarsal  bones,  the  two  outer  cuneiform,  and  the 
OS  cuboides,  sucessfiilly ;  leaving  the  os  calcis,  astragalus,  navicula 
and  internal  cuneiform  bones  of  the  tarsus,  with  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe  and  the  toe  itself. 

OF   AMPUTATION   THROUGH   THE   CARPUS. 

Instruments.        The  only  instrument  required  is  the  catling. 

.  Before   commencing   the   operation,   the   tourniquet  should  be 

thetoiirniqiiet«  applied  on  the  upper  arm. 

The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  the  surgeon  first  makes  a 
circular  incision  through  the  integument,  just  over  the  bases  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  which  should  include  more  of  the  integument 
upon  the  back  of  the  hand  than  towards  the  palm ;  he  then  dissects 
the  skin  back  as  far  as  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius ;  the 
integument  is  held  back  by  an  assistant,  whilst  the  surgecm  takes 
hold  of  the  hand  he  is   about   to   remove  ;  and,  feeling  for  the 
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extremity  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  he  passes  the 
catling  into  the  joint  between  the  radius  and  scaphoid  bone,  by 
dividing  the  external  lateral  ligament;  and  he  completes  the 
amputation  by  carrying  the  knife  through  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
carpal  joint. 

It  will'  be  necessary  before  dressing  the  stump  to  secure  the  ulna  Vessels. 
and  radial  arteries  by  ligatures. 

The  edges  of  the  integument  are  to  be  brought  together  over  the  Dressing, 
extremity,  and  retained  in  contact  by  means  of  straps  of  adhesive 
plaster,  passed  from  the  flexor  to  the  extensor  muscles,  and  these 
straps  are  to  be  confined  by  a  circular  piece,  after  which-  the  arm 
is  to  be  supported  in  a  sling,  or  upon  a  pillow  if  the  patient  be 
confined  to  bed. 

I  have  known  the  hand  amputated  between  the  first  and  second  Amputation 
row  of  the  carpal  bones,  but  I  think  it  objectionaUe  on  account  of  i^^^!!^^* 
the  number  of  joints  which  are  exposed.  third  row. 

OF   AMPUTATION   THROUGH   THE   FORE-ARM. 

The  necessary  instruments  are,  the  catling  and  the  saw.  Instmments. 

The  patient  is  to  be  seated,  and  the  tourniquet  applied  as  in  the  Position, 
former  operation. 

The  limb  being  extended,  the  surgeon  commences  the  operation  Operation* 
by  making  a  circular  incision  through  the  integument  sufficiently 
high  to  avoid  the  numerous  tendons  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  then  he  separates  the  integiunent  from  the  subjacent  parts, 
and  turns  them  back  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  an 
assistant  keeps  this  supported  whilst  the  surgeon  cuts  through  the 
superficial  muscles  by  another  circular  incision,  and  allowing  a 
short  time  for  their  retraction,  he  divides  the  deep-seated  layer, 
and  exposes  the  bones,  irom  which  he  carefully  separates  the 
muscles  and  interosseous  ligament,  by  passing  the  catling  between 
and  around  the  ulna  and  radius  at  the  part  on  which  he  intends  to 
apply  the  saw.  The  fore- arm  is  then  held  in  such  a  position  that 
the  surgeon  can  easily  saw  through  both  bones  at  once,  in  doing 
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Vessels. 

Dressing. 
Two  flaps. 


Danger  of 
amputating 
low  down. 


which  he  shoald  make  use  of  the  whole  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
instrument,  and  employ  very  little  pressure,  as  the  weight  of  the 
saw  itself  is  almost  sufficient.  If  the  ends  of  the  hones  have  any 
sharp  points  projecting  ftrom  them,  which  will  sometimes  happen  if 
they  have  not  been  cleanly  sawn  through,  these  points  shoald  be 
carefully  taken  off  by  the  bone  nippers. 

After  this  amputation  four  vessels  will  generally  require  to  be 
secured  ;  viz.  the  ulna,  radial,  and  two  interosseal  arteries. 

The  wounds  should  be  dressed  as  that  after  the  amputation 
through  the  carpus,  and  the  same  treatment  adopted. 

This  amputation  may  be  performed  by  making  two  flaps,  one 
formed  from  the  posterior,  and  the  other  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fore -arm. 

I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  inflammation  and  sloughing  of 
the  tendons  have  followed  amputation  performed  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  fore-ar;n  a  little  above  the  carpus ;  they  both  proved 
fatal.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  operating  at  this  part,  as  little 
advantage  is  gained  by  leaving  more  of  the  bones,  and  the  risk  is 
greatly  increased. 
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Operation. 


Instmments.        '^^^  same  instruments  as  used  in   the   last   operation   are  all 
required. 

Position.  The  tourniquet  should  be  applied  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of 

ample  space  for  the  performance  of  the  amputation,  and  the  patient 
should  be  seated  in  a  low  chair. 

An  assistant  extends  the  arm,  and  the  surgeon  first  drawing  up 
the  integument  with  his  left  hand  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  stretch, 
divides  it  by  a  circular  cut  with  the  catling  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  above  the  olecranon ;  he  then  raises  it  from  the  parts  beneath 
to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
limb,  and  turning  it  back,  he,  by  another  circular  cut,  carried 
close  to  the  reflected  integument,  divides  the  superficial  muscles, 
and  subsequently  the  deep-seated  muscles  down  to  the  periosteum, 
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and  he  6nishes  with  the  knife  by  cutting  through  the  periosteum  at 
the  part  on  which  he  is  to  apply  the  saw.  The  integument  and 
muscles  being  carefully  held  back,  the  saw  is  applied  and  the  bone 
divided,  when  the  amputation  is  completed. 

Three  arteries  will  generally  require  the  application  of  ligatures,  Vessels. 
viz.  the  brachial,  profunda,  and  ramus  anastomoticus. 

The  edges  of  the  integument  are  to  be  brought  together  by  the  Dressing, 
application  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  patient  being  placed  in  bed 
on  his  back,  the  stump  is  to  be  supported  on  a  pillow,  so  as  to  be 
rather  higher  than  the  shoulder. 

If  the  skin  be  loose  or  the  muscles  flabby,  a  roller  should  be  put  Application  of 
around  the  limb  to  give  support  to  these  parts,  before  the  patient  be  "^  ^*^' 
placed  in  bed. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  amputate  higher  up  than  I 
have  mentioned,  but  the  steps  of  the  operation  will  be  otherwise 
the  same. 

OF    AMPUTATION    AT  THE    SHOULDER    JOINT. 

The  only  instrument  required  is  a  catling.  Instrument*^. 

The  subclavian  artery  is  to  be  compressed  upon  the  first  rib,  from  Subclavian 
above  the  clavicle,  by  an  assistant.     The  ring  of  a  common  key  e^pregsoj. 
covered  with  some  soft  linen  is  a  convenient  instrument  for  this 
purpose. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  on  a  low  chair,  and  the  arm  to 
be  removed,  should  be  elevated  a  little  from  the  side  by  an 
assistant. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  by  making  a  single  flap  or  two  Two  modes  of 
flaps ;  I  prefer  the  former,  but  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  disease  ^^"^  '"^' 
extending  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  single  flap,  the  latter 
mode  should  be  adopted. 

In  making  the  single  flap,  the  surgeon  raises  the  deltoid  muscle  Operation  with 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  and  introducing  the  *  *'"^'**  ^^^' 
catling  through  the  integument,  and  under  the  muscle  near  to  its 
insertion,  he  cuts  upwards  clo.sc  to  os  humeri  as  far  as  the  under 

2  I 
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part  of  the  acromion  process ;  the  integument  and  larger  part  of 
the  deltoid  muscle  are  thus  raised,  so  as  completely  to  expose  the 
outer  part  of  the  shoulder  joint;  the  arm  being  then  drawn 
downwards,  the  catling  is  passed  into  the  joint  at  the  anterior  part, 
so  as  to  divide  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  afterwards  is 
carried  round  the  head  of  the  bone  to  cut  through  the  capsular 
ligament :  the  separation  of  the  limb  may  be  completed  either  by 
passing  the  knife  over  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  cutting  downwards 
to  the  axilla,  or  by  placing  the  knife  in  the  axilla  and  dividing 
upwards  to  the  joint;  in  either  case  the  amputation  should  be 
finished  by  one  stroke  of  the  catling. 

Vessels.  The  axillary  artery  is  to  be  immediately  secured  by  a  ligature, 

and  small  branches  from  the  circumflex  arteries  may  be  required  to 
be  tied. 

Operation  When  two  flaps  are  required,  the  first  incision  extends  from  just 

'  below  the  point  of  the  acromion  downwards,  and  backwards  into 
the  axilla,  being  curved  a  little  forwards  and  passing  below  the 
insertion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle ;  the  back  flap  is  then  raised, 
dividing  at  the  same  time  part  of  the  deltoid,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi;  the  anterior  incision  through  the  integ^ument 
is  beg^n  from  the  same  point  as  the  posterior,  but  carried 
downwards  and  forwards  below  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  into  the  axilla,  so  as  to  meet  the  termination  of  the  first 
incision;  this  flap  is  then  raised  in  part,  to  expose  the  capsular 
ligament,  which  is  to  be  divided,  together  with  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  muscle  as  in  the  former  operation ;  after  which,  the  head  of 
the  bone  being  dislocated,  and  the  flaps  being  held  back,  the  catling 
is  passed  behind  the  bone,  and  the  amputation  is  completed  by 
dividing  the  remaining  portion  of  the  anterior  flap  together  with 
the  axillary  vessels,  nerves,  &c.  The  artery  is  to  be  secured  as 
before  mentioned. 

Dressing.  After  either  mode  of  amputating,  the  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 

employed  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  contact,  are  best 
applied  from  before  to  behind,  and  should  be  of  suflicient  length 
to  keep  a  firm  hold. 
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In  every  instance  in  which  I  have  performed  the  amputation  gj^^^f^^ 
through  this  joint,  and  every  case  in  which  I  have  seen  it  done, 
the  recovery  of  the  patient  has  been  speedy  and  perfect. 

OF    AMPUTATION    BETWEEN    THE   TARSUS    AND    METATARSUS. 

As  I  think  it  best  to  saw  off  that  part  of  the  internal  cuneiform  Instruments. 
bone,  which  supports  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  a  saw 
will  be  required,  as  well  as  a  strong  catling. 

A  tourniquet  should  be  applied  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  patient  Position, 
should  be  placed  upon  a  low  table  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  leg  and  foot  being  extended,  and  fixed  by  an  assistant,  the  Operation, 
surgeon  divides  the  integument  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
commencing  at  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe, 
and  terminating  the  incision  about  half  an  inch  beyond  that  of  the 
little  toe  ;  he  then  makes  a  lateral  incision  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
enable  him  easily  to  dissect  up  the  flap  of  integument  as  far  as  the 
joints  of  the  four  smaller  metatarsal  bones,  and  that  part  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  which  is  on  a  level  with  these  articulations  ;  the 
extensor  tendons  being  next  divided,  the  four  small  metatarsal  bones 
are  bent  downwards,  and  their  ligamentous  connexions  with  the 
tarsal  bones  cut  through  with  the  point  of  the  catling,  after  which 
the  internal  cuneiform  bone  is  sawn  through  even  with  the  other 
tarsal  bones :  the  amputation  is  completed  by  passing  the  catling 
between  the  separated  bones,  dividing  the  flexor  tendons,  &c., 
and  forming  a  flap  of  about  equal  size  to  the  superior  from  the 
integument  on  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  anterior  tibial  on  the  dorsum  pedis,  and  the  two  plantar  y^gg^is 
arteries  of  the  sole,  will  most  probably  require  the  application  of 
ligatures. 

The  integument  is  to  be  brought  over  the  extremities  of  the  Dfessinir. 
bones,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  kept  ia  contact  by  straps  of 
adhesive  plaster,  passed  from  the  sole  to  the  dorsum  ;  the  patient 
is  to  be  placed  in  bed,  and  the  foot  supported  by  a  pillow,  until 
union  has  taken  place. 
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A  single^  flap         Sometimes  a  single  flap  may  be  made  from  the  dorsum,  or  sole 
may     m    e.    ^£  ^|^^  £^^^^  1^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  unite  SO  readily  as  the  double  flap. 


OF   AMPUTATION   THROUGH   THE   TARSUS. 


Instrument. 
Position. 


Operation. 


Vessels. 


Not  a  suc- 
cessful 
operation. 


A  catling  only  is  necessary  in  performing  this  operation. 

The  tourniquet  must  be  applied,  and  the  patient  placed  as  in  the 
former  case. 

In  this  operation,  the  navicular  bone  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
astragalus,  and  the  os  cuboides  from  the  calcis. 

The  surgeon,  having  felt  for  the  projecting  point  of  the 
navicular  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  cuts  through  the 
integ^ument  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  it,  straight 
across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  having  made  two  small  lateral 
incisions,  he  dissects  back  the  upper  flap,  and  divides  the  extensor 
tendons  over  the  articulations,  which  he  then  opens,  first,  by 
cutting  through  the  lateral  ligaments  on  the  inner  side,  uniting 
the  navicular  bone  to  the  astragalus,  then  the  ligament  on  the 
dorsum  connecting  the  same  bone^,  and  aflLerwards  the  ligaments 
between  the  os  cuboides  and  calcis,  above  and  externally ;  the 
knife  being  then  passed  down  between  the  articulations,  the 
inferior  ligaments  with  the  flexor  tendons  and  muscles  in  the  sole 
are  divided,  and  the  operation  concluded  by  making  an  inferior 
flap  of  the  integument  equal  to  the  superior. 

The  same  arteries  require  to  bo  secured  as  after  the  former 
operation,  and  the  dressing  and  after  position  of  the  patient  are  to 
be  similar. 

From  a  comparative  result  of  this  operation,  with  that  of  sawing 
through  the  tarsal  Y)one6,  I  am  certain  the  latter  produces  less 
irritation  and  danger  than  the  former. 


OF    AMPUTATION    OF   THE    LEG    BELOW    KNEE. 


Varicmc modes      This  operation  may  he  performed  with  a  circular  incision,  and 
oppra  111^.      ^^  .^j^  ^  sing:le  or  double  flap.     I  prefer  the   first,  but  cases   mar 
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present  themselves ,  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  either  of  the 
other  modes. 

In  performing  the  operation  with  a  circular  incision,  a  small  InstromenU. ' 
amputating  knife  b  usually  employed  in  completing  the  first  step ; 
but  a  catling  is  necessary  to  divide  the  soft  parts  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula;  and  this,  if  rather  larger  than  usual,  does  equally  well 
in  the  commencement.     A  saw  is  also  required. 

The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  on  a  table,  Position, 
and  the  tourniquet  is  to  be  applied  upon  the  thigh. 

One  assistant  holds  the  leg,  and  supports  it  at  a  convenient  Operation, 
height :  another  assistant  grasps  the  leg  just  below  the  knee,  and 
keeps  the  integument  stretched  by  drawing  it  towards  the  thigh, 
when  the  surgeon  commences  his  first  incision  over  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tibia,  about  six  inches  below  the  patella,  and  carrying 
the  knife  round  the  limb,  he  at  one  sweep  divides  the  integument, 
terminating  the  incision  at  the  point  from  which  he  commenced ; 
he  next  separates  the  integument  from  the  subjacent  parts  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches  or  more,  and  turns  it  up,  in  which  position  it 
is  retained  by  an  assbtant,  whilst  the  surgeon  cuts  through  the 
superficial  muscles,  close  to  the  refiected  integument ;  and  having 
allowed   these   to   retract,   he  divides   the  deep-seated  with  the 
interosseous  ligament  and  the  periosteum  by  passing  the  catling 
between   and   around   the   bones.     The   knee   being  then  turned 
inwards,  the  saw  is  applied  first  upon  the  tibia,  and  when  thb  bone 
has  been  in  part  divided,  the  saw  is  made  to  act  upon  the  fibula 
also,  so  that  the  amputation  b  finbhed  by  sawing  through  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  tibia  and  the  fibula  together. 

OF    AMPUTATION    WITH    A    SINGLE    FLAP    BELOW    KNEE. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  as  low  down  as  is  possible  «     . 
without  interfering  with  the  tendo  Achillis,  when  the  patient  is  perlbrmed  in 
desirous  of   afterwards  wearing   an   artificial  leg  made  of  cork, 
instead  of  the  common  wooden  one;  otherwbe  the  bone  shoidd  be 
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sawn  off   at  the   same   point,   as  when  the   circular  iocision  ib 
made. 
Inttroments.         A  long  catling  and  a  saw  will  be  required. 

Operation.  The  position  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  limb,  being  aa  when  the 

circular  operation  is  performed,  the  suigeon  feels  for  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  over  one  of  which  he  places  the 
thumb,  and  over  the  other  the  fore  finger  of  his  left  hand,  the  palm 
resting  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  limb ;  the  extremity  of  the 
catling  is  then  introduced  immediately  below  one  of  these  points, 
and  steadily  thrust  through  the  calf  of  the  leg,  until  it  protrudes 
just  below  the  other  point,  when  the  blade  is  carried  downwards,  so 
as  to  form  a  flap  of  sufficient  size,  from  the  muscles  and  integument 
posteriorly  ;  the  next  step  of  the  operation  is,  to  divide  the 
integument  anteriorly,  by  making  an  incision  commencing  at  the 
place  at  which  the  catling  was  thrust  in,  passing  over  the  fore  part 
of  the  leg,  and  terminating  at  the  spot  from  which  the  catling  was 
pushed  out :  the  amputation  is  completed  after  this>  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  common  operation. 

Operation  with      ^  double  flap  is  sometimes  made  from  the  outer  and  inner  sides 

a  double  flap.  q£  {j^q  limb,  when  the  surgeon  commences  the  operation  by  an 
incision  on  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  reaching  from  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  tibia  to  the  back  of  the  calf;  and  having  a  semicircular 
form  with  the  convexity  toward  the  malleolus  externus,  he  then 
dissects  back  the  flap  of  integument,  and  afterwards  makes  a 
corresponding  flap  on  the  inner  side,  commencing  and  terminating 
as  the  former.  The  flaps  being  held  back  by  an  assistant,  the 
operation  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

Vessels.  After  either  of  these  amputations,  three  vessels  will  have  to   be 

secured,  viz.  the  anterior  tibial,  the  posterior  tibial,  and  sometimes 
the  peroneal. 

Dressing.  ^^  *®  ^^^^  ^^  either  case  to  place  the  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 

when  dressing  the  stump,  from  side  to  side,  rather  than  from  above 
to  below,  as,  by  this,  pressure  is  avoided  upon  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  tibia,  which  might  otherwise  produce  much  irritation  and 
ulceration. 
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The  patient  should  be  placed  upon  his  back  in  bed,  and  the  thigh  After  position 
being  flexed  towards  the  abdomen,  a  pillow  should  be  put  under  the 
ham,  and  the  stump  be  allowed  to  hang  oyer  it.     The  limb  should 
be  inclined  a  little  to  the  outer  side. 

The  objections  to  the  operation  with  a  single  flap  are,  that  the  Objections  to ; 
wound  does  not  unite  so  readily  as  that  made  by  a  circular  incision ;  ^^'^^  ®  *^' 
and  if  after-hsemorrhage  occurs,  which  renders  it  necessftry  to  open 
the  stump,  there  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  securing  the  bleeding 
vessels;  and  in  debilitated  persons,  the  disturbance  of  the  adhesions 
is  likely  to  produce  a  slough  of  the  flap.  The  anterior  edge  of  the 
tibia  being  also  more  exposed,  is  more  likely  to  exfoliate,  and  the 
subsequent  contraction  of  the  flap  makes  the  union  tedious. 

When,  however,  the  integument  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  Sometimes 
leg  has  been  destroyed,  the  formation  of  a  single  flap  from  the  "®^®***'T^* 
posterior  part  be<^omes  absolutely  necessary. 

OF    AMPUTATION     ABOVE   THE    KNEE. 

A  large  amputating  knife  and  a  saw  will  be  required.  Instraments, 

The  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  table  on  his  back,  and  the  Position, 
tourniquet  is  to  be  applied  high  enough  upon  the  thigh  to  allow 
of  ample  room  for  the  retraction  of  the  integument  and  muscles. 

One  assistant  supports  the  leg,  and  another  draws  up  the  Operation, 
integument  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  surgeon  first  cuts 
through  the  integument  surrounding  the  limb  about  one  ineh  and  a 
half  above  the  patella,  to  avoid  the  bursa  of  the  rectus,  beginning 
on  the  superior  part  over  the  rectus,  and  passing  the  knife  round 
with  one  sweep  to  terminate  at  the  same  point;  he  then  dissects 
up  the  integument  for  about  three  inches,  and  this  is  kept  reflected 
by  an  assistant  whilst  the  superficial  muscles  are  divided  by  another 
circular  cut  close  to  it ;  the  assistant  holding  the  integument,  then 
draws  it  upwards  to  assist  the  retraction  of  these  muscles,  after 
which  the  deep-seated  muscles  and  the  periosteum  are  cut  through 
so  as  to  expose  the  bone,  which  is  lastly  to  be  sawn  through. 
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Vessels. 


Dressing. 


The  following  vessels  will  require  the  application  of  ligatures ; 
the  femoral  branches  of  the  profunda,  and  sometimes  the  sciatic. 

The  integument  is  to  be  brought  over  the  end  of  the  stump  from 
side  to  side,  and  confined  by  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  afler 
which  the  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  back  in  bed,  and  a 
pillow  should  be  put  under  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  so  as  to 
elevate  the  stump. 


OF   AMPUTATION    AT    THE    HIP-JOINT. 


Mode  of 
doing  it. 


Operation. 


I«emoraI  artery      In  this  amputation  it  is  decidedly  the  safest  plan  to  secure  the 
to  be  secured     -  .  ,  ,.  «  .     ,.  i       ^ 

f^rst  femoral  artery  by  a  ligature  at  Pouparts  ligament,  as  the  first 

step  of  the  operation. 

An  incision  is  begun  two  inches  above  the  middle  of  Poupart*s 
ligament  and  is  extended  two  inches  below  it :  the  femoral  artery 
is  to  be  laid  bare,  and  the  ligature  introduced  at  the  centre  of  the 
incision  is  to  be  tied  upon  the  denuded  vessel  opposite  Poupart  s 
ligament,  and  above  the  arteria  profunda. 

A  long  catling  is  then  used  to  make  the  inner  incision  through 
the  integument  and  muscles.  This  incision  is  to  be  begun  at  the 
lower  part  of  that  which  was  made  to  expose  the  artery,  and  it  is 
to  be  carried  from  thence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  obliquely 
downwards,  and  is  then  continued  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
below  the  trochanter  major  to  the  point  at  which  it  began  ;  in  this 
way  a  larger  portion  of  integument  is  left  to  form  a  covering  to  ikf 
stump  than  would  be  produced  by  a  circular  incision  without 
obliquity. 

In  the  same  line  a  second  incision  is  to  be  made  to  divide  the 
muscles,  but  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  to  be  inclined  obliquely 
upwards  towards  the  joint,  and  the  integument  and  muscles  being 
drawn  back,  those  of  the  latter  which  are  inserted  into  the 
trochanter  major  should  be  cut  through. 

A  third  incision  is  to  be  made  to  divide  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
internus  muscles  and  the  forepart  of  the  capsular  ligament,  when 
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the  knee  being  pushed  backwards  and  outwards,  the  head  of  the 

bone  is  dislocated  as  far  as  the  ligamentum  teres  will  permit ;  this 

being  dirided,  the  head  of  the  bone  turns  completely  out  of  the 

acetabulum  forwards. 

A  last  incision  is  made  by  passing  the  knife  over  the  head  of  the 

bone,  and  behind  it,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  remaining  muscles, 

&c. 

I  am  ready  to  acknowiedire  that  this  is  not  the  quickest  mode  of  Not  the 

•^  quickest  mode. 

removing  the  limb ;  but  securing  the  artery  in  the  first  instance 
prevents  a  patient,  who  is  much  reduced,  from  eventually  sinking 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
blood. 

When  the  limb  has  been  removed,  branches  of  the  obturator,  VesaeU. 
ischiatic,  and  gluteal  arteries  will   require   to   be   secured.     The 
sides  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together,  and,  if  they  ealtily 
meet,  by  adhesive  plaster  only ;  but  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
their  coalescence,  it  is  best  to  employ  a  suture. 

The  same  after- treatment  is  necessary  as  after  other  amputations. 

I  am,  however,  of  opinion,    that  in  every  case  in   which  the  Preferable  to 
amputation  can  be  performed  by  sawing  through  the  thigh-bone  the  trochanter, 
below  the  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament,  that  it  should  be 
done  in  preference  to  opening  the  joint  and  removing  the  head  of 
the  bone  from  its  socket. 

I  have  only  once  amputated  at  the  hip-joint,  and  the  patient  Case. 
recovered,  but  only  after  excessive  suppuration  from  the  acetabulum, 
sloughing  of  portions  of  the  cartilage,  and  continuance  of  suffering 
and  fever,  exposing  him  to  great  risk,  which  would  have  been 
greatly  lessened,  had  it  been  possible  from  the  state  of  the  bone  to 
have  sawn  through  the  os  femoris  at  the  trochanter. 

The  removal  of  the   dressing  for  the  first  time  after  an  amputa*  Removal  of 
tion  must  depend  in  a  great  measure   upon  the  feelings  of  the         reswngs- 
patient  as  regards  the  stump,    and  from  the   appearance  of  the 
discharge. 

If  the  patient  does  not  experience    any   unusual    pain    in    the  On  the  sixth 
stump,  the  plasters  should  not  be  disturbed  for  six  or  seven  days,        ^  ^' 
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Part  cut  away. 


Planters 
snipped. 


Mode  of 
removing 
the  plaster. 


Sometimes  to 
be  removed 
early. 


Separation 
of  ligatures. 


by  which  time  the  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  have 
become  sufficiently  firm  to  prevent  any  risk  from  the  removing  the 
dressings,  provided  it  be  done  carefully. 

Should  the  patient  experience  shooting  pain  in  the  stump,  and 
have  other  symptoms  of  suppurative  inflammation,  some  portion  of 
the  plaster  should  be  cut  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the  wound, 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  any  matter  that  may  form,  and 
a  light  poultice  should  be  applied. 

When  a  tightness  is  felt  at  any  part  of  the  stump  from  the 
pressure  of  the  plaster,  the  surgeon  should  snip  some  of  the  straps 
on  the  side,  which  will  generally  relieve  the  pressure. 

When  the  stump  is  dressed,  the  straps  of  plaster  should  be 
taken  off  one  by  one,  and  care  is  required  not  to  disturb  the 
ligatures ;  if  union  of  the  wound  be  not  complete,  some  fresh 
straps  should  be  applied  as  the  old  ones  are  removed,  by  which 
mode  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  greatly 
prevented. 

Should  the  first  dressings  become  much  loosened,  or  the  stump 
be  excessively  painful,  the  plasters  must  be  removed  earlier  than  I 
have  mentioned. 

If  the  ligatures  do  not  come  away  by  the  fourteenth  day  after 
the  operation,  the  surgeon  should  gently  draw  each  thread  when 
he  dresses  the  wound,  in  order  to  expedite  their  separation. 


END    or    TJIE    IIUST    VOU'WE. 
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